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Preface 


The aim of this volume is to introduce readers to the current scholarship 
regarding the Abbey of Saint Victor in Paris. It concerns both the life and history 
of the abbey and the writings of its members. It begins with a chapter on the 
history of the abbey from its beginnings to its destruction at the French Revo- 
lution (Crossnoe), and ends with an example of the influence of Victorines in 
the later Middle Ages (Edstam). However, most of the chapters are concerned 
with the first century of the abbey’s existence from its founding around 110 to 
the rv Lateran Council of 1215. 

We began this project by asking experts in Victorine studies if they would 
like to contribute to the proposed volume, suggesting possible topics, and 
requesting names of other possible contributors. Almost everyone we wrote 
responded positively to our requests. The contributors have been most gracious 
in every way. In particular, they have met our deadlines, a rare occurrence in a 
volume with so many authors. We are extremely grateful to all of them. 

The Victorines are an important field of study for several reasons. They 
formed a coherent school. Most of the authors discussed in this volume were 
members of, or closely associated with, a single monastery during a determi- 
nate time period. They lived during a crucial era when developments in society 
and in the subject matter and methods of theology were converging toward the 
formation of the University of Paris and the emergence of scholastic theology. 
The Victorines were in tune with the spirit and methods of earlier monas- 
tic or sapiential theology, but they also contributed to the emerging trends in 
dialectical study of earlier Christian authorities, biblical scholarship, summae, 
preaching, religious life, and penitential practice. 

The Victorines shared a common way of life (conversatio), in which study, 
teaching, and ministry (doctrina veritatis) were valued, but in which intellec- 
tual work and priestly service were integrated into a lifestyle aimed at spir- 
itual growth and contemplative prayer (disciplina virtutis). The contours of 
this way of life are traced in the section of this volume devoted to their daily 
life (Mousseau), humanism (Jaeger), pedagogy (Hawk-Reinhard), and ministry 
(Feiss). The next section studies the contributions of Hugh of Saint Victor 
(Berndt), Andrew of Saint Victor and other later Victorines (Van Liere), and 
Robert of Melun (Harkins) to the study of the Scriptures. There follow chap- 
ters on Victorine authors’ contributions to key theological topics: Hugh of Saint 
Victor on the notion of sacrament (Poirel), the Victorine Christology of “homo 
assumptus” (Evans), their theology of the Trinity (Feiss), and Achard and God- 
frey of Saint Victor's theology and metaphysics (Albertson). The final section 
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considers their liturgy (Fassler), and their theory and practice of prayer (Ganss) 
and contemplation (Sicard and Coolman). 

To a degree, this division into lifestyle and ministry, biblical study, theol- 
ogy, and spirituality is artificial and anachronistic. There is clearly a big differ- 
ence between Andrew’s meticulous study of the historical or literal sense of 
Old Testament scriptures, the speculations of Richard and Achard on the Trin- 
ity, Hugh’s thoughts about praying psalms, Godfrey’s liturgical sermons, and 
Hugh's detailed directives on how novices should behave. However, the divi- 
sions that we make in the light of later distinctions among the disciplines were 
only beginning to emerge during the first century of Victorine theology: exter- 
nal discipline and formation in virtue were closely connected, theology and 
spirituality were still closely connected to the senses of Scripture, and ministry 
was thought to require both learning and holiness. This sense of the single, mul- 
tifaceted Christian reality is one reason why the Victorines are still important 
today. Others are the catholicity of their interests and, in many cases, the beauty 
of their Latin style. 

We extend special gratitude to Dr. Julian Deahl, who started us on this 
project, to Professor Christopher Bellitto, the series editor who helped us along 
the way with quick answers to all of our urgent questions and exercised pa- 
tience with our timeline, and to Mr. Ivo Romein who continues to work with us 
at Brill. We are grateful to be able to introduce others to the depth of theology, 
spirituality, and life at the Abbey of Saint Victor. 


Juliet Mousseau and Hugh Feiss 
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CHAPTER 1 


“Devout, Learned, and Virtuous”: The History and 
Histories of the Order of Saint Victor 


Marshall Crossnoe 


The Order of Canons Regular of Saint Victor existed for 700 years, from its 
foundation at the beginning of the 12th century to its suppression at the end of 
the 18th century. During those seven centuries, Victorine canons worshipped, 
preached, taught, learned, heard confessions, and buried the dead. They did 
so at their original Parisian abbey and in affiliated priories across Europe. The 
founders secured durable ecclesial and secular support, and some members 
of the order enjoyed prominence and even fame. At other times the order's 
members and resources were reduced, and their survival was not assured. They 
endured flood and fire, war and drought, and fought repeatedly to defend their 
independence. Gifted leaders rose in every generation to direct the order’s 
service of God and neighbor.! 

The Victorines also paid attention to their past. A handful of canons in 
every generation maintained the memory of their religious life. Most did so 
inadvertently, while performing other tasks and pursuing different goals. A few 
did so as historians in the sense we give the term, by collecting and reflecting 
on the artifacts of their order’s aspirations and achievements. All of these 
custodians of the Victorine past shaped the memory they maintained, and 
in doing so imbued it with form and meaning. Their will to construct and 
shape was not inimical to the will to preserve, but in fact interacted with it 
in generative and illuminating ways. The analogy of illumination is apt, for 
shining light on an object reveals some of its qualities but obscures others. 
Custodians of the Victorine past always made choices. They emphasized one 
detail and passed over another, each time employing strategies and furthering 
agendas to achieve ends that were never limited to preservation. Victorine 
librarians, secretaries, and archivists preserved and constructed their order’s 
past, as did their brothers who composed chronicles and journals. They all 
illuminated and obscured the Victorine story. 


1 The still indispensable place to start is Fourier Bonnard, Histoire de l'abbaye et de l'ordre des 
chanoines réguliers de S. Victor de Paris, 2 vols (Paris: 1904, 1907). 
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Outsiders joined the Victorine historians, and we are as beholden to them as 
we are to the Victorines for the shape and survival of the Victorine story. Some 
of the outsiders were historians and some were not, some were friends of the 
Victorines and some were not. All of them made choices and followed agendas, 
just as the Victorines did. Some are well known, like Peter Abelard (d. 142) 
who accused William of Champeaux (d. 1121) of establishing the Victorine 
community to further his career. According to Abelard, Master William became 
a regular canon so he could stay near Paris, continue to study philosophy, 
and continue to teach in a scola publica.” This is not friendly testimony, nor a 
transparent account of Victorine origins. But it has become an important part 
of the Victorine story. Abelard has informed generations of readers about the 
origins of the order, readers like Etienne Pasquier (d. 1615) who might have been 
the first to consult Abelard’s Historia calamitatum for information about the 
Victorines.? Abelard’s account is still helping us understand Master William's 
role in the origin of the Victorine community.* 

Rabelais (d. 1553) also helped construct and conserve the memory of Saint 
Victor while not being a particularly fond friend of the Victorines. Having trav- 
eled to Paris to see its great university and begin his study of the seven liberal 
arts, Pantagruel found the Victorine library “most magnificent, especially on 
account of certain books that he discovered in it.”> So he jotted down some of 
their titles—The Codpiece of the Law, The Thread-ball of Theology, The Ambush 
of the Arts Masters, Of Peas and Bacon cum commento. Pantegruel’s catalog is an 
inspired critique of late-medieval scholasticism, and it memorialized the Vic- 


2 Peter Abelard, “A Letter of Consolation from Abelard to a Friend" (Historia calamitatum), in 
David Luscombe, (ed.), The Letter Collection of Peter Abelard and Heloise (Oxford: 2013), 8-9. 

3 Pasquier believed the University of Paris developed from a conglomerate of 12th-century 
schools, among which the school at Saint Victor was prominent. He quoted Abelard’s Historia 
calamitatum as proof of Saint Victor’s educational importance and her contribution to the 
birth of the university. Etienne Pasquier, Les recherches de la France (Paris: 1596; repr. 1621), 
803-804. 

4 See, for example, Constant J. Mews, “William of Champeaux, the Foundation of Saint-Victor 
(Easter, 1111), and the Evolution of Abelard's Early Career,” in Arts du langage et théologie au 
confines des XIe et X11e siècles, (Studia artistarum) 26, (ed.) Irène Rosier-Catach (Turnhout: 
2011), 83-104; and idem, “Between the Schools of Abelard and Saint-Victor in the Mid-twelfth 
Century: The Witness of Robert of Melun,” in Dominique Poirel (ed.), L’école de Saint-Victor 
de Paris. Influence et rayonnement du moyen âge à l'époque moderne, BV 22 (Turnhout: 2010), 
121-138. Further discussion of the complexities surrounding the origin of the Victorine com- 
munity follows, p. 29 and footnote 91 below. 

5 Rabelais, Pantagruel, (ed.) Verdun L. Saulnier, Pantagruel: Première publication critique sur le 
texte original (Geneva: 1965), 37. 
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torines asa source of the obtuse learning that Rabelais and his humanist collab- 
orators decried. The catalog is obviously a set piece that glosses over important 
Victorine contributions to medieval education for the sake of a laugh. But it 
has generated a subspecialty in Rabelais research,® and it has also contributed 
to our appreciation of the Victorine library. Like Abelard’s creative meditation 
on Master William’s motives, Rabelais’s entertaining catalog illuminates as well 
as obscures.” 

The preservation and construction of Victorine memory did not end when 
the order was suppressed. A new generation of investigators returned to the 
canons and their achievements at the beginning of the 19th century, and 
although all were now outsiders, they and their followers have continued to 
preserve and shape the Victorine story, both intentionally and inadvertently. 
Modern and postmodern students of Saint Victor have deepened and extended 
our understanding of the canons and the order, and they have corrected our 
understanding at important points. And just as their predecessors did before 
them, most have pursued other interests while studying the order of Saint Vic- 
tor, injecting their share of obscurities even as they assisted with the myth 
making. The result is a vast and rich account of the Victorine past, one that 
repays every effort given it. 


1 Early Custodians of the Victorine Past 


Very few of the earliest Victorines were historians in the specialized sense of 
the term. During the order's first centuries, only half-a-dozen canons composed 
universal chronicles or history handbooks. Far more of the brothers were inad- 


6 The classic study of Rabelais's catalog is Gustave Brunet (ed.), Catalogue de la bibliothèque de 
l'abbaye de Saint-Victor au sieziéme siècle. Rédigé par François Rabelais, commenté par le bib- 
liophile Jacob [= Paul Lacroix], et suivi d'un essai sur les bibliothèques imaginaires par Gustave 
Brunet (Paris: 1862). I am grateful to Hugh Feiss for this reference. Also see Brett Bodemer, 
“Pantagruel’s Seventh Chapter: The Title as Suspect Codpiece," Master's thesis, University of 
Hawai'i (2006), 24—25, http://works.bepress.com/bbodemer/1/ (accessed February 27, 2016); 
and idem, "Rabelais and the Abbey of Saint-Victor Revisited," Information & Culture 47 (2012): 
4-17. 

7 See Gilbert Ouy’s reflections on Rabelais in Les manuscrits de l’abbaye de Saint-Victor. Cat- 
alogue établi sur la base du répertoire de Claude de Grandrue (1514), BV 10 (Turnhout: 1999), 
vol. 1, 60-63; and idem, “Introduction historique de la bibliothèque de St. Victor,” in Claude 
Grandrue, Le catalogue de l'abbaye S. Victor de Paris de Claude Grandrue, 1514, Text and Index 
by Veronika Gerz-von Buren, with Raymonde Hubschmid and Catherine Regnier (Paris:1983), 
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vertent historians, canons who produced written records intended to facilitate 
their community’s religious life, documents produced almost as by-products of 
the canons’ more immediate and compelling obligations. Inadvertent Victorine 
historians always outnumbered the specialists, and in the early days especially, 
they did the lion’s share of producing an enduring account of their order’s ori- 
gin and early years. 


1.1 The First Victorine Historians 

Hugh of Saint Victor (d. 141) compiled his Chronicon about 1130, and along 
with its prologue, De tribus maximis circumstantiis gestorum, the Chronicon is 
a handbook for students seeking to understand the historical sense of Holy 
Scripture.® The organization and contents of the Chronicon aid historical recall. 
Tables labeled "Creation" and "Restoration" are divided into columns whose 
entries trace world history from Adam to the time of King Agrippa. Lists of 
Hebrew names, geographical names, names of ancient historians, popes, and 
emperors follow the tables, all in chronological order and culminating at the 
beginning if the 12th century. The tables and lists form a universal history meant 
to assist biblical interpretation, a project considered instrumental to the even 
higher goal of re-forming the human soul into the image of God.? Richard of 
Saint Victor (d. 1173) shared Hugh's general conception of and instrumental 
approach to history. He produced the Liber exceptionem between 1153 and 1162, 
a brief encyclopedia of knowledge that includes a survey of world history.!° 
Book 4 of Part One of the Liber exceptionem outlines the human story from 
Adam to the birth of Christ. Book 5 identifies the kingdoms of the world before 
the birth of Christ, and Books 6-0 list emperors from Octavian to Charlemagne. 
Book 10 is a brief survey of the history of the Franks to the 12th century. These 
summaries, much like the tables and lists in Hugh’s Chronicon, were written to 
help students understand the literal/historical meaning of Scripture, and the 
dynamics of history most broadly construed. 


8 William M. Green, “Hugo of St. Victor: De Tribus Maximis Circumstantiis Gestorum,” Specu- 
lum 18 (1943): 484-493; Grover Zinn, Jr, “The Influence of Hugh of St. Victor’s Chronicon 
on the Abbreviationes Chronicorum by Ralph of Diceto,’ Speculum 52 (1977): 38-61. For the 
Victorines’ achievements in universal history, see Isabelle Guyot-Bachy, “Les victorins et 
l’histoire: des maîtres sans disciples?” in L’Ecole de Saint-Victor de Paris, 175-195. 

9 Boyd Taylor Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor: An Interpretation (New York: 
2010). 

10 Jean Châtillon (ed.), Richard of Saint-Victor: Liber exceptionem, Texte critique avec introduc- 
tion, notes et tables (Paris: 1958). See Dale M. Coulter's "Introduction" to the Liber excep- 
tionem in VTT 3.287—296. 
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An anonymous Victorine canon living at the end of the 12th century com- 
posed another universal history called the Chronica abbreviata." Like Hugh and 
Richard before him, the author of the Chronica abbreviata surveyed world his- 
tory from the six days of creation to the time of the Franks. But he extended his 
coverage to about 1190. With almost a century of perspective, the anonymous 
chronicler was ready to report on his community’s origin and early develop- 
ments. “About the year 1114 an order of canons came to be in the Church, that of 
Saint Victor at Paris, and it was propagated through many affiliated churches.” 
The chronicler identifies nine heads of affiliates, a Victorine cardinal, and a Vic- 
torine bishop at Rome. All were “disciples of Abbot Gilduin,” and there were 
others: 


Master Hugh of Saint Victor, second to none in the world in the knowledge 
of Scripture; Master Aachard, bishop of Avranches; Prior Thomas and 
Master Adam, who commanded the first rank of erudition when it comes 
to the Holy Scriptures; and Prior Richard.” 


A century later, Jean de Saint Victor (d. ca. 1328) directed an impressive research 
project that established him as the order’s undisputed master of universal 
history. Jean de Saint Victor followed the example of Hugh, Richard, and the 
anonymous chronicler, but he also broke new ground. After joining the com- 
munity at Paris, he established a Victorine tradition by serving at an affiliated 
priory, returning to Paris, becoming the abbey’s librarian, and then engaging 
in historical production. Several Victorine canons after him followed the same 
career path. Back at Paris, Jean assembled a research team that worked for two 
decades to produce the Memoriale historiarum, a universal chronicle recount- 
ing world history from Adam to the year 1328.58 The team relied heavily on 
non-Victorine sources, especially Holy Scripture and monastic chronicles. The 
Memoriale historiarum is not a history of the Victorine order, for only nine- 
teen short entries are dedicated to the Victorines. These include descriptions 


11 Paris, BnF lat. 15009, fols. 427-77". 

12 BnF lat. 15009, fol. 77": “Ordo Sancti Victoris Parisiensis per multas ecclesias propagatur 
... Magister etiam Hugo de Sancto Victore, in scientia scripturarum nulli secundus in 
orbe, magister quoque Achardus, Abricensis episcopus, prior Thomas et magister Adam, 
in scripturis divinis adprime eruditi, prior Ricardus, fuerunt discipuli abbatis Gilduini." 

13 The autographs are probably BnF lat. 15010, fols. 17-162" (Book 1), and BnF lat. 15011, fols. '— 
494*. Our guide to Jean de Saint Victor and his Memoriale historiarum is Isabelle Guyot- 
Bachy, Le Memoriale historiarum' de Jean de Saint-Victor. Un historien et sa communauté 
au début du XIVe siècle, Bv 12 (Turnhout: 2000). 
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of the foundation of the order and its early illustrious members; accounts of 
royal, papal, and episcopal donations and privileges; records of legal battles 
with other communities, and of the incorporation of affiliate churches.“ The 
research team was content to memorialize the Victorines by inserting a few 
passages about them composed by non-Victorine chroniclers. Similar to the 
Victorine chroniclers who preceded him, Jean de Saint Victor gave little atten- 
tion to his order’s history per se. 


1.2 Inadvertent Collaborators 

Four universal chronicles composed during two centuries is a modest amount 
of historical production. Universal history was clearly not the early Victorine 
priority that worship and ministry and theological education were. But histori- 
cal production is not limited to drawing up tables and lists, or copying passages 
from other chronicles. Victorine canons composed other types of writing. They 
produced it early on and continuously, and it captures and reflects concrete, 
practical aspects of Victorine religious life. Canons produced this writing while 
performing other tasks and pursuing other goals, and that “intentional dis- 
tance” actually enhances its value as historical production. 

One thinks first of the Victorine masterpieces, those theological, spiritual, 
exegetical, homiletical, and liturgical works composed during the 12th and 
early 13th centuries to articulate the community's religious belief and prac- 
tice.!5 But the masterpieces provide very little detailed information about daily 
life at the Parisian abbey. In the prologue to his De arche Noe, Master Hugh 
described the educational setting out of which his writing emerged: "Seated 
with the gathered community of brothers as they asked questions and I 
responded, many topics were discussed.”!6 Such glimpses are exceptional. One 
can sing the sequences of Adam of Saint Victor, or read aloud the sermons of 


14 Guyot-Bachy’s explication of the account of the Victorines in the Memoriale historiarum 
is her shortest chapter, "Chapitre x: Jean, historien de Saint-Victor: un bref regard sur un 
passé brilliant,” 323-331. 

15 The classic study of Saint Victor's literary history is Jean Chátillon's “De Guillaume de 
Champeaux à Thomas Gallus: Chronique d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale de l'École 
de Saint-Victor” Revue du moyen age latin 8 (1952): 139-152, 247-272. Poirel continued 
Father Chátillon's "Chronique," extending its coverage to the 14th century, and surveying 
Victorine research during the second half of the 2oth century. Poirel, “L'école de Saint- 
Victor au Moyen Âge: Bilan d’un demi-siècle historiographique,” Bibliothèque de l'école de 
chartes 156 (1998): 187-207. 

16 Hugh of Saint Victor, De archa Noe and Libellus de formatione arche, Patrice Sicard, (ed.), 
CCCM 176 (Turnhout: 2001), lib. 1, lines 1-16; Sicard, Diagrammes médiévaux et exégése 
visuelle. Le Libellus de formatione arche de Hugues de Saint-Victor, Bv 4 (Paris: 1993; rprt. 
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Richard or Achard of Saint Victor (d. 1771) to hear echoes of the worship and 
preaching that occurred in the abbey church.!” Hugh's De institutione novitio- 
rum and Richard's De questionibus probably originated in the abbey's school of 
novices, out of actual exchanges between master and students that occurred 
there, but they have certainly been expanded and polished. A “vast collection” 
of Hugh's exegetical works, the Didascalicon, and De sacramentis may be the 
written record of a two-part course in biblical exegesis that was offered to stu- 
dents at Saint Victor, but we cannot be certain.!8 

Happily, we possess other witnesses besides the masterpieces. The students 
in Master William's scola did not disband when he left to become bishop of 
Châlons-sur-Marne. They were dedicated to the religious life, so they set to 
work to acquire and construct what they needed to continue it. In the process 
they created and kept records of their acquisitions and construction. Abbot 
Gilduin (d. 1155) and other early leaders obtained patronage of Parisian bishops 
(Guibert [d. 1123] and Étienne de Senlis [d. 1142]), popes (Paschal 11 [d. 1118], 
Honorius 11 [d. 130] and Innocent 11 [d. u43]), and King Louis vr (d. 137). 
They directed the construction of more and larger buildings.!? They collected 
and composed the books needed for their religion, especially missals, graduals, 
breviaries, an ordinal and a customary. And as the anonymous chronicler 
testified, they acquired other churches and welcomed creative educators into 
their expanding congregation. 

The Victorines' ordinal (the Liber ordinarius) and customary (the Liber ordi- 
nis) were modeled on earlier exemplars, the ordinal on ancient rites and the 
customary on Benedictine and Cistercian predecessors.?? Both books are gen- 


2001), 10-11. Comparing this precious description with the Victorine customary and Hugh's 
De institutione novitiorum, Sicard determined “concretely the moment of the Victorine day 
when the activities were engaged in that gave birth to the De archa Noe and the Libellus 
de formatione" (Sicard, Diagrammes, 11). 

17 Juliet Mousseau (ed.), Adam of Saint-Victor, Sequences. Introduction, Text, Translation, and 
Notes (Dallas Medieval Texts and Translations) 18 (Louvain: 2011). Hugh Feiss (ed.), Achard 
of Saint-Victor: Works, CS 165 (Collegeville: 1989). 

18 Dominique Poirel, Livre de la nature et débat trinitaire au x11e siècle. Le De tribus diebus de 
Hugues de Saint-Victor, Bv 14 (Turnhout: 2002), 98, 101. 

19 For the Victorine buildings see Jean-Pierre Willesme, “L'abbaye Saint-Victor de Paris: 
L'église et les bâtiments, des origines à la Revolution,” in L'abbaye parisienne de Saint- 
Victor au Moyen Age, (ed.) Jean Longére, Bv 1 (Turnhout: 1991), 97-111; and idem, “Saint- 
Victor au temps d'Abélard,' in Abélard en son temps. Actes du colloque international 
organisé à l'occasion du 9e centenaire de la naissance de Pierre Abélard (14-19 mai 1979), 
(ed.) Jean Jolivet, (Paris: 1981), 95-106. 

20 Margot Fassler's Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in Twelfth-Cen- 
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eral and practical, intended to facilitate the daily, weekly, and seasonal practice 
of reformed Augustinian religion. One third of the seventy-five chapters in the 
Liber ordinis identify seventeen officers (seniores) by title and description of 
duties, but a community archivist or recorder is not among them. The absence 
is not unusual, but neither does it mean that historical production did not occur 
at Saint Victor, or that the production that did occur was insignificant. Instead 
of designating an historian, the Liber ordinis distributes a variety of historical 
duties among other seniores. Some of them kept the community’s accounts, 
and others managed the community’s correspondence. Some recorded the 
decisions and policies of the abbey council or the general chapter, and oth- 
ers produced lists of personnel, books, and property. Seniores who completed 
these duties were among the first to serve their community’s future by creating 
documents that preserved its past. 

The armarius was chief among the inadvertent Victorine historians, for as 
the officer responsible for the reading, chant, and liturgy of the community, 
he created or directed the creation of a considerable amount of historical pro- 
duction. He acted as both librarian and chanter in a dual ministry that was 
already ancient at the beginning of the 12th century?! As librarian he man- 
aged, distributed, and protected the order's books— Bibles, liturgical manu- 
als, works of the Fathers, and other texts that guided and gave voice to Vic- 
torine religion. Managing, distributing, and protecting the books required the 
armarius to do some historical writing. For example, he saw to it that ex lib- 
ris donation notes and colophons were inscribed in the abbey's manuscripts. 
He probably inscribed these brief texts himself, or directed copyists and/or 
other writers to inscribe them. The donation notes are especially informative 
sources, for they identify donors by name, and often reveal titles and social 
networks, religious affiliations, or levels of education. Archdeacons, bishops 
of Paris, counselors of Parlement, King Louis VII, and Queen Blanche, mother 
of King Louis 1x donated books to the Victorines. So did university bache- 
lors and masters, physicians, and humanists. Gilbert Ouy's (d. 2011) important 
studies of Jean Gerson (d. 1429), Nicolas de Clamanges (d. 1437), and Simon 


tury Paris, 2nd ed. (Notre Dame, IN: 2011) is the standard study of Saint Victor's ordinal. 
The customary is available in Luc Jocqué and Ludovicus Milis (eds.), Liber Ordinis Sancti 
Victoris Parisiensis, CCCM 61 (Turnhout: 1984). On sources of the customary see Jocqué, 
"Les structures de la population claustrale dans l'ordre de Saint-Victor au x11e siècle. Un 
essai d'analyse du Liber Ordinis,’ in L'abbaye parisienne, 60, n. 16. 

21 Margot Fassler, "The Office of Cantor in Early Western Monastic Rules and Customaries: 
A Preliminary Investigation,” Early Music History 5 (1985): 29-51; idem, Gothic Song, 79-82; 
Jocqué, “Les structures," 74-79. 
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de Plumetot (d. 1443) resulted from his discovery and analysis of manuscripts 
that these early French humanists donated to the Victorine library. Ouy iden- 
tified the humanists’ sub-collections through close attention to the donation 
notes.?2 

The armarius also produced inventories of the manuscripts in the abbey’s 
collection. Three lists containing dozens of titles survive from the 12th cen- 
tury, and they form the core from which later lists and catalogs developed.?3 
Together with other related sources, the lists and catalogs tell the story of 
the Victorine library. The abbey's “old library" was located in the house of 
Arnoul (d. 184), bishop of Lisieux and devoted friend of the Victorines.?^ Its 
manuscripts were eventually stored in separate wooden pulpits organized and 
coded according to subject matter and use. Some were chained to the pulpits, 
for use on site. Others were not chained, and the armarius distributed them 
to canons for use in the house's corporate activities and for private reading. 
Smaller, specialized collections were housed in other locations—a liturgical 
collection in the "choir library," a small collection kept near the dining hall for 
reading at mealtime, and a collection of medical texts stored in the infirmary. 
Later Victorine armarii loaned books to outsiders or hosted outsiders in the 
library's reading room. A new library building was constructed between 1501 
and 1509, and the armarius at the time, Claude de Grandrue (d. 1520), directed 
the transfer of the pulpits and manuscripts to their new home. Grandrue also 
produced a new catalog of the library's contents with an updated alphabetical 
code system in which each letter or group of letters corresponded to a pulpit 
containing about twenty manuscripts.?? The Seine River overflowed its banks 


22  Ouy described his study of "les divers fonds individuals" of these early humanists in 
"Introduction," Les manuscrits, 115-26. 

23 BnF lat. 15149, fols. 102" and v; Paris, Bibliothèque de |’ Arsenal lat. 265, fol. 94"; and BnF 
lat. 14614, fol. 202". Ouy reconstructed 15th-century lists from the code systems used in 
later catalogs, and he also identified discrete 17th- and 18th-century catalogs (Ouy, Les 
manuscrits, 1:37—51). 

24 See the helpful history of the Victorine library in Jean-Pierre Willesme, “La bibliothèque 
de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor de Paris,’ Cahiers de recherches médiévales et humanistes 17 
(2009): 241-255. 

25 Ouy, Les manuscrits, 1:50-55. Ouy believed Grandrue copied the “alphabetical catalog" 
froman older work that was itself preceded by earlier inventories. Grandrue also produced 
a "topographical catalog" (BnF lat. 14767) that was updated by later Victorine librarians. 
The most complete entries in Grandrue's catalogs include code, title, author's name, and 
summaries of contents. Some also include short assessments of contents, commentaries 
on the misidentification or misclassification of the work(s), criticism of the quality of the 
language, etc. 
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and flooded the library in 1615, so canons hauled pulpits and manuscripts up to 
the second floor of the building. The manuscript collection continued to grow, 
and the library building was renovated again in the middle of the 17th century. 
The Victorine library was opened to the public three days a week, for several 
hours each day, and it saw many visitors. The Order of Saint Victor was “nation- 
alized” in 1790, and an edict issued on 11 March 1790, declared the library’s 
volumes property of the state. The following year, the great library was closed, 
and its manuscripts were divided between the Bibliothèque nationale, the Bib- 
liothéque Mazarine, and the Bibliothèque de |’ Arsenal. 

In addition to the book-related duties he discharged as librarian, the armar- 
ius also served as the community’s chanter. Most of his chanter duties were 
directly related to the performance of religion. He made liturgical assign- 
ments and announcements, he directed singing during Offices and Masses, he 
instructed readers and singers who had roles in the liturgy, and he assessed 
their abilities. But as chanter he also produced and worked with documents. 
Each week he wrote out a table assigning canons to different roles in the liturgy. 
He “read letters in chapter meetings,” a duty that probably involved him in the 
organization and early management of the Victorine archives. The amount of 
official correspondence increased as the order grew, and that growth forced 
the creation of procedures and policies for copying, cataloging, and archiv- 
ing. The Liber ordinis rarely mentions these activities, although it does charge 
the armarius to direct the abbey’s scriptorium, and activity in the scriptorium 
was directly linked to communication and archiving. Little known copyists in 
the scriptorium helped preserve and shape the order's memory by producing 
and reproducing official letters, charters, and other official administrative doc- 
uments.?6 Unknown archivists who directed or managed the archive's growing 
collection were also inadvertent contributors to Victorine history. 

The Liber ordinis also charges the armarius to "note anniversaries in the 
kalendar” so he probably produced the order's first necrology.?? Obits in the 


26 Françoise Gasparri has reminded us of the difficulty of speaking of “a Victorine scripto- 
rium" during the 12th century. See her "Constitution et première organisation d'une biblio- 
thèque canoniale au x11e siècle: L'exemple de Saint-Victor de Paris," Cahiers de recherches 
médiévales et humanistes 17 (2009): 203-208; idem, "Scriptorium et bureau d'écriture de 
l'abbaye Saint-Victor de Paris,’ in L'abbaye parisienne, 119-139. Martin Schoebel’s Archiv 
und Besitz der Abtei St. Viktor in Paris (Bonn: 1991) is our guide to the archives. Also see 
Bonnard's catalog of the Victorine archival materials and cartularies in Histoire, 1, xxiv- 
xxv ("Section A: Archives"); and Jocqué, "Les structures," 65 and n. 27. 

27 Liber ordinis, 84, 275. An immensely useful edition of the necrology has issued from the 
Hugo von Sankt Viktor Institut, which is directed by Rainer Berndt, s.J., Ursula Vones- 
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necrology quickly became valuable sources for the order's mundane and pious 
remembrance. Much like the ex libris notes in the manuscripts, the obits in 
the necrology indicate family and religious affiliations, titles, and vocations of 
members of the order and non-Victorines friends. Many also identify donations 
of properties, goods, and monies to the abbey community. Some record specific 
amounts given to the general operating fund, bourses of individual abbey 
personnel, or to the community for specified uses.28 

Others helped produce the large and varied body of Victorine records that 
survives. The writing duties of these inadvertent historians were not always 
specified, but we can deduce them from other duties that were specified, and 
from the records themselves. The Liber ordinis charges the chamberlain (cam- 
erarius) to oversee the receipt, management, and payment of the community’s 
funds. Aided by an under-chamberlain and an assistant (coadiutor), the cham- 
berlain bought and sold land, administered monetary donations, and was gen- 
erally responsible for the order’s financial transactions.?? These transactions 
generated documents pertaining to incomes, payments, purchases, and sales, 
and as the order's landed and material wealth increased so did the number 
and importance of those documents. Between 1140 and 1240, middling nobles 
and banal lords donated an impressive amount of property to the Victorines, 
and churches located on the donated lands almost always entered into the Vic- 
torine congregation. Many of the churches were neighborhood chapels located 
in the deaneries of the Parisian archdeaconries. Others farther afield were 
or became priories where small groups of canons resided, prayed, and deliv- 
ered Christian ministry to local communities.?? In addition, existing religious 
communities residing in their own houses adopted the Victorine customary 
and submitted to its strictures, thereby becoming Victorine and further enlarg- 
ing the congregation.?! Most of these new Victorine communities were male, 


Liebenstein and Monika Seifert (eds.), Necrologium abbatiae Sancti Victoris Parisiensis 
(Corpus Victorinorum, opera ad fidem codicum recollecta) 1 (Munich: 2012). 

28 See Legitur in necrologio victorino. Studien zum Nekrolog von Sankt Viktor, (eds.) Anette 
Lóffler and Bjórn Geberd, (Instrumenta Historica) 7 (Münster: 2015). This valuable collec- 
tion of articles came to my attention too late for substantial inclusion in this chapter. 

29 Liber ordinis, 30-37; Jocqué, "Les structures,” 65. 

30 See Schoebel's thorough descriptions (with maps) of the properties and churches in 
Archiv und Besitz, 85-227. 

31  TheVictorines' reform of the community at the Parisian abbey of Saint Geneviève in 1147 is 
the classic example. See René Giard, "Étude sur l’histoire del’ abbaye de Sainte-Geneviève 
de Paris jusqu’ à la fin du xtte siècle,” Mémoires de la Société de l'histoire de Paris et de l Île- 
de-France 30 (1903): 55-66. 
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although female Victorine communities were established during the period.?? 
The Liber ordinis outlines the chamberlain’s financial responsibilities in gen- 
eral terms. Other documents are more specific. The necrology for example, 
and later Victorine journals and chronicles identify a solliciteur and a pro- 
cureur près des tribunaux who managed the order's financial and real estate 
records.?? The importance of the chamberlains and solliciteurs increased over 
time, for the records they produced and managed were tools (weapons?) in the 
ongoing struggle to protect and extend the order’s landed, material, and finan- 
cial wealth. We should recognize and credit these financial and legal officers 
for their contributions to the preservation and construction of Victorine his- 
tory. 

Another inadvertent Victorine historian produced and managed the order's 
statutes, those records of decisions made at general chapters and intended 
to complete or revise prescriptions in the order's customary.?^ New statutes 
were promulgated whenever a particularly vigorous abbot was elected, or when 
an unusually activist general chapter decided some aspect(s) of observance 
should be changed. The Liber ordinis does not assign care of the growing corpus 
of statutes to a senior, but one suspects that the armarius recorded and archived 
the statutes at first, given his responsibility for the scriptorium and for making 
announcements in the abbey chapter meetings. Or he might have assigned this 
duty to a copyist or other recorder. References to a “secretary” in later Victorine 
sources probably identify the canon who performed this important function. 


2 The Witness of Outsiders 


Later Victorine chroniclers relied heavily on the production of the armarii, 
chamberlains, and secretaries. Jean Picard (d. 1615) compiled a Chronicon eccle- 
siae Victorinae that is essentially a collection of lists. Jean de Thoulouze (d.1659) 
entitled a chapter of his Antiquitates regalis abbatiae Sancti Victoris Parisiensis 
libri duodecim “Concerning Canons of Saint-Victor who were Famous Writers,” 
but the chapter is about books not canons. It is essentially a list of titles copied 


32 Erin Jordan, “The Success of the Order of Saint-Victor: A Study of the Patronage of 
Canonical Foundations in Thirteenth-Century Flanders and Hainaut,” Revue d’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique 96 (2001): 5-33. 

33 Pierre Driart and François Grin used solliciteur and procureur prés des tribunaux. These 
later Victorine historians are discussed below. 

34 Luc Jocqué is our guide to the Victorine statutes. For an introduction see “Les structures,” 
53-58, 57-58 n. 8, and 93 n. 126. Also see Bonnard, Histoire, 1:130-184. 
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directly from Grandrue's catalog. Simon Gourdan's (d. 1729) Vies et maximes 
saintes des hommes illustres de S. Victor de Paris is a selective and polemical 
elaboration of the order’s necrology. 

Non-Victorines were not privy to the order’s abundant historical produc- 
tion. They looked on from the outside, so their observations are removed 
and thus limited. At the same time, they provide “third-party” confirmations 
of or challenges to the Victorines’ claims. An unnamed “external student” 
described William of Champeaux’s instruction in a letter to one of his benefac- 
tors. According to the student, Master William taught at the poor little church 
of Saint Victor with a voice more angelic than human. He taught human and 
divine science without cost, for the cause of God alone, to any who would lis- 
ten. The student had not seen or heard better instruction in all the land.?5 The 
student probably believed these over blown claims would persuade his bene- 
factor to continue supporting him, but his ascription of knowledge and virtue 
became the standard way of describing Victorine masters. A bit later, another 
extern named Lawrence of Westminster used similar terms to describe Hugh 
of Saint Victor. In a letter that forms the preface to the Sententie de divinitate, 
Lawrence recalled seeking out Master Hugh who was widely known for his 
teaching and upright life. Lawrence’s classmates asked him to commit Mas- 
ter Hugh’s instruction to writing. Hugh agreed to the project, and checked 
Lawrence’s transcriptions once a week, cutting out anything he deemed super- 
fluous, adding anything that was left out, changing whatever needed correcting, 
and approving those parts that were well stated.36 

Other outsiders wrote letters in which they too lauded the Victorines' knowl- 
edge and virtue. Early in the 1160s, Garinus, prior of the English abbey of Saint 
Alban's, wrote to Saint Victor commending his brother Matthew to the care of 
the community. In a follow-up letter, Prior Garinus declared he was so pleased 
with the outcome of Matthew's stay at Saint Victor that he commended his 
grandson to the abbey for the same purpose.*” A decade later, outsiders com- 
mended the Victorines for their resolution of the unhappy scandal surrounding 
Abbot Ernis (d. ca. 173). Pope Alexander 111 (d. 1181) congratulated the Vic- 


35 The letter is edited in Philipp Jaffé, Monumenta Bamburgensia (Bibliotheca rerum Ger- 
manicarum) 50 (Berlin: 1869), 286. 

36 The letter is edited in Ambrogio Piazzoni, "Ugo di San Vittore 'auctor' delle 'Sententiae 
de divinitate'" Studi Medievali 32.2 (1982): 912—913. An English translation by Christopher 
Evans is available in VTT 111-112. 

37 Heinrich Denifle and Émile Chatelain (eds.), Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 4 vols 
(Paris: 1891-1894), 1:36-38; and PL 196.1230. Rodney M. Thomson, Manuscripts from St. 
Alban's Abbey, 1066-1225, 2 vols, 2nd ed. (Woodbridge: 1985), 1:64-65. 
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torines for electing a new abbot who was “honorable and lettered.’ Cardinal 
Alexander of Saint-Laurence in Lucina encouraged the Victorines to put the 
scandal behind them, to make true canonial discipline flourish once again at 
Saint Victor through their example and teaching.?8 

A sizeable company of non-Victorine chroniclers honored the Victorines 
in a variety of ways. The continuation of Sigebert of Gembloux’s Chronicon 
ab anno 381 ad m3 described Hugh of Saint Victor as “brilliant in the knowl- 
edge of religion and letters, second to none of his time in knowledge of the 
seven liberal arts."?? Robert de Torigny (d. 186) described the Victorines in his 
De immutatione ordinis monachorum (154) using similar language. William of 
Champeaux was a “lettered and religious man,’ and during Gilduin's abbacy, 
many clerics "instructed in divine and secular letters" came to Saint Victor, 
a place where “knowledge of letters and religious humility flourished.” Hugh 
and Richard of Saint Victor were Robert's prime examples of educated and 
religious men.*° A dozen other chroniclers mentioned Hugh and Richard in 
similar terms.^! Jacques de Vitry devoted a full chapter of the Historia Hieros- 
alimitana Abbreviata (ca. 1221) to the Victorines, and was especially impressed 
by their diligent observance of the Rule of St. Augustine, their general chap- 
ter meetings, and their penitential ministry among Parisian scholars.^? But he 
focused on Hugh, in his mind the most noteworthy among the order's many 
masters. Hugh incited many to virtuous behavior by his example of holiness, 
but he also led many to knowledge through mellifluous teaching.* Vincent de 
Beauvais employed a different historical method. He dropped long sections of 
works by Masters Hugh and Richard into his encyclopedic Speculum historiale 
(ca. 1250).^^ Caesar of Heisterbach employed yet another method in his Dia- 


38 | PL200.876-877; PL 196.1395. 

39 Monumenta Germaniae Historica, ss, t. 6 (Hanover: 1844), 452; cited in Guyot-Bachy, “Les 
victorins et ’ histoire,” 182, n. 10. 

40 Robert de Torigny, De immutatione ordinis monachorum, in Chronique de Robert de Torigni, 
abbé du Mont-Saint-Michel suive de divers opuscules historiques, 2 vols, (ed.) Léopold 
Delisle (Rouen: 1873), 2190. 

41  Guyot-Bachy, “Les victorins et l’histoire,” 182-183. 

42 Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis, (ed.) John Hinnebusch (Fribourg: 1972), 137-139. 

43 Jacques de Vitry, Historia occidentalis, 138. 

44 Vincent de Beauvais devoted bk. 26, chapts. 47-118, and bk. 27, chapts. 18-57 of the Specu- 
lum historiale to Hugh of Saint Victor, and all but two of those chapters are transcriptions 
of Hugh's works. Likewise, bk. 27, chapts. 58-82 are about Richard of Saint Victor, and 
all but one of those are transcriptions. Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum quadruplex sive 
speculum maius: naturale, doctrinale, morale, historiale, 4 vols (Douai: 1624; repr. 1964), 
4:1070-1096 and 1102-1125. 
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logus miraculorum (ca. 1210) when he told the story of the penitent scholar 
who went to Saint Victor for absolution in 1199 and received more than he 
bargained for, and the story of the miracle wrought in the presence of the 
Victorine Master Absalon, an “honest and lettered man.”45 He also described 
a legal dispute before Philip Augustus in which Victorine Abbot Jean le Teu- 
tonique (d. 1234) won the king’s heart and support by means of his simplicity. 
The canons who accompanied the holy abbot and vigorously argued their case 
were “able and lettered.”#6 The compilers of the Grandes Chroniques de France 
(completed at Saint Denis, 1274-1461) mentioned King Louis vrs deathbed con- 
fession to Abbot Gilduin, the bishop of Meaux’s retirement to Saint Victor, 
and Philip Augustus’s foundation of La Victoire “of the order of Saint-Victor 
of Paris."^? 

These chroniclers followed earlier externs and bishops who praised the reli- 
gious devotion, learning, and moral virtue of the Victorines. Some repeated 
epithets and miracle stories devised during an earlier age, and others extolled 
the Victorines by copying long samples of their writing into their own chroni- 
cles. A few outsiders acknowledged the tension between scholarship and piety; 
e.g. Hildebert of Lavardin (d. 1133) assured William of Champeaux that any 
qualms he might have about teaching while pursuing the religious life were 
unfounded.^? But most outside observers had other interests, and so analysis 
that pushes below the surface of epithets, obits, and copied passages had to 
wait. Investigation of the concrete realities of belief and practice, and of the 
Victorines' efforts to negotiate the tensions inherent in their own identity came 
later. 


3 Late-Medieval Victorine Historians 


The shift began during the 15th century, when some canons at the Parisian 
abbey began to give extended attention to their own experience. These brothers 
wrote journals that are decidedly different from the necrology, library cata- 
logs, statutes, and property lists. The journals consist of brief entries arranged 
chronologically and paratactically, so in some ways they resemble the chron- 


45 Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, (ed.) Joseph Strange, 2 vols (Cologne: 
1851; repr. 1966), 1:75-77 and 255-256. 

46 Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dialogus miraculorum, 1:365. 

47 Les grandes chroniques de France, 10 vols, (ed.) Jules Viard (Paris: 1920-1953), 5:281; 6:316, 
365-366. 

48  Hildebert of Lavardin, Epistola ad magistrum Willelmum de Campellis, PL 171141. 
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icles that preceded them. But the subjects under consideration are very dif- 
ferent, and so is the observers’ distance from those subjects. Canons who 
wrote journals moved in close, offering their own observations of activities 
that occurred within the walls of the abbey and the priories. Victorine life has 
become the topic of discussion, whether it be the vocations or even physical 
health of individual members, the condition of buildings and properties, reor- 
ganizations of the order’s administration, or the interaction of abbey seniores 
with outsiders. Nineteenth-century editors of the journals did not fully appre- 
ciate the change. They omitted entries that describe ordinations, first Masses, 
important liturgies, and other specialized aspects of Victorine religion. Con- 
strained as they were by limited resources and space, the editors deemed these 
subjects less important than public executions, the sighting of a comet, or an 
early frost.49 The Victorine journal-writers certainly set their sights lower than 
universal history, for their writing was probably intended for private consump- 
tion. But they avoided epithets and miracle stories (mostly). They made only 
a few lists, and they rarely copied the writing of others. Instead, they created 
original records of Victorine life, and some of their records are valuable because 
they are unique. 

Guillaume Tuisselet’s journal is an early and striking example. Tuisselet 
entered the Victorine community at the beginning of the 15th century, and he 
served as head of the affiliated priory at Saint Denis in Athis-sur-Orge before 
returning to the Parisian abbey in 1439. He was a gifted leader, and before 
his death in 1456 he served as under-prior, almoner, and finally prior.5° While 
discharging the demanding duties of these offices, Tuisselet somehow found 
time for historical researches. He traveled to Marseilles in 1440 and transcribed 
documents at the monastery of Saint Victor there. He also traveled to the 
abbey of Jumiéges to consult their copy of the “chronicle of Sigebert"*! He 


49 Baron de Ruble despaired that François Grin wrote more about daily life at the abbey than 
about “important events in Paris,’ and he confessed that he omitted much that Grin wrote 
about Victorine religion (F. Grin, Cronique [1554-1570], Le Baron de Ruble [ed.], Memoires 
de la Société de l’histoire de Paris et de I’ Ile-de-France 22 [1894], 6, 9). Lucien Auvray edited 
and published only those portions of Guillaume Cotin's journal that related to Giordano 
Bruno in “Giordano Bruno à Paris d’après le témoinage d'un contemporain [1585-1586], 
Memoires de la Société de l'Histoire de Paris et de L'Ile-de-France 27 [1900], 288-301. 

50  ForTuisselet's biography, Bonnard relied on the relevant sections of Jean de Thoulouze's 
Antiquitates (BnF lat. 14375, 317) and Simon Gourdan's Vies et maximes (BnF fr. 22937, 381- 
383). Bonnard, Histoire, 1:411—412, 417. 

51 Claude Malingre, Les Antiquitez de la ville de Paris (Paris:1640), 441; Bonnard, Histoire 1:412; 
Jean Chátillon, Théologie, spiritualité, et métaphysique dans l'oeuvre oratoire d'Achard de 
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kept notebooks full of records of the Victorine past, including one that contains 
precious transcriptions of epitaphs and epigraphs found throughout the abbey, 
on tombs, stonework, clocks, furniture, and paintings.52 

Tuisselet drew up a list of names of Victorine canons who lived between 
1303 and 1451, and added it to earlier lists he found in the abbey archives. Later 
canons added names and biographical information to Tuisselet’s list, so that 
we possess a composite census of the Victorine population up to the time of 
the French Revolution. The census reveals different offices (abbot, prior) and 
titles (cardinal, archbishop, bishop) that canons held, and various academic 
degrees that they attained (master of arts, licentiatus in theologia, doctor of 
theology).9? The necrology was a primary source for the developing census, 
although the two differ in an important respect. Most of the approximately 
1600 professed canons remembered in the necrology are identified as priest 
(sacerdos), deacon (dyaconus), or subdeacon (subdyaconus). A typical necrol- 
ogy entry looks like this: "Obiit Galterus sacerdos, canonicus noster professus." 
The repeated and meticulous indication of ordained status provides a needed 
reminder. For seven centuries, most Victorine brothers embraced and enacted 
the reformed canonial conviction that priests should live in community and 
minister the Christian sacraments to the faithful under the authority of their 
bishops. The viri illustres so prominent in the Victorine census were thus excep- 
tional in both senses of the term. They were uniquely gifted individuals who 
rose to positions of prominence, wrote masterpieces, or accomplished other 
remarkable achievements. But by doing so they were also different from most 
of their canon-priest brothers during most of Victorine history. 

Tuisselet's journal is different. It contains eyewitness reminiscences of 
important events and activities that occurred during the years 1447-1451.54 
He was present when Guillelmus Chartier was consecrated bishop of Paris at 


Saint-Victor. Études d'histoire doctrinale précédées d'un essai sur la vie et l'oeuvre d' Achard 
(Études de philosophie médiévale) 56 (Paris: 1969), 44. 

52 The collection of epitaphs and epigraphs is in BnF lat. 15058, fols. 1477-160". Other collec- 
tions are copied as chapters 1-5 of the “Miscellaneous Appendices" attached to Jean de 
Thoulouze's Antiquitates (BnF lat. 14677, fols. 428'—432"), or as separate pieces in other 
places (e.g. BnF lat. 14687, fols. 2247, 440", etc.). 

53  Tuisselet’s list is copied in Arsenal lat. 794, fols. 537-65", and BnF lat. 14686, fols. 207-64". 
He no doubt consulted earlier lists from 1246 and 1286 that were inscribed at the end of 
the necrology, BnF lat. 14673, fols. 271-273". Bonnard, Histoire, 1:310—312, 328—329, 412; and 
2189. Bonnard published an abbreviated version of the composite census as Appendix 4 
in Histoire 2:265—270. 

54  BnFlat.14687, fols. 224"—233*. These folios are entitled "Observationes Guillelmi Tuisseletii 
ab anno 1447 usque anno 1451." An edition of Tuisselet's journal by Auvray and entitled 
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the Victorine abbey church in 1447, and he wrote an extended description of 
the service that is an important source for the history of Christian liturgy. He 
described the unexpected death of Victorine Abbot André Barré (d. 1448) in 
detailed and moving terms. He made notes in his journal of royal and other 
donations to fund needed repairs of abbey buildings. Tuisselet also described 
a public solicitation to gain further contributions from the faithful. The solic- 
itation excited such devotion that “all of Paris made their way to the abbey.” 
Tuisselet’s descriptions are our primary source of information for the solicita- 
tion, as are the journal entries describing his own pilgrimage to Rome in 1450, 
the Jubilee Year.55 Canons before Tuisselet had mentioned the Victorines in 
their universal chronicles, but none considered Victorine life as Tuisselet did. 
He and the journal-writers who followed him described abbey life at a seasonal, 
monthly, or sometimes daily pace, and these descriptions offer glimpses of Vic- 
torine religion in unprecedented detail. 

Pierre Boucher followed Guillaume Tuisselet's example and kept a journal 
while he lived at Saint Victor at the end of the 15th century. Scant records 
indicate that he served long and faithfully as Victorine under-prior. The original 
version of his journal has not been discovered or identified, but copies of it 
survive in the works of Jean de Thoulouze.56 These copies of Boucher's journal 
are important for they contain rare accounts of an extended campaign to 
reform Victorine religion. The “Windesheim reform" began during the mid- 
1490s and culminated when six canons from the abbey of Saint Séverin were 
sent to Saint Victor to forestall reported abuses and improve observance there. 
Leaders of this initiative hoped to subsume the Victorine abbey and affiliates 
into the Windesheim Congregation. Their initial attempt failed; the six canons 
stayed less than a year, departing in August of 1498. The Victorines put up stiff 
resistance, and the findings of the visitors were inconclusive. Undeterred, the 
reformers changed tactics and eventually succeeded. Between 1513 and 1515 
they incorporated the Victorine order into a larger confederation first called 
the Congregation of France, then the Congregation of Saint Victor.5? 


"Chronique de Guillaume Tuisselet, religieux de Saint-Victor (1450)" was announced in 
the Bulletin de la Société de l’histoire de Paris et de l'Ile de France 28 (1901): 84, but it was 
never published. 

55 Bonnard translated and summarized portions of Tuisselet's journal in Histoire, 1:4312—424. 

56 Bonnard translated and summarized portions of Boucher's journal in Histoire, 1:448—465; 
and 2:1-21. 

57 Boucher’s journal and statutes emanating from general chapters indicate that Victorine 
discipline (i.e. the Liber ordinis) was recommended for use in all communities of the new 
Congregation of Saint Victor, but also that the Victorines enjoyed no real administrative 
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This was in fact the second Congregation of Saint Victor, the first having 
been established two centuries earlier through some sweeping reforms issued 
by Benedict x11 (d. 1342). The chapters of Benedict’s Ad decorem ecclesiae spon- 
sae Dei (issued 13 May 1339) altered a wide range of policies and practices of 
the Augustinian Canons, including their dietary regulations, lodgings restric- 
tions, travel practices, and educational policy. At the institutional level, Ad 
decorem ecclesiae sponsae Dei re-established a federal structure among the vari- 
ous orders of Augustinian Canons, including the Canons of Saint Victor. Similar 
reform initiatives followed. Statutes emanating from general chapter meet- 
ings after 1515 trace periodic initiatives by Victorines and non-Victorines alike 
to impose greater discipline and more strict observance among the canons. 
The statutes also reveal the less noble machinations of individuals and fac- 
tions contending for control of the order's significant wealth and influence. The 
journals of Pierre Boucher and others supplement and enhance the statutes, 
sometimes providing unique witnesses to particular actions, individuals, or 
outcomes associated with these reforms. Boucher reports on another wave of 
reform that followed the Windesheim campaign, this one triggered for the most 
part by the misadventures of Victorine Abbot Caracciolo (d. 1550). It culmi- 
nated between 1544 and 1548 when a new generation of reformers imposed new 
administrative and financial procedures on the Victorines. Henceforth, a non- 
Victorine commendatory abbot presided as General of the Congregation, and 
a Victorine Prior-Vicar directed religion and discipline at the abbey and in the 
affiliates. Another campaign was launched a century later, but we can return to 
it in the following section. 

All of this reform activity shaped and directed the longer arc of Victorine life 
during the late medieval and early modern periods. Pope Benedict's reforms 
included the Victorines along with the Benedictines, Cistercians, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans, which confirms that all were touched by the significant social 
and economic changes that altered the western kingdoms during the 14th 
century. The Windesheim campaigns reveal Saint Victor's involvement in the 
ecclesial and cultural turbulence of the Protestant Reformation, and the Vic- 
torine reforms of the 17th century must be viewed as part of the wider trans- 
formations that world economic historians Eric Hobsbaum and Hugh Trevor- 
Roper dubbed the "General Crisis" These successive waves of organizational 
and administrative restructuring completed the Victorines' ideal and experi- 


authority over the other communities. The Congregation was headed by a General who 
was elected by and from among the heads of the houses in the Congregation. See Bonnard, 
Histoire, 231—21. 
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ence of re-formation. Institutional transformation joined community and per- 
sonal transformation that Victorine canons had long advocated and achieved, 
so that one can say that improvement through re-formation at personal, com- 
munal and structural levels was an enduring Victorine ideal.58 

Canons Pierre Driart (d. 1535), Françoise Grin (d. 1553), Guillaume Cotin 
(d. 1586), and Charles de Mailley (d. 1590) wrote journals after Pierre Boucher, 
and together with him provide almost complete running coverage of the 16th 
century.°? They might have considered their coverage a shared calling, and 
approached each continuation as a duty owed to their order's memory. Pierre 
Driart entered Saint Victor when he was fifteen years old, and soon served 
the Parisian community as under-prior and chamberlain.9? He served later 
as prior in several affiliated churches. His journal opens with his own contri- 
bution to the developing census, but unlike the lists of Tuisselet and others, 
Driart's list includes dates when Victorine brothers were vested (began their 
novitiate), made their professions, and/or were promoted to various offices. 
Driart's modern editor complained that his journal does little more than “fill 
out the list with certain monastic facts, 62 but viewed from a different per- 
spective, those facts are much more than filler. They give a concrete sense of 
the living membership of the community during the years 1522 to 1535. One 
is struck by repeated mentions of young men joining the order—two who 
were ten years old, two who were about seventeen, another two who were 
*young children" Numerous records of ordinations and first Masses reinforce 
and personalize our suspicion that priestly ministry was a Victorine priority. 
Driart also described extensive renovations of the Parisian abbey. He enumer- 
ated specific repairs to walls and pavements, and described the demolition and 
reconstruction of the abbey church, cloister, chapter house, and clock tower. He 
described the extension and reorganization of fields, orchards, and grounds, 
as well as heavy rains, droughts, and seasons when vineyards produced excep- 
tional wines. Driart did not ignore Victorine corporate life. He kept detailed 


58  Hugh's vision of personal reform that was both theological and ecclesial-communal, and 
was facilitated through instruction, writing, modeling, and corporate life, is the subject of 
Coolman's The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor. 

59  Thoulouze copied portions of these journals as chaps. 6-11 of the "Miscellaneous Appen- 
dices" at the end of the Antiquitates (BnF lat. 14677, fols. 432"—4557). 

60  Driartis named as a novice among 42 Victorines in the year 1502 (Bonnard, Histoire, 2:466). 

61 BnFfr 25229, fols. 1-5; the balance of the journal extends to fol. 114. Fernand Bouron (ed.), 
"Chronique Parisienne de Pierre Driart, Chambrier de Saint-Victor (1522-35)" Memoires de 
la Societe de l'histoire de Paris et de l'Ile de France 22 (1895): 67-178. 

62  Bouron, "Chronique Parisienne de Pierre Driart,” 69. 
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accounts of annual general chapter meetings, noting their locations and par- 
ticipants, and summarizing statutes emanating from them. Reading Driart’s 
journal, one gets a sense of finally gaining access to the Victorine community, 
of finally viewing Victorine life from the inside. 

Francoise Grin’s journal picks up the story at mid-century. Professed a canon 
at the Parisian abbey in 1555, Grin was ordained to the priesthood in 1559, 
and he then served as secretary of the chapter, under-chanter, and vesterer 
before 1570 when he left Paris to lead the priory at Villiers-le-Bel. His journal 
ends in 1570.8? Similar to Boucher, but only in passing, Grin referred to the 
reform campaign at mid-century. Similar to Driart, he registered the reception 
of novices, their professions, ordinations, and deaths. He also described liturgy 
at the abbey, and specific occasions when members of royalty or prelates visited 
there. He drew up his own list of about sixty canons in the entry for the 
year 1566.54 The Protestant Reformation looms large in the edited version of 
Grin’s journal: the colloquy of Poissy (in the entry for 1561), Huguenot attacks 
on Paris (1562), the trials and condemnations at Paris of notorious reformers 
(1569). This prominence no doubt reflects editorial decisions more than Grin’s 
preoccupations. 

Guillaume Cotin entered Saint Victor in 1564, and he served at the Parisian 
abbey as under-chanter and then armarius before he died of a respiratory mal- 
ady at the Victorine affiliate at Puiseaux on 29 June 1586.95 Cotin's career path 
suggests that the ancient custom of an armarius serving as both librarian and 
chanter was still operative at the end of the 16th century. Cotin was well edu- 
cated and erudite, and he was held in high esteem by contemporary human- 
ists, many of whom he hosted as visitors in the abbey's grand library. Cotin 
composed a sequence hymn, a mystical essay on "The Fathers of the Regu- 
lar Order" and a list commemorating his contemporaries entitled "Victorine 
brothers whom I have seen." He also kept a notebook and a journal.96 

Cotin described life at Saint Victor from 11 March 1585 to 18 June 1586. His 
entries are informative—he identifies notable Parisian printers and other “gen- 
tlemen” with whom he enjoyed close relations, and he inserted a “descriptive 
catalog” of the abbey’s manuscript collection at the beginning of his entry for 
the year 1586. He also described his interactions with Giordano Bruno (d. 1600), 


63 BnF fr. 24993, fols. 1-51. 

64 Grin, “Cronique (1554-1570),” 32-34. 

65 Bonnard declared Cotin “the most remarkable Victorine of this epoch’ (Histoire 2:62—63). 
Auvray, “Giordano Bruno a Paris,” 290. 

66 The essay and the list are in BnF lat. 15063; the list begins at fol. 147. The notes and journal 
are collected in BnF fr. 20309, fols. 2327-373". 
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the famous Dominican philosopher, poet, mathematician, astronomer, and 
“martyr for science."57 Bruno visited Saint Victor to consult certain texts in the 
abbey’s library, and Cotin evidently enjoyed several long conversations with 
him. He learned where Bruno was living in Paris, what he was writing, what he 
was reading, and some of his “theses.” Cotin noted that Bruno fled from Italy to 
avoid the inquisitors and to elude authorities seeking him on charges that he 
had murdered a fellow monk. He also described Bruno’s celebrated debate over 
certain “errors of Aristotle” with royal lecturers at the College of Cambrai. Cotin 
wrote about other topics as well, including important activities of the French 
king and other authorities, and battles with Huguenot forces. He also described 
Victorine life: elections of seniores, visits to the abbey of important prelates, 
churches and other “curiosities” that he viewed on “promenades,” lessons he 
attended at the Sorbonne, and a reunion of English catholic students at the 
abbey church for the feast of Saint Thomas of Canterbury. 

Two other Victorine canons kept journals during the 17th century. One was 
Jean de Thoulouze, whom we will consider at length below, and the other was 
Philippe Gourreau de la Proustiére. Philippe Gourreau was born in Paris on 
28 May 1611, and he was educated at the Collège de Navarre before entering 
Saint Victor on 10 February 1629.68 He remembered his entry into the Victorine 
community as liberation from “grammatical captivity,’ his escape from the 
“scholastic empire."9? Gourreau served as cellarer, and was appointed armarius 
and under-prior of the Parisian community in 1641. In 1648, just as Francois 
Grin had done a century before, he left Paris to head the Victorine priory at 
Villiers-le-Bel. He served there as a conscientious priest, pastor, and confessor 
until 1663 when he returned to Paris to be the community’s “triennial prior’”° 
After a rocky stint as superior, he returned to Villiers-le-Bel where he served 
until his death on 30 September 1694. 

Gourreau began his journal in 1653, and completed it at Villiers-le-Bel during 
the final three decades of his life. He confessed that he composed the Mémoires 


67 BnF fr. 20309 fols. 354"-370". Auvray, “Giordano Bruno à Paris,” 294-301. 

68 See the biographical information in the Introduction to Béatrix de Buffévent (ed.), Mé- 
moires de Philippe Gourreau de la Proustiére, chanoine de Saint-Victor de Paris et curé de 
Villiers-le-bel (161-1694) (Paris et Ile-de-France, Etudes et documents) 1 (Paris:1990), 12-22. 

69 Gourreau, Mémoires, pars 1, c. 1, 37. 

70 The three-year priorate was created in 1641, as the conclusion of another reform initiative 
that began during the 1620s and officially dissolved the Congregation of Saint Victor in 
1633. Gourreau regretted the triennial priorate as a dangerous innovation, believing it 
contrary to ancient tradition and a source of decadence within the Victorine community 
(Mémoires, pars 1, c. 1617). 
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more as a result of idleness ("l'oysiveté") than of any solid occupation, and 
that he considered it to be sketches and in no way a history of the common 
life of his house. These humble deprecations notwithstanding, the journal is 
a rich source of information about Victorine life in the second half of the 
17th century.” Gourreau began the Mémoires by modeling his entries on the 
Confessions of Augustine, but that scheme soon gives way to reporting and 
reflecting on, and preserving documents relative to a wide range of religious 
subjects. The Mémoires is perhaps most informative on the challenges and 
rewards of service in the priory: 49 of its 118 chapters describe events and issues 
that arose while Gourreau ministered as a faithful country curate. The wider 
world and its affairs certainly appear in the journal. Gourreau describes his 
voyages to Italy (chapts. 42-46) and Holland (chapts. 95-96), and royal visits 
to Saint Victor (chapts. 20-21). He reports on Protestantism, on Jansenism, 
and on the tragic suppression of the Port Royal community. But true to form, 
Gourreau keeps the focus on his community. The discussion becomes personal 
and lively when the Victorine describes his own convictions about Jansenism, 
and his community's signatures on the formulary condemning five Jansenist 
propositions (chapts. 15-116). 

Gourreau’s descriptions of literary and academic life at Saint Victor are espe- 
cially compelling. He was proud of the abbey library where he served, so he 
boasted of its manuscript collection, and also of the pulpits in the reading 
room, and the portraits that hung between the room's small windows. And he 
noted with evident pride the “constant concourse of students" who visited the 
library (chapt. 13). Gourreau visited the Vatican library when he was in Rome, 
and he purchased books in Rome, Bologna, and Venice to add to the Victorine 
collection back in Paris (chapt. 44).7? Teaching and learning were as dear to 
Gourreau as books. He dedicated several chapters to the conflict that divided 
the Victorine house between those who believed canons should pursue the 
doctorate at the Sorbonne, and those who did not. Gourreau lead the party who 
favored such studies, and the battle concluded favorably for him in 1663 when 
the seniores agreed that canons could pursue degrees on condition that they 
observed strict discipline." Gourreau also described his campaign for the can- 


71 Gourreau’s Mémoires survives in BnF fr. 24082 and 24083. A voluminous collection of 
Miscellanea is also attributed to Gourreau (BnF fr. 22954 and 22955). 

72 See Bonnard, Histoire, 2:158—160. 

73 Gourreau included an impressive list of titles, and the price he paid for each (Mémoires, 
pars 1, c. 44, 188-193). 

74  Gourreau lamented that a century had passed since one spoke of "[Victorine] doctors 
in the house,’ and he went on to describe his ultimately successful labors to reestablish 
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onization of Thomas, the Victorine prior and schoolmaster who was murdered 
in u33 as the tragic climax of a sad chapter in the story of Parisian ecclesiasti- 
cal politics.” Gourreau composed a Vita et martyrium magistri Thomas, prioris 
Sancti Victoris (Paris: 1665) that was the centerpiece of his efforts on Thomas’s 
behalf. The campaign failed, but it serves as a telling instance of Gourreau’s 
veneration of past Victorine educators, and of how he shaped the memory of 
them and used those memories in contemporary struggles. 


4 The Great Age of Victorine Histories 


The great age of Victorine journals was followed by the great age of Victorine 
histories, when half-a-dozen canons composed a series of chronicles and lives 
that are widely considered the classics of the genre. These later Victorine his- 
torians shared the journal-writers’ religious commitments, and even some of 
their methods of writing about the past. But they raised their sights higher than 
the personal observations of the journals, and considered the longer develop- 
ments of the order from interpretive vantage points that are more removed. 
Their works are not critical in the modern sense, and they are not literary mas- 
terpieces. At places they simply reproduce lists and transcriptions and catalogs 
of earlier days, but unlike that earlier historical production, the Victorine his- 
tories of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries are organized around 
themes that are new and more substantive than mere chronology. Perspective 
sets the classic histories apart from the journals, and from the world chronicles, 
the necrology, and the other forms of Victorine historical production. 

Jean Picard was the father of the classic historians, or at least their inspira- 
tion. He was born in Beauvais about 1574, and he entered the Victorine commu- 
nity when he was twenty-one years old. Already well educated, he was placed 
in charge of the abbey library, and for the rest of his life he was a diligent and 
productive armarius."9 He initiated a full review of the library’s contents, and 
heacquired many valuable manuscripts for the collection. He also saw to it that 


the ancient custom (Mémoires, pars 1, c. 75, 308-322). In chapters 89 and 114 he listed the 
names of young canons pursuing and receiving the doctorate at Paris during the period 
ca. 1666 to ca. 1681. 

75  Gourreau described the canonization proceedings in a chapter entitled “Ma vie de nostre 
Thomas" (Mémoires, pars 1, c. 85, 346—349). Also see Bonnard, Histoire, 2:167. 

76 See the biographical notes in Le Mémoriale de Jean de Thoulouse, Prieur-Vicaire de Saint- 
Victor de Paris, (ed.) Jean Baptiste Capit, Bv 13-1 (Turnhout: 2008), 158, 159, 176, 189, 192, 
and 200. Also Bonnard, Histoire, 1:89, n. 3, and 23109; and Châtillon, Théologie, 23. 
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important works from the collection were printed.77 But Picard was more than 
an inadvertent historian. He collected and composed a mountain of “historical 
pieces" that survives today in five different manuscripts.’® He began collecting 
just before 1610, perhaps planning a comprehensive Victorine chronicle to be 
completed by 1614 as part of the celebration of the 5ooth anniversary of the 
order's royal foundation. Picard consulted the lists, notebooks, and journals 
of his predecessors, and he transcribed dozens of documents he found in the 
abbey's archives. He also made "research trips" to other archives, just as Guil- 
laume Tuisselet did before him. He traveled to the abbey of Jumiéges in 1606 
to double-check Tuisselet’s transcription of the “chronicle of Sigebert."? Tragi- 
cally, Picard contracted scarlet fever in July of 1610. The disease was debilitating, 
and he never completed the proposed chronicle. He died on 15 June 1615, and 
was buried in the abbey cloister.99 

Three complete historical sketches survive in Picard's materials. One is a life 
of Hugh of Saint Victor that Jean de Thoulouze used later in his own Annales 
abbatialis ecclesiae Sancti Victoris Parisiensis?! The other two are bound in 
the same manuscript, the first of which is entitled La fondation, progres et 
antiquites de l'abbaye royale de Saint Victor de Paris and is a collection of 
annotated lists of Victorine priories, benefices, cures, and abbots.8? One of 
those lists enjoyed minor notoriety. Jacques du Breul (d. 1614) cited it in his 
Le Théátre des Antiquitez de Paris (Paris: 1612), and Claude Malingre published 
it in its entirety in Les Antiquitez de la ville de Paris (Paris: 1640).53 These 
guidebooks deserve attention. Their descriptions of the location and buildings 
of the Victorine abbey are rich, and their mode of presentation is instructive. 
As we would expect from a librarian-historian, Picard concluded Za fondation 
with four lists of scriptores San Victorani. Each Victorine writer's entry includes 
titles and codes of his works taken from library catalogs.84 


77 On Picard’s publication of works by St. Gregory, Anselm, and Bernard of Clairvaux, see 
Bonnard, Histoire, 1:89, n. 3. 

78 BnF lat. 14366, 14367, 14660, 14685; and Bibliothèque Mazarine lat. 1769; Bonnard, Histoire, 
rxxvi. 

79 Châtillon, Théologie, 44. 

80 Bonnard, Histoire, 2:109. 

81 Picard, Vita magistri Hugonis de Sancto Victore, BnF lat. 14660, fol. 3447-388". Bonnard, 
Histoire, 1:89—90, n. 3. 

82 BnF lat. 14660, fols. 146—189". 

83 According to Chátillon, Picard's list of abbots does not appear in Du Breul's Le Théátre 
des Antiquitez, but is in Malingre's Les Antiquitez de la ville de Paris, although wrongly 
attributed there to Jean de Thoulouze (Châtillon, Théologie, 23-24). 

84 Picard, La fondation, BnF lat. 14660, fols. 162*—1767. 
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Picard’s other history, the Chronicon ecclesiae Victorinae traces the life of 
the Victorine community from its foundation to the beginning of the 17th 
century. It is the world chronicle approach applied to a religious order, so it 
proceeds as a series of annual entries on education, general chapter meetings, 
reliquaries donated to the Parisian abbey, Victorine interests at the Council of 
Constance, and other topics. Some of the entries are detailed and reflective in 
ways that anticipate later works. The scope of La fondation and the Chronicon 
ecclesiae Victorinae, and their “catch-all,” almost haphazard format suggest that 
they were early sketches of Picard’s proposed major chronicle. 

Charles le Tonnelier (d. 1687) followed Jean Picard’s example. He entered the 
Victorine community on 20 April 1632, and was made abbey librarian about 
1660. Records suggest that by Tonnelier’s day, the duties of the armarius were 
fully and finally assigned to two different officers, the chanter and the librarian. 
Tonnelier completed a review of the library, and he began work on a large cata- 
log that was never completed.?6 Drawing heavily on the library’s resources, he 
collected and composed a variety of historical materials in the grand tradition 
of the Victorine librarian-historians. He compiled two cartularies, the first of 
which contains documents generated by financial and jurisdictional conflicts 
that occurred during the 17th century.®” The second is entitled Répertoire des 
chartes de Saint-Victor, and it contains copies and summaries of charters dat- 
ing back to the 13th century. Thirty-four of those charters (most of them royal) 
confirm disbursements of incomes pro Parisiensibus scholaribus, making it an 
important source of information for Victorine involvement in “public educa- 
tion.”88 

Charles le Tonnelier also produced a short summary of Jean de Thoulouze’s 
Annales, thereby paying tribute to his elder contemporary and fellow historian. 
Simon Gourdan was another contemporary, although he was much younger 
than Tonnelier. Thoulouze and Gourdan are probably the best known of all 
the Victorine historians. Their chronicles and lives embrace and synthesize 
six centuries of Victorine historical production, and they have formed the 
foundation of all subsequent Victorine histories. Thoulouze and Gourdan are 
remarkable for the way they gazed back at the origin and early development of 


85 Picard, Chronicon ecclesiae Victorinae, BnF lat. 14660, fols. 190'—273'. 

86 | BookiofTonnelier's catalog survives in Mazarine lat. 4188. Alfred Franklin, Les anciennes 
bibliothéques de Paris: Églises, monastéres, colléges, séminaires, institutions, fondations, 
hôpitaux des origines au moyen âge jusque'au XIXe siècle, 3 vols (Paris: 18671873), 135-185. 
Ouy, Les manuscrits, 1:67—70. 

87 Mazarine lat. 4627. 

88  BnFlat.15056, 434-440. 
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their order and then used what they saw to address contemporary challenges. 
Others did the same thing before and after them, but none as extensively 
and creatively. Thoulouze and Gourdan perfected the strategy, and in doing 
so helped give definitive form to the Victorine origin myth. Jean Chatillon 
declared them incapable of writing a history of their order, and he lamented 
that they left only “illegible chronicles.” Isabelle Guyot-Bachy was probably 
right to declare Chatillon’s judgment “severe,” and bury it in a footnote.9? 


44 The Victorine Foundation Myth 

Victorines and non-Victorines alike have tended to focus on the foundation 
and early developments of the order when telling the Victorine story. The early 
monastic chroniclers and Victorine historians naturally limited their atten- 
tion to origins, but later observers continued the trend. Fourteen of Jean de 
Saint Victor's nineteen entries on the Victorines in the Memoriale historiarum 
describe 12th-century people and events.% Jean de Thoulouze treated the first 
two Victorine centuries in four of the seven massive volumes of his Annales. 
Post-dissolution observers have followed suit. Fourier Bonnard dedicated 
almost half of his Histoire de l'Abbaye royale de Saint-Victor to the period before 
1286. Check the table of contents of this present volume. 

Because of this enduring predilection for the earliest chapters of the Vic- 
torine story, those chapters have taken on the shape and weight of a founda- 
tion myth. Polished in the retelling, the memory of the order's first decades 
has become succinct and poignant, and in some respects a bit larger than life. 
Myth was already emerging when outsiders first ascribed epithets to William 
of Champeaux and Hugh of Saint Victor, and it became more substantial in 
every subsequent generation. Today the Victorine foundation myth is available 
in almost every encyclopedia, whether general or specialized, and every part of 
ithas been thoroughly researched by specialists. It can be summarized in short 
order. 

Master William left the cathedral of Paris and established a community 
of Canons Regular just outside the city walls, then he left again sometime 
before 1113 to become bishop of Chálons-sur-Marne. The fledgling community 
did not disband but instead secured royal charters and papal recognition. 
Abbot Gilduin welcomed Hugh, Richard, Adam (d. ca. 146), Andrew (d. 1175), 
and others into the Parisian house, and it quickly became a leading center 


89 Châtillon, "De Guillaume de Champeaux à Thomas Gallus,’ 140; Guyot-Bachy, Le Memori- 
ale historiarum, 322, n. 2. 
9o  Guyot-Bachy, Le Memoriale historiarum, 323. 
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of higher learning that attracted some of the most creative thinkers, writers, 
and educators of the age to its cloister. These founding fathers built buildings, 
acquired properties and incomes, and incorporated dozens of other churches 
into their order. They rose to preeminence in the ecclesiastical and academic 
worlds of Paris and beyond. 

But their renown did not endure. Scandal racked the community during the 
1160s when Abbot Ernis ruled Saint Victor for his own political and financial 
gain, in flagrant violation of the order’s established precepts. Pope Alexan- 
der 111 ordered an investigation in September of 1169, and Ernis resigned in 1172. 
Guérin (d. 1195) was elected to replace him, but the troubles did not end. Ernis 
returned from exile to pillage the abbey treasury. He stole a large sum of silver 
left there by Eskil, archbishop of Lund (d. 181), and a complicated process of 
restitution ensued. Peace was not fully restored to the abbey until the middle 
of 1173. 

The “Ernis scandal” struck Saint Victor just when a new generation of canons 
residing at the Parisian abbey was not as gifted as their predecessors, and just 
when other schools and religious orders in the city were becoming popular. 
Walter of Saint Victor (d. ca. 180) bitterly attacked the new developments in 
theological education, and Godfrey of Saint Victor, the last of the great 12th- 
century masters, wrote a wistful poem, some ponderous treatises on philoso- 
phy, and some sermons. When Godfrey died in 1194 it seemed that Saint Victor's 
greatness might come to an end. A century after their foundation, the once- 
great order of learned canons ceded their academic leadership to others, most 
notably the masters of Paris's emerging university. To be sure, the Victorines' 
renown did not completely evaporate, but it eventually declined, and in exag- 
gerated versions of the myth, the decline of their academic leadership extended 
to their religious life in general. It is said that their most important contribu- 
tion to education after 1200 was as preachers to and confessors of students, and 
that they grew increasingly inward looking and irrelevant as the newly-founded 
mendicant orders caught the imagination of growing urban populations. The 
Victorines slipped into the shade and slowly disappeared. 

Itis a great story, complete with good and evil characters and a *rise and fall" 
narrative arc that is engaging and satisfying. Recognizing it as such does not 
detract from the Victorines' early achievements. Origin myths are not fictions, 
although some are more fictitious than others. They most often develop around 
a verifiable core of early activities, and such was certainly the case with the 
Victorines. Their first age was golden because it contained gold. The founders 
were active and influential, the famous writers composed masterpieces, and 
the order's numbers, incomes, and holdings expanded significantly during 
the early decades. But in some (re)tellings, events and achievements at the 
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community's origins are simplified or exaggerated, always in service to the 
larger goal of celebrating the community’s greatness. Canons never tired of 
recalling their royal foundation and patronage, and their consequent status as 
a royal abbey. They were less interested in the complications presented by the 
earliest royal charters, or the difficulties involved in determining the exact year 
of the community's foundation.?! 

The classic historians, Thoulouze and Gourdan especially, enlarged upon the 
early achievements, and others followed their lead. We can identify and under- 
stand the seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century conflicts that motivated 
this enlargement, but it is myth making, and myth making is always a double- 
edged sword. The problem is two-fold. It can cause us to overlook life-sized 
personalities and achievements, and it can limit our appreciation of deeper, 
more general forces that also shape a community’s history. The Victorine foun- 
dation myth ceases to serve if it does either one. 


4.2 Jean de Thoulouze and the Struggle for Victorine Independence 
No one contributed more to the foundation myth or used it to greater effect 
than Jean Picard's protégé Jean de Thoulouze. Thoulouze was born on 17 March 
1590, and he was educated at the “petites écoles” of Saint-Merry and the col- 
leges of Grassins and Harcourt before being vested a Victorine when he was 
fifteen years old.?? He was professed a canon on 16 July 1606, and he was 
ordained a priest on 29 March 1614. Thoulouze followed the Victorine cursus 
honorum being appointed prior at Athis-sur-Orge in 1628, then returning to 
Paris to become under-prior on 29 August 1633. The community recognized 
his administrative gifts and put him to work. Just as Guillaume Tuisselet did 
before him, Thoulouze returned from Athis to become superior of the Parisian 
house (10 April 1636). His tenure as Saint Victor's last Prior-Vicar was fraught 
with contention, and he died at Paris on18 December 1659. 

Thoulouze’s administrative duties did not keep him from producing a mas- 
sive body of writing in almost every genre we have considered. In fact, as we 
shall see, his duties actually motivated his most important historical produc- 


91 Iam grateful to the anonymous reviewer who pointed out an enigma created by the first 
royal charters, and the difficulty of declaring 1103, 11, or even 1113 as the year of Victorine 
origins. See Rolf Grosse, "Entre cour et cloître: Saint-Victor et les Capétiens au xr1e siècle, 
in L'École de Saint-Victor de Paris, 80-86; Julian Führer, König Ludvig v1. von Frankreich und 
die Kanonikerreform (Frankfurt am Main: 2007); and the studies cited above in footnote 4. 

92 See Jean-Baptiste Capit’s detailed biographical portrait of Jean de Thoulouze in the “Intro- 
duction" to his Le Mémorial de Jean de Thoulouse, 69-124. Also Bonnard, Histoire, 2:127, 
130-131, and 145. 
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tion. He shared a love of lists with the other Victorine historians. His notebook 
entitled Recueil historique des chanoines de Saint-Victor contains many of them, 
most taken directly from predecessors like Guillaume Tuisselet, Jean Picard, 
and the compilers of the necrology and library catalogs. He wrote a short 
polemic against the Congregation of France entitled Congregatio Victorina that 
consists almost entirely of lists.% His journal, in which he recorded observa- 
tions from select years between 1605 and 1659, contains a dozen lists: some of 
individuals who became novices or professed canons, some of brothers assem- 
bled at the Parisian abbey to commemorate a given feast day, some of deceased 
brothers, some of heads of Victorine affiliates assembled for general chapters.°4 
The same is true of his best-known works, the Annales and the Antiquitates. 
Thoulouze began the Annales in 1625, but the uncompleted manuscript was 
destroyed in a fire at the abbey in 1637. Thoulouze reconstructed the Annales 
after the fire, and extended its coverage to the end of his life.%5 The Antiqui- 
tates surveys Victorine history from 108 to the mid-17th century, much like the 
Annales it summarizes.% It is more analytical than the earlier work, retaining 
the rigid chronological structure and hypotactical reporting of the Annales, but 
not everywhere. In places Thoulouze explores and interprets events and top- 
ics much more thoroughly than before. And of course its overall organization 
reveals a thematic design. The Antiquitates is divided into twelve books called 
stellae, and each one presents a particular Victorine virtue or accomplishment 
or possession as a star in the order’s crown of righteousness. The Victorines’ 
stars include their liturgy (stella 3), their affiliated churches (st. 6), their gen- 
eral chapter meetings (st. 8), their books and relics (st. 10), and their religious 
observance (st. 12). In the introduction to the Antiquitates, Thoulouze acknowl- 
edged his debt to Jean Mauburne (d. 1503) who composed a short work entitled 
Stellarium Domus Sancti-Victoris about 1498.97 


93 Recueil, BnF lat. 14686; Congregatio Victorina, BnF lat. 14684. The team at the Hugo von 
Sankt Viktor Institut has announced forthcoming editions of both works. 

94 BnF fr. 24080 and 24081; Capit (ed.), Le Mémorial de Jean de Thoulouse. See, as examples, 
the lists in Le Mémorial, 131-132, 201-202, 269-271, and 467-468. 

95 The massive Annales survives today in five-volume and seven-volume versions; BnF lat. 
14679-14683 and BnF lat. 14368-14374. 

96 The Antiquitates exists today in three manuscript versions: BnF lat. 14677, 14678, and 
14375-14376. According to Léopold Delisle, 14677 is in Thoulouze's hand, while 14678 
is a 17th-century copy, and the copy in 14375-14376 was produced in the 18th century 
(Léopold Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits latins conservés à la Bibliothéque nationale sous 
les numéros 8823-18613 | Paris: 1863-1871; repr., 1974], at the appropriate entries). 

97  Thoulouze, Antiquitates, BnF lat. 14677, fols. 1—5". Mauburne (Johannes Mauburnus, 
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The seventh stella of the Antiquitates is the most thorough and penetrating 
history of Victorine education to appear before the 19th century.%® Its first 
chapter affirms the centrality of teaching and learning in the community’s 
foundation, and focuses on the pious and erudite Victorine theologians of 
the 12th century. Chapter two is a catalog of names and brief biographies of 
Victorine masters who taught at the abbey from the 12th to the 14th centuries. 
Thoulouze drew directly from the necrology and the works of Tuisselet and 
Picard in both chapters. Chapters three, four, and six contain transcriptions of 
education-related statutes issued between 1275 and 1355. The statutes record 
important changes in educational policy and funding, and they highlight the 
order’s seniores’ attempts to regulate the behavior of their students. The fifth, 
seventh, and eighth chapters record the achievements of Victorine scholars 
primarily through transcribed documents and lists of Victorine “masters or 
doctors, or graduates of the Academy.” The final two chapters of Stella Seven 
are short, and contain transcriptions of donations made to the Parisian abbey 
and other education-related records from the 15th century. 

The material in Stella Seven varies in quality. The more famous masters 
receive lengthy and informative consideration, while lesser known masters and 
scholars are treated briefly, if at all. The quality of the entries and transcrip- 
tions also varies. For example, Thoulouze's use of academic titles and terms 
is inconsistent, and he is guilty of the sin of enthusiasm, tending to excess 
when describing an accomplishment of some Victorine scholar or when com- 
piling a list of canons who held academic degrees. To be fair, Stella Seven 
reflects the available sources and the times.?? But limitations notwithstanding, 
Thoulouze's treatment of Victorine education is remarkable. He employed all 


Jean Mombaer), Stellarium Domus Sancti-Victoris, Bibliothèque Sainte-Geneviève lat. 574, 
fols. 91-93". Mauburne was a canon of the Congregation of Windesheim, and a leader 
of the attempted “Windesheim reform” of Saint Victor at the end of the 15th century. 
Thoulouze copied Mauburne's Stellarium in Annales, BnF lat. 14374, fols. 420—423". 

98 Antiquitates, BnF lat. 14375, 649—695. 

99 Palémon Glorieux noted the uneven quality of the classic lists of early Franciscan mag- 
istri in “D’ Alexandre de Halés à Pierre Auriol. La suite des maîtres franciscains de Paris 
au XIIe siècle, Archivum franciscanum historicum 26 (1933): 257-281. Heinrich Deni- 
fle noted similar inconsistencies in the lists of the Dominican and Carmelite magistri: 
"Quellen zur Gelehrtengeschichte des Predigerordens im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert," Archiv 
fur Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters 2 (1886): 165-248; idem, "Quellen 
zur Gelehrtengeschichte des Carmelitenordens im 13. und 14. Jahrhundert," Archiv fur 
Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters 5 (1889): 365-384. Thomas Sullivan's 
Benedictine Monks at the University of Paris 1229-1500: A Biographical Register (New York: 
1995) reveals the same in Benedictine sources that identify Benedictine masters. 
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the standard forms of Victorine historical production—lists, transcriptions of 
cartulary documents, obits, and catalog entries —but the amount of material 
he drew together and the way he presented Victorine teaching and learning are 
unprecedented. 

Thoulouze was obsessed with the ancient and enduring association between 
the Victorines and the University of Paris. In his journal he described how the 
Victorines’ attended public lectures of university masters, served as doctors in 
the university’s higher faculties, and heard confessions of university scholars. 
He was especially proud that Victorine students marched in a place of honor 
in university processions,!0° But in Stella Seven Thoulouze pressed the ancient 
association to its fullest effect. One gets the impression that he scoured the 
library, archives, and cartularies for any and every link between his order and 
the famous “Parisian Academy.” Some of the links are forced, and the way 
some of them are strung together raises suspicion. He was clearly celebrating 
his community's reputation by associating Saint Victor with the prestigious 
university whenever and however possible. 

Such celebration was a powerful weapon in a battle that raged during the 
17th century. On 8 April 1622, Pope Gregory xv granted Cardinal Francois de 
La Rouchefoucauld plenary authority to reform the Benedictine and Augus- 
tinian orders of France.!©! Constant complaints of decline and even decadence 
had been leveled at the orders, the Victorines included. Once again, rights 
to benefices were a point of contention between the leaders of the Victorine 
motherhouse and her affiliates, and the cardinal learned of rancorous disputes 
over them. In his eyes, the way to reform the bickering Victorines was to dis- 
solve the Congregation of Saint Victor. 

Father Charles Faure, prior of the abbey of Sainte-Geneviève in Paris, was 
an ardent ally of Cardinal de La Rouchefoucauld. Though a Victorine affiliate 
since the 12th century, Sainte-Geneviève broke from the Congregation of Saint 
Victor late in the 16th century. Faure is on record in 1622 earnestly desiring to 
see the Victorines merged into yet another confederation, this time one over 
which his house would preside. But Faure and the Cardinal had a formidable 
opponent in Jean de Thoulouze. Thoulouze fought their attempts to reform 
the Congregation of Saint Victor for almost three decades. His strategy was 
broad-based. He used every legal means possible to avoid surrendering Vic- 
torine accounts and renouncing Victorine benefices to non-Victorine superiors. 


100 Le Mémorial de Jean de Thoulouse, 157-158. 

101 The account of the struggle supplied here is drawn largely from the journals of Jean de 
Thoulouze and Philippe Gourreau de la Proustière. See Bonnard, Histoire, vol. 2: "Chapitre 
VII: Congrégation de Saint-Victor et Congrégation de France,” 119-145. 
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He tirelessly opposed relaxation of discipline in the affiliated houses, for such 
relaxation only compromised the Victorines’ case for independence. He con- 
stantly reminded his brothers that affiliation with the Sainte-Geneviéve con- 
federation would bring heavy burdens and ignominy. 

On 23 July 1638, after an especially vigorous round of legal disputes, the 
Victorines were ordered to join the newly formed Congregation of France. 
Thoulouze received the order as a temporary setback, not as final defeat. He 
and his supporters doubled their efforts, launching a wide-ranging correspon- 
dence campaign, bringing countersuits against Faure and Cardinal Rouchefou- 
cauld. In 1641, Thoulouze’s opponents changed tactics, caught a break, and 
forced a vote that resulted in his deposition. Thoulouze appealed the action, 
kept up the good fight, and eventually prevailed. On 28 June 1645, papal com- 
missioner Jacques Lescot, bishop of Chartres, declared the Parisian abbey and 
affiliates free to remain independent of the Congregation of France. Indepen- 
dence came with conditions, including another reorganization of leadership. 
As noted above, the office of Prior-Vicar was replaced by a Prior to be elected 
by the Parisian community for a three-year term. The final skirmish of the long 
ordeal, a legal battle over who would pay the costs of the appeal, went against 
the Victorines on 7 August 1649. 

Jean de Thoulouze used his histories in the fight for Victorine indepen- 
dence.?? Begun during the heat of the battle, the Antiquitates was heavy 
ammunition. It argues eloquently that a religious community such as Saint Vic- 
tor should not be troubled by the shifting winds of ecclesiastical politics. To 
those wanting to curtail their ancient independence, Thoulouze presented a 
massive history of Victorine stability, integrity, and leadership. The Victorines’ 
greatness derived in no small part from their long and fruitful association with 
the leading institutions of France, the church, the crown, and the university. 
Victorines were instrumental in the birth of the University of Paris, and they 
helped nurture it to institutional adulthood through a close and reciprocally 
beneficial relationship. Victorine canons in every age attended the university, 
served as masters in its theology faculty, collaborated in its administration, 
marched in its processions. A community that had done so much should not 
be allowed to sink into obscurity through submission to the Congregation of 
France. 


102 “Il (Thoulouze) avait prévu des retours offensifs pouvant remettre encore en question 
l'autonomie de sa maison trè chère, et il rédigea, pour fournir des armes aux Victorins, 
cette importante collection d' ouvrages, qui sont à eux seuls tout la bibliothèque et toutes 
les archives de sa maison” (Bonnard, Histoire, 1:xxvi). Also see Guyot-Bachy, Le Memoriale 
historiarum, 65. 
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4-3 Simon Gourdan and the Controversy over Academic Monks 

Simon Gourdan fought a different battle, but just as Jean de Thoulouze did 
before him, he mobilized the Victorine past in service of his cause. Soon after 
entering the Victorine community on 25 January 1661, Gourdan began a life of 
rigorous devotion. He ate no beef or fish. He rarely ate eggs, and he drank no 
wine. He observed perpetual silence and bloody disciplines. He prayed five or 
six hours a day, and slept three or four hours a night.!? While Gourdan main- 
tained that he was merely conforming to the spirit of the Victorine founders, 
all of Paris disagreed. They recognized a unique holy man in their midst, and 
a steady stream of pilgrims and penitents flooded the abbey's Chapel of the 
Holy Virgin where Father Gourdan served “as an angel" at the altar!°4 This 
Victorine angel was also a prolific writer. He composed treatises on the Holy 
Eucharist and the Sacred Heart of Christ, biblical commentaries, and a study of 
the Desert Fathers. He might have composed the Histoire de l'abbaye de Saint- 
Victor qui comprend en six livres la foundation royale that survives in Biblio- 
thèque Mazarine ms. 3348.105 He certainly composed the important historical 
work we have already consulted, the Vies et maximes saintes des hommes illus- 
tres de S. Victor de Paris. 

Conflicts over proper observance flared in the Victorine community while 
Father Gourdan was there (he died on 10 March 1729). One of the more intense 
disagreements broke out when the question of the appropriate place of aca- 
demic pursuits in the life of a religious rose again within the Victorine cloister. 
In the celebrated controversy between Armand-Jean le Bouthillier de Rancé 
(d. 1700) and Jean Mabillon (d. 1701) over whether monks should devote them- 
selves to study or manual labor, Father Gourdan sided with de Rancé.!?6 The 
rigorist abbot of La Trappe and founder of the Trappist Order consulted Father 
Gourdan before publishing a response to Mabillon's Traité des études monas- 
tiques (Paris: 1692). De Rancé wondered how the 12th-century Victorines who 
were reportedly pious regular canons could have also been renowned masters. 
Could they be both? Gourdan answered in a long and detailed letter by shift- 


103 Simon Gourdan's feats of piety and devotion are recorded in François-Armand Gervaise, 
Vie du vénérable Pére Simon Gourdan, chanoine régulier de Saint-Augustin en l'abbaye de 
Saint-Victor (Paris: 1755). Bonnard relied heavily on Gervaise's Vie in Histoire, 2:201-219. 
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ing the question from practice to purpose. He argued that the famous Victorine 
masters labored to form pious canons, not scholars, and that their teaching was 
completely and always directed to that more godly end.!?? He denied the exis- 
tence of any evidence that William of Champeaux, Hugh, Richard, or any of 
the other 12th-century masters gave public lectures at the Parisian abbey.108 
Toward the end of the letter he qualified that denial as it applied to William 
of Champeaux, but he stood firm on the others. Hugh, Richard, and Andrew 
might have been called masters, but they taught only when it was necessary, 
and then only to advance contemplation, prayer, humility, and contempt for 
the world.!?? To support this claim, Gourdan insisted that Victorine statutes did 
not permit canon-students to forgo the Offices, Masses, and other observances 
in order to pursue academic degrees. Such dispensations would have caused 
regular discipline to suffer, and that was unheard of at Saint Victor." Again, 
Gourdan qualified this claim later in the letter, but even with these qualifica- 
tions and others, his position is unmistakable: Academic study poses a threat 
to the religious soul, and it was always considered such a threat at Saint Victor. 

The position is poignant given Simon Gourdan's own erudition. He was well 
educated, and an avid student of the Scriptures as well as patristic and spir- 
itual literature. Like many of the pious and virtuous canons memorialized in 
his Vies et maximes, Gourdan had received university training.” But readers 
are reminded in no uncertain terms that the famous Victorines of the past, 
especially the masters, were committed first and foremost to faith and good- 
ness. Father Gourdan deftly realigned the ancient trinity of Victorine virtues. 
He demoted learning from its long-standing position parallel to the others. As 
he saw it, learning was instrumental, a means to the more important ends of 
religious devotion and moral virtue. 

The struggle that vexed Jean de Thoulouze was largely resolved when Simon 
Gourdan wrote Vies et maximes. Gourdan struggled for strict observance, and 
in that battle the relationship between the Victorines and the University of 
Paris was contested territory rather than ammunition. Gourdan insisted that 
alignment with the university had always been secondary, even marginal to the 


107 The letter is edited in Gervaise, Vie, 98-104. 
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Victorines. Piety mattered most to them, and for proof one need only observe 
the lives and sayings of the holy and illustrious men of Saint Victor. Thoulouze 
and Gourdan glorified different visions of the Victorine past in response to dif- 
ferent threats to the Victorine future. Canon-scholars in every age were valuable 
to Thoulouze in his struggle for administrative independence, a struggle that 
for him amounted to the survival of the Victorine way of life. The ancient mas- 
ters were abiding proof of Victorine greatness, for they had faithfully served 
God by educating their brothers and their neighbors. They were shining stars 
in the Victorine crown of righteousness, and a community that could boast of 
such stars should remain free to chart its own course. For Gourdan, past masters 
were worthy of remembrance and even emulation not so much because they 
were learned or because they educated others, but because they resisted the 
snares and temptations of academia and remained true to God. They were wise 
and erudite men, to be sure. Entire chapters in Book Two of Vies et maximes are 
dedicated to provisors and directors of colleges and seminaries, seniores of the 
abbey who were deputized by the University of Paris, and Victorine “Docteurs 
en theologie."!? But for Gourdan, Victorine educators were worthy of com- 
memoration because learning and education never became their highest goals. 

These very different versions of the order’s educational history reflect dif- 
ferent times and different struggles, but they both reflect the same tensions 
at the heart of Victorine identity. A theology master and his students founded 
this order of regular canons, so the pull between academic studies and reli- 
gious devotion was bound to register in later generations. Victorine canons also 
embodied the tension between priestly service and monastic reflection. They 
were Canons Regular, priests living in community under arule. Not secular cler- 
ics and not monks, canons often gravitated toward one or the other of those 
vocations. The masterpieces of the 12th-century luminaries reveal the contem- 
plation of the cloister, while the records of the inadvertent historians and the 
journals testify to the Victorines’ priestly ministry. Observers down to our own 
day have noticed both of these tensions inherent and active in Victorine iden- 
tity, and have wrestled with them to a lesser or greater degree. 


5 Vita Victorina as scola 
At the beginning of the 18th century, Father Gourdan’s reputation for piety 


caused the number of visitors to the Victorine abbey to increase. Contemporary 
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accounts may exaggerate the volume of the traffic, but they did not fabricate it 
or misunderstand its purpose. Traffic increased again at the end of the century, 
but this time for different reasons. Princes and intellectuals visited the abbey at 
the end of the 18th century instead of pilgrims, and they came for love of letters 
and sparkling conversation instead of piety and penance. The difference nicely 
measures the larger changes that shook the capital as “enlightenment” swept 
the aristocracy and upper bourgeoisie, and reached into the inner chambers 
of establishment institutions like Saint Victor. Abbot François-Valentin Mulot 
(d. 1804) personifies that reach and its effect. 

Mulot was born at Paris in 1749. His father was a royal functionary and 
usher to the king’s chamber. Young Mulot entered the Victorine order at the 
age of fifteen, and later served the abbey community as its novicemaster, 
chamberlain, and librarian. He took a diploma of doctor of theology in 1776, 
and was elected prior of the Victorine house in 1782. Mulot lived through the 
tumultuous years of the Revolution, deftly navigating the dangerous currents 
of public life to his own advantage. He stayed active to the bitter end, serving as 
a deputy to the National Assembly of Paris, a conseiller-médiateur of the king 
in the conflict between Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin, and professor of 
Belles Lettres at Mayence. Mulot also witnessed first-hand the dissolution of the 
Victorine order. Although a prolific and often verbose author who published 
dozens of political, ecclesial, and literary works, Mulot was disappointingly 
quiet on the subject of his own community’s demise." 

Before the dissolution and against strong protests from the abbey chapter, 
Mulot retained his position as librarian upon becoming prior. The bold action 
violated Victorine precept and precedent, but it gave Mulot continued access 
to the abbey’s literary treasures, and the prestige (and income) of the commu- 
nity’s highest office. Thus empowered, the Victorine “demi-savant” and “demi- 
litterateur” moved in the highest circles of Paris's literary and scientific elite.!!^ 
He attended meetings of the Musée de Paris of Gebelin and served as its librar- 
ian. He attended the Salon de Correspondence of Pahin de la Blancherie, heard 
lectures at the Collége Royale, and made presentations to the Lycée des Arts. 
Mulot also hosted meetings of literary, scientific, and ecclesiastical notables 
within the Victorine abbey. Guests in the abbey’s grand library enjoyed lively 
discussion of the latest poem published in the Journal de Paris or the Gâteau 
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des rois, or they marveled at the news of a new microscope, or whispered 
in hushed tones about the queen's recent activities. At those meetings the 
Victorine library resembled an Enlightenment salon more than a medieval 
reading room. Rabelais would have been impressed. 

Mulot kept a Journal des choses interessantes que j'ai eu l'occasion de sçavoir 
concernant la littérature ou les littérateurs in which he described personalities 
and events at Saint Victor and in Paris between 1777 and 1782.!5 Victorine 
activities and interests appear in the Journal, e.g. the *dire financial needs" of 
the abbey during the 1770s and early 1780s, the deaths of Abbot François and 
Brother M. Laures, and the abbey seniores' discussions with Yves-Alexandre de 
Marbuf, bishop of Autun, on the question of repairs to the Victorine library and 
opening it (once again) to the public. But descriptions of Victorines are unusual 
in the Journal. Its title, contents, and general tone betray the author's primary 
interest in letters and writers, not Victorine life. 

Increased interaction with outsiders might have rejuvenated Victorine vital- 
ity and creativity, but the economic and social shifts changing Paris were strong, 
and they seemed to move inevitably against the Victorines. Lasting rejuvena- 
tion would have been difficult if not impossible during the decades that heard 
the final gasps of the Ancien Régime, for Saint Victor was fully implicated with 
that old order. A royal abbey founded on networks of feudal patronage and land 
tenure was bound to suffer during the upheavals of the 18th century when old 
networks stretched and then gave way under the pressure of bourgeois poli- 
tics and capitalist consolidations. The decades after 1730 were the season of 
decline.!!6 

Despite the decline and dissolution, the memory of the Victorine order out- 
lived the dispersal of its few remaining canons and its manuscript collection, 
and the appropriation or destruction of its buildings. A new generation of stu- 
dents of the Victorines began their investigations in the wake of the dissolution. 
The new century pressed new questions and concerns, and its historians struck 
out in new directions. A dominant characteristic of Victorine historiography 
since 1792 has been its tendency to conceive of and describe the Victorines as 
a school. Others had thought of religious orders as schools before the 19th cen- 
tury, at least as far back as St. Benedict and that famous line in the prologue 
to his rule. And the earliest observers of Saint Victor had described their scola. 
Such a conception of the Victorines was apt, given the details of their origin and 
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early development. But post-dissolution studies of the order use “school” in a 
different and more comprehensive way. They employ it as a general interpretive 
framework, the primary lens for viewing and understanding Victorine life. It 
recalls the classic Victorine historians who focused on their order’s educational 
history, and used it in contemporary conflicts over administration, resources, 
and identity. Much like their Victorine predecessors, modern and postmodern 
investigators have considered Saint Victor a school and have taught us much 
by doing so. 


51 School as Theology and Pedagogy 

Flavien-Antoine-Abel Hugonin's Essai sur la fondation de l’école de Saint-Victor 
de Paris (Paris:1854) signaled a new departure in Victorine studies. In the Essai, 
Hugonin took Victorine teaching and learning as his subject and made it the 
central subject of extended analysis. When he thought of Victorine teaching 
and learning he thought of the luminaries and their masterpieces. He did not 
think much of structures, processes, or policies, but more thoroughly than any- 
one before him, Hugonin treated Victorine education as a discreet intellectual 
tradition, a set of convictions about God, the world, and learning espoused by 
masters and learned by students across multiple generations. In his study of 
this Victorine school, he explored themes that later became hallmarks of his 
own long and impressive ministry. Hugonin was ordained to the priesthood 
on 25 May 1850, and in May of 1855 he received the doctorate in theology hav- 
ing written a thesis on Thomas Aquinas’s metaphysics." Four years later he 
ascended to the chair of dogmatic theology at the Sorbonne, and on 1 May 
1867, he was consecrated bishop of Bayeux and Lisieux. Before he died on 
2 May 1898, Bishop Hugonin published numerous academic works that expli- 
cated and advocated idealist ontology and epistemology, most notably Etudes 
philosophiques (Paris: 1894) and Dieu est-il connaissable? (Paris: 1895). Bishop 
Hugonin was a tireless advocate of education. He established a seminary at 
Lisieux and directed the expansion of the seminary at Villiers-le-Sec. He was 
also one of the founders of the Institut catholique at Paris in 1876. He defended 
progressive education through a series of treatises and episcopal letters pub- 
lished after the ascension of Leo xi11.!? Hugonin's commitments to Platonic 
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philosophy and progressive pedagogy ran counter to the Thomism and Aris- 
totelianism that dominated the continental Church during the second half of 
the 19th century. The Essai sur la fondation de l’école de Saint-Victor de Paris 
is ostensibly concerned with the origin and early elaboration of the Victorine 
school, but it also contains Hugonin’s earliest articulations of philosophical and 
pedagogical ideas that were not widely accepted by his contemporaries and 
that he would champion for almost half a century. 

Hugonin admitted that the Victorine customary does not explicitly mention 
a school, and he was quick to explain why: The Liber ordinis reports only gen- 
eral guidelines; it is not a detailed account of all of the community’s activities. 
One of his purposes in the Essai was to answer that omission. He hoped to “fill 
the lacunae"? Hugonin chose Hugh of Saint Victor as his main spokesman, 
and he dedicated five of his seven chapters to the great master’s life and works. 
He was especially attracted to Hugh’s philosophy and method, and his (Hugo- 
nin’s) conception of the school of Saint Victor becomes clear as one reads his 
analysis of both topics. Hugonin considered Hugh a most illustrious member 
of a Platonic school that rivaled the school of Aristotle and stretched back- 
ward like a chain through Boethius to Plato himself. Glory of the Victorine 
school and a light to his contemporaries, Hugh was one of two leading propo- 
nents of Platonic philosophy in the 12th century. The other was Hugh’s disciple 
Richard.?? Hugonin explicated Hugh's Platonism through a “simple exposi- 
tion” of the Didascalicon, De Sacramentis, and a commentary on the Gospel of 
John that Hugonin attributed to Hugh.!?! Hugonin acknowledged Hugh's debt 
to Augustine, but only in passing. As he saw it, Augustine too was a member 
of the older school, himself a link in the chain that connected Hugh to Plato. 
Saint Victor was thus part of a larger, older school. As he put it in his conclusion, 
“the school of Saint-Victor represented Platonic philosophy during the 12th cen- 
tury”122 
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Flavien Hugonin found a kindred spirit in Hugh of Saint Victor. Here was a 
recognized authority of the medieval Church with whom he shared a philoso- 
phy and a pedagogy. Such an ally was a godsend to a young cleric in the early 
1850s whose intellectual inclinations and activist motivations ran counter to 
the prevailing trends. Hugh of Saint Victor's Platonism supplied theoretical and 
historical moorings for Hugonin's beliefs about how the human mind knows 
God, just as Hugh’s belief that all learning could lead to union with God fur- 
nished theological support for Hugonin’s fight for educational reform. In much 
the same way that his Victorine predecessor laid out a spiritually beneficial 
course of reading in the Didascalicon de studio legendi, Hugonin laid out a spir- 
itually beneficial course of philosophical study in Ontologie: Ou étude des lois 
de la pensée. Both programmes are grounded in universalist assumptions, and 
both encourage thorough and systematic study of all subjects, for all subjects 
have their ultimate source and end in God. 

Jacques-Paul Migne published Hugonin’s Essai sur la fondation de l'école de 
Saint-Victor de Paris in 1879 as prolegomena to the works of Hugh of Saint 
Victor in Patrologiae cursus completes, Series Latina, and thus the vision of the 
Victorine school presented in the Essai was widely accepted.?? The vision is 
compelling, if slightly skewed by its author’s agendas, and it proved influential. 
Later investigators shifted their focus away from philosophy, the subject that 
interested Hugonin, but they have not shifted away from the general approach. 
They do not share Hugonin's need to associate Hugh with Plato, but they 
have followed his pattern of approaching this subject of "the school of Saint- 
Victor" by reading the doctrines articulated by the 12th-century luminaries. 
Part Two of Eugène Michaud's Guillaume de Champeaux et les écoles de Paris 
(Paris: 1867) is entitled "L'école et l'abbaye de Saint-Victor, 108-1115, and it 
contains an explication of Victorine theology and pedagogy as espoused by 
the community's first masters. Fourier Bonnard followed the pattern in his 
Histoire; Chapter Five of Volume One is entitled “L'école de Saint-Victor, and 
in it Hugh of Saint Victor represents the Victorine school.!?5 

Patrick Joseph Healy followed the pattern in "The Mysticism of the School 
of Saint-Victor" which appeared in the inaugural volume of the American 
periodical Church History (1932). Healy was born in Waterford, Ireland, in 1871, 
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and he immigrated to the United States as a young man. He attended the 
Catholic University of America in Washington, DC, and was ordained a priest 
in the Catholic Archdiocese of New York in 1897.26 Healy received the Doctor 
of Sacred Theology degree in 1903, and in 1910 was appointed to Catholic 
University’s Quinn Chair of Ecclesiastical History. He taught church history and 
liturgics at his alma mater until his death in 1937. Healy published dozens of 
works on a broad range of ecclesiastical topics, the best known of which was 
his doctoral dissertation on the Valerian persecution.!2” 

Surveys of mysticism in Healy’s day gave short shrift to the Victorines, and he 
sought to redress the imbalance. With “The Mysticism of the School of Saint- 
Victor” he hoped to restore the Victorines to their rightful place in the western 
mystical tradition. Their unique insight and contribution, in Healy’s eyes, was 
the conviction that mysticism was “susceptible of scientific analysis and pre- 
sentation.’ The Victorines “systematized” mysticism, and through their “new 
method of approach” brought about a “sweeping revision of thought on the 
subject of mysticism and mystical states."28 A cryptic sentence near the end 
of the article suggests an immediate concern that motivated Healy to study 
the Victorines. "The tendency toward mysticism was, if anything, not quite so 
marked in the time of Hugh and Richard of Saint-Victor as it is in our own, 
and for this reason they, though of another time and another civilization, may 
still have a message for many of our own age and for many in our own coun- 
try.’!29 Father Healy was disconcerted by recent developments, and he detected 
among his contemporaries a tendency toward mysticism that the Victorines' 
approach could remedy. Perhaps that tendency was the resurgence of interest 
in Christian mysticism epitomized in the works of Rudolf Otto (d. 1937) and 
Evelyn Underhill (d. 1941). Or maybe it was the turn to “Christ mysticism" expli- 
cated by Albert Schweitzer in The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (1931), or the 
tantalizing references to the ineffable that lies outside of the world in Ludwig 
Wittgenstein's Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (1921). Perhaps it was the more 
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general “turn to the irrational” evident in American culture during the decade 
following the Great War. Regardless of the specific source of the troubles, the 
vision of a Victorine school whose greatest members taught a spiritual life that 
was ordered and systematic appealed deeply to this levelheaded Catholic edu- 
cator who lived at a time of disturbing change. 

Beryl Smalley (d. 1984) attended to a different Victorine school. She was born 
on 3 June 1905, at Cheadle in Derbyshire, England, and she was educated at 
Cheltenham Ladies College and then St. Hilda’s College, Oxford. She received 
her doctorate from the Victoria University of Manchester under the direction 
of F. Maurice Powicke (d. 1963).18° Her early publications were on the bib- 
lical commentaries and gloss of Stephen Langton (d. 1228), and in 1935 she 
was appointed research fellow at Girton College, Cambridge. While at Girton 
she discovered Andrew of Saint Victor, an individual with whom she “felt the 
warmest sympathy."?! In 1938 she published a study of Andrew's biblical exege- 
sis that launched the research project that culminated in her classic Study of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages (1941). Smalley's studies of Andrew demonstrate how 
he pioneered literal and historical exegesis during the 12th century.!?? Andrew's 
exegesis was directed by his belief that all knowledge is unified and worthy of 
pursuit because it can lead to union with God. He approached the literal and 
historical senses of Scriptures as instructed by Hugh’s Chronicon and Richard’s 
Liber exceptionem; i.e. as though those senses provided the foundation for the 
edifice of biblical understanding. They should be held in the same esteem as 
the spiritual and moral senses, and also as other topics and spheres of pro- 
fane knowledge. For just as the spiritual and moral “meanings” and other topics 
and spheres, the “letter” and the historical sense of Holy Scripture are also 
propaedeutic.!53 


130 Henrietta Leyser and Deeana Copeland Klepper, “Beryl Smalley (1905-1984): The Medieval 
Bible in the Modern Academy," in Women Medievalists and the Academy, (ed.) Jane Chance 
(Madison, wr: 2005), 657-669. Richard W. Southern, “Beryl Smalley, 1905-1984," Proceed- 
ings of the British Royal Academy 72 (1987): 455-471. 

131 Southern, “Beryl Smalley,” 459. 

132 Beryl Smalley, “Andrew of Saint-Victor, Abbot of Wigmore: A Twelfth Century Hebraist,’ 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 10 (1938): 358-373; idem, “The School of 
Andrew of Saint-Victor,” Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale n (1939): 1453367; 
idem, Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed., (Notre Dame, IN: 1989), especially 12- 
195. 

133 On Andrew of Saint Victor's application of Hugh of Saint Victor's distinction between 
letter, sense, and meaning of the Old Testament Scriptures, see Frans van Liere and 
Franklin T. Harkins, “General Introduction, VTT 6.25-50. 
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Andrew of Saint Victor turned to the Jews for help determining the letter 
and the sense of Old Testament texts. He paid rigorous attention to the Hebrew 
language and the historical contexts in which passages were set, and Smalley 
told how he visited Jewish commentators in Paris to gain access to that lan- 
guage and those contexts. His commentaries on the Heptateuch and Samuel 
and Kings contain standard Talmudic interpretations, and in places they reveal 
how the Victorine exegete must have had access to Jewish instruction origi- 
nally given in Hebrew and then translated into French.!?^ Later commentators 
employed Andrew’s approach, and an impressive list of “students of the Sacred 
Page” quoted Andrew extensively in their own commentaries. Smalley repeated 
Andrew’s claims regarding his own influence, and identified a respectable list of 
extant copies of his commentaries as further evidence of what she christened 
the "school of Andrew of Saint-Victor.”!95 

Beryl Smalley’s enthusiasm for Andrew of Saint Victor has been questioned, 
but not her identification of a commentary tradition stemming from his pio- 
neering exegesis.!°6 By focusing on Andrew and his followers she pushed our 
understanding of the Victorine school beyond the theology and spirituality of 
Hugh and Richard into biblical studies, and into the 13th century. And Smalley 
found the Victorine Hebraist to be a “point of cohesion.” R.W. Southern put it 
this way: “At a time when anti-Jewish pogroms were one of the most loathsome 
symptoms of the breakdown of civilization, she found relief for herself in turn- 
ing to Jewish scholars for help in understanding a sympathetic predecessor."!?7 


5.2 School as Intellectual Community 

Platonic theology, systematic mysticism, and literal exegesis were standard fea- 
tures of descriptions of the Victorine school produced during the first half 
of the 20th century.!8 More comprehensive studies of the school appeared 


134 Smalley, Study of the Bible, 149—172; Van Liere and Harkins, "General Introduction,’ VTT 
6.39-41. 

135 Andrew of Saint Victor's school includes Peter Comester, Peter the Chanter, Stephen 
Langton, and Herbert of Bosham. Smalley, Study of the Bible, 173-195. 

136 Châtillon, “De Guillaume de Champeaux à Thomas Gallus,” 254: “... l'expression [T école 
d'André de Saint-Victor'] est peut-être un peu forte, car la plupart de ceux qui ont suivi 
André ne paraissent point avoir été ses disciples directs, mais elle [Smalley] souligne du 
moins qu’il est à l’origine d'une tradition exégétique qui demeurera vivante jusqu’ à la fin 
du moyen age.” 

137 Southern, “Beryl Smalley,’ 460-461. 

138 Exceptions were tendered by silence and not by argument; e.g. Frederick Copleston and 
David Knowles did not mention Andrew of Saint Victor's exegesis when they surveyed 
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later, written by investigators who conceived of it as something more than an 
intellectual tradition. Jean Chatillon (d. 1988) is widely considered the dean 
of 2oth-century Victorine studies. He published six articles with “the school 
of Saint-Victor” in their titles between 1949 and 1989, and in those articles he 
developed a conception of the Victorine school that was broader than any that 
came before. The Victorine school for Chatillon was more than the theology, 
pedagogy, mysticism, and exegetical method of its famous masters. These areas 
of Victorine thought formed the core of an intellectual community, but that 
community was shaped by other social realities and practical constraints. Prac- 
tices and circumstances joined thought and writings to create an intellectual 
community that could be called a school. 

Châtillon took a doctorate in theology in 1939 for his thesis on Richard of 
Saint Victor. He was ordained at Metz in 1935, and during World War 11 he was 
Professor of Theology at Metz and Nancy. In 1950 he entered the faculty of 
philosophy at the Institut catholique in Paris, and he taught in that position 
for thirty-two years. His bibliography of over a hundred publications contains 
three-dozen studies on various Victorine topics.!8° He began his “De Guillaume 
de Champeaux à Thomas Gallus: Chronique d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale 
de l’école de Saint-Victor,” by analyzing the term "school" The term is used to 
designate a place of instruction, the persons who provide and receive instruc- 
tion, and the instruction itself. The school of Saint Victor was a “rare” and 
"notable" instance during the Middle Ages where “the place, the men, and the 
thought were tightly and also durably associated.”!*° The rest of the long arti- 
cle chronicles the tenures of the famous Victorine masters up through Thomas 
Gallus (d. 1246). It also catalogs the important editions and studies of those 
masters' works published to 1952. 

Châtillon returned to the school of Saint Victor two decades later when 
he published "Les écoles de Chartres et de Saint-Victor”!# In “Les écoles" he 


the subject of the school of Saint Victor. Copleston, A History of Philosophy, 9 vols, (West- 
minster, MD: 1946-1975), vol. 2, chapt. 17: "The School of St.-Victor"; Knowles, The Evo- 
lution of Medieval Thought (Baltimore: 1962), chapt. 12: “The School of St. Victor and St. 
Bernard." 

139 Obituaries and bibliographies of Jean Chátillon are available in Revue des Études Augus- 
tiniennes 34 (1989): 3-1; and Le mouvement canonial au Moyen Age. Réforme de l'Église, 
spiritualité et culture. Études réunies par Patrice Sicard Bv 3 (Turnhout: 1992), 463-471. 

140 Châtillon, “De Guillaume de Champeaux à Thomas Gallus,” 140: “L'école de Saint-Victor 
en estun des plus notables exemples. Rarement au moyen áge les lieux, les hommes et les 
pensées ont été aussi étraitement et aussi durablement associés." 

141 Châtillon, “Les écoles de Chartres et de Saint-Victor, in La Scuola nell'occidente latino 
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explicitly defended an assumption that had guided his earlier “Chronique,” that 
a Victorine school did indeed exist. The term “school” has two meanings in 
“Les écoles”: It is an establishment where scholars come to hear the lessons 
of a professor, and it is “an intellectual community whose members, connected 
more or less tightly to the same institution or to the same masters, are united by 
a concordance of their views"? In 1952, the Victorine school was a place where 
canons and their writings and thoughts were “tightly and durably associated.” 
In 1972, it was an intellectual community whose members held views that were 
more or less in concord. 

Scholarly debate caused the shift. Chatillon broadened his idea of school 
in response to the chapter in Richard W. Southern’s Medieval Humanism and 
Other Studies entitled “Humanism and the School of Chartres."4? In that chap- 
ter, Southern argued that the school of Chartres that historians had been admir- 
ing for more than a century was in fact an exaggerated and even unsupportable 
construct. Southern’s arguments changed Chartrian studies. They generated 
numerous responses pro and contra, and in the process extended our under- 
standing of the cultural achievements of the canons at Chartres and other reli- 
gious communities. Southern’s arguments about the school of Chartres explain 
Chátillon's “Les écoles.” If the school of Chartres was a mirage, what about the 
school of Saint Victor? 

Chatillon began his answer by defending the traditional account of the 
school of Chartres. In his estimation, Southern had gone too far. Some of his 
criticisms of Chartrian scholarship were valid, but others were not. The main 
problem, Châtillon insisted, was two-fold. First, Southern considered only 12th- 
century sources. He would not have dismissed the school of Chartres so readily 
if he had placed it within the longer tradition of education at cathedral schools 
that stretched back to include Carolingian reforms. Southern also overempha- 
sized the role of Paris in drawing masters and scholars away from Chartres. 
An intellectual community whose members were more or less connected to 
the cathedral, and who shared more or less similar views continued to exist 


dell'alto medioevo, 2 vols (Settimane di Studio del Centro Italiano di Studi sull'alto medio- 
evo) 19 (Spoleto: 1972), 2:795-839. 

142 Châtillon, "Les écoles," 800-801: "Ce n'est pas là seulement le nom qu'on donne à un 
établissement où des écoliers viennent écounter les leçons d’un professeur. Ce terme peut 
désigner aussi une communauté intellectuelle dont les members, attachés par des liens 
plus ous moins étroits à une méme institution ou aux mêmes maîtres, sont unis entre eux 
par la concordance de leurs vues, de leurs méthodes ou de leurs intérêts.” 

143 Richard W Southern, Medieval Humanism and Other Studies (Oxford: 1970), 61-85. 
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at Chartres during and after the 12th century.^^ That is what it meant to be 
a school at the time, and Saint Victor was home to another such school. In 
the second half of “Les écoles,” Chatillon summarized the achievements of the 
12th- and early 13th-century Victorines in light of this broadened conception of 
school. 

Dominique Poirel shared Jean Chátillon's conception of a school when he 
updated and extended Chátillon's “Chronique” in 1998. In “L'École de Saint- 
Victor au Moyen-Âge: Bilan d'un demi-siècle historiographique,” Poirel 
enrolled seventeen new members into Châtillon’s school so that the roster now 
includes eight additional scholars from the 13th and early 14th centuries. These 
later Victorine scholars “consecrated” themselves to preaching and pastoral 
care of students, although during the later period Saint Victor did acquire a 
theology chair at the University of Paris. They also produced academic works 
as well as penitentials, letters, sermons, and histories. Poirel concluded that 
more study of the later period will increase our understanding of the Victorine 
intellectual community’s contributions to “literary, intellectual, and religious 
history.”!45 


3 School as Training Camp for Moral Development 

Enduring appreciation of the Victorines' religious and educational achieve- 
ments is not surprising, given that the surviving sources speak frequently and 
forcefully of the canons' devotion and erudition. Two recent investigators have 
paid close attention to the third cardinal Victorine distinctive, moral virtue. 
Caroline Walker Bynum's studies of medieval women's piety and the social 
contexts of medieval ideas are now required reading for anyone wishing to 
understand the importance of gender for medieval Christianity. She began her 
medieval studies by considering a different subject, the spirituality of regular 
canons. The central insights of her doctoral dissertation (Harvard University, 
1969) appeared in an article entitled, "The Spirituality of Regular Canons in the 
Twelfth Century: A New Approach, and more fully in her first book, Docere 
verbo et exemplo: An Aspect of Twelfth-Century Spirituality.^9 Docere verbo et 


144 Châtillon, “Les écoles,” 801 and 804. 

145 Poirel, "I Ecole de Saint-Victor au Moyen Âge: Bilan d’un demi-siècle historiographique," 
Bibliothèque de l'École des Chartes 156 (1998), 207: "On espère qu'un tel travail rendra 
bien vite caduc le present panorama, nécessairement lacunaire et provoisoire, des études 
Victorines et qu'il permettra de brosser un tableau plus complet et plus juste du role 
considérable exercé par l'abbaye parisienne dans l'histoire littéraire, intellectuelle et 
religieuse." 

146 Caroline Walker Bynum, "The Spirituality of Regular Canons in the Twelfth Century: A 
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exemplo has become a classic articulation of a canonical ideal. Bynum com- 
pared “treatises of practical spiritual advice” produced by and for monks to 
similar works by and for regular canons. She included Odo of Saint Victor's 
letters, Hugh of Saint Victor’s De Institutione novitiorum, and Richard of Saint 
Victor’s De Questionibus in the latter group. She found that members of these 
two groups conceived of and executed their religious callings differently. “Regu- 
lar canons saw themselves as teachers of their neighbors and brethren ‘verbo et 
exemplo’; monks adhered to a conception of themselves as learners and seek- 
ers of God that was little different from the basic monastic self conception of 
the 10th century.” 

Bynum acknowledged that the Victorines taught the traditional cloistered 
themes of withdrawal from the world, personal salvation, contemplation, dis- 
cipline, and obedience. But much more than their monastic contemporaries, 
they also taught and exhorted, and along with the other communities of regular 
canons that Bynum studied, the Victorines taught and exhorted by their behav- 
ior as well as through their writing. In his letters, Odo of Saint Victor (d. 1173) 
transformed Augustine's anxiety over avoiding scandal into a positive call for 
moral education. Hugh of Saint Victor's De Institutione Novitiorum "assumes 
that canons will, in their everyday contacts, teach those who know less than 
they do."48 In the first and last of his twenty questions, Richard of Saint Victor 
assumed that moral instruction occurred when canons admonished, rebuked, 
and counseled others. 

C. Stephen Jaeger filled out and put a finer edge on Bynum's characteriza- 
tion of the Victorines by spotlighting and explicating their will to propagate 
moral virtue. Jaeger is Professor Emeritus of Medieval Studies and Germanic 
Languages and Literatures at the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
Illinois, USA. His publications address an array of medieval topics, including 
early German, Latin, and French literature, the history of courtliness, educa- 
tion, and the “renaissance of the 12th century" In an article entitled, “Human- 
ism and Ethics at the School of Saint-Victor, and a revision of that article that 


New Approach," Mediaevalia et Humanistica 4 (1973): 3-24; idem, Docere Verbo et Exem- 
plo: An Aspect of Twelfth-Century Spirituality (Harvard Theological Studies) 31 (Missoula: 
1979). 

147 Bynum, Docere, 4. 

148 Bynum, Docere, 47. 

149 Richard of Saint Victor, De questionibus, Marvin L. Colker (ed.), "Richard of Saint-Victor 
and the Anonymous of Bridlington,’ Traditio 18 (1962): 222: “Multa namque faciunt fortes, 
quorum infirmi sunt exortes, multaque possunt fortes que non possunt infirmi, et multis 
egent infirmi quibus non indigent fortes." Bynum, Docere, 55. 
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became a chapter in The Envy of Angels: Medieval Schools and Social Ideals 
in Medieval Europe, 950-1200, Jaeger showed how the early Victorine masters, 
especially Hugh, sought to instill ethical behavior in their charges.!°° Where 
Bynum attended to Victorine words, Jaeger attended to the way the canons 
modeled moral virtue, the way the Victorine masters used the force of their 
charismatic personalities and especially the gestures of their bodies to shape 
the moral character of their disciples. 

Bynum maintained that the Victorines’ commitment docere verbo et exemplo 
was essentially religious. Hugh of Saint Victor taught the novices to be learners 
who progressed through the stages of knowledge, discipline, and good works 
to arrive ultimately at blessedness. Richard of Saint Victor told his novice stu- 
dents that when they became professed canons and later departed from the 
Parisian abbey to take charge of a church, they must remain vigilant regard- 
ing their own salvation. If ministry at a remote site of cura animarum should 
present “unavoidable opportunity for sin” the Victorine priest should flee from 
it like Lot fleeing from Sodom.'*! Jaeger noticed a different tradition behind 
the Victorines’ concern with moral conduct. He saw it flowing as well from the 
tradition of “beautiful manners” that originated with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. Saint Victor did not offer asceticism, escape from the self, or saint- 
hood. Those were available in monastic communities. Instead, Saint Victor 
offered, “letters, beautiful manners, theological illumination, the good life— 
that is, the ordered and regulated life that left open the possibility of advance- 
ment in the church.”!52 

Bynum and Jaeger underscored the same important point: The first Vic- 
torines were committed to a core of ethical thought and to a systematic pro- 
gramme of ethical training. Their focus on these commitments provides a 
needed emphasis, and it exposes another tension within Victorine identity. 
Early generations of non-Victorine investigators were content merely to name 
erudition, piety, and moral discipline as core Victorine virtues, and then show- 
case canons whose lives exemplified those virtues. The classic Victorine histo- 
rians acknowledged and investigated how erudition and piety might oppose 
each other. In his own life and works, Father Gourdan demonstrated how aca- 
demic pursuit could be at odds with religious devotion. Bynum and Jaeger 
wondered about the third virtue, and its valence for Victorine identity relative 


150 C. Stephen Jaeger, “Humanism and Ethics at the School of Saint-Victor, Mediaeval Studies 
55 (1993): 51-79; idem, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval 
Europe, 950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994), 244-268. 

151 Richard of Saint Victor, De questionibus, quoted in Bynum, Docere, 55-56. 

152 Jaeger, Envy, 268. 
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to the other two. For Jaeger especially, the pursuit of moral virtue constituted 
the Victorine distinctive, far more than the pursuit of academic acclaim. The 
school of Saint Victor was first and foremost a place where one might cultivate 
the “ordered and regulated life.” 


6 The Memory of Saint Victor in the Twenty-First Century 


A few general reflections will conclude this survey of the history and histories 
of the devout, learned, and virtuous Victorines. First of all, the foundation myth 
and the school approach are both alive and well, still motivating and shaping 
Victorine studies. Most of the articles in L’Ecole de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influ- 
ence et rayonnement du Moyen Age à l’époque moderne (BV 22: 2010) focus on 
12th- and 13th-century topics, on Hugh of Saint-Victor, or have "school" in their 
titles. Check the list of published and proposed titles in the Bibliotheca Vic- 
torina series and the Corpus Victorinorum series. Fascination with the order’s 
origins and its early luminaries, and the interpretive strategy of conceiving of 
the order as a school continue to extend and deepen our understanding of the 
Victorines. The myth and the school approach also continue to aid investiga- 
tors in contemporary struggles. At the very least, the myth helps justify our 
interest in this ancient order, and the school approach helps us remain objec- 
tive. Neither guarantees success in every conflict. They never did. Thoulouze 
succeeded by using them, but Gourreau and Gourdan did not. Prior Thomas 
was not beatified, and recent generations are not convinced that the Victorines 
always placed religious aspiration above academic pursuit. But the myth and 
the school approach can help. Hugonin and Healy benefited from them, as did 
Châtillon and Smalley. 

Two recent developments in Victorine studies are promising, the first of 
which is the appearance of new Latin and vernacular editions of a growing 
variety of Victorine texts. Editions of the masterpieces based on recently dis- 
covered manuscripts are supplementing the older primary-source collections, 
as are new editions of lesser-known Victorine works. The appearance of the lat- 
ter is especially encouraging. The Victorine necrology produced by the team at 
Corpus Victorinorum is an example, as are the editions of Richard of Saint Vic- 
tor's "Opera minora,” "Sermones varii," and Tractatus super quosdam Psalmos 
in preparation for the CCCM series; the new editions of Hugh of Saint Victor's 
De vanitate rerum mundanarum and Dialogus de creatione mundi published in 
CCCM in 2015; and editions of Thomas Gallus's Explanatio in libros Dionysii and 
Glose super angelica ierarchia published in the same series in 20n. The appear- 
ance of English translations is also promising. The works of the Victorine Texts 
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in Translation series are notable examples among others.!5? All of these Latin 
and vernacular editions are providing greater direct access to a growing variety 
of Victorine works. Such direct access is crucial for new generations of Victorine 
scholars, whose appearance and findings are a second recent and promising 
development. Scholarly study of Victorine life shows no sign of abating; see the 
List of Abbreviations and the notes and bibliographies in this present volume. 

The Victorines were not a school of talented writers that existed for seven 
decades. They were a community of canon-priests who lived and worked 
together for seven centuries. They performed corporate liturgy, and some of 
them attained spiritual heights in private contemplation. They preached ser- 
mons to one another and to others that unfolded the moral ideals and allegori- 
cal implications of biblical texts, as well as the literal and historical meanings of 
those texts. They celebrated Holy Eucharist together and with the faithful, and 
they heard the confessions of peasants, students, and kings. All these activities 
and others made up the reality of Victorine religion, the pattern and discipline 
of Victorine life that was always much more than mere context or background 
for the composition of masterpieces. It also always included historical produc- 
tion, another Victorine practice for which we remain grateful. 


153 Five volumes in the VTT series are available from Brepols Publishers, and each one con- 
tains annotated English translations of works of multiple Victorine authors. The website 
of the New City Press of the Focolare Movement contains additional information on the 
VTT series, as well as a valuable “Annotated Bibliography for Topics by and about the Vic- 
torines" composed by leading Victorine scholars (http://www.newcitypress.com/media/ 
Landingpages/victorines/AnnotatedBibliographyVictorines.pdf). 


PART 1 


Life and Ministry at Saint Victor 


CHAPTER 2 
Daily Life at the Abbey of Saint Victor 


Juliet Mousseau 


1 Introduction 


Men seeking to enter the Abbey of Saint Victor in Paris discovered that life 
within the walls was very different from ordinary life in the medieval world. 
The lifestyle of the brothers in the abbey was “taught by word and example,” 
the same pedagogy as offered by the School of Saint Victor in general. The 
Rule of St. Augustine, the Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis, and the De 
institutione novitiorum were the “words” that illuminated their daily life, while 
much of their lifestyle was learned through imitation of the brothers in their 
embodiment of the Victorine way of life.! While these texts and exemplars 
illustrated how to live, new members learned by living and reshaping their own 
behavior day to day. 

The object of this essay is to gain an understanding of the daily life of broth- 
ers at the Abbey of Saint Victor. After a survey of the sources and basic details 
of life at the abbey, a brief exploration of the philosophical underpinnings of 
Victorine life is given. Then this paper examines the official roles and tasks of 
particular brothers, the behavioral norms expected of all, and the communal 
ministry considered most important by the abbey. 


1 Augustine, The Monastic Rules, translated by Sister Agatha Mary, s.».B., and Gerald Bon- 
ner (The Augustine Series) 4 (Hyde Park, Ny: 2004). This translation will be used through- 
out. Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis, (eds.) Luc Jocqué and Ludovicus Milis; cccm 56 
(Turnhout: 1984). There are two texts that address the contents of the Liber ordinis in some 
detail: C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval 
Europe, 950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994); and Luc Jocqué, “Les structures de la population claus- 
trale dans l'ordre de Saint-Victor au xr1e siècle. Un essai d'analyse du ‘Liber ordinis," in 
L'Abbaye Parisienne de Saint-Victor au moyen age: Communications présentées au XIIIe Col- 
loque d' Humanisme médiéval de Paris (1986-1988), (ed.) Jean Longère (Turnhout: 1991). Car- 
oline Walker Bynum addresses the Victorine practice of "teaching by word and example" in 
Docere Verbo et Exemplo: An Aspect of Twelfth-Century Spirituality (Harvard Theological Stud- 
ies) 31 (Missoula, MT: 1979), and Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle 
Ages (Berkeley, CA: 1982), 36-40. 
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56 MOUSSEAU 
2 Behind the Rules: Seeking a Life of Virtue 


Hugh of Saint Victor’s document on the formation of novices, De institutione 
novitiorum, written in the first decade of the abbey’s foundation, speaks to 
his understanding of how the canons were to seek God. Knowledge leads to 
discipline, and discipline to virtue (or goodness), which is the way to live 
with God in happiness for eternity? The ultimate goal of religious life is, of 
course, life with God—happiness. Saint Augustine unites this personal goal 
with communal harmony: “In the first place—and this is the very reason for 
your being gathered together in one—you should live in the house in unity of 
spirit (Ps. 67:7[68:6]) and you should have one soul and one heart (Acts 4:32) 
centered on God.” As many scholars have noted in the last decades, education 
at the abbey is less about knowing things and more about knowing God, 
which is to be reflected in ethical behavior.^ Hugh of Saint Victor asserts that 
knowledge of God can be attained only through virtuous actions or behavior. 
The abbey, then, was a place where men came to set aside the vices of the 
outside world and learn the discipline of a life of virtue. This chapter addresses 
that discipline: how, on a day-to-day basis, were the brothers at the abbey 
supposed to behave? What filled their days? What disciplines or rules were set 
down so that virtue might be attained by all? 

Victorine life is based on the Rule of Saint Augustine, but this text includes 
little by way of detailed information on daily life.5 This rule was chosen over the 


2 The Latin text and a French translation of De institutione novitiorum can be found in L’ oeuvre 
de Hugues de Saint-Victor (Sous le Régle de Saint Augustin) (Turnhout: 1997), 7-114. The 
English translation used here is an unpublished copyrighted translation by Dale Coulter 
and Frans van Liere. Hugh's guidelines for education in the liberal arts are found in the 
Didascalicon. 

3 Augustine, Praeceptum 1.2; trans. Mary and Bonner, 10. There are three versions of Augus- 
tine's Rule. The editors of the translation in use here indicate that the Rule most commonly 
used by men's houses in the Middle Ages is one entitled Praeceptum, which is what will be 
cited in this article. Additionally, the likelihood that Saint Victor used this version of Augus- 
tine's Rule is support by the text of the Exposition on the Rule of Saint Augustine attributed to 
Hugh of Saint Victor. 

4 See Jaeger, Envy of Angels, chapter 9, which refers to several scholars contemporary to the 
abbey's heyday, giving their illustrative examples of the emphasis placed on education of 
everything leading to the moral and ethical behavior of students at the abbey. See also 
Jaeger's essay in this volume regarding the Victorine approach to comportment, virtue, and 
truth. 

5 The origins and legacy of the Rule of Saint Augustine are somewhat cloudy to contempo- 
rary scholars. Discussions of its authorship are contained in the introductory essay to the 
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monastic Rule of Saint Benedict by most groups of canons who sought a regular 
life in the uth and 12th centuries, likely because it does not depend so heavily 
on stability as Benedict’s Rule. Thus, it was easier to adapt to the lives of clerics 
who wished to minister to communities and not be bound to a particular place. 
However, the text has little detail to regulate their daily living, so the brothers 
needed further documentation to assist them in interpreting Augustine’s text. 
The first abbot, Gilduin, composed the Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis 
around 116.6 The text articulates an ideal monastic lifestyle that speaks little 
to the apostolic ministry of the canons. It focuses on the daily practices of the 
brothers at the abbey and the roles of particular officials, often described in 
exquisite detail." This text is most useful for our project. In addition to these two 
texts, Hugh’s De institutione novitiorum, written as a guide to the formation of 
new members of the community, illustrates the purpose of virtuous behavior 
alongside examples, usually exaggerated examples of what one ought not to 
do. It provides the purpose behind the practices of the abbey rather than the 
details of daily life. 

Because the vast majority of Victorine texts speak only to the theological 
and philosophical teachings of the abbey, the philosophy behind their lifestyle 
is clearer than the lifestyle itself. The Victorines sought knowledge of God 
in community, through a life of virtue, so that each might ultimately find 
happiness through union with God.? Rules and daily activities and prayer all 
come back to living in virtue, as a life of virtuous action (for Hugh) displays a 
real knowledge of God.? 


translation cited above, and in John C. Dickinson's The Origins of the Austin Canons and Their 
Introduction into England (London:1950). Additionally, Hugh of Saint Victor was long credited 
with writing an Explanation of the Rule of Augustine (trans. Aloysius Smith [London:1911]). On 
this commentary, perhaps by a member of the congregation of canons regular of St. Ruf, see 
Jean Châtillon, "Un commentaire anonyme de la Règle de saint Augustin (f. 10-134"), in Le 
Codex de Guta-Sintram, manuscript 37 de la Bibliothéque de la Grand Seminaire de Strasbourg, 
(ed.) Béatrice Weis (Lucerne-Strasbourg: 1983), 180—191. 

6 Jaeger, Envy, 248. 

7 The Liber ordinis is similar to customaries at other monastic institutions, particularly those 
following the Rule of Benedict. C.H. Lawrence addresses some of these similarities in chap- 
ter 7 of Medieval Monasticism: Forms of Religious Life in Western Europe in the Middle Ages, 3rd 
edition (Harlow, Eng.: 2001). 

8 Inst. nov. prologue. 

9 Thisconnection between learning and behavior is explained thoroughly in Mary Carruthers, 
The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture (Cambridge Studies in Medieval 
Literature) 70 (Cambridge, Eng.: 2008), esp. 202-205. 
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Hugh wrote the De institutione novitiorum to outline the education to be 
given to novices who wished to make vows with the community. The text 
focuses on general norms of good behavior as a means of forming the moral 
character of novices. Hugh explains that their goal is to find their way to God, 
to the Lord who called them away from the world and into the cloister. “Just 
as apart from him no one can live happily, so anyone who lives in him and 
with him is made happy. And so if you seek God, or rather because you seek 
God, you genuinely long for true and perpetual happiness."? This happiness 
can only be found through virtue, or goodness. Goodness, in turn, is achieved 
through discipline, which comes from knowledge. As in the Didascalicon, Hugh 
emphasizes that knowledge is connected to moral or upright behavior." It is 
clear that Hugh speaks here in the De institutione novitiorum to those who have 
already committed their lives to following the commandments, and who wish 
to follow Jesus’ advice to the rich young man. These novices have set aside their 
possessions and started following Jesus’ path. “Knowledge of true discretion” 
is what leads to discipline, and Hugh explains that there are five means of 
achieving this knowledge: through reason, teaching, example, meditation on 
Scriptures, and “constant inspection of these deeds and morals"? The text then 
teaches the meaning of living a virtuous life—what actions to do or to avoid, 
and how to discern virtue from vice, good action from bad. The text helps the 
novice learn how to live, giving both instruction and examples to imitate or not 
to imitate, with justification from the Scriptures. In fact, Hugh seems to enjoy 
the task of listing behaviors that are clearly not virtuous, amusing the reader 
with exaggerated examples to demonstrate for the novice how reason can help 
him determine what to do. 

For all the details offered in the De institutione novitiorum, they are not 
the sort of details that help a young brother discern what to do in particular 


10 Inst. nov. prologue; (ed.) Sicard, 18: “Ipse est enim uera et sempiterna uita, extra quem, sicut 
nemo feliciter uiuere potest, ita quicumque in ipso et cum ipso uiuit beatus est. Si igitur 
Deum queritis, immo quia queritis, ueram profecto ac perpetuam beatitudinem habere 
desideratis.” 

11 This is especially found in Hugh's comments on the fruit of reading Scripture, Didasc. 
book 5 chapter 6; (ed.) Taylor, 127: “Twofold is the fruit of sacred reading, because it either 
instructs the mind with knowledge or it equips it with morals. It teaches what it delights us 
to know and what it behooves us to imitate.” The highest reading of Scripture is tropology, 
so that for Hugh, interpretation of Scripture leads to moral behavior. 

12 Inst. nov.1;(ed.) Sicard, 22: "Primum igitur scire debetis quod hanc scientiam, que ad insti- 
tutionem recte et honeste uiuendi pertinet, multis modis hominem colligere et comparare 
sibi oportet: partim ratione, partim doctrina, partim exemplo, partim meditatione sanc- 
tarum Scripturarum, partim assidua inspectione operum ac morum suorum." 
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ordinary situations. For everyday guidance, the novice learned by observing 
and by living, with the tutelage of the master of novices. We now turn to the 
Liber ordinis for the specific guidelines of daily life. 


3 The Brothers and the Liber ordinis as Guide to Regular Life 


The men who lived in the cloister were those who had made profession to 
follow the Victorine way of life. There were two types of brothers at the abbey: 
the conversi brothers and the choir brothers. Conversi were those who did 
the menial (manual) work of the community and were thus exempt from the 
lengthy recitation of the daily Office. The choir brothers were better educated 
and tasked with the routine of prayers that formed the structure around which 
the rest of their time was organized. Most of the details refer to the life of 
the choir brothers: the conversi are rarely mentioned in the text, except in 
reference to the choir brothers whom they assist. It is important to remember, 
too, that the abbey came into existence as a place where ordained priests could 
live a common life; thus, the majority of the choir brothers were either ordained 
already or preparing for ordination. They were literate, sang the Divine Office, 
and as a community desired to care for the spiritual and sacramental needs 
of the larger Christian community. They, too, had a small amount of manual 
labor to perform, but their day centered on prayer in the chapel at the Liturgy 
of the Hours and the Mass. For most of them, the labor of their day was more 
intellectual or pastoral than manual. 

Each brother had his own occupations, called obediences, as assigned by the 
abbot. Certain people had unique roles that were essential to the smooth run- 
ning of the institution. These are discussed at length in the Liber ordinis. The 
first twenty one chapters describe the official responsibilities of particular indi- 
viduals at the abbey, beginning with the abbot and ending with the sacristan’s 
assistants. Chapters twenty-one through twenty-four address the welcoming 
and instruction of novices, and their profession into the order. Later chapters 
address the daily routine and customs for brothers to follow in all they do, from 
hours of silence and conversation (chapters 27, 31, and 34), to times of work 
(chapter 30), chapter meeting (chapter 33), refectory (chapter 35), Liturgy of 
the Hours (chapters 52-61), Mass (chapter 32), and care for the dead and dying 
(chapters 67—76). The text even addresses the regular shaving done for tonsure 


13 Conversi brothers first emerged in the Camaldolese community in the uth century. See 
David Knowles, Christian Monasticism (New York: 1969), 64-74. 
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(chapter 62) and the routine of bloodletting among the brothers (chapter 65).!+ 
We are told how they ought to behave toward one another, the order in which 
they sit in two facing choirs, the times of sitting, standing, and genuflecting 
for particular liturgical occasions and meals, the detailed instructions for ris- 
ing every morning, and the gestures used when washing the feet of the poor 
during Lent. 

As stated above, the abbey was designed for ordained clergy to live in com- 
munity. In addition to the clerical brothers and conversi already mentioned, 
there were other members of the community. First, of course, were the novices, 
preparing for profession into the abbey. They lived separately but joined the 
community as a whole for particular occasions. 

For at least part of the history of Saint Victor, there were boys coming from 
outside the abbey to be educated by the canons, especially by Master Hugh. 
It is unknown whether they lived on the abbey grounds, and the practice of 
welcoming outside students ended by the latter part of the 12th century. 
Brothers certainly represented all ages, and likely they came from different 
parts of Europe, due to the universal reputation of Paris for learning.” In 
addition to young men, the abbey would have included brothers who were aged 
or infirm, some living in the infirmary, and those who could were still among 
the regular population.!® 

Additionally, lay men would be present on the abbey grounds. The Liber 
ordinis mentions a number of lay laborers who worked at the abbey, likely local 
craftsmen who came in to make clothing and shoes or other useful specialty 
items. Certain official roles of the brothers list the assistance of servants, also 


14 Bloodletting was a common practice in monastic communities, thought to sustain good 
health among the monks. Secondary sources that address the issue include Barbara 
Harvey, Living and Dying in England n00-1540: The Monastic Experience (Oxford, Eng.: 
1993), 96-99, and Julie Kerr, Monastic Hospitality: The Benedictines in England c.1070—c.1200 
(Suffolk: 2007), 152. 

15 Liber ordinis 23 addresses at length the daily living situation of novices at Saint Victor. 

16 Jaeger states that outside students came to Saint Victor until about the time of Hugh's 
death in 1141. See Envy of Angels, 246. Beryl Smalley states that students stopped coming 
around 1140 (see The Study of the Bible, 83-84). Stephen Ferruolo, The Origins of the 
University: The Schools of Paris and Their Critics noo-1215, (Stanford, CA: 1985), 32, states 
that outsiders stopped coming to Saint Victor with the death of Hugh’s successor in the 
schola, Richard, in 1173. He credits the loss of outsiders to the internal conflict among 
administrators of the abbey. 

17  Smalley, Study of the Bible, 84. 

18 The care of elderly and infirm brothers is discussed at length in chapters 13 and 40 of the 
Liber ordinis, and 67—68 address the care of the dying. 
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likely lay people from the neighboring areas. Finally, the abbey served as a 
medieval hotel for visiting dignitaries and ordinary folk.!? Religious men who 
were staying could live within cloister, while there was a separate guest house 
for all who visited who were not under religious vows. 

We move now to an exposition of life at the abbey, beginning with the roles 
of individual brothers. 


4 Officials and Duties 


The Liber ordinis names official roles at the monastery, beginning with those 
who are superiors: the abbot, prior and subprior. The abbot was the primary 
superior of the abbey, but the prior took over in his absence, and the subprior 
stood next in line. They were not, however, successors to the role of abbot. 
The abbot is chosen from a member of the house, or, if no one suitable can be 
found, they might choose someone from another Victorine house. He is chosen 
by a group of wise brothers, and ratified by the entire community. The Liber 
describes him as a ‘persona apta.”20 

Rank is shown in the abbey by how the brothers are seated in the choir?! 
and at other times. Unlike the other brothers, the abbot, prior, and subprior are 
seated not according to profession date, but according to their rank as superi- 
ors. Yet, in no other way are they to act differently from the other members of 
the community—they have the same duties, should be in the same places for 
the same activities, and have to partake in the same personal responsibilities. 
They are guided by the counsel of the senior members of the community, broth- 
ers chosen particularly for their discernment. A similar group of six or seven 
brothers “of proven religion" choose the next abbot, often from among their 
midst. Other decisions are made under consultation of the entire community, 
and everyone's voice is to be heard, eldest first. The elders of this council (called 
"seniores") are always treated with respect, given first opportunity to speak in 
chapter and to eat in the refectory, and to receive communion at Eucharist. 

The first two chapters of the Liber ordinis speak at length about choosing and 
installing a new abbot. The abbot is chosen by the brothers of the abbey, and no 
one else (i.e. no royalty or nobility, and no bishop) is allowed to be present or to 
sway their choice. They send the small group of seniores to choose, and then if 


19 Care given travelers is addressed in Liber ordinis 17 (ed. Jocqué, 59-69). 

20 See Liber ordinis chapter 1, "De electione abbatis" (ed. Jocqué, 15-18). 

21 See Liber ordinis chapter 53, "Quomodo se habeant, quando in cappis sedent" (ed. Jocqué, 
223). 
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they elect someone the election is verified by the chapter of all brothers. If 
there is no one at the house to take on the role, they can choose a brother from 
another house to become their abbot. The election is surrounded by prayer, 
ceremony, liturgy, and especially by the recitation of designated psalms. In 
addition, after the choice is made, each brother prostrates himself before the 
new abbot, and the abbot customarily reassigns each brother to his previously- 
held office. The senior brothers visit the bishop and ask him to come and bless 
the new abbot.?? 

The abbot is to be offered respect and veneration, and his authority is 
above all others at the abbey. When he walks past the brothers, or when they 
bring him something and he is seated, they must bow.?? When he leaves the 
monastery for any time, his regular duties are given to the prior or subprior 
(in the prior's absence). Some responsibilities remain his alone, unless it is too 
costly to bring him back to address them. In this, care for practical concerns is 
shown, as it is when the text states that the abbot should take care not to walk 
in front of working brothers too often, as the required bow takes them away 
from their tasks. 

By the abbot's actions, he teaches the brothers how they ought to live. 
Though he is the final authority of the monastery, the abbot is not to expect 
any special treatment. He eats in the refectory, sleeps in the dormitory, and 
wears clothing and uses bedding of the same quality and quantity as the other 
brothers. He cannot sell or distribute the goods of the community without the 
counsel and assent of the chapter as a whole. As with the other brothers, he is 
admonished for any wrongdoing, first in secret, and then if it remains uncor- 
rected, in the chapter in front of all the other members of the community.?4 

The prior is chosen by the abbot with the consent of the chapter. He receives 
his obedience in humility (begging not to be assigned this role), and then takes 
his place to the left of the abbot in the choir. His primary function is to assume 
the abbot’s duties in his absence. Thus, his role is one of both subservience and 
authority: subservient to the abbot when he is present, and the superior of the 


22 Chapter 2, “De benedictione abbatis” (ed. Jocqué, 18-20), tells how the brothers are to 
announce the election to the bishop and request his blessing on the new abbot. 

23 Chapter 3 “On the Veneration of the Abbot” (ed. Jocqué, 20-21) is primarily concerned 
with the actions and gestures of the brothers in different situations with the abbot. The 
second sentence of the chapter provides a summary: “Nullus fratrum coram eo transire 
audeat, nisi ei inclinet” (ed. Jocqué, 20). 

24 While expectations for those living at the abbey are addressed throughout the Liber ordi- 
nis, the practice of enforcement of these norms and correction of behavior is addressed 
in chapter 33, “On the Hour of Chapter” (ed. Jocqué, 153-163). 
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household in his absence. When the abbot is absent, the brothers are to bow 
from their seats (instead of standing up as they do for the abbot), but when 
the abbot is present neither prior nor subprior are to receive such veneration. 
Like the abbot, the prior is to be treated as an equal to the other brothers, 
not expecting or receiving special license or better clothes or bedding. Like 
the other brothers, he is subject to correction privately or in chapter when he 
transgresses the rules of the house. In addition, he oversees the brothers in their 
assigned duties and assures each one has the tools he will need to do his work. 

The subprior has similar duties and rights, taking up the mantle of leader- 
ship in the absence of both the abbot and prior. 

The leadership of the abbey and the descriptions of how each one is chosen 
reveal some of the values upheld by the Abbey of Saint Victor. There is a clear 
importance of prayer, that the decisions made, especially the very important 
ones, be surrounded by prayer and liturgy, and guided by the Holy Spirit. 
Secondly, the wisdom of elders is highly valued, but so is the view of each 
member of the community. Finally, the respect and veneration given the abbot 
reveals the training toward obedience, demonstrated by symbolic actions. The 
abbot is a respected authority, a minister to the others, and a witness to their 
way of living through his actions and lack of special treatment. Here and 
throughout the Liber ordinis, it is always clear what one ought to do, which must 
have given the brothers a sense of certainty. 

A less significant office, whose rank is demonstrated by a much later chapter 
in the Liber ordinis, the office of circulator (roundsman, or circator) is also 
concerned with order at the abbey (chapter 41). This brother wanders through 
the monastery, observing the brothers for any transgressions and negligence. 
He must be zealous and strict, upholding the rule in all ways and not lending 
favor to his friends. There may be more than one circator, but they must 
circulate separately. When they find transgressing brothers, they address the 
issue at the next chapter. Typically, they enforce the rules of attendance at 
chapter, liturgies, and meals, and help the brothers keep the rule of silence.?5 

The next group of offices at the abbey is concerned with its physical 
resources and their use or allocation. Their duties are given in detail, reinforc- 
ing Augustine's statement that "Those who have charge of the storeroom, or the 
clothes, or the library, should serve their brothers without murmuring.’”6 The 


25 Hugh Feiss, "Circatores in the Ordo of St. Victor, in The Medieval Monastery (Medieval 
Studies at Minnesota) 2, (ed.) Andrew MacLeish (St. Cloud, MN: 1988), 53-58, and “Cir- 
catores from Benedict of Nursia to Humbert of Romans,’ American Benedictine Review 40 
(1989): 346-378. 

26 Augustine, Praeceptum, 5.9; trans. Mary and Bonner, 119. 
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steward, camerarius (chapter 10, “De officio camerarii"), cares for the abbey's 
property, including the lands, buildings, produce, and livestock. With a council 
of elders and the superiors of the abbey, he makes decisions about its financial 
administration and disposition. He has the authority given him by abbot and 
prior to receive, dispense, and manage all of the abbey's resources. He has a sub- 
camerarius to manage the granary, cellar, and stables, and to care for the main- 
tenance of the buildings. A second assistant (a coadjutor) helps with the bakery. 

In its description ofthe cellarer, the Liber ordinis quotes extensively from the 
Rule of Benedict.2” The cellarer supervises the food provisions and storerooms. 
He has an assistant (coadjutor). One of them cooks for the brothers in the 
refectory and the infirmary, the other cooks for the guests and servants. No one 
in the cloister is allowed into the kitchen except these two, the abbot, and the 
priors. The cellarer has authority over several servants, including the gardener 
and various ones who work in the kitchen and cellars. Because the text does 
not indicate that these roles would be filled by conversi, it seems likely that 
they were lay servants.?? 

The refectorian (refectorarius, chapter 12) works in conjunction with the 
cellarer, and his domain is the refectory and the washroom. He is responsible 
to care for the objects used for meals and at table. He is also responsible to 
oversee tonsure (chapter 62) and the regular footwashing (mandatus, chapters 
63-64) of the brothers, and to accompany guests and others who eat at odd 
times. His duties depend on the provision of others: the cellarer for food, the 
vestiarius for tablecloths. His assistant, the subrefectorarius, possesses the keys 
forthe cupboard that stores the items used in the refectory. The subrefectorarius 
and the subcamerarius sleep in the cellar of the monastery, guarding the stores. 

Clothing is looked after by the vestiarius (chapter 18), who supervises a 
number of secular servants. He furnishes clothing to all the friars, and bedding 
for the dormitory. The abbot oversees his work and may give him permission 
to go out for supplies to fairs and markets. 

The armarius is primarily the librarian,?9 but he also serves as cantor and 
director of the scriptorium. He has assistance, but little is said of his helpers in 
the text. He leads the choir, practices the canons in their chanting and reading, 
and assigns liturgical functions. However, his primary function is to preserve 
the books from loss or damage. Additionally, he oversees the scriptorium, 


27 RB3L 

28 Liber ordinis chapter n, “De coquina et cellerario" (ed. Jocqué, 37-41). 

29 Liber ordinis chapter 19. His title comes from the cupboard in which they are stored— 
clearly, this document was written before books were kept in a room designated for that 


purpose. 
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distributing parchment and instruments needed to copy books. While the 
abbot assigns certain canons to the task of copying books, other copyists come 
from outside the abbey as well. Although his job is clearly very valuable and 
rather a heavy load, he is not listed among the higher ranks of officers at the 
abbey. 

In the church, the sacristan is charged with the furnishings and objects 
necessary for worship (chapter 20-21). He also maintains the lights and makes 
the hosts. He is to be a canon (i.e. ordained), assisted by others, though the 
text is unclear whether his assistants must also be canons.?? The sacristan’s 
assistant is named as socius, and he is also helped by the matricularius (whom 
we might call the *churchwarden"). The matricularius is charged with the signal 
that calls canons from one task to another, and he carries the light to the 
dormitory, cloister, and church, where he guards the door. He, the sacristan, 
and another brother sleep in the church nightly. 

The infirmarian (chapter 13), almoner (chapter 14), porters, and guest master 
(chapter 17) address the needs of particular people at the abbey. First, the 
infirmarian watches over those who are sick or dying, visits them, reads and 
sings to them, and accompanies those on their final journey. His assistant, the 
subinfirmarian, has the keys to the infirmary and its tools. There is also a place 
in the infirmary where the sick can bathe. Instructions are given regarding 
those who reside in the infirmary, addressing their unique needs as they recover 
from illness, advance in age, or prepare for death. 

The almoner or alms-giver (eleemosinarius) collects leftover food from the 
assistants to the refectorian, the infirmarian, and the guest master, in order to 
distribute them to the poor, which he does with the assistance of the porters. 
He is also in charge of the washing of feet of the poor on Holy Thursday and 
during Lent. He announces the list of the dead in chapter and writes the formal 
death roll.51 

Two porters (chapter 15, “De officio portarii curia,” and chapter 16, “De por- 
tario claustri"), both conversi brothers, must be of high esteem because they 
are the first religious whom outsiders see when they arrive at the abbey for 
hospitality. 


30 “In the Oratory, no one should do anything that conflicts with its purpose, implied by its 
name. Hence, if those who happen to be free wish to pray there outside the fixed hours 
they should not be hindered by anyone who might think of doing something else there" 
(Augustine, Praeceptum 2.2; trans. Mary and Bonner, 112). 

31 See Necrologium abbatiae Sancti Victoris Parisiensis, (eds.) Rainer Berndt, Ursula Vones- 
Liebenstein, and Monika Seifert (Corpus Victorinorum, opera ad fidem codicum recol- 
lecta) 1 (Münster: 2012). 
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The guest master (hospitarius) has detailed instructions for greeting and 
serving guests to the abbey. Guests from other religious houses stay in the 
cloister with the brothers of the community. Lay guests are lodged in guest 
quarters. The subhospitarius takes care of practical needs including alertingthe 
cook to the number of guests and the vestiarius if they are staying overnight and 
need bed linens. 


5 Daily Expectations and Norms for All Brothers 


In addition to the many chapters addressing the duties of particular brothers, 
there are several universal norms detailed in the Liber ordinis, which offer 
instruction for daily living at the abbey that applies to all the brothers. Much 
of it is concerned with the daily duties of each brother, whether those outlined 
above or others that are likewise assigned but perhaps hold less authority. 

Novice brothers spend their time learning about life at the abbey, largely 
separated from the rest of the community and under the direction of the master 
of novices. The text portrays their work as that of students, but says little of 
the other students at the abbey in the schola, under the master of studies. A 
large part of the daily routine is comprised of the liturgical work of the abbey, 
which is addressed elsewhere in this text.?? Further sections of the Liber ordinis 
reveal the general demeanor of the brothers at the abbey, in addition to the 
routine of daily, weekly, and yearly events. These two issues will be addressed 
next. 

Several expectations for behavior are common to all brothers who live at 
the abbey. The text explains in great detail things that we would likely see 
as insignificant: how one holds one's hands during various parts of prayer or 
Liturgy of the Hours, how one gets dressed (very modestly, so that one is never 
unclothed), and what one places under his bed. Behind all of these regulations 
is the fundamental belief that good conduct and discipline keeps the brothers 
from falling into evil, keeping them on the path to the happiness they seek.?? 
Following an exposition of De institutione novitiorum's general comments on 
comportment, detailed comments from the Liber ordinis will be explored. 

In all things, modesty, propriety, and virtue are of primary concern. De 
institutione novitiorum addresses at length how one should behave, what one 
should say, how one should dress, and what one should eat, in accordance with 


32 See the essay in this volume by Margot Fassler. 
33 Inst. nov.10. 
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particular occasions and in the company of particular people. Night time is 
for silence and privacy, while daytime is for labor in public, when the brothers 
behave so that others learn from their virtuous behavior, and imitate those who 
are good examples. Before meals is a time to be cheerful and do mental work, 
including prayer and teaching.?^ After meals, as a caution against gluttony, one 
must strive to be less cheerful, and to do physical work. Feast days require 
extra prayer and leisure (lest one become vain by doing extra work), while 
ordinary days require labor (lest one be overcome by sloth).35 “For this reason, 
a discretion among times should not be negligently obtained because just as an 
evil deed is not praiseworthy at any time even so a good deed is from a certain 
perspective judged as worthy of reprehension if it is not done at the proper 
time.”36 

While brothers are always to behave toward one another with love and 
respect, there is a distinction among the treatment given superiors, equals, and 
inferiors: 


We ought to show obedience, fear, compliance, and respect to those who 
are superior. For those who are equal in rank, we should secure peace and 
concord, come before one another with mutual submission, favor, and 
honor, and, in every word and action, bestow a superior position upon 
them ... For those who are inferior, we should always render favor and 
help, never reproaching them, but correcting without abuse, governing 
without pride, chastising them without cruelty, and supporting them with 
kindness.” 


34 Inst. nov. 4. 

35 Inst. nov. 4. 

36 Inst. nov. 4; (ed.) Sicard, 28: "Quapropter non negligenter quidem habenda est in bono 
opere discretio temporum, quia sicut malum opus nullo tempore laudabile est, ita bonum 
opus quodammodo reprehensione dignum iudicatur si tempore opportuno factum non 
est” 

37 Inst. nov. 5; (ed.) Sicard, 28-30 (complete text given here): "Superioribus obedientiam, 
timorem, obsequium et uenerationem debemus exhibere. Cum equalibus pacem et con- 
cordiam custodire, inuicem obsequio, beneficio et honore preuenire, in omni actione et 
uerbo superiorem eis locum tribuere; et si quando fortassis in aliquo negotio eos preire 
cogamur, cum omni humilitate et reuerentia que facienda sunt non precipere, sed osten- 
dere, et si eos precedere contigerit, cum alacritate et deuotione quasi ex necessitate 
subiecti obedire. Inferioribus semper beneficium et auxilium impendere, nunquam im- 
properare, sine contumelia corripere, sine superbia gubernare, sine crudelitate castigare, 
cum pietate fouere ...” 
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In addition, they are instructed: “Be in submission through fear to those who 
are greater, be yielded through love to those who are equal, and become equal 
through humility to those who are lesser.”38 

While imitation helps the brothers toward their goal of happiness in God, 
some among them are better to be imitated than others. They are to use 
discretion when looking to their brothers for an example of virtuous behavior. 
Sometimes their value as an exemplar depends on their role in the abbey, 
sometimes on whether they are more perfect or weaker. Primarily, brothers 
are encouraged to associate with their equals, so that they do not strive for 
perfection that they cannot achieve, nor be corrupted by those who are weaker. 
They are advised to yield to the opinionated and aid the feeble. Harmony 
among the brothers is valued above other characteristics.?? 

A lengthy section of the De institutione novitiorum concerns proper dress.*° 
In this section, Hugh’s sense of humor emerges. Not only does he explain the 
proper way to be dressed so that virtue shines through, but he gives examples 
of improper ways to dress as a brother in the abbey: 


There are some foolish men who desire to please fools and with a cer- 
tain artfulness drape their clothes around them. Others, with an even 
greater buffoonery, turn it into something ridiculous, and others, to make 
a show of themselves, unfold them and drape them around as wide as they 
can. Others hold them crumpled up into one, while others wrap them all 
crooked and twirled around. Still others are intent upon stringing them 
together and wrapping them together and expose all the contours of their 
body, with a kind of exhibitionist modesty. Others show the lighthearted- 
ness of their mindset by the levity of their behavior, in throwing around 
and draping their vestments all over the place. Others walk along sweep- 
ing the floor with a curvous tail, and cover their steps with the border 
of their robes hanging down, or even trailing after them like the tails of 
foxes. Well done, for after they are gone, their memory is erased and they 
are no longer remembered in the world of the living. Wherever they go, 
they stir up dust as in a whirlwind, to show that they are counted among 


38  Inst.nov.5; (ed.) Sicard, 30: “... maioribus per timorem subdi, equalibus per caritatem obse- 
qui, minoribus per humilitatem coequari, precipientibus parati, obedientibus modesti, 
maledicentibus taciti, laudantibus uerecundi." 

39 Inst. nov. 5. 

40 In contrast to the Rule of St Augustine, which says merely: “Your clothing should not 
be conspicuous. You should try to please not by your clothes but by your behavior” 
(Praeceptum 4.1, trans. Mary and Bonner, 114). 
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those about whom the Psalmist says: “It is not thus with the wicked, not 
like this. They are like dust that the wind blows away from the face of the 
earth.” These sons of darkness carry off the light of the outward eye of 
man that they have already lost inwardly by blinding their minds.^! 


The point is this: those who are more concerned with their outer appearance 
than with their inner selves are blind to the path God has laid before them. Thus 
it is with the entire rule for novices: interior virtues are upheld as the practices 
that lead the brothers to their final goal, eternal happiness with God. Care for 
external behavior is to mirror the interior virtues one strives to live. 

A primary characteristic of the vita apostolica is the possession of goods in 
common, imitating the Apostles, as described in Acts of the Apostles 4:32. The 
Liber ordinis describes how money is held in a common purse, and no one is 
to have a secret or private source of wealth.*^? Expenditures are decided by a 
small group of trusted brothers appointed by the abbot, which may include 
the prior and subprior. No transactions are made without multiple witnesses. 
Brothers may take funds needed for ministry, but they must return what they 
do not spend. The account books are checked every three weeks, or, if that is too 
much for a particular house, at least twice every year. All abbey resources are 
theresponsibility of the camerarius. He is the custodian of everything owned by 
the monastery, including the fees received from tenant farmers, the buildings, 
livestock, tools and utensils, and anything that is used for the work done at the 
abbey (with the exception of the cooking utensils). He is not allowed to make 
any changes to the abbey's land holdings without the permission of the abbot. 


41  dnst. nov. n; (ed.) Sicard, 50-52: "Nam sunt quidam stulti qui stultis placere cupientes 
quodam artificio uestimenta sua circa se componunt. Alii uero maiori scurrilitate tran- 
suertunt ridiculose, alii autem, ut pompam de se faciant, explicant ea et quantum possunt 
latius distendunt. Alii tenere corrugata in unum colligunt, alii contorquentes et com- 
plectentes inuoluunt. Alii, toto conamine stringentes et findentes ea, omnia corporis sui 
lineamenta in uerecundissima quadam turpitudine aspicientibus numeranda exponunt. 
Alii iactando et uentilando pannos suos leuitatem mentis sue ex ipsa habitus sui mobil- 
itate ostendunt. Alii incedentes sinuoso sirmate terram uerrunt et, limbis dependen- 
tibus, immo retro consequentibus caudis in similitudinem uulpium, uestigia sua obdu- 
cunt. Bene profecto, ut postquam transierint pereat memoria eorum, ne sint amplius in 
recordatione in terra uiuentium. Qui, ut ostendant de numero illorum se esse de quibus 
psalmista dicit: 'Non sic implii, non sic, sed tanquam puluis quem proicit uentus a facie 
terre; quacumque perrexerint, quasi turbo tempestatis puluerem concitant, et ipsi filii 
tenebrarum illud lumen foris oculis hominum subtrahunt, quod intus cecata mente per- 
diderunt.” 

42 Liber ordinis chapter 9, "De communi expensa monasterii" (ed. Jocqué, 30-32). 
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He purchases anything needed by the abbey, and the guest master, cellarer, 
infirmarian, etc, must all ask him for what they need. He may not buy or sell 
items for profit. However, he is not forbidden to buy livestock or seeds to be 
raised by the abbey. Some of his duties are delegated to assistants. 

All brothers are to keep silence. The De institutione novitiorum advises 
novices to learn through listening, not through debate: “The more tempered 
you are to speak, the wiser you will be to understand."# During times of silence, 
the brothers are to remain together, but those who are reading may be sepa- 
rated from those who are singing in preparation for the liturgy.“ The librarian 
(who also assigns the tasks of singing**) might assign particular books to cer- 
tain brothers, and books that are borrowed must be returned to the library 
cupboard. Occasionally a brother has need to keep a book, and this is permit- 
ted. The librarian is careful to alert brothers when an unusual reading or sung 
text is coming, so that they have the time needed to prepare properly. Dur- 
ing times of silence, brothers may communicate by sign, or by a single word 
if they do not know the sign.46 They are to sit side by side, keeping their habits 
modestly around them, not sitting with legs spread out or lying on the floor, or 
hiding their face in their hoods. In other words, they are not to be too lazy nor 
to sleep! All who are to lead prayer must prepare so that they can read without 
distracting the other brothers, but this practice must be done in a quiet voice. 
At certain times of silence, namely before collation, brothers are to sit quietly 
together, and no one is to practice speaking or singing. 

While silence is held most of the time, there are places and opportunities for 
speaking. The De institutione novitiorum reminds the brothers that there is no 
appropriate time for “idle talk" which includes “anything harmful, impudent, 


43 Inst. nov. 6; (ed.) Sicard, 38: “Os clausum et aures apertas habete, et quantum estis ad 
loquendum modestiores, tantum estote ad intelligendum sagaciores." 

44 Liber ordinis chapter 31, "Quomodo se habeant fratres in silentio" (ed. Jocqué, 145-151). 
Lines 9-12; (ed.) Jocqué, 145; trans. mine: “Hora silentii debent fratres in claustro quieti 
sedere, alii legere, alii cantare et unusquisque quod sibi iniunctum est, facere. Illi, qui 
legunt et cantant, separatim sedeant, ne se inuicem impediant.” “During the hour of 
silence the brothers ought to sit still in cloister, some to read, some to sing and each one to 
do what he is charged with. Those who read and sing ought to sit separately so that they 
do not impede each other.” 

45 Liber ordinis chapter 29, "Quos debeat armarius scribere in tabula in sabbato" (ed. Jocqué, 
138-142). 

46 Therole of silence at Saint Victor, which differed from other monastic settings, is discussed 
together with commentary on the sign language used there in Silence and Sign Language 
in Medieval Monasticism: The Cluniac Tradition, c.900-1200 by Scott G. Bruce (Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought: Fourth Series) 68 (Cambridge, Eng.: 2010), 155-166. 
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or useless”#? In addition, anything spoken should be about the greatest of 
concerns, and for edification. It is not appropriate to speak to anyone or at 
anytime, and certain places are reserved for silence or holy conversations only. 
Echoing St. Augustine’s Rule, it is emphasized that the chapel is not for any 
business "except that business for which it is built.”48 

At another time of day, there is an hour for conversation. During this 
hour, the abbot sits at the front of the room with all facing him. He speaks, 
and whomever he addresses may answer from his seat. If the brother needs to 
speak with the abbot privately, he can approach the abbot and they move out 
of earshot. “In conversation, these things chiefly are avoided: shouting, con- 
tention, slander, rumors, and all other words of warning which are not fitting”50 
Those who are occupied elsewhere, including the vestiarius, the cellarer, and 
the refectarian, should attend as often as they are able. When a brother is speak- 
ing, he should not speak too long, and the matricularius should not make the 
signal for the end of the time of locution while a brother is speaking. After this 
hour, they process into the chapel, with an opportunity to stop in the dormitory 
if needed. Those who miss the reading at locution are to make it up at another 
time. 

Normally, everyone sleeps in the dormitory.5! Those who are sick sleep in 
the infirmary. As stated above, there are those whose duties keep them in the 
chapel or the cellar. All who are in the dormitory “ought to preserve themselves 
more quietly, modestly, and religiously.”>2 No one should communicate with 
anyone else in any way, not even looking at one another. They should hide their 
faces in their hoods and remove their clothing only when they are completely 
covered by their bedclothes. No one is to make a mess or read or sing, or move 
around unnecessarily. Permission must be gained to exit when all are in the 
dormitory, or to lie down there when all are elsewhere. No one is to appear 


47 Inst. nov.13; (ed.) Sicard, 76: “Otiosa autem sunt omnia que sunt aut nociua, aut inhonesta, 
aut inutilia. Inutilia autem sunt que nec loquentibus, nec audientibus prosunt. Inhonesta 
sunt que uel illius qui loquitur, uel illius cui loquitur, uel illius de quo loquitur dignitati 
non conueniunt. Nociua sunt que suis suasionibus animos auditorum siue ad errorem, 
siue ad prauitatem inducunt.’ 

48 Inst. nov. 15; (ed.) Sicard, 82: "Vnde et beatus Augustinus in oratorio nichil agendum esse 
dicit, preter id ad quod factum est." 

49 Liber ordinis 34, “De hora locutione" (ed. Jocqué, 163-166). 

50 Ibid, lines 13-15; (ed.) Jocqué, 164: “In locutione haec praecipue uitanda sung: clamores, 
contentiones, detractiones, rumores et omnino omnia quae non decent uerba cauenda.” 

51 Liber ordinis 37. 

52 Liber ordinis 37. 
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even partially nude at any time. No one is allowed to approach a bed to which 
they are not assigned. Nothing can be stored under the bed, and all must be 
careful to remain as quiet as possible. 

Each day the brothers clothe themselves for the outdoors at the same time 
in the dormitory. They then leave in procession for their work, led by the prior 
and singing psalms. All must work at the same time, and return to the convent 
at the same time. They are not to speak to one another nor communicate 
excessively through signs. All must do the work they are assigned, which is 
chosen so as not to be too much of a burden for his particular capacity. All 
brothers go out together except the camerarius and the cellarer, and any who 
have permission to stay behind due to illness. When the brothers return from 
their work, they proceed together to the dormitory to change clothes, and then 
to the washroom. There are also explicit procedures for asking permission of 
the abbot to break from this routine when one's ministry demands it.5? 

A lengthy chapter in the Liber ordinis is devoted to the chapter meeting 
(chapter 33), which gives us a sense of how the brothers made decisions and 
lived together in community. Chapter took place daily after morning Mass. 
It is addressed in great detail, down to the moments brothers must bow and 
what they say at particular times. To begin the chapter, the abbot nods to the 
matricularius, who signals by clapping pieces of wood together. The brothers 
line up in cloister and process into the chapter room beginning with the most 
junior, the abbot and matricularius waiting at the door and coming in last. The 
brothers bow to the abbot when they walk past him. After they enter, he goes 
to his seat. When the abbot reaches his seat, he sits down and all the brothers 
sit at the same time. The matricularius closes the door, and no one is to knock 
or be admitted after that. The brother assigned to read announces the calendar, 
the priest leads a prayer, and the lector reads from the Rule. During certain 
seasons and on certain feast days, the daily Gospel is read. That is followed by 
a listing of anniversaries and deaths. The abbot then gives a sermon. When he 
is finished, the conversi brothers and any guests of the abbey, whether they are 
lay men or monks, are led out of the chapter. The librarian then reads the list of 
assignments of lectors and cantors for each liturgical service up until the time 
of the next chapter. The text states that “everyone ought to listen diligently” so 
that they know when they are to serve. Brothers may ask the librarian questions 
if they need clarification.5+ 


53 Liber ordinis chapter 38, “De licentiis sumendis" (ed. Jocqué, 181-185). 
54 Liber ordinis chapter 33, lines 60-67: (ed.) Jocqué, 156: “Interim dum armarius dicit, 
quid legendum uel cantandum sit, debent singuli, quod ille dicit, diligenter attendere, et 
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Following this, the canons are invited to confess their faults and seek mercy 
from the assembled chapter and the abbot, beginning with the weekly priest 
and ending with those who are ill. When all have come forward who wish 
to, each one may call out other brothers for their faults, if they have not first 
admitted them. As in all things in the chapter meeting, this is done in order 
according to rank and seniority. The Liber gives several regulations about how 
this is done: for instance, no one is allowed to call out the faults of either the 
community as a whole or one or the other choir. He cannot call out anyone on 
suspicion or hearsay, but it must be something seen or heard. The one who is 
accused, if he admits the fault, humbly asks for mercy. If he does not recognize 
the fault, he says so, and others might offer testimony. If punishment is called 
for, the process of giving and receiving lashings is given in great detail. 

After this, the abbot makes any necessary announcements to the assembled 
community, and he might shift some ofthe duties of brothers at this time. After- 
wards, the chapter might receive a guest who wishes to address the brothers. 
There are customs to be followed when men of nobility or ecclesiastical office, 
including kings and bishops, are received in chapter. Salutations and prayer 
requests are received. Finally, the brothers are formally dismissed with a prayer 
and a sung psalm, and they process out to continue their day. 

At the hour of lunch and dinner, the cymbal is struck and the brothers line 
up from wherever they are and process into the refectory after a stop at the 
washroom, the most junior brothers leading the way.55 They find their places 
around the tables, bow to the cross at the front of the hall, and stand at their 
places. They turn to face the abbot at the highest table (if he comes from outside 
and passes in the middle of them, they turn to him and bow). He pulses the bell 
and the prayers begin. The abbot gives the blessing, the choir responds Amen, 
and the lector bows, stands, and ascends to the pulpit, beginning to read. The 
brothers *modestly" go to their seats quietly and eat. Those who enter late must 
ask permission from the abbot before eating. Anyone who needs a special diet 
ought to take care not to ask for special things too often, and they must petition 
through the abbot, who might discretely have other food brought to them, 
seeking always to avoid scandal among the brothers. Those who are especially 


maxime illi, qui aliquid habent uel legere uel cantare, ne forte, si tunc non intellexerint, 
necesse sit eis postea extra capitulum, quid dicendum sit, quaerere. Si aliquis non intel- 
ligit, quid armarius dicit, cum ille totum dixerit, quod habet dicere, tunc demum, si ei 
necesse est, illud de quo dubitat, breuiter potest interrogare; uel si ille aliquid obliuiscitur, 
ad memoriam reuocare." 

55  Liberordinis chapter 35, "De refectorio," chapter 46, “De benedictionibus in refectorio" and 
chapter 48, "De lectione mensae" (ed. Jocqué, 166-175; 207-210; 211-215). 
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ill eat in the infirmary. Particular polite practices are given: not to wash the bowl 
with your hand, not to wipe hand or knife on the napkin without first wiping it 
on your bread, to receive salt with a knife, and to drink from the bowlwith both 
hands. “If anyone sees something which he ought to have lacking to another, he 
nods to the refectorian.”> Anyone entering or exiting the refectory during the 
meal must have the abbot's permission. 

After the brothers process from the refectory, the servants eat (and whatever 
brothers need to with them). On Saturdays, the brothers go straight from lunch 
to wash their feet, performing the mandatum.5? 


6 Priorities of Victorine Life 


The actions described above, and others expounded in the Liber ordinis reveal 
the priorities of the life of the Victorines. First, we see great care taken to 
form new members according to the lifestyle that has been adopted at the 
abbey. Second, the brothers attend to the needs of the poor who arrive at 
their doorstep. Third, brothers within the abbey who are ill or dying receive 
the attention and care they need. Fourth, travelers and visitors, including lay, 
religious, and ordained, nobility and royalty, receive hospitality and welcome 
as guests of the abbey. 

The ideology surrounding the care with which new members of the com- 
munity are formed into the virtues of abbey life is shown most particularly in 
the De institutione novitiorum, which has been used extensively throughout this 
essay. However, the text of the Liber ordinis reveals more details of the meth- 
ods by which novices are trained, that is, the routine and activities that fill their 
days. 

The Liber’s directions for the reception and formation of new members 
in the community begins with the need for careful screening of potential 
members, that they are healthy and will likely be able to live such a lifestyle.58 
The decision to accept a new member remains under the discretion of the 
abbot; this is one of the few decisions that cannot be made in the abbot’s 
absence. However, the prior can admit new members of the conversi. The 
cases of those who seem fit are brought before the chapter as a whole for 


56 Liber ordinis chapter 35, lines 124-126; (ed.) Jocqué, 171-172: “Si quis uiderit aliquid, quod 
habere debet, deesse alicui, innuat refectorario." 

57 Liber ordinis chapter 63, “De ordine mandati" (ed. Jocqué, 244—249). 

58 Liber ordinis chapter 22, "De susceptione et institutione novitiorum" (ed. Jocqué, 96-111). 
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consent to admit them. The details of their acceptance, including whether their 
admittance might be delayed, are reserved to the abbot. 

The day of the reception of novices is given a minute-by-minute account 
in the Liber. The novice is inaugurated into a very organized and structured 
way of life, where momentous occasions are marked by liturgical observances 
and formal ceremony. He is walked through the ceremony of acceptance to the 
order first by the guest master, and then by the novice master starting at the 
moment he becomes a novice. His first day is one of community welcome and 
orientation to the demands of his new role as novice among the brothers of 
the abbey. The novice master guides him from the moment of his reception 
throughout the rest of the day, introducing him to the school for novices, 
the refectory, the dormitory, the choir, and the silence. This companionship 
throughout the first day is necessary when one is taking on such a new way 
of living, very different from the outside world. For the first month, the novice 
is accompanied always by the master of novices (or another trusted brother), 
and he may not speak to anyone in private except the abbot. No one is to tell 
him that others outside the monastery ask after him, unless the abbot decides 
it is appropriate. This is said to protect him from conversation that may confuse 
or upset him while he is still “tender and wavering."59 

When the novices are ready to make their religious profession, as is deter- 
mined by the abbot, the abbot announces it in chapter the day before, so that 
they may prepare. The master of novices instructs them on what they must do. 
They are to write (or if illiterate, to have someone else write for them) their pro- 
fession.9? Then they prepare for the major Mass, which should be attended by 
all the brothers. They are received and blessed by the abbot during the offer- 
tory of the Mass. The texts and prayers to be spoken, the moments of standing, 
sitting, genuflecting, and prostration are laid out in the text. Each novice reads 
his profession, offers it to the abbot who stands at the altar, kisses the altar, 
bows, returns to his place, and says three times, Suscipe me, Domine, secundum 
eloquium tuum et vivam. Et non confundas me ab expectatione mea. "Take me, 
Lord, according to your word and life, and do not dismay me from my expec- 
tation." When all the novices have done this, they prostrate themselves before 


59 Liber ordinis 23, line 20; (ed.) Jocqué, 112: "tenera est et nutans.” 

60 The last chapter of the Liber ordinis, chapter 76, contains the form for the profession of Vic- 
torine canons: “Ego, frater N., clericus (uel, si alterius fuerit ordinis, similiter dicet) stabil- 
itatem corporis mei ecclesiae Beati Victoris promitto coram Deo et sanctis reliquiis eius- 
dem ecclesiae, in praesentia domni N. praelati et ceterorum fratrum, et emendationem 
morum meorum, praecipue in castitate, in communione, in oboedientia, secundum gra- 
tiam michi collatam a Deo et facultatem uirium mearum" (ed. Jocqué, 282-283). 
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the altar while the abbot says the psalms and prayers over them. The brothers 
as a whole respond Amen, and the newest members rise up. They exchange the 
kiss of peace with the abbot, and bow to the deacon and subdeacon, who are 
ready to serve at the Mass. They then exchange peace with prior and subprior, 
followed by everyone in both choirs in order of seniority. Aside from receiv- 
ing communion, for the whole of this Mass they remain at the sanctuary steps. 
Following the Mass, they bow and go to their places among the brothers in the 
choir stalls. 

Care for the poor is shown in three ways: in bequests in the Necrology that are 
specified for charity, in the daily distribution of leftover food to the poor, and 
in the washing of feet during Lent. The almoner is assigned to collect any food 
that was not consumed at the main meal to the poor with the assistance of the 
porters. The “mandatum,” Christ's command to his disciples at the Last Supper, 
is reenacted in two ways at the abbey. The canons wash one another’s feet 
weekly.9! The priest assigned to lead liturgies for the week washes the feet of his 
brothers; the Liber gives explicit instructions, down to the proper arrangement 
of the brothers’ robes so that their bare legs do not show. The footwashing of 
the poor occurs every day during the season of Lent. Three poor people are 
chosen by the almoner, their feet are washed, and they are each then given a 
bit of bread, a measure of wine, a saucer of beans, and two pickles. 

Great attention is given to the needs and regulations surrounding those who 
are ill. Chapter thirty nine in the Liber is about those who leave the choir and 
return (for illness) and where they are to go when they return. Anyone who is 
somewhat ill but not sick enough for the infirmary may sit in the retrochoir so 
that he can leave if he needs to and sit in silence if he cannot sing.8? Those who 
are ill in the infirmary are of three different types of patients: those who lie in 
bed all the time, those who are recovering and can now get up and regain their 
strength, and those who are not ill yet need to remain in the infirmary (the aged, 
blind, and crippled). The first and second kind do not need to follow the rules 
of the convent as a whole. The third must hold silence throughout the day and 


61 Liber ordinis, chapter 63, "Iste est ordo mandati" (ed. Jocqué, 244-249). 

62 Liber ordinis, chapter 64, "Quomodo fiat mandatum pauperum” (ed. Jocqué 249-250). 

63 An entire chapter of the Liber ordinis addresses those who sit in the retrochoir, which is 
a separate section in the chapel, located either behind the choir or behind the high altar. 
Chapter 39, “De hiis qui in retrochoro exeunt" (ed. Jocqué, 185-188), addresses reasons why 
brothers might pray from the retrochoir, as well as regulations for those who do. It seems 
primarily to allow them to come and go as needed without disturbing the others during 
prayer. 

64 Liber ordinis chapter 40, “De infirmis qui sunt in infirmaria” (ed. Jocqué, 189-193). 
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attend chapter and collatio, and keep the fasts (unless given permission by the 
abbot). The sick may eat whatever and whenever they need in order to regain 
their strength. If they can observe the Hours or Mass, they go to the retrochoir, 
but they are not to linger in the cloister. Those in the infirmary should not 
go far without the permission of the abbot, who is to ask after their ability. 
The infirmary should be kept quiet, and only the abbot, prior, and infirmarian 
can enter, and only for the comfort of the ill. The infirm may walk around the 
enclosure within view of the infirmarian, and no one else ought to linger there. 
No one is to bring rumors into the infirmary. If one who has a regular office is ill 
in the infirmary, the abbot arranges for another brother to take over his duties, 
but the duties remain his when he is well again. The abbot may send a brother 
to the infirmary to be strengthened during the winter cold, but that brother is 
to keep the rules and eat the regular food of the rest of the convent. 

Visitors to the abbey receive special attention in the Liber ordinis. In addition 
to the chapter regarding the duties of the guest master (hospitarius), other 
chapters offer glimpses into what a stay at the abbey would be like. The porters 
would greet guests with friendly faces, welcoming them into the abbey grounds. 
Just as the other offices care for the needs of the brothers, they also attend to 
the needs of guests. A separate cook and dining hall is set aside for visitors, and 
there is a brother assigned to eat with them so that they are not alone at meals. 
Visitors are welcomed to part of the daily chapter meeting as well. While most 
visitors are not allowed into the cloistered areas of the abbey, it appears that 
monastic guests might stay with the brothers rather than in the separate guest 
house. 

All indications are that visitors to the abbey were made to feel welcome, and 
that the brothers upheld hospitality as a value for life in common. Like their 
practices to care for the infirm, the poor, and new members, they sought to 
meet the needs of all who came to them. 


7 Conclusion 


The Liber ordinis draws heavily on the customaries of monks who followed 
the Rule of Benedict. Many of the rituals and prescriptions are very similar. 
The canons at the Abbey of Saint Victor emphasized the formation of men 
who would become members of the community, care for the poor of the world 
and for those brothers who are ill, and hospitality toward travelers. Their pre- 
scriptions regarding these activities resemble those in monastic customaries. 
However, at least two things are distinctive, particularly in the De institutione 
novitiorum. First, their emphasis on manners and discipline. Many of their 
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guidelines for daily life help them to live out the purpose Augustine’s Rule pro- 
posed: “to live harmoniously in your house, intent upon God in oneness of mind 
and heart.” Their routine, rules, and ideals helped them to live as one within 
the community. Second, as Caroline Walker Bynum expounded upon, the De 
institutione novitiorum emphasizes learning from the conduct of exemplary 
members of the community. Not all canons were teachers in the classroom or 
novitiate, but all of them were able to teach by the examples of their lives. 

The two documents studied here say little or nothing about service beyond 
the monastery walls. Within the abbey walls, the canons offered leftovers to the 
poor, washed their feet, gave alms, and welcomed guests. What the canons may 
have done outside the monastery is not mentioned.®> While it is well known 
thatthe Abbey of SaintVictor accepted students from outside, neither the Liber 
ordinis nor the De institutione novitiorum mention that school or how it fit into 
the daily life of brothers. Perhaps that allows us to surmise that the brothers 
who lived at the abbey were largely uninvolved in the school unless that was 
part of their responsibility as assigned by the abbot. 


65  Seeespecially the essays by Hugh Feiss in this book, which address the pastoral ministry 
the canons engaged in outside the abbey. 


CHAPTER 3 
Victorine Humanism 


C. Stephen Jaeger 


Dominique Poirel has described the union of trends that constituted the pecu- 
liar character of the Abbey of Saint Victor, Paris in the 12th century: “Entre les 
écoles séculières et monastiques, souvent tentées de privilégier soit les études 
profanes, soit les études sacrées, l’abbaye parisienne choisit de les associer et 
de les accorder à l'intérieur d'un programme aussi complet que possible, dans 
la conviction qu'elles forment les deux volets indispensables et complémen- 
taires d'une sagesse totale, indissolublement chrétienne et humaniste”! Poirel 
and others who have noted the “universality” of what must be called a Vic- 
torine program, have left out an important third element: Victorine manners 
and social ideals. The topic plays a major role in the life of Saint Victor and in 
the broader trend characteristic of its intellectual and cultural life prior to the 
stricter reform after mid-century: humanism. I hope to show the integration of 
intellectual ideals and social ideals of medieval humanism with the spirituality 
of Saint Victor. But I begin with some thoughts on the definition of medieval 
humanism in its flourishing in the nth and 12th centuries. 


"Medieval humanism” is a difficult concept. It has defied clear definition by 
modern scholars? in contrast to the humanism of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Whatever unclarity might still cloud the humanism of the Renaissance, there is 


1 Dominique Poirel, "Aux sources d'une influence: les raisons du rayonnement victorin,” in 
L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et rayonnement du moyen áge à l'époque moderne, 
(ed.) Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 18. 

2 While references to a medieval humanism are common, there has been no sustained discus- 
sion. The 1993 Medieval Latinist convention in Florence hedged its bets by calling its large 
publication “the medieval humanisms,” which implies the real state of the question: human- 
ism in the Middle Ages is seen as a lot of things: Gli umanesimi medievali: atti del 11 congresso 
dell'internationales Mittellateinerkomitee, Firenze, Certosa del Galluzzo, n-15 settembre 1993, 
(ed.) Claudio Leonardi (Florence: 1998). Some essays on humanist themes in the Middle Ages 
in Medieval and Renaissance Humanism: Rhetoric, Representation and Reform, (eds.) Stephen 
Gersh and Bert Roest (Leiden: 2003). See most recently Willemien Otten, "Medieval Latin 
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general agreement who were its representatives and its adversaries, what was 
its social and intellectual context, what were its defining ideas, what were its 
favored forms of expression. The same is not true of humanism in the Middle 
Ages. 

In current usage “humanist” can apply to any intellectuals in the Middle 
Ages in whose thought and writing elements of the intellectual traditions of 
Platonism and classical Ciceronian humanism are present. R.W. Southern has 
suggested that there are two humanisms: one “literary humanism,” essentially a 
parallel to the humanism of the Renaissance; the other “scholastic humanism,” 
which began with Anselm of Bec in the late uth century, developed in the 
theology of the 12th century (Peter Lombard’s Book of Sentences) and found 
its highpoint in the mid-13th century in the works of the great scholastic 
philosophers, Robert Grosseteste and Thomas Aquinas above all.? Southern 
focused on two elements of humanism: ideas and philosophical theology. His 
scholastic humanism professes ideals of friendship, the dignity and nobility 
of man, the rational intelligibility of the universe, and a God who is humane 
or human-like. But Southern’s description of this outlook on life and learning 
as “medieval humanism” causes a lot of confusion, since he is declaring the 
greatest adversary and intellectual opposite pole of humanism—that which 
it opposed historically, intellectually, socially, philosophically—the bearer of 
the term medieval humanism. The range of relevance of the term is narrow, 
when applied to 13th century scholasticism. Neither John of Salisbury in the 
12th, nor Petrarch in the 14th century would have agreed with Southern that 
the great systematizing of Christian doctrine that Scholasticism accomplished 
deserved the title Humanism. Southern would answer: “Petrarch reacted to 
late Scholasticism, the movement in its decline.” I think it is more probable 
that he reacted to the entire program of scholasticism: its Aristotelian basis, 
its desiccating rationalism, its indifference to classical Latin style and to Latin 
poetry. 

Southern's view of humanism isolates humanistic ideas imbedded in a 
matrix which may accommodate them but cannot nourish them on a broad 
scale. “Scholastic humanism” is not a movement. It is a small collection of the 
disjecta membra of a humanism once tightly cohering with the social, political 
and intellectual world in which they arose. The same applies to those medieval 


Humanism,’ in Houari Touati (ed.), Encyclopedia of Mediterranean Humanism. Forthcoming. 
(See the project website: http://encyclopedie-humanisme.com/) 

3 Richard W. Southern, “Medieval Humanism,” in Richard W. Southern, Medieval Humanism 
and Other Studies (Oxford: 1970), 29-60. Argued again in his Scholastic Humanism and the 
Unification of Europe (Oxford: 1995), 2 vols. 
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thinkers who received and developed Platonist ideas and the values of Cicero- 
nian rhetoric, philosophy and ethics: Ambrose, Boethius, Alcuin, Scotus Eri- 
ugena, Abelard, Thomas Aquinas, Roger Bacon, to name only a few. Taken on 
these terms, humanists flourish throughout the Middle Ages —as isolated intel- 
lectuals, not as participants of a larger movement, any more than Impression- 
ism remains alive because the works of Renoir and Manet still inspire artists, 
viewers and buyers. Impressionism is dead as a movement, but its works outlive 
it. 

The distinction is helpful for defining medieval humanism as a movement. 
We cannot speak of a humanist movement unless the intellectual world is 
undergirded by a support system in the society, its educational system, its 
politics. Those attendant circumstances were present to sustain the humanism 
of ancient Greece and Rome, of the Italian Renaissance, and of the humanism 
at issue here. Humanism is not above and outside of history, society and its 
institutions. 

The movement in medieval intellectual life with title to the term humanism 
in the sense just set out, began around the middle of the 10th century and ended 
around the middle of the 12th, looming (for modern intellectual historians with 
their stress on written treatises) into sharp focus only in the early 12th century. 
It breathed its last gasp in the learned allegories of Bernard Silvester, Godfrey 
of Saint Victor, Alain of Lille and a few other contemporary Latin writers—and 
in the romance of Tristan and Isolde by Gottfried von Strassburg. Upstaged by 
the more spectacular movements that have dominated the interests of modern 
historians, an intellectual revolution played out on the stage of royal and epis- 
copal courts. The movement was begotten in the relations of imperial courts 
with imperial bishops; it was cultivated in the schools of bishops, cathedral 
schools, especially of those bishops loyal to the German emperors, spread- 
ing into France and England, occasionally into monastic communities. I have 
sketched a history of the growth and decline of cathedral schools in earlier 
studies and will not repeat it here.* But any discussion of the growth and spread 
of learning from Carolingian times to the early 12th century now must include 
the important study by Sita Steckel: Kulturen des Lehrens im Früh- und Hochmit- 
telalter (2011).5 Steckel's book is rich with detail and gives a clearer view of the 
relation of Carolingian to Ottonian learning than my work. 


4 C.Stephen Jaeger, Origins of Courtliness: Civilizing Trends and the Formation of Courtly Ideals, 
939-1210 (Philadelphia: 1985); idem, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in 
Medieval Europe, 950-1210 (Philadelphia: 1994); idem, “Philosophy, ca. 950—ca. 1050,” Viator 40 
(2009), 17-40. 

5 Sita Steckel, Kulturen des Lehrens im Früh- und Hochmittelalter: Autorität, Wissenskonzepte 
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The character of medieval humanism as a movement must be stressed also 
given the tendency to regard uth-century humanistic clerics as anomalies, 
not part of a larger trend within a broadly shared contemporary culture. The 
only operative concept of a learned culture (besides monasticism) was the 
“renaissance of the 12th century" And so uth-century humanists were dubi- 
ously subsumed under that category, predictors of that “renaissance” come on 
the scene early. As long as 10th-/ uth-century humanism was invisible to mod- 
ern scholars, it could appear that Marbod, Baudri, Hildebert, Hugh of Saint 
Victor, Bernard and Thierry of Chartres, William of Conches, Otto of Freising, 
John of Salisbury,® emerged out of nowhere, prime movers of a new movement, 
offspring of a “rebirth.” Seen from the perspective of medieval humanism, they 
are late-comers to a dying movement. A recent study of Meinhard of Bam- 
berg (d. 1088) is illustrative of this line of thought, describing him as a “proto- 
intellectual” and “Vorläufer jener Epoche, die wir als ‘Frühscholastik’ bezeich- 
nen." He was neither of these. He was a Christian humanist with a humanistic 
tradition behind him, “a genuine Ciceronian” (Carl Erdmann), working and 
writing in a dynamic cultural, social and political scene, a representative of a 
humanist movement in its heyday, a distinguished teacher and proponent of 
the curriculum of “letters and manners,’ a staunch opponent of Berengar of 
Tours, so opposed to this early scholastic that he “retired” to free himself from 
an intellectual atmosphere which repulsed him.® 

While the creative energy generated by the 12th-century intellectuals, phi- 
losophers, teachers listed above marks them as among the most impressive of 
their generation and of the next, their intellectual positions mark them dis- 
tinctly as conservatives, rooted firmly in uth century intellectual life, resisting 


und Netzwerke von Gelehrten (Cologne: 2011). Also Mia Münster-Swendsen, Masters and 
Paragons: Learning, Power, and the Formation of an Academic Culture c.900-1230, diss. Copen- 
hagen, 2004 (and numerous articles following on this work). Willemien Otten, From Paradise 
to Paradigm: A Study of Twelfth-Century Humanism (Leiden: 2004). 

6 See Jaeger, "John of Salisbury: A Philosopher of the Long Eleventh Century,’ in European 
Transformations: The Long Twelfth Century, (eds.) Thomas F.X. Noble and John van Engen 
(Notre Dame, IN: 2012), 499-520; and “Pessimism in the Twelfth-Century 'Renaissance"" 
Speculum 78 (2003), 151-183. 

7 Matthias M. Tischler, “Meinhart von Bamberg: Die Physiognomie eines ‘Protointellektuellen’ 
des 11. Jahrhunderts,” in Deutsche Texte der Salierzeit: Neuanfünge und Kontinuitäten im n. 
Jahrhundert, (eds.) Stefan Müller and Jens Schneider (Munich, 2010), 281. Tischler's thorough 
and useful essay relates Meinhard to Jacques LeGoff's definition of "intellectuals in the Middle 
Ages,’ that is, a figure prominent in the 12th century. 

8 See Envy of Angels, 95-117, 222-226. 
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new trends of the 12th century. They speak as the disillusioned representatives 
of a culture that is passing out of existence. By mid-12th century the previous 
century’s vigorous optimism toward humanistic learning had faded and given 
way to a gloomy pessimism. One had to wait for the 15th century for something 
like that optimism to return on a wide base. 

I will summarize some basic ideas of medieval humanism briefly, leaving 
aside rhetoric and poetry as irrelevant to Victorine humanism. 

Fundamental is a broad and varied ideal of the human being. Appropria- 
tions of the creation myth of Plato’s Timaeus established an intellectual free 
zone where conceptions of an ideal man, a perfect man, a universal man, 
could develop, bound loosely or not at all to the creation story of Genesis, 
inspired in part by the Hermetic tract Asclepius. This ideal in its many dif- 
ferent forms must be seen as central to humanism in general, however dif- 
ferent in its details, especially its Christian remodeling. Its central ideas are 
man as microcosm, the universality of man, human perfectibility, the human 
being as a work of art and “a great miracle,’ the dignity of man, the divinity of 
man.? 

The stark difference between the humanism of the 10th to the 12th century 
and the elements of humanist thought that Southern cites in proposing a 
“scholastic humanism,” is that the former had an institutional basis and a 
program of education that sustained humanist thought and ethics. In the 
period of high scholasticism, that basis was eroded, the educational system 
transformed, its curriculum very much changed. Human dignity was an idea 
among others. It was not cultivated as a pedagogic goal. 

Three institutional elements in particular give coherence to humanism 950- 
1150 as a movement. The first is a liberal arts curriculum based largely on 
classical models that spreads through cathedral schools in Germany, France 
and England. 

The second is the important joining of intellectual elements of the curricu- 
lum with ethical training. The curriculum is often designated by the phrase 
“letters and manners.’ (A curriculum called by that name is also prominent in 
the Renaissance of the 15th century.) 

The third is the connection between cathedral school education and a career 
in the administration of either the church or the state, or both. 


9 Jaeger “Der vollkommene Mensch in der Philosophie und Dichtung des 12. Jahrhunderts: 
Vorgeschichte und Nachleben eines humanistischen Mythos,” in Akademische Wissenskul- 
turen: Praktiken des Lehrens und Forschens vom Mittelalter bis zur Moderne, (eds.) Martin 
Kintzinger and Sita Steckel (Basel: 2015), 225-242. 
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The cathedral school education borne by the phrase “letters and manners” 
represented a revival and recasting of the ancient studia humanitatis. Here sec- 
ular clerical culture of the late 10th and the uth centuries touches most closely 
and demonstrably on that of the Renaissance of the 15th century. Classical liter- 
ature was a major focal point of the study of letters.!° On this point the school of 
Saint Victor diverges sharply from cathedral school traditions: the classics and 
the cultivation of secular poetry are hardly in evidence at Saint Victor, where 
the inspiring sources are patristic and the poetry is liturgical.!! Godfrey of Saint 
Victor is an exception. 

The other side of the formula, manners: Mores, are not a school subject like 
others. They are the art of behaving, an art aimed at the disciplines of walking, 
gesturing, speaking, modeling and shaping one's entire presence, creating aura. 
It is an education for courtiers and diplomats, more generally, for a Christian 
statesman. It was part and parcel of the orator's education of antiquity, taken 
over in a Christian remodeling by cathedral schools. The cultivation of mores 
and their embodiment in the public life of courtiers developed an ideal of 
human greatness. 

The humanism of Saint Victor, Paris, had a special relationship to that dying 
movement. While in theology and philosophy it leaned heavily on Augustine, 
classical humanism was closer to Boethius. But Saint Victor appropriated the 
anthropology and the optimism towards study of the old learning, and it appro- 
priated its ethical teaching to such an extent that the two major sources for 
ethical training at Saint Victor are at the same time our best, if oblique, indi- 
cation of what the instruction in “manners” at a cathedral school looked like. 
Writings ofthe greatVictorine masters—Hugh, Richard and Godfrey— can and 
should be read for the influence of uth-century humanism. Victorine human- 
ism represented a remarkable new fusion of Christian theology and old-style 
humanism. And yet it was not able to able to avoid the fate that overtook the 


10 See the interesting study by Jaakko Tahkokallio, “The Classicization of the Latin Cur- 
riculum and ‘The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century’: A Quantitative Study of the 
Codicological Evidence, Viator 46 (2015): 129-154. Tischler's “profile” of Meinhard of 
Bamberg's reading (“Protointellektuell,” n. 7 above, 282-284) is telling. It is overwhelm- 
ingly dominated by classical texts. Christianity represented only by Augustine and Je- 
rome. 

11 Hugh placed all genres of imaginative literature in the inglorious category of “appendages 
of the arts.” Didasc. 3.4; (ed.) Buttimer, 54; trans. Taylor, 88. See the observations of Robert 
J. Porwoll, “Educating Canons and Cluniacs: The Liberal Arts Pedagogies of Hugh of St. 
Victor and Conrad of Hirsau,” a talk presented at the International Medieval Congress, 
Kalamazoo, 2015. My thanks to Mr. Porwoll for sending me a copy of his talk. 
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representatives of more secular humanism: it fell victim to conservative reform 
among its own leadership.” 


The sweep of Victorine humanism is most fully displayed in its last major work, 
Godfrey of Saint Victor’s Microcosmus.!? Godfrey’s position in intellectual his- 
tory was not prominent in his own time and has found little interest down to 
the present. Neither of his major works, the Fons philosophiae and the Microcos- 
mus, has inspired much commentary and debate. His contribution was in the 
formal elements of his epic allegory. He had a good imagination and a talent 
for developing commonplace tropes into extensive allegorical ideas but none 
for integrating them into a coherent narrative. His skill lies in comprehensive 
(if not always clear or consistent) organizational schemes and vivid descrip- 
tive narrative realization of ideas, especially ideas received from Augustine and 
earlier Victorines. Viewed from the perspective of a modern history of ideas, his 
originality consists in amalgamating the theme of microcosm/macrocosm with 
Victorine theology. The lack of any reception by Godfrey’s contemporaries sug- 
gests that neither the imaginative conception nor the link to philosophy had 
much impact.^ 

But influential or not, his writings qualify him as the best representative of 
the humanism of the Abbey of Saint Victor. He wrote the Microcosmus towards 
the end of the century, ca. 1173-1185. He lived in exile from the abbey of Saint 


12 Analogous to the school of Liège in the second half of the uth century. See Envy of Angels, 
202—210. Cathedral school education along with the new learning of the Parisian schools 
was clearly among the targets of the conservative reformers. 

13 Godefroy of Saint Victor, Microcosmus, (ed.) Philippe Delhaye (Lille: 1951). For a broader 
view of his life and activity than I can give here, see Francoise Gasparri, "Philosophie 
et cosmologie: Godefroid de Saint-Victor,” in Notre-Dame de Paris: Un manifeste Chrétien 
(1160-1230), (ed.) Michel Lemoine (Turnhout: 2004), 19-142. Gasparri is the best guide to 
humanistic elements in the whole of Microcosmus: affirmation of the human condition, 
the dignity of man, the divinity of man, the primacy of free will as the source of dignity. 
She mentions the importance to Godfrey of Seneca (second only to the gospels, says 
Godfrey) and moral teaching, without indicating their centrality in this humanistic vision 
of man. See also Hugh Feiss's introduction to his partial translation of the Microcosmus in 
VTT 2.303-314. 

14 The Microcosmus survives in a single manuscript. The threadbare reception is probably 
connected with his exile and alienation from the community. Loss of interest in the 
allegoric form with an epic cannot explain it. By contrast 100 manuscripts transmit the 
Anticlaudian of Godfrey's contemporary Alain of Lille. 
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Victor in a priory, having been banished by the conservative reformer Walther 
of Saint Victor. The intellectual energy that had produced the first generations 
of Victorine writers, scholars, poets, was in stark decline. Godfrey was alone 
among his contemporary Victorines in penning a sprawling allegory full of 
enthusiasm for the values of the earlier phase of its life and full of optimism for 
the ideas of medieval humanism. As sometimes happens in intellectual history, 
a late-comer to a movement is the one who makes the most encompassing 
summing up of the thought-world that has preceded. Dante stands in this 
relationship to the Christian Middle Ages generally. Godfrey is the summarizer 
and last representative of Victorine humanism. 

The basic idea of Godfrey’s Microcosmus was in the air in the 12th century, 
most impressively represented in the creation allegory of Bernard Silvester's 
Cosmographia, whose two parts are “Macrocosm” and “Microcosm,” the cre- 
ation of the world, then the creation of the human being upon the model of 
the cosmos. The idea implies a grandeur of humankind mirroring that of the 
universe; a perfect harmony analogous to the harmonious beauty of the macro- 
cosm. It also implies the universality of the human body and mind, an idea 
spelled out in detail in the opening chapters of Hugh’s Didascalicon. This pri- 
mal perfection may have been disturbed by original sin or by evil elements 
inherent in the physical matter from which the human form is constructed (as 
in Cosmographia), but the loss sets in place the fundamental spiritual goal of 
man: the restoration of primal perfection as an approach to God. Bernard's Cos- 
mographia remained unfinished, at least has not been transmitted in finished 
form. It is not impossible that Godfrey answered or complemented Bernard Sil- 
vester in naming his own work Microcosmus: the answer to a cosmographia is 
an anthropographia. 

The Anticlaudian of Alain of Lille (ca. 1180/1185) is in a similar position, also 
closely tied to Victorine humanism. In this grand allegory of the creation of a 
perfect man, a platoon of allegorical creating spirits undertake the formation 
of the new man, who is himself the means of restoring fallen mankind, the 
necessary antidote to the disordering of humankind through sin. Godfrey's 
Microcosmus overlaps in many points with the Anticlaudian, though the work 
of the Victorine is neither so grand nor so verbose. Whereas Alanus foresees 
the redemption of mankind through virtue, a life of happiness in a kind of 
new paradise, Godfrey's allegorical pilgrimage ends in the realm of charity; an 
allegory of the creation of mankind in analogy to the universe sets love as the 
endpoint and goal of life in this society. This telos of a creation allegory is to my 
knowledge striking and unique within the traditions of medieval humanism. 

Godfrey's work operates within three perspectives: philosophy-theology- 
society. It fits the three into a unified scheme. An episode at a critical moment 
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in the narrative of Microcosmus shows the linking of these elements. One 
structuring element of the work is the hexameron. The definition of man as 
microcosm is oriented to the six days of creation. The first three relate to nature 
and the material; the second three to grace and the spiritual. I will spare the 
reader a summary of the narrative. Hugh Feiss’s summary provides a good 
guide through the work. I move on to a critical passage that illustrates the 
importance of social ideals as the entry into theology. 

After chapters on christology and human emotions, the allegory has 
advanced to the sixth day. The trope of a difficult journey now takes on a role 
in the narrative it had not had previously. The narrator and fellow pilgrims, not 
mentioned earlier, are walking a road alongside the “lower waters” of creation. 
At this border crossing, there is a change of guides: Grace had led them to this 
point; their new guide is caritas, love. The travelers interrupt their journey to 
rest at an inn, the “wayside inn of Charity” (diversorium charitatis). The way 
has been long and difficult, the sun is hot, the travelers seek rest from the sum- 
mer heat and the difficulties of the path and find it in this inn on the border 
between the land of Grace and the land of Charity. It is a passage that has not 
stirred interest among commentators, but it deserves a close reading. It is cen- 
tral to that social aspect of Victorine humanism,!6 situated between the two 
lands of the border crossing. 

The wayside inn is amply supplied, pleasant, and safe. Therefore they enter 
this inviting “mansion”: 


We had traveled the entire path to the wayside inn with Grace as our 
guide. Here we found a well-supplied and pleasant place to take our 
rest. We were at pains to relieve what we had previously suffered from 
the summer sun and to evade the difficulties of the coming winter that 
threatened. Hardly had we entered the resting place of this house, as 
comfortable as it was amiable, than we saw before us kind Charity with 
her happy face.!” 


15 See VTT 2.305-314. 

16 Julie Kerr, Monastic Hospitality: The Benedictines in England, c.1070-c.1250 (Woodbridge, 
UK: 2007), places Victorine hospitality in the context of humanism. 

17  Microcosmus 3.143; (ed.) Delhaye, 158: “... ad usque diversorium caritatis duce gratia per- 
venimus, ubi et amplo et ameno et tuto loco repausandi invento, preteritos estivi solis 
ardores mitigare et imminentes future hiemis asperitates declinare curavimus. Ingressi 
igitur tam commode tamque ioconde stationis mansionem, mox obviam nobis habuimus 
hylari vultu benignam caritatem." 
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Lady Charity in person welcomes them with a happy smile (hilarivultu) and 
gracious words. "She showed us an affability it would be impossible to describe,” 
(“se nobis ineffabiliter affabilem prebuit”). Then she continued to serve them 
in a way that anticipated their every wish. Her gifts of hospitality were so 
abundant that a hundred tongues would not suffice to recount them. It seemed 
like paradise with its full supply of heavenly delights. Once they are seated at 
the table of spiritual foods, she herself washed their hands with water, offered 
bread and wine to each of the guests. Eventually she introduces herself as the 
“mother of all that is delightful and delicious,” and ultimately as the queen of 
the realm they are about to enter. 

Lady Charity tends first to the companions of Godfrey who are suffering 
worst, nearly broken with labor, weariness and despair. One look at them and 
she knew what was in their hearts, and with a compassion born of sweet 
affability, she first tended to those most in need. She takes Godfrey by the hand 
and leads him and his companions into an upper room of great beauty and 
sweetness, of marvelous size and beauty, filled with astonishing abundance and 
fragrance. 

The idyll of the inn of Charity continues at length. It follows the travelers’ 
progress through the house and is lavish with details of the sensitive kindness 
and considerateness of Lady Charity. Especially striking is the hostess’s instinc- 
tual compassion: she spares guests the embarrassment of asking for anything, 
but knows at a glance what they need and proceeds to serve them accordingly. 
She conducts them through two “meals,” the refectio and collatio. The first hap- 
pens in silence, the initial refreshment after travel; the second is a full meal, 
guests recumbent and engaged as at a philosophical symposium?? in civil dis- 
cussions of topics related to charity. Boisterous contention is banished. That 
the first collation is allegorically an introduction to Scripture, and the refectio 
an advanced seminar, is mentioned but very much in the background during 
the welcoming sessions (chapt. 143-146). 

No member of the Victorine community would have failed to recognize this 
idyllic moment in the allegory as broadly patterned on the courtesy that was 
an integral part of the social life of the Victorine community. Lady Charity’s 
speech welcoming the travelers into her realm resonates clearly with the entry 
into a life based on vows and profession. The hostess speaks: 


18 See Envy of Angels, 301-308, on banqueting customs at court of Thomas Becket, Canter- 
bury. Kerr, Monastic Hospitality, draws a clear distinction between Victorine hospitality 
and monastic customs. 
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[In your trek through the lower waters you have fortunately found your 
way to me] “and it was a happy turn that brought you to my wayside inn, 
that is, assuming that you won't be drawn away from me again. For it is 
just as good for you not to be drawn away from me, as it was for you to 
pay me this visit" ... Gazing on her I wondered what her intention might 
be, for I feared lest she might perhaps wish to thwart my plans. But this 
lady quickly perceived my thoughts and commented: “You should know 
that unless you yourself stray from your purpose and unless you wish to 
withdraw from your intended course, you will, in following your decision 
(propositum), no longer depart from my kingdom"? 


Propositum can refer to any kind of binding decision, but it is also a technical 
term for monastic profession.20 

Godfrey has imagined this whole social setting as a kind of royal court. Lady 
Charity reveals herself as queen of the realm (“Ego sum regina huius, quem tu 
perambulas, mundi").?! Queen though she is, commanding many servants, or 
rather sons and daughters, she takes it upon herself to wait on guests personally, 
asign of her humble, courteous willingness to serve. The narrator is the dux of 
his comites, and while these terms may mean simply leader and companions, 
they are also technical terms of an aristocratic hierarchy, in modern English, 
a duke and his counts. Likewise Lady Charity's following is referred to as her 
familia—again, perfectly well understood as generic “family,” but also “retinue” 
as of a king's court (chapt. 143, p. 159). In other words “the land of charity" is 
ruled metaphorically by a royal court. 

The rich overlay of associations related to the actual life at Saint Victor is evi- 
dent if we compare the allegorical reception into the kingdom of charity with 


19  Microcosmus chapt. 145, line 161: “... me ... non infauste reperisti et ad meum huc diverso- 
rium feliciter divertisti, si tamen de cetero a me ultra non diverteris. Eque enim tibi expedit 
a me ultra non divertere sicut tibi expedit ad me divertisse. His postremo dictis, aliquan- 
tulum turbatus sum, cum precedentia verba eius satis me exhylarassent, sed nichil adhuc 
ausus sum interrogare, intuitus eam cogitabam quid intenderet. Metuebam enim ne forte 
intentionem meam vellet inpedire. Ipsa vero mox videns cognitionem meam subiunxit 
dicens:Scias autem quod nisi tu ipse sic deliraveris ut ab intencione tua recedere volueris, 
propositum tuum prosequendo, a meo regno ultra non egredieris." Cf. the stipulation in 
the Liber ordinis, chapt. 22, line 99: “... unusquisque in ea vocatione, qua vocatus est et qua 
coepit, constanter usque in finem Domino servire studeat et placere." 

20 Abundantly represented in the combination propositum monachi, parodied in the Arch- 


D 


poet's “meum est propositum, in taberno mori." 


21 Microcosmus chapt. 145, line 161. 
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the welcoming ceremony into the Abbey of Saint Victor as prescribed in the 
Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis. It sets out explicitly a reception based 
on ideals of courtesy.?? The duties of officials receiving guests are described in 
detail. The courtyard porter or gatekeeper (portarius curiae) must be a man of 
known and proven character, affable and kind (probatus moribus, affabilis et 
benignus), instructed in the discipline of speech and manners, since he must 
be an example to all and embody the reputation of the entire house. If the com- 
munity is a body, he is its face. He lives in the mansio at the entry gate. His office 
is important: the moment of reception, the mood of good humor and humane 
kindness, the Liber explains, is not just external etiquette, “manners,” but rather 
a revelation of the character of the entire institution: “Those who come from 
outside are especially to be received with great kindness and humanity (cum 
magna benignitate et humanitate) from the first moment of reception ... so that 
from their first impressions of the exterior they form an estimate of the things 
concealed within."?? If the first gesture toward guests and travelers is one of 
love, they will feel strengthened. 

This seems to have been precisely the impression the approach to Saint 
Victor made on Godfrey. In his poem Fons Philosophiae he recalled that his first 
impression of the community had favored his entrance into the Victorine life: 
“By the very face of things I was compelled to sit at the master’s feet and hold 
to him with rapt attention ..."7^ Certainly the new church building, completed 
by 1150, no doubt a magnificent structure, spreading wider and probably rising 
higher than the Abbey of St. Denis,*° will have been part of that “face.” That 


22 Liber ordinis, especially chapts. 15-17. See my Envy of Angels, 244-268; and “Humanism 
and Ethics at the School of St. Victor in the Early Twelfth Century,” Mediaeval Studies 55 
(1993), 51-79. The contrast to the prescriptions for receiving guests in the Benedictine Rule 
is telling. While the Rule likewise stresses a humane and compassionate reception, the 
mood and gestures are different. The Rule prescribes that every guest be received as if 
he were Christ. The priors or the brothers welcome him cum omni officio caritatis. The 
welcomers and the newcomers then pray together. They show their humility either by 
bowing their heads or by lying prone before the guest. 

23 Liber ordinis 15, lines 55-56: “... hii, qui deforis adveniunt, praecipue primo occursu cum 
magna benignitate et humanitate recipiendi sunt, non solum ut ex his, quae extrinsecus 
vident, eorum, quae intrinsecus latent, existimationem colligant, set ut prima quoque 
caritate confirmati." 

24 Fons philosophiae, (ed.) Pierre Michaud-Quantin (Analecta Mediaevalia Namurcensia) 8 
(Namur Louvain, Lille: 1956), lines 761—762: "Ipsa rerum facie cogor assidere / Et magistri 
pedibus pronus adherere ..." 

25 William W. Clark, "The Twelfth-Century Church of St. Victor in Paris: A New Proposal," 
in From Knowledge to Beatitude: St. Victor, Twelfth-Century Scholars, and Beyond: Essays in 
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first impression wins him for the instruction of the master, which inspired 
in him a near-Pauline rapture and began the repair of his earlier state. The 
manner and the mood of reception are clearly prescribed in the Liber. Those 
who receive guests, visitors and postulants must epitomize Victorine courtesy. 
The reception and instruction of novices require “the maximum of care and 
affection.76 Someone who troubles arriving guests with questions and delays 
is not suited as porter, especially if his rejoinders are abrasive or wounding. 
If he turns people away for any reason, he must beg their pardon humbly 
and explain himself, “lest they be hurt by his repulse.” Guests arriving for the 
first time must be met cum magna benignitate et humanitate. If they arrive on 
horseback the porter is to approach the one he takes to be the superior and with 
a smiling face (hilari vultu) receive his reins and stirrup and say, “May our lords 
be welcome." It might be a reception scene from a courtly romance. When the 
knight Calogrenanz arrives at an unknown castle in Chrétien de Troyes's Yvain, 
he sees the master of the castle himself coming towards him: 


No sooner had I saluted him than he came forward to hold my stirrup and 
invited me to dismount ... Then he told me more than a hundred times at 
once that blessed was the road by which I had come thither.?? 


The ethic of kindness and compassion does not end when the guest or pos- 
tulant novice enters the community. All those accepted as novices should 
demonstrate “good manners" (boni mores), especially "gentleness, willingness 
to learn and patience with correction.?? After a new brother's perseverance 
and the sincerity of his profession is tested, he is led by the hospitarius to 
the abbot in the chapter, at whose feet he prostrates himself and seeks indul- 
gence. “What is your request, brother?" asks the abbot. “I seek God's mercy and 
your society" The abbot responds, *May the lord grant you the society of his 


Honor of Grover Z. Zinn, Jr., (eds.) E. Ann Matter and Lesley Smith (Notre Dame, IN: 2013), 
68-85. According to Clark, the church of 1130-1150 was “of grander proportions than its 
Parisian rivals, St. Denis and St. Germain des Prés, second only to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame" The 12th-century building was partly destroyed in the 16th century and altogether 
in the wake of the French revolution. Clark argues plausibly that the great size of the 
building implies the grandeur of the finished structure, now lost to recovery (p. 79). 

26 Liber ordinis 22, line 96. 

27 Liber ordinis 15, line 56. 

28 Chrétien de Troyes, Arthurian Romances, trans. W.W. Comfort, (London and New York: 
1975), 182 (Yvain, lines 197 ff.). 

29 Liber ordinis 22, line 97. 
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elect”30 The stress on acceptance into society is, I believe, deeply engaged in 
the social thought of the early Victorines. Hugh of Saint Victor had written 
a memorable homily on the Ecclesiastes passage, "To everything there is a 
season" (Eccl. 3). On “a time to embrace and a time to refrain from embraces" 
(3.5), he commented, 


There are the embraces of those who are dear and the life together of 
amicable society, in which, putting aside the experience of the flesh, a 
sweet life shared is joined to the most gracious and delightful consent. 
They [those who are dear, chari] will however pass away at their time, 
lest the heart of man should find its rest [solely] in man, while the pact of 
eternal love remains unfulfilled. And so there is a time of embracing and 
atime of refraining from embraces so that man will not seek in time what 
belongs to eternity, and so that he who loves the society of living man will 
bear in mind at all times the departure of one destined to die.?! 


The postulant's words to the abbot prescribed in the Liber seem formulated to 
convey this message: of course, rejoice in the society of brothers, but remember 
the greater society of the elect. Godfrey also wrote a memorable passage in the 
Microcosmus attesting and affirming the social character of the shared life. He 
is explaining "ordered love": 


Since man is naturally a social animal, men have by nature mutual obli- 
gations to each other, and they exhibit a society by which joined to one 
another by as it were a certain natural chain/bond, they can lead a life at 
once peaceful and happy ... Only through this can they lead a blessed life 
(vita beata).?? 


30  Liberordinis 22, line101:“Usque ante pedes abbatis statim procedens, toto corpore extento, 
se prosternet, veniam petens. Tunc abbate interrogante: ‘Quae est petitio tua, frater? ita 
iacens respondebit: 'Dei misericordiam et vestram societatem requiro, et abbas respon- 
debit: ‘Dominus det tibi societatem electorum suorum" 

31  HughofSaintVictor, In Eccl.15; PL175.222C-D: “Sunt et amplexus charorum et contubernia 
societatis amicae, in qua praeter carnis experientiam, convictus dulcis gratissimo foeder- 
atur consensu qui et ipsi solvuntur tempore suo, ne cor hominis in homine requiescat, 
donec veniat quod non solvitur pactum charitatis aeternae. Propter haec omnia tempus 
est amplexandi, et tempus longe fieri ab amplexibus: ut in tempore non quaerat homo 
quod aeternum est, et qui hominis viventis societatem diligit, cogitet semper morituri sep- 
arationem.” 

32  Microcosmus 172, 192: "Cum naturaliter homo sociale animal sit, naturaliter sibi invicem 
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Now this sense of a loving community joined by a commitment to socia- 
bility is codified in the many prescriptions of loving kindness, goodness and 
humanity that should link one brother to the next. Virtually every act respect- 
ing another brother is to be performed “gently, affably, considerately” (benigne, 
affabiliter). If the vestiarius needs to discourage the use of superfluous gar- 
ments, he should do it amicabiliter et caritative.88 Members of the community 
are to greet guests with good cheer (laetam faciem demonstret) and speak to 
them courteously (benigne eos alloquatur).?* Guests arriving at mealtime are 
to be treated largiori humanitate.*> The hospitaler should attend to the needs 
of the sick cum omni humanitate et caritate.36 

The Liber ordinis has a distinctive character compared with other works of 
the genre. Its recent editor, Ludo Milis, characterizes the Victorines, as they 
represent themselves in the Liber, as “plus originaux dans la formation de leur 
genre de vie, plus courtois (méme au sens littéral du mot) et plus urbains." I 
agree and have given support to the idea in earlier publications. The passages 
justcited bear comparison with Andreas Capellanus's precepts to courtly ladies 
for the courtly reception of their lovers: "hilari ... facie et urbanitatis quemlibet 
receptu suscipiant"; "hilari vultu in suo quemlibet adventu suscipere et suavia 
sibi responsa praestare" (defining the opus curialitatis); “ad vos venientes hilari 
receptione suscipitis et curialitatis verba secum adinvicem confertis.”38 I don't 
mean to imply overlap in any other sense than the language and manners 
of courtesy, but the sharing of that common language and form of conduct 
among educated clergy, secular, religious or monastic, is a fact of the history 
of manners. 

The allegory of the Inn of Charity arose from an essential Victorine course of 
development, which Godfrey himself had experienced. His description of his 
arrival at Saint Victor quoted above is programmatic: it was a return to the self 
of men who have gone astray in the world, and seek repair and restoration of 
their primal goodness. The intoxicating liquor of instruction is the first dose of 
medicine to restore the novice to his primal state: 


debent et exhibent homines societatem qua velud quodam naturali vinculo sibi devincti 
pacificam etiocundam simul vitam ducant ... Per hanc solam ad beatam vitam pervenitur" 
Delhaye identifies the source of sociale animal as Seneca, De beneficiis, 7, 1, 7. 

33 Liber ordinis 18, line 75. 

34 Liber ordinis 17, line 68. 

35 Liber ordinis 17, line 64. 

36 Liber ordinis 17, lines 66-67. 

37 Liber ordinis avant propos, vi. 

38 See Andreas Capellanus on Love, (ed.) and trans. P.G. Walsh, (London: 1982), 160, 162. 
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The very appearance of things forced me to sit 

And cling, attentive, to the master’s feet. 

His speech was resonant with such things 

That snatched me away, or rather, restored me to myself. 


For, rapt at first and made foreign to myself, 

And drunken by the streams I had until then traversed, 
I am restored to myself, refreshed by a new liquor, 

And the repair of my ancient state begins.?? 


The resonance of these lines with the scheme of cosmic and human history put 
forward by Hugh of Saint Victor and widely influential, is evident, here in the 
personal life of a convert to Saint Victor: the age of creation—which, translated 
into a social context means microcosmic “development” mirroring that of the 
macrocosm: first entry into the world and fall from grace—followed by the age 
of restoration. The house did not accept oblates. The normal minimum age is 
fifteen. Godfrey himself had spent about ten years in the schools of Paris before 
his entry into the Victorines. Novices at Saint Victor were conceived by the Liber 
and by Godfrey’s Microcosmus not as boys or even as mature men on a rising 
arc in their lives with Saint Victor at the summit, but men whose lives were 
broken in the world. Godfrey conveys this aspect allegorically in the condition 
of the travelers who find shelter and rest at the Wayside Inn of Charity: they 
are exhausted, wearied from their travels, urgently in need of restoration.*? The 
Liber and other documents conceive the work of the house as rehabilitation, re- 
creation (Godfrey: reddor mihi, recreatus; antiquus incipit reparari status), work 
performed on men who renounce a previous life perceived as ruinous or failed, 
as embodying the vanity, confusion, and turbulence inevitable given the nature 
of life in “the world." The career of the scholar that led through disappointment 
or failure to rehabilitation outside of the Paris schools was followed by well 
known figures: William of Conches, Richard Bishop, John of Salisbury.# Within 


39 Fons 2.765-768: "Ipsa rerum facie cogor assidere / Et magistri pedibus pronus adherere, 
/ Ore cuius talia mihi sonuere,/ Que me mihi raperent, imo reddidere. // Raptus enim 
primitus et alienatus, / Et quod circuiueram rivis debriatus, / Reddor mihi, temeto novo 
recreatus, / Et antiquus incipit reparari status." 

40 Microcosmus 143, 158: “... itineris mei comites, longioris me seu labore seu tedio seu et 
desperatione fractos ..." 

41 See my article, "John of Salisbury, a Philosopher of the Long Eleventh Century, (n. 6 
above). Also for an earlier generation of teachers/scholars disgusted with the rise of 
dialectic in the schools, see Envy of Angels, 221-226. 
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the Victorine community we can mention figures rebounding from troubles 
or failures in the world: Hugh of Champfleury, disgraced ex-royal-chancellor 
who “retreated” to Saint Victor;*? we can add Etienne de Senlis, bishop of Paris 
(d. 1142), and somewhat later in the century, Étienne de la Chapelle, archbishop 
of Bourges, Thomas Becket and Arnulf of Lisieux, both of the latter at various 
stages having lost the favor of the English king. While not members of the com- 
munity, the latter sought and found refuge there. And finally, of course, Saint 
Victor’s founder himself, William of Champeaux. In his new foundation he 
had established, among other things, a haven for students, teachers, scholars, 
some new, some broken or bent, many well educated and of noble standing. 
And for men in Godfrey’s situation, it offered refuge from the life of the Paris 
schools. This career was allegorized by Godfrey as the move away from the 
realm of Nature into the realm of Grace.^^ Saint Victor offered rehabilitation 
and re-creation to novices, as did the Wayside Inn of Charity to the pilgrims of 
Godfrey's Microcosmus. 

One other element of the Inn of Charity allegory that links with the social 
context of entry into Saint Victor is the prohibition of any raucous contention 
in discussions.*5 Any novice who had followed a career like that of Godfrey will 
understand that the contentiousness has a real social referent: the schools of 
Paris, especially their dominant discipline, dialectics. Godfrey represented the 
nature of that art as akin to warfare.*6 He confesses that his ethical training 


42 Stephen of Garlande, also a disgraced ex-royal chancellor, was thought to have retired to 
Saint Victor, but that is in doubt. He made gifts to Saint Victor seven years before his death 
in 1147 (Charter of Notre-Dame, Paris, ca. 1140), but is not mentioned in the necrology of 
St. Victor. 

43 Robert of Torigni would observe that during the abbacy of Gilduin, “multi clerici nobiles 
saecularibus et divinis litteris instructi, ad illum locum habitaturi convenerunt.” De immu- 
tatione ordinis monachorum 5, PL 202.1313B. 

44 The speech of Lady Charity to the wanderer (chapt. 147, p. 164) stresses this course of 
development: "[tu] a corporalibus ad spiritualia per naturalia et gratuita tendens, in 
difficilibus mandatorum dei semitis, non contentus publica strata, te exercere cupis. Et 
quia omnem ornatum tuum inefficacem esse sine me comperisti, prudenti consilio ad 
meum domicilium ... divertisti" On “rehabilitation,” chapt. 148, p. 165: The study of sacred 
Scripture recalls the humiliation of mankind after the fall from grace and teaches man of 
the things which are natural to the dignity of his condition. On the transformation from 
old to new man, chapt. 151, pp. 168-169. 

45  Microcosmus 144, 159: "Neque enim inter epulas verborum colluctationes aut clamosas 
disputationes admittebat, volens omnes suos sub silentii quiete panem suum manducare.” 
It has a precedent in Hugh's Inst. nov. chapt. 6, 36-38. 

46 Fons 2445-188. 
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had quieted his previously “strident and restless tongue”47 The disputatious 
character of studies at the Parisian schools had created a culture of conflict, 
contention, self-assertion of which the young Abelard is a good example. The 
founding of Saint Victor, Paris, was among many other things a rejection of that 
culture. 

Conservative critics of the Paris schools complained^$ that the reliance of 
dialectics on doubt, the defense of theses put forward for debate, the self- 
assertiveness that engendered an arrogant contentiousness and contempt for 
tradition, posed a real threat to clarity and seamlessness of doctrine. The “noisy 
throngs of disciples" that followed Abelard became an argument against his 
orthodoxy. Though Godfrey clearly admired his own teacher, Adam of Balsham, 
John of Salisbury presented him as an arrogant, self-important purveyor of 
obscurities.*9 It is probable that Lady Charity’s banishing of contentious dis- 
putation from her Wayside Inn responded to a real situation at the schools of 
Paris. Saint Victor, just outside the city, was positioned as the haven of quiet, 
restfulness, moral and intellectual clarity, and the living model of the peace 
and amical love of a well-governed life. 

The ethical training which drew Godfrey and other students to Saint Vic- 
tor exercised a function central and fundamental to the whole conception of 
Saint Victor.5° And indeed its ethical training is one cornerstone in the found- 
ing of the order by William of Champeaux. William’s retreat from the schools of 
Paris was a retreat to an older form of ethical training still widely practiced at 
cathedral schools, on the wane and virtually abandoned by the independent 
schools of Paris. Hildebert of Lavardin congratulated William for his retreat 
from Notre Dame to the new foundation of Saint Victor. While others criti- 
cized him for continuing his teaching, Hildebert commended it as a return to 
“true philosophy.” In his new life, Hildebert wrote, William’s teaching would 
bring forth “beauty of conduct” like honey from the comb.5! This and other wit- 
nesses make clear that venustas morum was central to William's teaching at 
the new foundation, and that means central to the whole conception of the 


47 Fons 773. 

48 See esp. Stephen C. Ferruolo, The Origins of the University: The Schools of Paris and their 
Critics, 100-1215, (Stanford, CA: 1985). On Godfrey’s conversion: “He had become unsatis- 
fied with the unnourishing disputations over the profound mysteries of the divinity that 
preoccupied theologians in the schools and had chosen to retire to the tranquility of the 
cloister” (42). 

49 ‘A Philosopher of the Long Eleventh Century,” 505-506. 

50 See Envy of Angels, 244—245. 

51  Hildebert, Epistolae, PL 1711414. 
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house.®? William of Champeaux retreated from new learning back into the old. 
“Philosophy” regained its ancient and early medieval meaning of bene vivendi 
disciplina.53 

It is not surprising for several reasons that the Liber Sancti Victoris lays 
particular stress on the ethical training of novices, that it enjoins an ethic of 
"kind and humane" treatment, affable and courteous conduct to all alike. These 
are examples of the honey of venustas morum. It is also not surprising that one 
of Hugh of SaintVictor's major works, and one of his most influential, is his tract 
On the Instruction of Novices.5* It is a work on the cultivation of virtue, and as 
such it borrows in full cloth from the ethical training in “elegance of manners" 
at home in the cathedral schools of the empire, well known and practiced in 
the homeland of Hugh of Saint Victor. 

Hugh's tract presents itself as an introduction to spiritual formation for 
novices of Saint Victor, men “to whom all earthly glory and beauty is as a heap 
of dung.” The substance of the work is however very different from what this 
introduction leads the reader to expect. It is centrally about the discipline of 
manners and gestures.56 The ethical and pedagogical focal point of the work is 
"discipline": disciplina virtutis, morum disciplina are some of the formulations. 
The singularity of Hugh's usage is apparent in the definition he gives in the De 
institutione: 


Discipline is good and proper behavior, to attain which it is not enough 
just to avoid evil. It strives also to appear above reproach in all things that 


52 Caroline Bynum’s studies have made clear that precisely the teaching role of regular 
canons, teaching their own brothers and others "by word and example,” distinguished 
them from monks. Caroline Walker Bynum, Docere Verbo et Exemplo: An Aspect of Twelfth- 
Century Spirituality, (Missoula, Montana: 1978); idem, "The Spirituality of Canons Regular 
in the Twelfth Century: A New Approach,’ Mediaevalia et Humanistica n.s. 4 (1973), 3- 
24. 

53 Misfortune still dogged him for what remained of an intellectual approach to his teaching, 
however. It was at Saint Victor, in a course on rhetoric, that Abelard dealt him his hardest 
blow, documented in the Historia calamitatum. 

54 On the influence of the work see Rudolf Goy, Die Uberlieferungder Werke Hugos von St. 
Viktor: Ein Beitrag zur Kommunikationsgeschichte des Mittelalters, (Stuttgart: 1976), 340— 
367. 

55 inst. nov., prologue; (ed.) Feiss, 20. 

56 Jean-Claude Schmitt is the first to recognize the work as essentially concerned with 
comportment and connected to both humanism and courtly manners: La raison des gestes 
dans l'occident médiéval, (Paris: 1990), 193—194, 197. 
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it does well. Discipline is also the governed movement of all members of 
the body and a seemly disposition in every state and action.5” 


This peculiar form of ethical education insists on the body and its disciplining 
to elegance, beauty, and propriety, as the original locus of moral formation. The 
composition of the inner world begins with the body: 


Just as inconstancy of mind brings forth irregular motions of the body, 
so also the mind is strengthened and made constant when the body is 
restrained through the process of discipline. And little by little, the mind 
is composed inwardly to calm, when through the custody of discipline its 
bad motions [emotions] are not allowed free play outwardly. The perfec- 
tion of virtue is attained when the members of the body are governed and 
ordered through the inner custody of the mind.58 


Exterior disciplina and usus corporis become identical with cultus virtutis. Hugh 


makes the connection explicit: 


The members of the body are to be restrained outwardly, therefore, 
through discipline, so that the condition of the mind may be firmed up 
within and strengthened ... Little by little, as it becomes habitual, that 
same image of virtue is impressed on the mind which is maintained 
through outward discipline in the disposition of the body.5? 


The first step on the path to God is governance of the body: the mastery of 
external things leads to mastery of the inner world, and the composed and 
mastered body gives testimony to the virtuous soul. It follows that the body 


57 


58 


59 


Inst. nov. chapt. 10, (ed.) Sicard, 48: "Disciplina est conversatio bona et honesta, cui parum 


est, malum non facere, sed studet etiam in his que bene agit per cuncta irreprehensibilis 
apparere. Item disciplina est membrorum omnium motus ordinatus et dispositio decens 
in omni habitu et actione." 

Inst. nov. 10, (ed.) Sicard, 48: "Sicut enim de inconstantia mentis nascitur inordinata motio 
corporis, ita quoque, dum corpus per disciplinam stringitur, animus ad constantiam sol- 
idatur. Et paulatim intrinsecus mens ad quietem componitur, cum per discipline custo- 
diam mali motus eius foras fluere non sinuntur. Integritas ergo virtutis est, quando per 
internam mentis custodiam ordinate reguntur membra corporis." 

Inst. nov. 10, (ed.) Sicard, 50: "Liganda sunt ergo foris per disciplinam membra corporis, 
ut intrinsecus solidetur status mentis ... Paulatimque eadem virtutis forma per consue- 
tudinem menti imprimitur, que foris per disciplinam in habitu corporis conservatur." 
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can be read like a book for the signs of virtue; elegant bearing registers a well 
and virtuously composed mind. The well ordered functioning of all members 
of the body produces concordia universitatis, harmony of the whole being.® Its 
external signs are moderation, order and beauty. 

We should recall the duties of the porter laid out in the Liber ordinis. A good 
humored, kind and humane conduct is especially important, since "from their 
first impressions of the outside [visitors] form an estimate of the things con- 
cealed within.” The parallelis evident. Saint Victor is conceived as a community 
where the visible surface testifies to the character of the house itself, in the 
same way that the composed and mastered body of the members of the com- 
munity gives testimony to the virtuous soul. Just as Godfrey of Saint Victor, 
having read the “very face of things’ professed the order, the observer reads 
the body of the Victorine for signs of virtue. This suggests a conceptual unity 
underlying the life of Saint Victor, Hugh's ethical thought, and no doubt also 
that of William of Champeaux. Just as the exterior behavior of the disciplined 
man gives testimony to the virtues composing his mind, so also the behavior 
of the “outer man,” the man on the outside of the house, the porter, symbolizes 
the ideals within: benignitas, humanitas, caritas. Also bound up in this concep- 
tual unity are aspects of Hugh’s theology. The duty of the porter resonates with 
Hugh’s definition of a sacrament: 


Pupil: Why is a sacrament called a sign of something sacred? 
Master: Because through that which one sees outwardly, something 
inward and invisible is signified.61 


It follows that seeing a well-instructed member of the Victorine community 
is like seeing a sacrament, parallel, for instance, to looking at the water in the 
baptismal font. 

The comparison also points to the energy and pedagogic force of the per- 
sonal presence, and the humanistic, aristocratic character of Victorine ethics. 
This character is nowhere more strikingly evident than in the pedagogy of 
teaching by example.8? Virtue is acquired by the imitation of good men. Hugh 
clearly conceived of this process of formation as a parallel to human artworks, 
handcraftsmanship and sculpture: 


60 Inst. nov. 12, (ed.) Sicard, 72. 

61 Sacr., PL 175.344: "Discipulus: Quare dicitur sacramentum sacrae rei signum? Magister: 
Quia per id quod foris visibile cernitur, aliud interius invisibile significatur" 

62 Bynum, "The Spirituality of Canons Regular"; Jaeger, Envy of Angels, 258-260. 
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We who seek to be reformed through the example of good men, as 
through some marvelously sculpted seal, perceive in them the traces of 
actions, some of which are sublime and outstanding, but others abject 
and depressed® ... When [saintly men] act in such a way as to arouse the 
admiration of human minds, then they appear as exquisite sculptures.54 


Again the pedagogy of imitation is linked to spiritual goals by the doctrine of 
the image and likeness of God, which men seek to imitate when they imitate 
the actions of good men. And by this route ethical training merges with theol- 
ogy, the same route which would link reading to pursuit of the image of God in 
Didascalicon. 

It is easy to distinguish the training of novices as conceived by Hugh of 
Saint Victor from both monastic and canonical traditions. Caroline Bynum 
has drawn that distinction sharply.55 What can be added here is the depen- 
dence of ethical training at Saint Victor on traditions of medieval humanism. 
Disciplina morum and other terms for ethical training in Hugh's De institu- 
tione form part of the ethical tradition inherited from classical antiquity and 
taught in worldly courts at least since Carolingian times and at courts and 
cathedral schools since Ottonian. Hugh of Saint Victor and presumably the 
community of Saint Victor, were the beneficiaries of the disciplina morum of 
uth-century cathedral schools. The ideals of beautiful manners and the congru- 
ence of inner world and outer appearance are central to the ethical teachings 
of those schools. The ideals of Victorine ethics reflect the classical origins of 
the code of refined, beautiful manners conveyed in the terms venustas and ele- 
gantia morum. The founders and early teachers at the school of Saint Victor 
superimposed an ethic of gentle, refined, “courtly and urbane" bearing onto 
the ideals of the apostolic life and those of the rule of St. Augustine, equality of 
manners and renunciation of possessions. In doing so they also eliminated the 
cult of personality that had been such an important factor in the old human- 
ist learning, while retaining the charismatic pedagogy which was its concomi- 


63  Anintricate word play on the surface contours of a seal, expression, impression, depres- 
sion: the image is articulated by rises (sublimia et eminentia) and depressions (deorsum 
pressa); introrsum signata— exterius figurata. 

64 Inst. nov. 7, (ed.) Sicard, 42: “Nos, qui per exemplum bonorum quasi per quoddam sig- 
illum optime exsculptum informari cupimus, quedam in eis sublimia et quasi eminentia, 
quedam vero abiecta et quasi depressa operum vestigia invenimus ... Quando vero talia 
operantur que humanas mentes in admirationem sui pertrahunt, quasi quasdam in se 
eminentes sculpturas ostendunt." 

65 See note 52 above. 
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tant.66 The result was an extraordinary code that stressed sociability along with 
religion,®’ an aristocratic, quasi-monastic courtesy,9? an ascetic Ciceronianism, 
which had a degree of legitimacy that the old imperial program of cathedral 
school education with its more worldly Ciceronianism could never again attain 
in the wake of the investiture controversy and religious reform movement. It 
occupies a middle position between the worldly ethic of the secular courts 
(courtliness) and the asceticism of the new monastic movements. This combi- 
nation must have had strong appeal to precisely the kind of men who converted 
from worldly life to canonical, men of high aristocracy like Stephen of Garland 
and Hugh of Champfleury. 

It was important to begin this essay with ethics and spiritual-social train- 
ing. The social aspects of Victorine life, together with intellectual and religious, 
form that “programme aussi complet que possible” to which Dominique Poirel 
pointed. Now we can turn to the scholarly and intellectual aspects of Victorine 
humanism. These are best approached via its anthropology. Like the humanism 
of the uth and 12th centuries out of which the Victorine school in part devel- 
oped, an extravagantly ideal view of the human being, its origins, capacities, 
and destiny, is a striking and embracing concept,® as it was also in the human- 
ism of the 15th century. We can start again with Godfrey’s Microcosmus. Early 
in his work Godfrey pleads for the dignity of the human body. The very fact 
that the human being is called a “world” (mundus) shows his great dignity by 
analogy to the greater world."? Godfrey rejects as shallow and carnal the view of 
man as “a worm, a leaf, a blade of grass.” This ascetic view detracts from the true 


66 Robert Porwoll, “Hugh of St. Victor’s Construction of the Pedagogic Community,’ Paper 
presented at the Patristic, Medieval and Renaissance Conference 2014, who however 
argues that lacking the cult of the famous, eminent teacher, the entire parallel to cathedral 
school training loses validity. That is demonstrably not the case. 

67  ThatVictorine postulants begged "God's mercy and your society" from the abbot is consis- 
tent with this code. The words of admission to the order in the Benedictine Rule are the 
verses from Psalm n8, 116: "Receive me, Lord, as you have promised, and I shall live; do not 
disappoint me in my hope” (RB 58.21). 

68 Poirel, Hugo Saxo (n. 4 above), 168: “... les lecons de bonnes manières du De institutione 
novitiorum et le ton général de courtoisie qui distingue les oeuvres du Victorin se com- 
prennent bien mieux si notre auteur est issu d'une haute lignée ..." 

69 Francoise Gasparri, "Philosophie et cosmologie" (n. 21 above), 122: Microcosmus is *une 
véritable manifeste en faveur de la nature humaine"; 124: “au fond la science à laquelle 
les Victorines sont le plus attachés est celle de l'homme"; Godfrey's work is “une étude de 
la nature de l'homme”, which represents a “theological humanism.” Hugh Feiss points to 
Godfrey's “resounding affirmation of human dignity” (VTT 2.305). 

70  Microcosmus chapt. 15, line 76. 
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dignity that man possesses, even in his body, sanctified because God himself 
took on a human body. Through that act the human being has been exalted to 
a god.” His chapter 79 is a virtual hymn to the human condition, including even 
mortality among the sources of human dignity. The passage begins by compar- 
ing human beings with angels. While humans are burdened by a frail body, they 
can be blessed with grace greater than that of angels. Mortality means struggle 
for humans, something angels are spared, and “where the struggle is greater, the 
crown after victory is also greater”? Virgin women embody this glorifying con- 
test. They have virtue, while angels have only happiness.”? The virgin wins by 
her strength what the angel has by nature. And so humans are inferior to angels 
by nature but superior by grace. Human superiority is apparent in this: that 
through grace man becomes not only lord of the world (dominus mundi), like a 
god, but also similar to god, a god. Never has any angel experienced the god-like 
state, nor ever will. What wonder then that theologians call him mundus, since 
he was seen also as worthy of the name “God.””4 Most men forget the state in 
which they were created, but their primal nature gives them access to celestial 
things.” 

The journey through the six days of creation ends with its consummation 
in the creation of man. Man was made as a “work of divine art” (opus dive 
artis), with the creator joining a celestial and imperishable spirit to perishable 
matter. This being merits the eternal habitation of God, but an even greater 
measure of divine art was the idea of placing the mystery of the spiritual 
world, i.e. of the microcosm, in this being, which God himself had decided to 
inhabit. Man is a being “formed fully and perfectly in the image and likeness of 
God.”76 

Godfrey ends his work with a remarkable passage addressing “the human 
spirit” directly (apostrophus ad spiritum humanum), summing up man’s nature 
and urging him to become the person as which he was created: 


Listen now o spirit of man! We have written and spoken so much and so 
long about you ... we have held you up to view for yourself, so that by 
seeing yourself you would know yourself and, knowing, would marvel at 


71 Microcosmus chapt. 16, lines 44-45. 

72  Microcosmus chapt. 78, lines 90-91. 

73 Godfrey has adapted a letter of Bernard of Clairvaux to “the Virgin Sophia.” Bernard, Epist. 
113, SBO 7 (Rome: 1974), 287-291. 

74 Microcosmus chapt. 79, line 92. 

75  Microcosmus chapt. 22, line 56. 

76  Microcosmus chapt. 202, lines 222—223. 
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yourself ... The one who redeems you and himself in you ... will reform 
you in the image and likeness of his divinity, but also will configure your 
humble body to his body of light and beauty, so that not you alone but 
also man as a whole will be a microcosm, that is the eternal kingdom of 
God. No creature is so suited to this role as man.”” 


Until now English and Latin usage have favored the use of the masculine 


referring to all human beings. As if Godfrey recognized the injustice of the 


grammar, he specifically includes womankind in his praise: 


In both regards [nature and grace] you are united to God personally, 
and no angel is; in both regards you are set above every other creature, 
and no angel is: not only in the masculine sex—but also, a source of 
greater wonder to the holy angels and the envy of reprobate men—in the 
feminine sex, since both [the angels and the reprobates] see, the former 
to their greatest wonder, the latter to their confusion, the female exalted 
above the choruses of angels and with the king her son constituted the 
queen of the world, so that nothing among creatures made pure by grace 
can be more eminent than woman, which God has chosen for himself 


as a singular vessel of grace, so that every creature will show her honor 
78 


So much for this remarkable paean to humanity, which ought to take its place 


among others of its kind, like the Cosmographia and the Anticlaudian. Or, 


looking ahead, the speech in tribute to man in the Middle High German work 


Der Ackermann aus Bóhmen (chapt. 25) or Pico della Mirandola's Oration on the 
Dignity of Man. 


Eleventh- and 12th-century humanism had developed a broad and varied 


ideal of the human being. Appropriations of the creation myth of Plato's 


Timaeus established an intellectual free zone where conceptions of an ideal 


Lt 


78 


Chapt. 236, line 258: “Eia nunc o spiritus humane de quo hactenus tot et tanta locuti 
sumus, de quo tot et tanta scripsimus ... cui hactenus temetipsum proposuimus, ut 
videndo te, agnoscas te et agnitum admireris te ... Redemptor tuus et suus non solum 
te reformabit ad ymaginem et similitudinem divinitatis sue sed et corpus humilitatis tue 
configurabit corpori claritatis sue ita ut non solum tu sed et totus homo sit microcosmus, 
id est eternum regnum dei. Quod utique nulli alii creature tam excellenter collatum est ut 
homini.” 

Microcosmus, chapt. 237, p. 259. 
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man, a perfect man, a universal man’? could develop, bound loosely or not 
at all to the creation story of Genesis. This ideal in its many different forms 
must be seen as central to humanism in general, however different in its details, 
especially its Christian remodeling. The ideals of man listed earlier are promi- 
nent in Victorine writings: man as microcosm, the universality of man, human 
perfection, the human being as a work of art and “a great miracle,” the dig- 
nity of man, the divinity of man. Godfrey of Saint Victor was continuing lines 
of thought inherited from his predecessors. Hugh of Saint Victor formulated 
an ideal of the primal man and the making of the human soul in a num- 
ber of works: he sweeps across the range of concepts mentioned above. Here 
Hugh’s wedding of humanism with Christian theology is evident. The major 
non-Victorine works of literary theology—Bernard Silvester’s Cosmographia 
and Alain of Lille’s Anticlaudian—leave the reader wondering about the degree 
of their author’s obligation to Christianity.8° That question cannot arise with 
Hugh of Saint Victor. Rather the fascination of Hugh’s humanistic thought is in 
part the seams and joints by which he connects humanistic glorification of man 
with Christian theology. His treatment of the creation of man bears compari- 
son with the attempt of Thierry of Chartres to harmonize the creation story of 
the Timaeus with that of Genesis. God’s purpose in creating man was, in part, so 
that “He might make it a sharer in that good which He Himself was.” His greater 
goal was to glorify this creature tenuously put together out of body and spirit. 
The joining of body and soul, far from representing a curse and a burden on the 
primal human, was the demonstration and proof to the created being of God’s 
will and ability to elevate humans to participation in His own glory. So this great 
virtuoso act of joining and harmonizing opposites was not just architectonics; 
it was a display of awesome power—we might say, transgressive power, since 


79 See my article, “Der vollkommene Mensch in der Philosophie und Dichtung des 12. Jahr- 
hunderts: Vorgeschichte und Nachleben eines humanistischen Mythos,’ in Akademische 
Wissenskulturen: Praktiken des Lehrens und Forschens vom Mittelalter bis zur Moderne, 
(eds.) Martin Kintzinger and Sita Steckel (Basel: 2015), 225-241. 

80 Both of these grand works are creation allegories in the tradition of the Timaeus. Both 
center on the creation of a perfect human being, arguable doctrinally for Adam before 
the fall, but Alanus posits his homo novus as a redeeming figure who will provide the 
moral redemption of a fallen world, and so posits an alternative to or perhaps an ally 
of Christ in his redeeming mission. Christ is very much on the periphery and inactive in 
the process of re-creation of humankind. (By contrast, the core of Godfrey's thinking on 
human dignity is the humanity of Christ.) Bernard's Cosmographia moved E.R. Curtius to 
suggest a survival of beliefs associated with the kind of primitive fertility cults studied by 
James Frazer. 
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God dared join what was pure, rational and virtuous to a medium that by nature 
resisted those qualities. If God can do something as wildly improbable as fit the 
soul into slimy matter, think what more he could do, and take this virtuosity as 
a promise of coming glorification. The joy and pleasure of earthly life is there as 
a promise and prediction of a future life even more joyous. The greater purpose 
of man in the eyes of God is to rise to glory out of abasement and by that route 
prove the wisdom of God's complex creation of man.f! 

The soul is the vessel of the image and likeness of God. The image is reason, 
the likeness, love; the image is knowledge and wisdom, the likeness love of 
virtue.82 

Man was given two goods immediately upon his creation: material and spir- 
itual. He was lord of material things, but they brought with them no obliga- 
tion to serve temporal things. Such service would have reduced “the dignity 
of his foundation.” But through his need of material things he recognizes the 
insufficiency of his nature. This insufficiency was an especially wise gift of the 
creator God, since it directed man to the things which are the source of his 
true good. In other words, the creation of man set in place productive tensions, 
designed by God, aimed at moving this creature towards the highest spiritual 
things and towards glorification: “Great indeed was the dignity of man’s foun- 
dation, because it was made such that no good would suffice it except the 
highest.”83 

Reason seeking knowledge, knowledge providing wisdom, is the arc along 
which man after the fall can rise again to reawaken his awareness of his primal 
origin and purpose. The first man was made perfect in body and soul; he 
possessed perfect knowledge and full understanding of truth. He required 
knowledge of all things since he was destined to rule over all things. Man did 
not lose plenary knowledge by original sin. What he lost was something higher: 
knowledge of his soul, and that had to be recovered by an instrument that had 
not existed and was not necessary prior to the fall: study.84 

Hugh’s treatise Didascalicon is the handbook of that study, aimed precisely 
at restoring the lost knowledge of the soul. This treatise is a complete program 
of reading in the arts and theology. It opens with an explanation of the con- 
struction of the human soul. This passage is an important statement of a bold 
attempt to integrate ancient philosophical views of human nature into Chris- 


81 Sacr. 1.6.1; trans. Deferrari, 94. 
82  Sacr.1.6.2; trans. Deferrari, 95. 
83  Sacr.1.6.6; trans. Deferrari, 99. 
84  Sacr.1.6.u-15; trans. Deferrari, 101-103. 
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tian doctrine. Knowledge of the soul is the key to self-knowledge without which 
man cannot understand his mental and spiritual capacities. Hugh cites an 
opinion “approved among philosophers,” that the soul is constructed of all 
the parts of nature. It contains in itself the entire cosmos and all its forms. It 
recognizes and understands all things in the universe because it contains them 
in itself: “One and the same mind, having the capacity for all things, is fitted 
together out of every substance and nature ..."55 That means that every human 
soul contains potentially the entire universe in itself. The idea is consistent 
with the model of man the microcosm, his own structure mirroring that of the 
greater universe. (Hugh does not refer to this comparison, but Godfrey was to 
pick it up and take it as the plan of his allegorical work.) And it is consistent 
with Hugh’s later view of man's plenary knowledge and understanding prior 
to original sin. It follows that man has by his inborn nature the capacity for 
understanding everything: "The mind, imprinted with the likenesses of all 
things, is said to be all things and to receive its composition from all things, 
and to contain them not as actual components, or formally, but virtually and 
potentially" This all-comprehending universality of the soul accounts for the 
native dignity of man: "This then is the dignity of our nature which all possess 
in equal measure ...”86 

But mankind having lost the knowledge of itself and its soul because of 
the corrupting influence of sensuality, is given the means of restoring this 
marred perfection, study and learning: *Reparamur per doctrinam ut nostram 
agnoscamus naturam."?? The ultimate goal of study is to restore the image and 
likeness of God in man, obscured because of original sin, restorable through 
“contemplation of truth and the practice of virtue."5? 

This grandiose view of the human soul makes of study a redemptive act.5? 
Learning reactivates all those capacities muddied over by the influence of 
the flesh with which the soul joins in its descent from the spiritual to the 


85  Didasc.11; (eds.) Buttimer, 5; trans. Taylor, 46: "Eadem mens, quae universorum capax est, 
ex omni substantia atque natura, quo similitudinis repraesentat figuram, coaptatur.’ 

86  Didasc.141; (ed.) Buttimer, 5-6: "Mens, rerum omnium similitudine insignita, omnia esse 
dicitur, atque ex omnibus compositionem suscipere, non integraliter, sed virtualiter atque 
potentialiter continere, et haec est illa naturae nostrae dignitas quam omnes aeque 
naturaliter habent ..." 

87  Didasc.11; (ed.) Buttimer, 6. 

88  Sacr.1.8; trans. Deferrari, 54-55. 

89 Franklin T. Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration: History and Scripture in the 
Theology of Hugh of St. Victor (Toronto: 2009). 
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physical realm. The idea has a slightly gnostic flavor, since the means to partial 
redemption is knowledge. 

Comprehensive study and reading is commensurate with the universal com- 
position of the soul, hence a duty for anyone sensible of the ability to recharge 
all the capacities in the mind, to reconstruct the entire universe within, and by 
that means, ultimately to restore the image and likeness of God. And so Hugh’s 
admonition repeated throughout the Didascalicon to “study everything” has its 
justification in the structure of the soul, created to be or to resemble everything, 
hence also to strive to know everything.9?? 

The idea that the human soul contains all parts of nature, all of nature, in 
itself, Hugh may well have from the Hermetic tract “Asclepius,” which he knew 
well%1 Here a passage from that tract, a dialogue between the god Hermes 
Trismegistus and his student Asclepius: 


One who has joined himself to the gods in divine reverence, using the 
mind that joins him to the gods, almost attains divinity ... Because of 
this, Asclepius, a human being is a great wonder, a living thing to be 
worshipped and honored: for he changes his nature into a god's as if he 
were a god ... Everything is permitted to him: heaven itself seems not too 
high, for he measures it in his clever thinking as if it were nearby ... He is 
everything, and he is everywhere.% 


go Dominique Poirel, “‘Apprend tout’: Saint-Victor et le milieu des victorins à Paris, 108- 
1330,” in Lieux de Savoir: Espaces et communautés, (ed.) Christian Jacob (Paris: 2007), 302- 
322. 

91 The Didascalicon ends with a quotation from the Asclepius (6.13; [ed.] Buttimer, 130). See 
Jerome Taylor's note on the passage, Didasc. p. 225, n. 54. Taylor notes other reminiscences 
of the Asclepius throughout Didasc. See his index, “Asclepius” and “Hermetic Texts.” More 
recently: Matthias Heiduk, “Revealing Wisdom's Underwear: The Prestige of Hermetic 
Knowledge and Occult Sciences among Scholars before 1200," in Networks of Learning: 
Perspectives on Scholars in Byzantine East and Latin West, c.1000—1200, (eds.) Sita Steckel, 
Niels Gaul, Michael Grünbart (Münster: 2014), 125-146, esp. on Hugh, 133-134: "It is certain 
that, unlike Abelard, Hugh knew the Asclepius treatise firsthand.” In his book on Hermetic 
texts in the Middle Ages, Heiduk suggests, mysteriously, that the Paris manuscript from 
mid-uth century (Paris, Bib. Nat. Lat. 6634), may have been produced at Saint Victor Paris: 
Offene Geheimnisse: Hermetische Texte und verborgenes Wissen in der mittelalterlichen 
Rezeption von Augustinus bis Albertus Magnus (Freiburg: 2008), 74. 

92 Hermetica: The Greek Corpus Hermeticum and the Latin Asclepius, trans. Brian P. Copen- 
haver (Cambridge, UK: 1992), Asclepius, chapt. 6, 69-70. 
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A strong factor in the Hermetic idea of the universality of the human mind 
is the idea of the cosmic education of the primal man, his receipt of the “gifts 
of the planets.” A creation myth prominent in the Hermetic tracts (especially 
Poimandres) tells of the birth of the primal man, an emanation from God the 
father. The son of God, named Anthropos, descends from heaven through the 
circles of the planets in order to investigate nature. In passing the planets, he 
receives from each the gifts that it has to give, and so he appears on earth 
equipped with all possible talents, capacities and virtues, only to dim them by 
union with the world of matter. The Poimandres was not known in the Middle 
Ages, but the idea of a cosmic universal education was a widely shared myth, 
connected with astrological concepts, available in Macrobius’s Commentary on 
the Dream of Scipio, for instance: 


Having started on its downward course ... as [the soul] passes through 
these spheres ... it acquires each of the attributes which it will exercise 
later. In the sphere of Saturn it obtains reason and understanding ... In 
Jupiter’s sphere the power to act ... in Mars's sphere a bold spirit ... In 
the sun's sphere, sense-perception and imagination; ... In Venus's sphere 
the impulse of passion; ... In Mercury's sphere, the ability to speak and 
interpret ...93 


A strong tradition in medieval Platonism transmitted the motif of the "gifts 
of the planets."?^ It offered a model in which the whole range of phenomena 
inherent in the macrocosm is handed over directly to the microcosm, man, and 
those gifts refashioned the macrocosm in the human mind. It is a process by 
which, through study the soul conforms itself to that which is studied. The 
progress through the hierarchy of reading matter leads to Scripture as the 
ultimate source of higher knowledge. 


93 Macrobius, Commentary on the Dream of Scipio, trans. William Harris Stahl (New York & 
London: 1952), 1.12.13, 136. 

94 Well represented by Scotus Eriugena. See Brian Stock, “The Philosophical Anthropology 
of Johannes Scottus Eriugena,” Studi Medievali ser. 3, vol. 8, (1967), 1, 23, 27, citing the 
Periphysion: Man is given universal understanding in analogy to all of creation. Christ as 
perfect man passes through the heavenly orders earthward to unite soul and body with 
the entire cosmic order in accord with the primordial causes of things. Because of man's 
position as culmination of creation, he contains the whole of creation in himself. He 
understands and reasons like an angel. Man's knowledge mirrors the whole of creation 
in a manner not granted to any other member of created order, not even the angels. 
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The Hermetic tradition saw in man a creature divine by nature: the son of 
god, hence, like Christ, of divine origin. But it was a lost divinity, since the 
god-man had fallen in love with nature, become wedded to it, and the race of 
humans sprang from that union. In the Victorines, as in Christian humanism 
generally, the idea of the divine man is muted to a resemblance, the “image 
and likeness” of the Genesis creation story.9° Mankind is divine by imitation of 
its maker—in part an artistic conception of God the creator?6— but only by 
likeness, not identity. Humanists of the nth century anticipated Hugh's intro- 
duction to the Didascalicon by representing study and learning as a means to 
regain man's divinity. Sigebert of Gembloux rouses himself to write the sec- 
ond book of his Passion of the Theban Legion by the thought that *mind and 
reason" have made him god-like.?? Baudri of Bourgeuil claims that philosophy 
makes those whom it nourishes into gods: "Sunt dii, non homines, quos lac- 
tat philosophia."98 The thought is still strong in the 12th century. William of 
Conches, explaining Boethius's Lady Philosophy, *Philosophy makes man rise 
above human nature, that is, man is deified ... Man rises above himself [i.e. 
experiences ecstasis] when he becomes immortal through wisdom and virtue 
... And this is because it is found that wise men are deified when they rise to that 
which is of God."?? Divinization is an intellectual accomplishment, a work of 
philosophy, consistent with Hugh's claim that study restores the image and like- 
ness of God. The novus homo of the Anticlaudian is also conceived as a “divine 


»« 


man,” “a man and a god.”!°° Accordingly human universality also is a character- 


95 See the definitive study by Charles Trinkaus, In Our Image and Likeness: Humanity and 
Divinity in Italian Humanist Thought, 2 vols. (Chicago: 1970). 

96 Martino Rossi Monti, “‘Opus es magnificum’: The Image of God and the Aesthetics of 
Grace,” in Magnificence and the Sublime in Medieval Aesthetics: Art, Architecture, Literature, 
Music, (ed.) C. Stephen Jaeger (New York: 2010), 17-29. 

97  Sigeberts von Gembloux Passio Sanctae Luciae Virginis und Passio Sanctorum Thebeorum, 
(ed.) Ernst Dümmler (Berlin: 1893), Prohem. 2.21-22, p. 69: “Nos quoque laudemus, qui 
plus laudare valemus, / Quos similes domino mens facit et ratio." 

98 Carmen 153, Baudri de Bourgueil, Poèmes, vol. 2, (ed.) Jean-Yves Tiliette (Paris: 2002), 60. 

99 Guillelmi de Conchis, Glosae super Boetium, (ed.) L. Nauta, CCCM 158. 2, (Turnhout: 1999), 
20 (Bk. 1, Prose 1. 1, lines 62-69): "Philosophia facit supra naturam hominis hominem 
ascendere, id est hominem deificari ... In hoc excedit homo, cum per sapientiam et 
virtutem fit immortalis ... Et hoc est quod invenitur sapientes homines deificari cum ad 
hoc quod dei est ascendunt ..." For more on the subject, see John Howle Newell, The 
Dignity of Man in William of Conches and the School of Chartres in the Twelfth Century 
(Durham: 1978), 172. 

100 Alain de Lille, Anticlaudianus: Texte critique avec une instoduction et des tables, (ed.) Robert 
Bossuat (Paris: 1955), 1.236, 240; 6.366—367. 
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istic of the “new man.” Something of the frame of “gift of the planets” remains, 
changed into the “gifts of the virtues.” The congress of virtues that meets early 
in the work decide to confer on the new man all the gifts that they have to give. 
The Goddess Reason says, approving the plan of Nature, “Let him alone possess 
whatever all of us possess; thus one man will be all men"?! God commissions 
from Noys (divine mind) “an archetype of the human mind, on the model of 
which may be formed a soul made rich with every gift of the virtues.”! In the 
parade of virtues in Book 7, the virtues shower their gifts on the newly created 
man. Alanus has packed every divine, spiritual, intellectual and social gift into 
a scene of corncucopic largesse. 

The idea of the divine or quasi-divine man, man the microcosm, man the 
possessor of universal knowledge and virtue, was in the air in the uth and 
12th centuries. Hugh of Saint Victor was a central figure in articulating that 
ideal. He is not alone in making study and education the means of attaining 
such an ideal, but his works were significant for integrating humanist ideas so 
closely into Christian doctrine, making study the route to restoring the image 
and likeness of God. 

Richard of Saint Victor had less interest in secular studies and their role 
in restoring lost human perfection, but he retained the fervent optimism and 
affirmation of the human condition we find in Hugh and Godfrey. For Richard, 
human dignity derives most directly from man’s gift of free will. His tract De 
statu interioris hominis focuses on this theme: 


Among all the good things of creation, nothing in man is more sublime 
nothing confers greater dignity than free will ... What is there, I ask you, 
more sublime in man, what can be found that has greater dignity, than 
that in which he is created in the image of God. For free will has the image 
not just of eternity, but also of divine majesty.108 


He rhapsodizes on the subject of free will and touches on the topic which 
played a major role in Victorine ethics, control of the inner and outer man: 


101 Anticlaudianus 2.50-52, 74: “Possideat solus quicquid possedimus omnes; / Omnis homo 
sic unus erit, sic omne quod unum: / Unus in esse suo, sed erit virtutibus omnis.” 

102 Anticlaudianus 6.429ff.: “[Noys] praeparat illi / Numinis exemplar, humane mentis 
ydeam,/ Ad cuius formam formetur spiritus omni / Munere virtutum dives ...” 

103 Statu 1.3; PL 196.118C—D: "Inter omnia creationis bona, nihil in homine sublimius, nihil 
dignius libero arbitrio ... Quid, quaeso, in homine sublimius, quid dignius inveniri potest, 
quam illud in quo ad imaginem Dei creatus est? Habet sane libertas arbitrii imaginem non 
solum aeternitatis, sed et divinae majestatis." 
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Seek in the microcosm, I beg you, for man is called by this name, that is, a 
lesser world. Seek in the human heart what it is that is formed in the image 
and likeness of God, that which is preferred to all others in the privilege of 
dignity ... and you will find, I believe, nothing other than free and rational 
consent ... It governed all things [in man's primal condition], distributed 
all things, commanded all things. Nothing was done contrary to its will ... 
Every motion of the body, every sense, every desire, every affection, every 
thought was stirred according to its will, directed, reigned in, restrained. 
O what sublime power! O what powerful sublimity!104 


Richard of Saint Victor did not take up Hugh's assertion that study is the prior 
means of restoring the image and likeness of God. For Richard the power of 
free will is the force that must govern all human actions in moving fallen 
man towards the lost primal perfection. Richard uses the metaphor of a king 
commanding his subjects: "Does it not seem to you that the human soul bears 
in itself a kind of royal person when it has begun to preside strongly over its 
emotions and passions ... and to command them with authority and to keep 
control in a manly way over the kingdom of the heavens within us?”! In other 
words the force of virtue, working in mind and body, moves man towards the 
perfection of the primal state. But Richard is decisive in denying man's ability 
ever to recreate this state: "Little by little and bit by bit each day the King has 
restored the kingdom in his chosen ones. But never in this life will he restore it 
to that peace and security which man possessed in paradise prior to sin."06 He 


104 Statu 114; PL 196.1126c: "Quaere, obsecro, in microcosmo, nam et sic dictus est homo; 
quaere, inquam, in microcosmo, hoc est in minore mundo; quaere in corde humano quid 
sit illud quod ad imaginem et similitudinem Dei formatur, quod aliis omnibus digni- 
tatis suae privilegio praefertur ... et invenies, ut arbitror, nihil aliud quam liberum ratio- 
nalemque consensum de quo hoc rectius intelligatur. Nihil quod in homine erat ejus 
imperio contradicebat. Omnia gubernabat ..., omnia disponebat, omnibus imperabat. 
Nihil movebatur contra ejus voluntatem ... Omnis motus corporeus, omnis sensus, omnis 
appetitus, omnis affectus, omnis cogitatus ad ejus nutum movebatur, dirigebatur, refren- 
abatur, reprimebatur. O quam sublimis potestas! O quam potens sublimitas, imperare 
bestiis terrae, volucres coeli et pisces maris sub potestate habere! O dignitas sublimitatis! 
O sublimitas potestatis!" 

105 Erud.11; PL196.1232B-c: "Nonne tibi videtur animus humanus in se regiam quodammodo 
personam gerere, cum coeperit affectibus et passionibus ... fortiter praesidere, et cum 
auctoritate imperare, et illud quod intra nos est regnum coelorum viriliter vendicare?" 

106 Statu 116; PL 176.1127D: “Hoc quotidie regnum paulatim et per partes in suis electis Rex 
regnum restituit, nunquam tamen in hac vita ad eam pacem vel securitatem quam ante 
peccatum homo in paradiso habuit." 
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proposes a double route to restoration of the image and likeness of God: Reason 
governing thought aligns with and aims at the image; love, with the likeness.107 


The subject of Victorine humanism has appeared occasionally on the surface 
of scholarship, but skipped along like a flat rock on a lake, only to sink after 
a skip or two. While my study has not penetrated deeply into the remarkable 
humanist-intellectual-theological world of Saint Victor in the first three quar- 
ters of the 12th century, I hope to have added a skip or two, and I hope others 
will take up further work on this rich subject. 

The humanism of the Abbey of Saint Victor is of course an intellectual or 
philosophical movement, closely integrated into theology, but also a moral, 
ethical, and perhaps first of all, a social humanism. Françoise Gasparri has 
observed that the science to which the Victorines are most closely bound is 
“the science of man.”!08 I could only agree more enthusiastically if she had 
added "science and discipline of man." The ideas of Victorine humanism, and 
of medieval humanism generally, are reduced to an apparatus of thought when 
separated from an ethical discipline that aims at realizing intellectual ideals in 
human action. 


107 Feiss, VTT 2, introduction, 83. 

108 Françoise Gasparri, “Philosophie et Cosmologie," 124: "Au fond la science à laquelle les 
Victorins sont le plus attachées est celle de l’homme” Godfrey's Microcosm is “une étude 
dela nature de l'homme” 


CHAPTER 4 
Hugh of Saint Victor’s Pedagogy 


Donna R. Hawk-Reinhard 


1 Introduction 


In their school the canons regular of the Abbey of Saint Victor combined 
the scholarly desire for comprehensive scholarship and the monastic life of 
disciplined prayer! This small, influential school served as “a crucial bridge 
position between the learning of the monasteries and that of the new Parisian 
secular schools.’ By doing so, especially during the time of master teacher 
Hugh (ca. 115-141), they embodied a model of Christian higher education that 
served not only those within the cloister walls, but the wider community.? 


2 Integrative Learning as a Way of Life 


Built upon the pedagogical foundation established by St. Augustine, especially 
that found in his De doctrina christiana,* and continuing in the tradition of 
Boethius,’ Isidore of Seville, and others, the curriculum of the Abbey School 


1 PaulRorem, Hugh of St. Victor (New York: 2009), 6. 

2 Lesley Smith, Masters of the Sacred Page: Manuscripts of Theology in the Latin West to 1274 
(Notre Dame, IN: 2001), 109. 

3 James L. Halverson, “Restored through Learning: Hugh of St. Victor's Vision for Higher Edu- 
cation," Christian Scholar's Review 41 (2011): 36. 

4 For discussions of Hugh's use of De doctrina christiana, see Franklin T. Harkins, "Secundus 
Augustinus: Hugh of St. Victor on Liberal Arts Study and Salvation,” Augustinian Studies 37 
(2006): 219-221; Brian D. FitzGerald, “Medieval Theories of Education: Hugh of St Victor and 
John of Salisbury,” Oxford Review of Education 36, (2010): 575-588; Edward D. English (ed.), 
Reading and Wisdom: The De Doctrina Christiana of Augustine in the Middle Ages (Notre Dame 
Conferences in Medieval Studies) (Notre Dame, IN: 1995). 

5 According to Boyd Taylor Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor: An Interpretation 
(Cambridge: 2010), 17, Hugh's indebtedness to Boethius is at least twofold: the categories 
of the liberal arts and the concept of restoration of form. See also Gillian R. Evans, “A 
Commentary on Boethius's Arithmetica of the Twelfth or Thirteenth Century” Annals of 
Science 35 (1978): 131-141; Joseph Dyer, "The Place of ‘Musica’ in Medieval Classifications of 
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of Saint Victor was integrative, embodied, and communal.’ This vision of edu- 
cating the whole person in community cannot be separated from Hugh of Saint 
Victor’s theology. As Paul Rorem writes, 


One striking feature of [Hugh’s] unified vision for theology is the resulting 
unity of hermeneutical method with spiritual formation, and the cohe- 
sion of ethics and spirituality. To move from history to doctrine to per- 
sonal appropriation is to progress spiritually; hermeneutics, in this pre- 
modern sense, is theology and spiritual formation.® 


2.1 Soteriological Principles 

Central to Hugh's soteriology is the “re-formation” or “re-structuring” of the 
person so that humanity participates in the form of Wisdom.? Hugh's vision 
of the Christian life was subordinate to this soteriological understanding, and 
the overarching goal of education at the abbey school was to support the 
Christian life. The sum of this vision of the Christian life is “the construction of 
a dwelling place, an aedificatio for the presence of God within human persons, 
through their reformation (reformatio) in the image of God, accomplished 
through ordered practices.”!° These ordered practices support the virtuous, 
happy life. 


Knowledge,” Journal of Musicology 24 (2007): 20-26; Dale M. Coulter, “Contemplation as 
‘Speculation’: A Comparison of Boethius, Hugh of St. Victor, and Richard of St. Victor” 
in From Knowledge to Beatitude: St. Victor, Twelfth-Century Scholars, and Beyond: Essays in 
Honor of Grover A. Zinn, Jr, (eds.) E. Ann Matter and Lesley Smith (Notre Dame, IN: 2013), 


204-228. 

6 Hugh quotes extensively from Isidore in his Didascalicon. See Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 
4. 

7 According to Steven Chase, Contemplation and Compassion: The Victorine Tradition (Tra- 


ditions of Christian Spirituality) (Maryknoll, Ny: 2003), 151, “from the Victorines we learn 

that experience, the spiritual journey, symbolic consciousness, exegesis, love, knowledge, 

theology, liturgy, the active life or justice, prayer, contemplation, mystical awareness, 

virtue, teaching, compassion, and the mystery of God's presence are all of a singular, inte- 

grated piece and together form a comprehensive ‘way of life.” 

8 Paul Rorem, "Bonaventure's Ideal and Hugh of St. Victor's Comprehensive Biblical Theol- 
ogy,’ Franciscan Studies 70 (2012): 395-396. 

9 Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 17-19. 

io  Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 3-4. 

11 See Hugh of Saint Victor, Inst. nov., Prol. (ed. Sicard, 18-23) for the connection between 
the practice of virtue and the happy life. 
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Hugh described the work of redemption in terms of time and place (i.e. the 
unfolding of redemption as history) and three-fold remedy of faith, sacraments, 
and good works.!? The three-fold remedy, explored through the unfolding of 
redemptive history? provided the content, structure, and learning objectives 
of his pedagogy. 

For Hugh, content and attitude toward this content were intertwined. He 
defined faith as two-fold: faith is both the content of education (cognition, 
“knowledge of things,” “ 
content (affection, belief, “firmness in believing”). “Faith grows according 


constancy in believing”) and the attitude toward this 


to cognition, when it is instructed unto knowledge. It increases according to 
affection, when it is excited unto devotion and strengthened unto constancy.” 
Both aspects of faith are necessary in order to flourish.!5 

Hugh organized his systematic theology around four critical questions 
derived from Scripture:!” 


12 Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 1.8.1; PL 176.305C-306C. In writing that faith, sacraments, and 
good works are three things necessary for salvation, Hugh was not arguing that one cannot 
be saved without sacraments. He addressed just this issue in 1.9.5 (PL 176.323C-3265). 
Nor was he arguing that works merit salvation, since in 1.8.9 (PL 176.31C D) he stated that 
salvation is by grace. The good works that he was arguing for are the works without which 
faith is dead (James 2:17). Likewise, to have faith without a desire for the sacraments is to 
have a deficit love for God who commanded reception of the sacraments. Thus for Hugh, 
these three things occur simultaneously in the elect (Sacr. 1.8.5; PL 176.325AB). 

13 For a description of Hugh's pedagogical method and the use of the historical narrative, 
see Michael Signer, *Rabbi and Magister: Overlapping Intellectual Models of the Twelfth- 
Century Renaissance,” Jewish History 22 (2008):124-125. Jerome Taylor, in The Didascalicon 
of Hugh of Saint Victor: A Medieval Guide to the Arts (New York: 1991), 141, n. 15, notes that in 
Book6, chapter 4 of his Didascalicon, Hugh describes the eight-fold foundational structure 
of theology that he develops in De sacramentis christianae fidei. 

14 Sacr. 110.3; PL 176.3315; trans. Deferrari, 169. “Duo sunt in quibus fides constat: cognitio 
et affectus, id est constantia vel firmitas credendi. In altero constat quia ipsa illud est; in 
altero constat quia ipsa in illo est." 

15 Sacr. 1.10.4; PL 176.170:332B: "Secundum cognitionem fides crescit, quando eruditur ad 
scientiam. Secundum affectum crescit, quando ad devotionem excitatur et roboratur ad 
constantiam." 

16 Sacr. 1.10.3; PL 176.331B—332B. 

17 Sacr. 1.30; PL 76.205A—2064; and Sacr. 1, Prol. 3; PL 176.1848; trans. Deferrari, 4: “In this 
order, accordingly, Sacred Scripture describes first the creation of the world, which was 
made for the sake of man; then it relates how man when made was disposed in the way of 
justice and discipline; next how man fell; lastly how he was restored.” (“Hoc igitur ordine 
Scriptura sacra primum creationem mundi describit, qui propter hominem factus est; 
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why man was created;!? 


N 


the nature he was given at creation;!® 
how he fell;20 
how he was restored. 
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These four questions not only organized De sacramentis christianae fidei, the 
systematic theology textbook he wrote for his students, but also grounded his 
pedagogical goals. Before looking at his pedagogical goals that were guided by 
the fourth question, a brief overview of his answers to the first three questions 
and how they relate to education is helpful?! 

The answer to why humanity was created and what humanity's nature was 
created to be can be explored through Hugh's understanding of humanity's 
unique vocation, which is “to contemplate the beauty of the sensible universe 
and to marvel at it, all the while recognizing the relationship between this sen- 
sible beauty and the intelligible world to which he himself belongs through 
his spirit”22 Hugh's theological anthropology recognizes humanity's "hybrid 
nature" which is both material and spiritual, such that humanity was created 
with the ability to see beyond the sensible into the intelligible.2? Being able 
to see properly requires the full functioning of three eyes within the soul: the 


deinde commemorat qualiter homo factus in via justitiae et disciplinae dispositus est; 
postea, qualiter homo lapsus est; novissime quemadmodum est reparatus.") 

Hugh arranged his theological questions according to the redemptive-historical nar- 
rative in De sacramentis christianae fidei. According to Hugh, Sacr. Prol. 3 (PL 1761835; 
trans. Deferrari, 3), "the subject matter of all the Divine Scriptures is the works of man's 
restoration." The are two works in which are contained all that has been made: the works 
of foundation (the creation of the world and everything in it) and the works of restoration 
(the Incarnation of the Word with all its sacraments). The sacraments which precede the 
Incarnation prefigure the Incarnation and those which follow *announce and declare it" 
(Sacr. 11.28; PL 176.203A—204B; trans. Deferrari, 26—27). 

18 See Sacr. 1.1; 1.2; 1.4. 

19 See Sacr.1.6. 

20 See Sacr. 1.7. 

21 For a more detailed discussion, see Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor and 
""Transgressing [Its] Measure ... Trespassing the Mode and Law of Its Beauty’: Sin and 
Beauty in the Soul in Hugh of St. Victor,’ in From Knowledge to Beatitude, 186—203. 

22 Dominique Poirel, “The Spirituality and Theology of Beauty in Hugh of St. Victor, in From 
Knowledge to Beatitude, 263. 

23 Poirel, “The Spirituality and Theology of Beauty,’ 263. See also Ivan Illich, In the Vineyard 
of the Text: A Commentary on Hugh's Didascalicon (Chicago: 1993), 26, on Hugh’s “intensely 
visual perspective” for describing the restoration of humanity. 
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eye of the flesh which can see the world outside of the soul, the eye of reason 
which can see the soul and those things within itself, and the eye of contem- 
plation which can see God within the soul and without.” This inward vision 
of God is a natural form of contemplation that stabilized and ordered pre- 
lapsarian life.?5 Pre-lapsarian humanity was rational with appropriate discern- 
ment of good and evil, appropriate knowledge and understanding of truth with 
respect to his Creator and the world,?® and “power to sin and power not to 
sin.”2? 

When humanity fell from the pre-lapsarian state of being into the post- 
lapsarian state, both body and soul were affected: the body became mortal and 
subject to disordered affections and the mind became ignorant.?? In this fallen 
state, the eye of the flesh remained intact, but man lost clear knowledge of 
the soul, of the invisible things of God, and of himself?? He lost help toward 
good so that the will has “power to sin and not power not to sin.”3? Thus human 
beings are now subject to mortality; the loss of “the light of truth,” i.e. igno- 
rance of good; and concupiscence of evil.?! Because humanity forsook God's 
love for love of the world, humanity’s knowledge is limited to the external, 
material world and, to a lesser degree, “the interior world of the mind.”32 By 


24 Sacr. 110.2; PL 176.329C—3304A. According to Grover Zinn, “De gradibus ascensionum: The 
Stages of Contemplative Ascent in Two Treatises on Noah’s Ark by Hugh of St. Victor,” 
in Studies in Medieval Culture (Kalamazoo, MI: 1975), 68, Hugh most likely understood 
“being made in the image and likeness of God” as being able to sense within oneself 
God's presence through “an interior mode of seeing or hearing." This contemplative mode 
of knowing God possessed by pre-lapsarian humanity was more than the post-lapsarian 
experience of God but less than what the saints in heaven enjoy. 

25 Zinn, “De gradibus ascensionum;' 67: "In the perfection of creation man was stable, for 
he beheld God inwardly present to him, cleaved to him in love as the one true Good, and 
ordered his life with love of God as its center. Thus he remained united in love of the Good 
and continued stable through participation by love in God's stability and unity" 

26 Sacr. 1.6.12; PL 176.270CD. 

27 Sacr. 1.6.16; PL 176.272C-273B. 

28 According to Hugh (Sacr.1.7.16; PL176.294C; trans. Deferrari, 129) "sin isa failure to preserve 
due measure, proper mode, and right order in being and acting" such that "after the Fall, 
the soul no longer has 'its form or comeliness or beauty, for which it should have loved 
and brought to glory,” as cited by Coolman, "Transgressing [Its] Measure," 191. 

29  Sacr.1.6.14-15; PL 176.271CD. 

30 Sacr. 1.616; PL 176.2720: "Prima ergo libertas arbitrii fuit posse peccare et posse non 
peccare, sicut ultima erit libertas posse non peccare et non posse peccare." 

31 Sacr. 1.7.27, 1.7.31, 1.8.1; PL 176.298C—299A, 301-302B, 305C-306C. 

32 Zimn, “De gradibus ascensionum,’ 67. 
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forsaking the love of God as the center of one’s being, the pre-lapsarian image 
of God in humanity was defaced and the soul has become disordered.?? This 
leaves humanity unstable and restless?* and ultimately "ignorant, estranged, 
distracted, and divided.”35 

By loving things “that are less beautiful than himself,” man uglifies himself? 
such that the post-lapsarian soul is in a state of “defiled beauty, corrupted 
integrity, dispersed comeliness.”?” 

Forrestoration, the soul needs to regain stability through contemplation and 
the mind needs to be educated to see the spiritual reality through the material 
world. Because of the loss of awareness of transcendent spiritual realities, the 
efficacy of the works of creation to represent the Triune God is diminished 
and humankind's ability to "'see' the deeper sense of the visible cosmos as a 
symbol of the invisible world of the spirit" requires restoration.3? Seeing the 
visible world as a symbol of the spiritual world requires education. 


2.2 Epistemological Principles 

Learning to see the invisible spiritual world through the visible is at the heart 
of Hugh's use of symbols in his theology. Sacraments, which for Hugh num- 
bered more than what would, after Peter Lombard, be numbered as the seven 
formal sacraments, were instituted for the sake of redemption, addressing 
the weaknesses of fallen humanity: pride, ignorance, and concupiscence.?? As 
exemplified by the sacramental remedy,*° restorative education also addresses 


33 Harkins, "Secundus Augustinus," 244. 

34 Zinn, “De gradibus ascensionum,” 62. 

35 Zinn, “Historia fundamentum est: The Role of History in the Contemplative Life According 
to Hugh of St Victor,’ in Contemporary Reflections on the Medieval Christian Tradition 
(Durham, NC: 1974), 158. 

36 Poirel, “The Spirituality and Theology of Beauty,’ 266. 

37  Coolman, “‘Transgressing [Its] Measure," 188. 

38 Grover A. Zinn, “Book and Word: The Victorine Background of Bonaventure’s Use of 
Symbols” in Sanctus Bonaventura 1274-1974 (Rome: 1973), 2.149. 

39  Sacr.1.8.1; PL 176.305C-306C. 

40  Sacr.1.9.3; PL176.319AB, 320AB, 320G; trans. Deferrari, 156-157: “On account of humiliation, 
indeed, that, since man a rational creature by the precept of his Creator is subject to the 
insensible elements which were found by nature below him, he may by this very humilia- 
tion of his deserve to be reconciled to his Creator ... The Sacraments were also instituted 
on account of instruction, that through that which is seen without in the sacrament in the 
visible species the human mind may be instructed to recognize the invisible virtue which 
consists within in the thing of the sacrament. For man who knew visible things and did 
not know the invisible could by no means have recognized divine things unless stimulated 
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these three aspects of humanity’s fallen nature through beginning theologi- 
cal instruction humbly through first studying the liberal arts, instruction in 
theology proper, and exercising the body through the practice of good works, 
respectively. 

Because restoration of the integrity of human nature in knowledge and in 
virtue is the ultimate goal of human pursuits,“ Christian education cannot be 
separated from theology and spirituality. This connection between education 
and restoration is central to the process of re-formation because re-formation, 
unlike creation, “involves the active, cooperative participation by the rational 
creature.’ This reintegration and restructuring of the cognitive and affective 
dimensions of the human person occurs through an “ascesis [ascetical prac- 
tices] of the contemplative ascent"? which Zinn succinctly summarizes in 
tabular form (see Table 4.1). What we would consider to be academic educa- 
tion is contained within the “ascent from ignorance” or “illumination” stage 
and focuses on the cognitive domain. However, the entire ascent process, as 
described in the Ark treatises, engages the affective, cognitive, and volitional 
domains.^^ 


by the human ... Similarly the sacraments were instituted for the sake of exercise, that, 
while the human mind is exercised and cultivated by various species of works without, 
it may be made fertile for the multiple fruits of virtue within." ("Triplici ex causa sacra- 
menta instituta esse noscuntur. Propter humiliationem, propter eruditionem, propter 
exercitationem. Propter humiliationem quidem ut dum homo rationalis creatura insen- 
sibilibus elementis (quae natura infra ipsum condita fuerunt) ex praecepto Creatoris sui 
subjicitur, ex hac ipsa sua humiliatione Creatori suo reconciliari mereatur ... Propter eru- 
ditionem quoque instituta sunt sacramenta, ut per id quod foris in sacramento in specie 
visibili cernitur, ad invisibilem virtutem quae intus in re sacramenti constat agnoscendam 
mens humana erudiatur. Homo enim qui visibilia noverat, invisibilia non noverat; divina 
agnoscere nullatenus posset nisi humanis excitatus ... Propter exercitationem similiter 
instituta sunt sacramenta, ut dum mens humana per varias operum species foris exerci- 
tata colitur, ad multiplicem virtutis fructum interius fecundetur") 

41 Didasc.15;(ed.) Buttimer, 12, lines13-15; trans. Taylor, 52: "integritas vero naturae humanae 
duobus perficitur scientia et virtute, quae nobis cum supernis et divinis substantiis simil- 
itudo sola est." 

42  Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 141. 

43 Zinn, “De gradibus ascensionum;" 68. 

44 A psychological model of experience focuses on the cognitive, affective, and volitional 
domains can be found in Andrew Tallon, Head and Heart: Affection, Cognition, and Volition 
as Triune Consciousness (New York: 1997) and Evan B. Howard's The Brazos Introduction to 
Christian Spirituality (Grand Rapids, MI: 2008), 77-112. 
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TABLE 4.1 Ascesis of the contemplative ascent*® 


Ascent from pride (awakening) fear (timor) 
grief (dolor) 
love (amor) 

Ascent from concupiscence (purgation) patience (patientia) 
mercy (misericordia) 


compunction (compunctio) 


Ascent from ignorance (illumination)*® cognition (cognitio 
g g g 


meditation (meditatio) 
contemplation (contemplatio) 


Ascent from the good to the better temperance (temperantia) 


(perfection or union) prudence (prudentia) 


fortitude ( fortitudo) 


Not only are the psychological dimensions of the person included within 


Hugh's pedagogical strategy, but he also included the psychomotor dimension, 


in continuity with his understanding that humans are intended to see the 


invisible through the visible.*’ Belief and behavior are intertwined. The re- 


formation of the human person requires that both body and soul be restored 


because of the mirroring quality of inner and outer dispositions.^? For Hugh, 


45 
46 


47 


48 


Zinn, “De gradibus ascensionum;" 63. 

Zinn, “De gradibus ascensionum 73: “The three levels of the state of illumination compose 
one of the most famous Victorine triads: cognition (cognitio), meditation (meditatio), 
contemplation (contemplatio). They are to be understood as three modes of perception 
and understanding and are not related serially to the three levels of ontological reality 
(world, soul, God), to which the ‘Three Eyes’ refer. It is in this third stage of ascent 
that reading and meditation upon Scripture are explicitly related to the contemplative 
life" 

The pedagogical model of Benjamin S. Bloom et al. is also a triad, with cognition and 
affection in common with the psychological model of experience but with the psychomo- 
tor domain replacing the volitional. See Benjamin S. Bloom, Max D. Englehart, Edward 
J. Furst, Walker H. Hill, and David R. Krathwohl, Taxomony of Educational Objectives: The 
Classification of Educational Goals. Handbook 1: Cognitive Domain (New York: 1956), 7. 
Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 143, working from In hier. coel. (PL 175.951AB). 
In the Prologue to De institutione novitiorum, Hugh explained the relationship between 
disciplining the body and happiness: “For the practice of discipline directs the mind to 
virtue and virtue leads one to happiness. This is why the beginning of [your journey] 
should be the practice of discipline, its completion should be virtue, and the reward 
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the body and soul participate in a hermeneutical spiral of knowledge and 
virtue. The first step of acquiring virtue is the disciplining of the body; “learning 
to walk and gesture elegantly, to speak persuasively, to hold the head and the 
body in dignified, graced, modest postures, and to compose facial expressions 
appropriate to any given emotion”? are the beginning steps of a theological 
education.5° This concern for the body continues throughout life. 

This spiral of virtuous actions supporting virtuous thinking and vice versa 
is foundational to Hugh's curriculum. As Harkins states, “outward discipline 
… is utterly indispensable to the Christian life and to Hugh's pedagogical pro- 
gram, which explains why the Victorine here provides detailed instructions on 
how to maintain discipline in dress, in conduct, in speech, and in eating.”>! 
This concern for harmony between the inner and outer life is also expressed 
in the pedagogical function of the liturgy: as Zinn notes, the liturgy provides 
both variety and limitations that provide the focus for and a rhythm that 
supports “concentration, meditation, and withdrawal"? This vision of har- 
mony is not, however, individualistic. Poirel has aptly connected the aesthet- 
ical, ecclesiological, liturgical, and ethical dimensions of Hugh's spirituality, 
and, in doing so, highlights the integrative, communal nature of Hugh's episte- 
mology: 


of virtue should be eternal happiness" (unpublished translation by Dale Coulter and 
Frans van Liere). "Usus enim discipline ad uirtutem animum dirigit, uirtus autem ad 
beatitudinem perducit. Ac per hoc exercitium discipline esse debet uestra inchoatio, 
uirtus perfectio, premium uirutis eterna beatitudo" (ed. Sicard, 18, lines 11-14). 

49 C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and Social Ideals in Medieval 
Europe, 950-1200 (Philadephia: 1994), 12. See also Inst. nov. 7; (ed.) Sicard, 40-45. 

50 Jaeger Envy of Angels, 13, states that "The discipline of the body is preparation for the true 
job of teaching the ‘composing’ of the inner man. Like a musical instrument, the inner 
world can be 'tuned' through adjusting the outer" This musical metaphor, and *music as 
an ethical discipline" was a common uth and 12th century concept. 

51 Franklin T. Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration: History and Scripture in the 
Theology of Hugh of St. Victor (Mediaeval Law and Theology) (Toronto: 2009), 288. See 
Hugh of Saint Victor, Inst. nov. 11-21; (ed.) Sicard, 51-99. 

52 Zinn, “Historia fundamentum est,” 156-157. Zinn states that Kirk's evaluation of the Vic- 
torine mystical tradition (see Kenneth E. Kirk, The Vision of God: The Christian Doctrine 
of the Summum Bonum [London: 1931]) has overlooked “the specifically Victorine empha- 
sis upon the works of restoration as the focus for meditation, and the liturgical setting of 
the contemplative quest." Zinn elaborates: "What we have with the Victorines is a vision 
which fuses the historic, personal, and cosmic dimensions of God's redemptive purpose. 
Meditation upon that purpose as manifest in time places the initiate in a context much 
wider than devotion to the life of Jesus." 
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The same correctness in movement that reconciles limb to body, flesh to 
soul, and individual to community, has the effect of bringing man closer 
to God, not only because this correctness “reforms” him according to the 
creator’s original design, but also because by helping to reestablish peace 
in the soul and agreement in the community, it increases in the canon and 
his brothers the divine image and resemblance. Finally, ease and beauty 
of movement find their ultimate perfection in the actions of the liturgy, 
where they express the double union of many congregants in one church 
and the church with the Father.53 


Redemption is communal for this Victorine; restoration of the individual is for 
the sake of the local community and the entire church. 


Because God's work of restoration occurs in time, history has at least two 
functions in Hugh's pedagogical method. First, in order to properly develop 
a systematic understanding of the entirety of Scripture and understand the 
mystery of redemption as much as is humanly possible,** the historical events 
recorded in Scripture must be explored in chronological order55 God's work of 


53 


54 


55 


Poirel, "The Spirituality and Theology of Beauty,” 270. This understanding of the relation- 
ship between the body and soul is rather the consistent application of his theology. Earlier 
in his article, Poirel states that for Hugh “the beauty of the body necessarily reflects some- 
thing of the beauty of the soul. Or rather, the body derives part of its beauty from the fact 
that it is joined to the soul, extends it, and visually materializes it and therefore resembles 
it after a fashion. In other words, the body is beautiful because it bears in itself more than 
the body" (256). For other views on Hugh's epistemological method, see John P. Kleinz, 
The Theory of Knowledge of Hugh of Saint Victor (Washington, DC: 1944) and Peter S. Dil- 
lard, “Removing the Mote in the Knower's Eye: Education and Epistemology in Hugh of 
St. Victor's Didascalicon,” Heythrop Journal 55 (2014). 

In Sacr. 1.3.2; PL176.217B, Hugh says the hiddenness and the self-revelation of God are both 
necessary. 

Sacr. 1.1.29; PL 176.204BD; trans. Deferrari, 27: “Therefore, in the works of restoration the 
mystery of the redemption must be investigated from the beginning. And if we inquire 
into this carefully in all these works according to the sequence of time and the succes- 
sion of generations and the dispensation of precepts, we declare with confidence that we 
shall have touched upon the whole sum of Divine Scriptures. But we must begin with the 
foundation of our first parents, and we must develop the story gradually as we proceed 
always to those works which follow in order.” (“Ergo in operibus restaurationis a principio 
redemptionis mysterium investigandum est; et si hoc diligenter in his omnibus secundum 
seriem temporum et successiones generationum ac dispositionem praeceptorum inquir- 
imus, summam totam divinarum Scripturarum fidenter nos attigisse pronuntiamus. Hoc 
autem incipiendum est a conditione primi parentis; et cernendum paulatim progredien- 
tibus nobis semper ad ea quae ordine subsequuntur.’) 
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redemption is carried out within time, within the created world, and through 
humanity. Second, because the work of redemption is carried out in time and 
space, human participation in individual, communal, and societal redemption 
is through the embodied, temporal cultivation of virtue.56 

Through the integration of restored cognition and affection, the whole per- 
son is led to worship God: through reason, God and first principles are investi- 
gated; when God is found, “piety venerates him ... and faith declares him God 
to be adored.”57 Combined with cognition and affection are the corresponding 
virtuous acts which engage the volitional dimension of human experience in 
order to meet the learning goal of restoration of the image of God in human- 


ity: 


Hugh of Saint Victor integrated moral discipline and the study of letters 
into man's pursuit of God (cf. Inst. nov. prol., 925BC). By claiming that the 
image of God constitutes that principle of imitability, he created a great 
scale of discipline beginning in the training of the body and ending in 
similitude to God. It is above all the imitation of good men through which 
we restore the likeness of God ...59 


Astheimage of God is restored within the innermost core of the human person, 
the wider ripples of restoration and re-formation occur, and vice versa. This 
expansion of the redemptive implications of Christian education are worked 
out through the practice of virtue by the individual within community, through 
the practice of economics within the wider community, and through politi- 
cal science for society? This expansive implication of redemptive education 
focused on the clergy. While Hugh considered restoration through education 
possible for all who were willing to undergo these ascetical educational prac- 
tices,9? education of the clergy was for the sake of the entire church. As Hugh 
Feiss wrote, 


One ofthe primary aims of such an education was to enhance not just the 
virtue (disciplina virtutis) of the clergy, but also the quality of the pastoral 
care they provided, in particular their preaching (doctrina veritatis). By 


56 See Zinn, “Historia fundamentum est,” 136. 
57 Sacr. 1.3.9; PL 176.210C; trans. Deferrari, 44. 
58 Jaeger, The Envy of Angels, 259. 

59 Halverson, “Restored through Learning 46. 
60 A Zinn, “De Gradibus Ascensionum;" 77. 
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their way of life (exemplo) and in their teaching and preaching (verbo) the 
canons of Saint-Victor aimed to be models of pastoral care.f! 


3 Hugh’s Pedagogical Methods 


Franklin Harkins has described Hugh’s “entire pedagogical program as a kind 
of broad-based theological and spiritual initiation into the particular ‘interpre- 
tive community’ that would make comprehension and concretization of the 
scriptural text both possible and transformative.’6* The teacher and students 
form the reading and interpretive community in which theological and spiri- 
tual formation takes place. 

Boyd Taylor Coolman identifies what he calls "Hugh's theological ‘master- 


1» 


structure’” through which affection and cognition are reshaped through “three 
basic practices: ... memoria, meditatio, and mores/moralia.”®? Coolman de- 
scribes how "these practices ... constitute a dynamic formational process, 
whose goal is to re-form the soul in the image of God, such that the soul 
and the church become dwelling places, houses, temples for God."64 Likewise, 
C. Stephen Jaeger points to Hugh's concern with the development of God's 


image within and without, through learning and manners. 


34 Learning Goal 

With this overview of Hugh's soteriological and epistemological principles, 
Hugh's learning goal for his students and for himself can now be put into its 
theological context. As Franklin Harkins summarizes, 


For Hugh, not only does the inner state of the mind or heart determine 
the outer movement or disposition of the body, discipline on the out- 
side stabilizes and strengthens the mind or spirit. Thus, the interaction 
between scriptural reading and Christian living establishes something of 
a self-perpetuating cycle according to which scientia gained through well- 


61 Feiss, “Preaching by Word and Example,’ in From Knowledge to Beatitude, 155. 

62 Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration, 296. 

63  Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 26. Aelred Squire notes that in Hugh’s texts, 
meditatio carries a strong moral implication. Aelred Squire, "Introduction,' in Hugh of 
Saint-Victor: Selected Spiritual Writings, trans. A Religious of the csMv (New York: 1962; 
repr. Eugene, OR: 2009), 23. 

64  Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 27. 

65 Jaeger The Envy of Angels, 254. 
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ordered /ectio animates a correspondingly well-ordered bodily response 
in the form of virtuous living, which in turn prepares and nourishes the 
mind to be further instructed on wisdom.96 


For Hugh, wisdom contains both understanding (intelligentia) and knowledge 
(scientia). Understanding is composed of the theoretical (“investigation of 
truth") and the practical ("consideration of morals”).67 Regaining understand- 
ing requires re-formation of the affections, cognition, and volition, so that the 
image of God is restored in both body and soul. This desire for consistency 
between inner and outer life provides a hermeneutic and a unified ethical core 
for the community$? that allows each person to participate through commu- 
nity in redemptive history. 


3.2 Learning Outcomes 

Hugh laid out specific learning objectives depending upon the level of study. 
For the beginner, who was learning how to study, the practice of virtue was 
necessary. Likewise, the educated person was to continue in study. Neither, 
however, were to consider study as the goal; study was a practice that lead to 
the goal of being able to live out the imperative of 1Pet. 315 to always be able to 
give an answer for the hope that lies within.5? Harkins lists five elements that 
are central to Hugh's pedagogical program: 


m 


establishing the basic outline of salvation history in memory, 


N 


studying the liberal arts, 
learning certain doctrines or “sacraments” of the Christian faith, 
reading the lives of the saints, and 


EN 


Co 
Wwe YH TT WH 


inculcating an understanding of Christianity as the true philosophy or 


Ot 


way of life.7° 


66 Harkins, "Lectio exhortatio debet esse: Reading as a Way of Life at the Twelfth-Century 
Abbey of St. Victor, in From Knowledge to Beatitude, 18-119. 

67 Dale M. Coulter, “Contemplation as “Speculation”: A Comparison of Boethius, Hugh of St. 
Victor, and Richard of St. Victor,” in From Knowledge to Beatitude, 211. For the relationship 
between reason and morality, see Inst. nov. 1; (ed.) Sicard, 22-23. 

68 Jaeger, The Envy of Angels, 262. 

69  Didasc.510; (ed.) Buttimer, 11—112; trans. Taylor, 130-131. 

70 Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration, 296. The descriptions of the five elements 
are taken verbatim from Harkins's text. 
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These five central elements led the students toward the learning objective: 
to read the works of Creation and Redemption according to the exegetical 
method of the community and to be transformed by what they had read so 
that their lives reflected, inwardly and outwardly, the beauty of being restored 
to the image of God. 


3.3 Pedagogical Methods 

Six broad categories of pedagogical methods are present in Hugh’s curriculum: 
the cultivation of academic virtues, a robust use of mnemonics, an ordered 
approach to the curriculum, reading for transformation, the practice of what is 
being learned in the pedagogical community, and the teacher as living exem- 
play, in word and deed, of the educational process. 


3.3.1 Development of Natural Talent and the Cultivation of Academic 
Virtues 

In Book three of the Didascalicon, Hugh states that “three things are necessary 
for those who study: natural endowment, practice, and discipline” Aptitude 
for learning, which arises from natural endowment, can be improved upon 
through reading and meditation but can be undermined through excessive 
work.7? Memory preserves what aptitude collects."? Practice is the cultivation 
and stewardship of the natural gifts of the student."^ Discipline is “leading a 
praiseworthy life” which requires the combination of “moral behavior with [the 
student's] knowledge!” Jaeger provides the context and explanation of Hugh's 
use of the term “discipline.” "Discipline" is “expressly limit[ed] to an etiquette 
of conduct, bearing, control and governance of the body. Discipline also insists 
that good is not constituted only in the performance of good and omission 
of evil acts, but also in the appearance of goodness, its outward semblance. 
Goodness should be visible in the governed movements of the body.” The 
discipline of education is not merely for the development of the mind, but also 
for the cultivation of virtue." 


71  Didasc. 3.6; (ed.) Buttimer 57, line 6; trans. Taylor, 9o: "Tria sunt studentibus necessaria: 
natura, exercitium, disciplina." 

72  Didasc.3.7; (ed.) Buttimer, 57; trans. Taylor, 91. 

73  Didasc. 3.7; (ed.) Buttimer, 57; trans. Taylor, 91. 

74  Didasc. 3.7; (ed.) Buttimer, 57; trans. Taylor, 91. 

75 Didasc. 3.6; (ed.) Buttimer, 57, line 9; trans. Taylor, go: “in disciplina, ut laudiliter vivens 
mores cum scientia componat." 

76 Jaeger The Envy of Angels, 256—257. 

77 According to Hugh, Didasc. 312; (ed.) Buttimer 61, lines 14-15; trans. Taylor, 94: “morals 
equip learning." ("Mores ornant scientiam.") 
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Following a ditty of Bernard of Chartres transmitted through John of Sal- 
isbury, Hugh provided for his readers and presumably his students a short 
list of six qualities, or academic virtues, that are necessary for effective study: 
humility, eagerness to learn, quietness of life, scrutiny, parsimony, and aca- 
demic exile." Humility, according to Hugh, is “the beginning of discipline”? 
For the student, three aspects of humility form the academic virtue: “hold no 
knowledge and no writing in contempt,” be willing to learn from anyone, and 
once learning is attained, do “not look down upon everyone else.”®° Next, Hugh 
defined “eagerness to inquire” as seeking after wisdom passed down through 
the ages.?! For the development of this virtue, the role of the instructor was 
to encourage, not instruct, the student.?? In his own encouragement to the 
student in the Didascalicon, Hugh provided biblical and non-biblical exem- 
plars. 

As would be expected in a cloistered, semi-monastic setting, quietness of life 
was to be cultivated. This “quiet of life—whether interior, so that the mind is 
not distracted with illicit desires, or exterior, so that leisure and opportunity 
are provided for creditable and useful studies—is in both senses important to 
discipline."53 

Scrutiny, for Hugh, was composed of four aspects: hard work, love, concern, 
and alertness. Hard work enabled progress in study, love drove the learner 
to completeness (perfection) in study, concern kept the focus of the scholar 
on the destination of learning, and alertness promoted careful attention to 
what was being studied.9* Parsimony was not striving to appear to be what 


78 According to Franklin Harkins, Hugh quoted John of Salisbury (Policraticus 7.13) who 
gave credit for this list to Bernard of Chartres. Harkins notes that this list is also found 
in Peter Comestor, Sermo 3, and Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum doctrinale 1.28. Hugh of 
Saint Victor, “Didascalicon on the Study of Reading,” in VTT 3.191, n. 168. 

79  Didasc. 333; (ed.) Buttimer, 61, line 22; trans. Taylor, 94: "Principium autem disciplinae 
humilitas est." 

80  Didasc. 313; (ed.) Buttimer, 61-62, lines 22-25; trans. Taylor, 94-95: “cuius cum multa sint 
documenta, haec tria praecipue ad lectorem pertinent: primum, ut nullam scientiam, 
nullam scripturam vilem teneat, secundum, ut a nemine discere erubescat, tertium, ut 
cum scientiam adeptus fuerit, ceteros non contemnat." 

81  Didasc. 3.14; (ed.) Buttimer, 64-65; trans. Taylor, 97. 

82  Didasc. 3.14; (ed.) Buttimer, 64, lines 17-20: "Studium quaerendi ad exercitium pertinet, in 
quo exhortatione magis quam doctrina letor indiget." 

83  Didasc. 316; (ed.) Buttimer, 67, lines 15-19; trans. Taylor, 99: "De quiete. Vitae quies, sive 
interior, ut mens per illicita desideria non discurrat, sive exterior, ut otium et opportunitas 
honestis et utilibus studiis suppetat, utraque ad disciplinam pertinent." 

84  Didasc. 347; (ed.) Buttimer, 67-68; trans. Taylor, 99-100. 
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one is not.55 The Victorine student was expected to teach others through “the 
inexpensiveness of [his] dress and the simplicity in [his] countenance, the 
innocence of [his] life and the holiness of [his] behavior"96 

The last academic virtue that Hugh described was being in exile (de 
exsilio),87 “being on a foreign soil" or academic exile.88 Hugh's discussion of this 
academic virtue was clearly colored by experience of both the sorrow and free- 
dom of life in exile that began in his youth. He described a progression from 
love of a particular location as home, to being at home everywhere, to being in 
exile everywhere.5? 


3.3.2 Memorization 

According to Mary Carruthers, Hugh provided “one of the fullest, and clearest, 
of any mnemonic system"; it recognizes not only the importance of how the 
text is laid out on the page, but also the physical conditions for effective 
memorization.?? As a visual thinker, Hugh “understood the mnemonic and 
cognitive power of physical and mental images."?! His ark treatises bear witness 
to his use of carefully organized imagery to assist the student in organizing and 
memorizing in community.?? In particular, The Mystic Ark, although most likely 


85  Didasc. 318; (ed.) Buttimer, 68—69; trans. Taylor, 100-101. 

86  Didasc.5.8; (ed.) Buttimer, 109, lines 1-3; trans. Taylor, 131: "vilitas habitus tui et simplicitas 
vultus, innocentia vitae et sanctitas conversationis tuae docere debent homines." 

87  Didasc. 3.19; (ed.) Buttimer, 69, line 5; trans. Taylor, 101. 

88 Jerome Taylor (ed.), The Didascalicon, 216, n. 83. Illich pushes this futher in In the Vineyard 
of the Text, 17, 23-24. 


89  Didasc. 3.18; (ed.) Buttimer, 68-69; trans. Taylor, 100. 

9o Mary Carruthers, The Book of Memory: A Study of Memory in Medieval Culture, 2nd ed., 
(Cambridge Studies in Medieval Literature) (New York: 2008), 100. Carruthers provides 
a detailed description of Hugh's instructions on memorizing the Psalms as well as a 
translation of De tribus maximis circumstantiis gestorum, the Preface to Hugh's Chronicle 
and provides instructions on how to go about memorizing the contents as the beginning 
phase of biblical studies (her Appendix A). Carruthers also evaluates Hugh's mnemonic 
techniques using contemporary neuropsychology. 

91  DanTerkla, “Hugh of St. Victor (1096-1141) and Anglo-French Cartography,’ Imago Mundi 
65 (2013):162. According to Terkla, Hugh's "reliance on the hybrid art of cartography, which 
melds words and images, therefore makes perfect sense. Hugh knew that deftly conceived 
images would help his pupils and readers (whom we may see as students of a higher order) 
understand, remember and retrieve the knowledge (scientia) they acquired from lectures, 
sermons and thoughtful reading." 

92  lllich, In the Vineyard of the Text, 45, states that “Hugh taught the practice of monastic, 
commemorative mumbling in a carefully constructed inner space—a claustrum animae 
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a student's lecture notes and not a treatise composed by Hugh,?? demonstrates 
Hugh’s creative use of visual aids in memory work.?^ 

Memorization, for Hugh, helped the student move toward meeting his learn- 
ing outcomes and living into his learning goal. As summarized by Carruthers, 


... exemplary deeds and words of others impressed into our memories like 
a seal into wax, shape our moral lives in shaping our memories. One can 
recognize in this trope how thoroughly embedded in the neuroscience of 
memory ethical action was considered to be, and how in stamping the 
material of the brain with both a "likeness" of sensory experience and a 
personal response to it, a memory phantasm also shaped the soul and 
judgment.” 


Memory work, for the Victorine master, was not merely for content retrieval 
but for the re-formation of the human person through study.°5 Memory work 
also required and built upon the academic virtues. In the Didascalicon, Hugh 
stated: 


(the soul's cloister)—whose layout, however, was not an arbitrarily invented memory 
palace, but the revealed structure of space-time which he calls historia.” See Carruthers, 
The Book of Memory, 100ff., for information on how Hugh’s mnemonics compares to 
classical methods. 

93 Conrad Rudolph, The Mystic Ark: Hugh of Saint Victor, Art, and Thought in the Twelfth 
Century (New York: 2014), xvi. 

94 Conrad Rudolph has recreated The Mystic Ark based upon his translation of the text in The 
Mystic Ark, 378-502. For digital reconstructions see http://mysticark.ucr.edu (accessed 
24 February 2016). Rudolph, Mystic Ark, 12-18, and throughout the book, argues the 
diagram was actually constructed, probably as a mural, in the Abbey School of Saint Victor 
for use as a visual aid in the community discussions. The diagram is referred to in Hugh’s 
Archa Noe 1.3, (ed.) Sicard, 10; trans. Religious of the C.s.M.v., 52. See also Grover A. Zinn, 
“Hugh of Saint Victor and the Art of Memory,’ Viator 5 (1974): 211-234. “Hugh of St Victor 
and the Ark of Noah: A New Look,’ Church History 40 (1971): 261-272. 

95 Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 89. 

96 Carruthers notes that the memorization order of the Psalms is not identical to the litur- 
gical order. The purpose of memorizing the Psalms was not in order to participate in 
the liturgy because the novices would already have the liturgical sequence of the Psalms 
memorized through participation. Rather, by memorizing the Psalms in order, the stu- 
dent would “be able to find a specific text without the need to repeat the whole liturgical 
sequence” (Carruthers, The Book of Memory, 103-104). 
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As in the virtues, so in the sciences, there are certain steps. But, as you say, 
“I find many things in the histories which seem to be of no utility: why 
should I be kept busy with this sort of thing?” Well said. There are indeed 
many things in the Scriptures which, considered in themselves, seem to 
have nothing worth looking for, but if you look at them in the light of other 
things to which they are joined, and if you begin to weigh them in their 
whole context, you will see that they are as necessary as they are fitting. 
Some things are to be known for their own sakes, but others, although 
for their own sakes they do not seem worthy of our labor, nevertheless, 
because without them the former class of things cannot be known with 
clarity, must by no means be carelessly skipped. Learn everything; you will 
see afterwards that nothing is superfluous. A skimpy knowledge is not a 
pleasing thing.°7 


What to memorize, when to memorize it, and how to memorize it were all 
critical elements of Hugh’s pedagogical method that served the larger learning 
goal of the re-formation of the image of God within humanity. 


3.3.3 Ordered Sequence of Study 
While natural talent and practice are essential to learning, the organization 
of the curriculum is equally important. As Rorem states, for Hugh “how the 
student learns depends not only on natural ability and practice but also on an 
effective order or sequence of readings, as set forth by good teaching.”°8 

This ordering of studies is demonstrated in two ways. First, the memory work 
that Hugh required his students to begin their studies provided a framework 
for the rest of their studies. Memorizing redemptive history from beginning to 
end—“what has been done, when it has been done, where it has been done, 
and by whom it has been done”®°—provided the foundation for advanced 


97  Didasc. 6.3; (ed.) Buttimer, 115, lines 10-20; trans. Taylor, 137: "Sicut in virtutibus, ita in 
scientiis quidam gradus sunt. sed dicis: ‘multa invenio in historiis, quae nullius videntur 
esse utilitatis, quare in huiusmodi occupabor?' bene dicis. multa siquidem sunt in scrip- 
turis, quae in se considerate nihil expetendum habere videntur, quae tamen si aliis quibus 
cohaerent comparaveris, et in toto suo trutinare coeperis, necessaria pariter et competen- 
tia esse videbis. alia propter se scienda sunt, alia autem, quamvis propter se non videantur 
nostro labore digna, quia tamen sine ipsis illa enucleate sciri non possunt, nullatenus 
debent negligenter praeteriri. Omnia disce, videbis postea nihil esse superfluum. coartata 
scientia iucunda non est." 

98 Italics are his. Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 28. See Didasc. 3.7; (ed.) Buttimer, 58; trans. Taylor, 
gl. 

99  Didasc. 6.3; (ed.) Buttimer, 113-114, lines 24-25; trans. Taylor, 136: "Sic nimirum in doctrina 
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theological studies. Second, Hugh’s curriculum was hierarchical: disciplines 


were mastered sequentially so that the skills necessary for more advanced 


studies were mastered earlier in the curriculum. 


In the Didascalicon, Hugh divided all knowledge into four branches of phi- 


losophy: theoretical, practical, mechanical, and logical.!?? These four branches 


are further divided into twenty-one disciplines.!?! Table 4.2 provides a summary 


100 


101 


fieri oportet, ut videlicet prius historiam discas et rerum gestarum veritatem, a principio 
repetens usque ad finem quid gestum sit, quando gestum sit, ubi gestum sit, et a quibus 
gestum sit, diligenter memoriae commendes." 

Didasc. 1.11; (ed.) Buttimer, 22; trans. Taylor, 60. Hugh defines each of these categories. 
Theoretical "strives for the contemplation of truth," practical "considers the regulation 
of morals,’ mechanical “supervises the occupations of this life,” and logical “provides the 
knowledge necessary for correct speaking and clear argumentation." ("Quattuor tantum 
diximus esse scientias, quae reliquas omnes continent, id est, theoricam, quae in specula- 
tione veritatis laborat, et practicam, quae morum disciplinam considerat, et mechanicam, 
quae huius vitae actiones dispensat, logicam quoque, quae recte loquendi et acute dis- 
putandi scientiam praestat") 

According to Wheeler, Twelfth-Century School, 57, the significance of the Didascalicon 

is that “not only did itset forth the principle of Christian humanism while maintaining an 
abiding loyalty to Holy Writ, but it was also the first major work to set forth the Aristotelian 
division of knowledge ...” 
Didasc. 3.1; (ed.) Buttimer, 48; trans. Taylor, 83. Theoretical knowledge contains theology, 
mathematics and physics. Theology: the study of the intellectible, ie. those things which 
cannot be discerned by the senses, which includes the contemplation of God and things 
of the spiritual nature (Didasc. 2.2; [ed.] Buttimer, 25; trans. Taylor, 62-63). Mathematics is 
the study of the intelligible, i.e. those qualities which can be abstracted through the study 
of physical bodies (Didasc. 2.3; [ed.] Buttimer, 25-27; trans. Taylor. 63-64). Mathematics 
in turn is divided into the quadrivium (Didasc. 2.6; [ed.] Buttimer, 29-30; trans. Taylor, 
67) of arithmetic (Didasc. 2.11; (ed.) Buttimer, 32; trans. Taylor, 68), music (Didasc. 2.12; 
[ed.] Buttimer 32-33; trans. Taylor, 69-70), geometry (Didasc. 2.13; [ed.] Buttimer, 33; trans. 
Taylor, 70), and astronomy (Didasc. 2.14; [ed.] Buttimer, 34; trans. Taylor, 70-71). Physics, 
the third part of theoretical knowledge, is the study of the causes and effects at work in 
nature (Didasc. 2.16; [ed.] Buttimer, 34-35; trans. Taylor, 71). 

Hugh divided practical knowledge into solitary (ethical, moral), private (economic, 
managerial), and public (political, civil). Quoting Isidore, Hugh states that practical sci- 
ence, also known as “actual” “deals with its object by way of actions to be performed.” The 
ethical concerns “for the moral conduct of the individual” (Didasc. 2.19; [ed.] Buttimer, 
37-38; trans. Taylor, 74, and n. 67). 

Mechanical science is divided into seven categories, such as medicine, navigation, 
and agriculture. "These sciences are called mechanical, that is, adulterate, because their 
concern is with the artificer's product, which borrows its form from nature" (Didasc. 2.20; 
[ed.] Buttimer, 39; trans. Taylor, 75: “hae mechanicae appellantur, id est, adulterinae, quia 
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of these areas of study with descriptions taken from the Didascalicon.!°? Part of 
Hugh's indebtedness to Boethius is found in his use of the classical categories 
of the liberal arts; I have noted the location of the trivium and quadrivium 
within Hugh's hierarchy of areas of study. In Hugh's schema, those sciences 
described as knowledge are to be studied before studying the sciences cate- 
gorized as understanding.!0? 

This all-encompassing list of knowledge and understanding is in continuity 
with Hugh’s sacramental vision of all of creation and his description of the 
academic virtue of humility. All knowledge can be redemptive.04 Likewise, 
all knowledge leads toward re-formation of the whole person and, ultimately, 
society. 


de opere artificis agunt, quod a natura formam mutuatur”). Hugh discusses all seven of the 
practical sciences one by one in Didasc. 2.21-27 (ed. Buttimer, 39-44; trans. Taylor, 71-79). 

Logic, which not all consider to be a part of philosophy, is divided into grammar 
and the theory of argument. Grammar is concerned with words, the theory of argument 
with the meaning of words. All three parts of the theory of argument—demonstrative 
(philosophers), probable (rhetoricians), and sophistic (quibblers)—concern invention 
and judgment (Didasc. 2.30; [ed.] Buttimer, 47, lines 25-27; trans. Taylor, 82: “grammatica 
est scientia loquendi sine vitio; dialectica, disputatio acuta verum a falso distinguens. 
Rhetorica est disciplina ad persuadendum quaeque idonea"). 

102 Penny Wheeler has constructed a simpler figure. See Wheeler, The Twelfth-Century School 
of St. Victor, 35. 

103 For a discussion on the introduction and application of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
division of knowledge in Christian education, see Wheeler, The Twelfth-Century School of 
St. Victor, 52-60. She suggests that in his Didascalicon, Hugh “was the first to expound 
at length on the learning of the arts" and ("unlike Bede, Alcuin, Rhabanus Maurus, and 
John Scotus Eriugena") used “the two-part Aristotelian division" in concert, but with 
variations, with "Remigius of Auxerre, Gerbert, Fulbert of Chartres, and ... William of 
Conches.” Of particular note is her statement that “The Victorines, unlike the Chartri- 
ans, included the trivium in the study of philosophy. Grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic 
were not taught so much by example as by technical treatises on the disciplines them- 
selves ... [Also,] according to Hugh's version of the Aristotelian division of knowledge, 
‘theology’ was part of the theoretica and was distinct from the study of Scripture itself" 
(56-67). 

104 “For Hugh, a comprehensive vision of the divine presence within the natural world leads 
him to seek a legitimate and proper place for all forms of knowledge, balancing the new 
and the old, the sacred and the secular. All these forms contribute to his systematized 
search for wisdom, marked by the concerns of contemplation: to gain greater awareness 
of the divine image within." Fitzgerald, "Medieval Theories of Education," 585. 
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TABLE 4.2 Areas of study 
Category | Branch of philosophy: Science Specific focus of study 
object of study 
Theology Intellectible creatures and 
objects 
Theoretical (Speculative): | Physics Natural phenomena 


Contemplation of truth 


Mathematics (Quadrivium: 


Intelligible nature of 


Under- arithmetic, music, geometry, physical objects 
standing astronomy) 
Ethical (moral) Actions of the individual 
Practical (Active): 
Morality, focus is on right Economic (managerial) Actions of families 
action 
Political (civil) Actions of states 
Mechanical: “fabric making, armament, commerce, agriculture, hunting, 
Occupations of life medicine, and theatrics"105 
Grammar (first third of Trivium) | speaking 
Argument 
Demonstration 
Knowledge 
Logical: Probable Argument 
Communication Skills (rational logic; the other two-thirds of the Trivium) 
dialectic "Separating true from false" 
rhetoric persuasion 
Sophistic Argument 


105 Didasc. 2.20; (ed.) Buttimer, 38, lines 27-28; trans. Taylor, 74: “Mechanica septem scientias 


continet: lanificium, armaturam, navigationem, agriculturam, venationem, medicinam, 


theatricam." 
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Hugh stated that, in contrast to the seven mechanical sciences, 


... the other seven [the trivium and quadrivium] are called liberal either 
because they require minds which are liberal, that is, liberated and prac- 
ticed (for these sciences pursue subtle inquiries into the cause of things), 
or because in antiquity only free and noble men were accustomed to 
study them, while the populace and the sons of men not free sought oper- 
ative skill in things mechanical.106 


The order in which one studies is important to Hugh. Knowledge must be 
acquired priorto understanding. The trivium (grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric) 
must be mastered prior to the quadrivium because rational logic is necessary 
for the study of mathematics; the quadrivium must be mastered prior to the 
study of physics since mathematics is the foundation upon which the study of 
physics builds.!?? The entirety of the liberal arts must come prior to beginning 
the study of history since history "is served by the three sciences: grammar, 
dialectic, and rhetoric" [that is, the trivium] which assist in determining the 
significance of words. Allegory and tropology "are served by arithmetic, music, 
geometry, astronomy, and physics [that is, the quadrivium |."0$ According to 
Harkins, Hugh considered his ordering of the curriculum as the necessary path 
toward restoration: "... the liberal arts, particularly the trivium and quadrivium, 
are the first of such means [to re-order humanity]: the mechanical militate 
against bodily mortality, the practical teach homo how to embody virtue, and 
the theoretical enable him to begin to know both himself and his God.”!9 


106  Didasc. 2.20; (ed.) Buttimer, 39, lines 16-22; trans. Taylor, 75: "sicut aliae septem liberales 
appellatae sunt, vel quia liberos, id est, expeditos et exercitatos animos requirunt, quia 
subtiliter de rerum causis disputant, vel quia liberi tantum antiquitus, id est, nobiles, in 
eis studere consueverant, plebei vero et ignobilium filii in mechanicis propter peritiam 
operandi." 

107 Didasc. 2.17; (ed.) Buttimer 35, lines 19-22; trans. Taylor, 73: “Because logic and mathemat- 
ics are prior to physics in the order of learning and serve physics, so to say, as tools—so 
that every person ought to be acquainted with them before he turns his attention to 
physics.” (“Quia enim logica et mathematica priores sunt ordine discendi quam phys- 
ica, et ad eam quodammodo instrumenti vice funguntur quibus unumquemque primum 
informari oportet"). See also Daniel F. Blackwell, "The Artes Liberales as Remedies: Their 
Order of Study in Hugh of St. Victor's Didascalicon,’ Theologische Zeitschrift 45 (1989): 
116. 

108  Sacr.1. prologue 6; PL 176.185€ D. 

109 Harkins, "Secundus Augustinus," 240: "Hugh of St. Victor on Liberal Arts Study and Salva- 
tion," 240: The liberal arts are "the implements and rudiments that prepare the reader's 
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The liberal arts, mechanical studies, and practical studies prepare the student 
cognitively, affectively, and volitionally, for the final structured course of study, 
Sacred Scripture. 


3.4 Reading as Transformational 

Reading, for Hugh, was closely related to memory work.” Hugh was concerned 
not only with what the students read and in what order, but how they engaged 
with what they read According to Hugh “The start of learning ... lies in 
reading, but its consummation lies in meditation.”"? Reading, as a discipline, 


had five steps in Hugh’s pedagogy: 


There are four things in which the life of just men is now practiced and 
raised, as it were by certain steps, to its future perfection— namely, study 
or instruction, meditation, prayer, and performance. Then follows a fifth, 
contemplation, in which, as by a sort of fruit of the preceding steps, one 


has a foretaste, even in this life, of what the future reward of good works 
js.113 


For Hugh, meditation is not limited to written texts, but also upon creation and 
conduct.!^ He defines meditation as: 


a frequent reflection investigating the manner, the cause, and the reason 
of each thing. The manner investigates what it is, the cause why it exists, 
and the reason how it exists. There are three kinds of meditations: on 


mind for full knowledge of the truth. As such, the tri-vium and quadri-vium are aptly 
named, Hugh notes, in that they act as certain roads (viae) by which the lively mind enters 
into the secrets of wisdom." 

110 Illich, In the Vineyard of the Text, 42. 

111 See Didasc. 3.4—5; (ed.) Buttimer, 54-57; trans. Taylor, 87-90. 

112 Didasc. 3,10; (ed.) Buttimer, 59, lines 20-21; trans. Taylor, 93: "Principium ergo doctrinae 
est in lectione, consummatio in mediatione.” 

113 Didasc. 5.9; (ed.) Buttimer, 109, lines 13-17; trans. Taylor, 132: "Quatuor sunt in quibus 
nunc exercetur vita iustorum et, quasi per quosdam gradus ad futuram perfectionem 
sublevatur, videlicet lectio sive doctrina, meditatio, oratio, et operatio. quinta deinde 
sequitur, contemplatio, in qua, quasi quodam praecedentium fructu, in hac vita etiam 
quae sit boni operis merces future praegustatur" This same order is presented in De 
meditatione 2.1 (ed. Baron, 8; trans. VTT 4.387): From Scripture, one reads truth, but then, 
in order to assimilate this truth, one must meditate upon it, pray about it, organize this 
truth into one's life through action, and then rejoice in it through contemplation. 

114  Meditatione, Prol.; (ed.) Baron, 44; trans. VTT 4.387. 
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creatures, on Scriptures, and on moral conduct. The first arises out of 
admiration, the second out of reading, and the third out of prudence.5 


Working from Hugh’s Homiliae in Ecclesiastes, Dale Coulter describes Hugh’s 
three-fold picture of the rational soul moving from ignorance through the 
stages of cogitatio, meditatio, and contemplatio!$ (see Table 4.1). In cogitatio, 
“an image [is] presented to the rational soul either through sense, experience 
or through the memory" then, after this image has been impressed upon the 
memory, meditatio, which is the sustained analysis of the image in order to 
“penetrate its inner meaning,” can begin."7 

As Coulter explains, speculatio is an intermediate stage between meditatio 
and contemplatio, which is the movement of the soul from meditation to med- 
itating with wonder (admiratio).!? Speculatio, derived from speculum (mirror), 
focuses on the idea of reflection: “Speculatio is a contemplative reflecting upon 
the created world, which itself mirrors the divine Artist."!? Here we see Hugh's 
sacramental understanding of creation coming into focus: all aspects of the cre- 
ated order were designed to reveal divine truth.!2° Through speculatio, which 
is consideratio of created things, the rational soul is able to move toward con- 
templation of truth. Wonder enkindles love, and through this loving gaze upon 
the created thing, "the affections become focused and pour forth in an expe- 
rience of admiration that enables the individual to rise above the creation to 
contemplation of the Creator"?! 


115 Meditatione, Prol; (ed.) Baron, 44; trans. VTT 4.387: "Meditatio est frequens cogitatio 
modum et causam et rationem uniuscuiusque rei investigans. Modum: quid sit. Causam: 
quare sit. Rationem: quomodo sit. Tria sunt genera meditationum: unum in creaturis, 
unum in scripturis, unum in moribus. Primum surgit ex admiratione, secundum ex lec- 
tione, tertium ex circumspectione.” See also, Didasc. 5.9 (ed. Buttimer, 60, lines 3—5; trans. 
Taylor, 132), where Hugh admonishes that early in his formation the student seek to move 
beyond cognitive abiltiies: "tria sunt genera meditationis. Unum constat in circumspec- 
tionem morum, aliud in scrutatione mandatorum, tertium in investigatione divinorum 
operum." 

116 Coulter “Contemplation as 'Speculation;" 215. 

117 Coulter “Contemplation as ‘Speculation,” 215. 

118 Coulter, “Contemplation as ‘Speculation; ” 216. 

119 Coulter “Contemplation as ‘Speculation,” 205-206. 
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120 Coulter, “Contemplation as ‘Speculation, ” 205-206, explains that for Hugh, “the adjective 
‘sacramental captures how the entire physical universe functions as a divine language that 
communicates God’s purpose and nature. From this perspective, the world is sacramental 
through and through.” 


121 Coulter, “Contemplation as ‘Speculation,’” 216. 
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For Hugh, prayer, as petition, is a necessary condition for the reception 
of grace, which will direct and empower the person to live into what has 
been determined through study and action.!?? Restoration requires acting upon 
what one has read, hence the fourth step of performance.'?? For the canons 
regular, the emphasis of prayer was directed toward empowerment of the will 
to complete the action that is necessary to move the wonder-filled, meditat- 
ing soul to the fifth step of contemplation. These actions—both the inner 
and outer dimensions—also become the content for examination and medi- 
tation,74 so that inner and outer life is harmoniously formed. 

With this understanding of how the inner life and outer life support one 
another, Hugh exhorted his students to clothe themselves with good works 
after reading, meditating, and praying, so that prayer and practice are made 
harmonious within the individual.25 This working out of the embodied 
response to reading and meditating is through divine and human activity in 
concert, which is why prayer must be prior to performance.'?6 Brian FitzGer- 
ald aptly describes this performance as “the living out of and the growth of love 
and virtue within "27 


122 Didasc. 5.9; (ed.) Buttimer, 110, lines 1-7; trans. Taylor, 132: “Further, since the counsel of 
man is weak and ineffective without divine aid, rouse yourself to prayer and ask the help 
of him without whom you can accomplish no good thing, so that by his grace, which, going 
before you has enlightened you, he many guide your feet, as you follow, onto the road of 
peace; and so that he may bring that which as yet is in your will alone, to concrete effect 
in good performance.’ (Rursus, quoniam consilium hominis sine divino auxilio infirmum 
est et inefficax, ad orationem erigere, et eius adiutorium pete, sine quo nullum potes facere 
bonum, ut videlicet ipsius gratia, quae praeveniendo te illuminavit, subsequendo etiam 
pedes tuos dirigat in viam pacis, et quod in sola adhuc voluntate est ad effectum perducat 
bonae operationis") 

123 Harkins, "Lectio Exhortatio Debet Esse,’ 105. "Hugh builds upon Boethian ideas to define 
speculatio as a process of reflecting upon the created world as a means of ascending in 
the mind of God. This understanding allows Hugh to hold together study of the liberal 
arts and sacred scripture as didascalia, a participatory learning process that allows the 
individual to gaze at divine wisdom by becoming virtuous and wise. In his own way, 
Hugh continues the ancient understanding of philosophy as a way of life” See also Dale 
M. Coulter, “Contemplation as ‘Speculation’, 210. 

124 See Hugh of St. Victor, Meditatione 3; (ed.) Baron, 48-59; VTT 4.388-392. 

125  Didasc. 5.9; (ed.) Buttimer, 109-11; trans. Taylor, 132-133. Raymond Studzinski, OSB, Read- 
ing to Live: The Evolving Practice of Lectio Divina, css (Collegeville, MN: 2009), 165, observes 
that performance is needed because it is “putting into action what has been read and med- 
itated upon." 

126 Didasc. 5.9; (ed.) Buttimer, 109-11; trans. Taylor, 132-133. 

127 Fitzgerald, "Medieval Theories of Education,” 580. 
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For Hugh, the goal of the fifth stage of reading is to move from consideration 
of symbols to contemplation of God. These sensible symbols—which can be 
creatures, Scripture, or the divine sacrament—have been provided by God 
to “depict invisible realities."25 As summarized by Coulter, contemplation of 
“such symbols is to know by divine illumination their mystical signification or 
the invisible truth to which they point."?? Through contemplation one finds 
that for which one has asked in prayer.!?? 

Hugh expected that perfection would come to those who practiced this five- 
step process of study.?! Thus, as Halverson has stated, “when Hugh talks about 
learning, he means reading and arguing. One learns through engaging a text, 
hearing a lecture (a reading), or presenting an argument derived from the first 
two activities.”!32 Reading was not a solitary activity, but a practice that required 
and enabled one to more fully participate in community life. 


3.5 Practice in Community 
From the beginning of the curriculum, Hugh integrated embodied practice 
of morality into the discipline of reading, so that the sequential application 
of skills met the learning objectives.3? Within the context of the history of 
Christian spirituality, Hugh provided a middle ground between contemplative 
and active life, reconciling mystic and scholar.?^ Zinn has summarized that 
the Victorine climate was "open to the currents of intellectual life stirring in 
the Parisian schools yet maintaining steadfast fidelity to the ancient traditions 
of lectio divina and monastic spirituality."35 

These connections between active and contemplative spirituality and mo- 
nastic and university pedagogical practices provided the setting in which the 


128 Coulter, “Contemplation as 'Speculation;" 213. 

129 Coulter “Contemplation as 'Speculation;" 213. 

130  Didasc. 5.9; (ed.) Buttimer, 109-11; trans. Taylor, 133. 

131 Didasc. 5.9; (ed.) Buttimer, 110; trans. Taylor 133. 

132 Halverson, “Restored through Learning,” 44. 

133 Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration, 257, states that “whereas they are sepa- 
rated temporally in the order of study, knowledge and morality are intimately related 
in Hugh’s pedagogical program.” However, given that Hugh’s insistence that concern for 
bodily actions leads to introspection and self-examination is present throughout De insti- 
tutione novitiorum, study, knowledge, and morality might not be as temporally sepa- 
rated. 

134 Wheeler, The Twelfth-Century School of St. Victor, 64-65, noted this as an important theme 
in Archa Noe. 

135 Zinn, “Historia fundamentum est,’ 136—137. 
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Christian philosopher of the twelfth century could be formed. The Victorine 
Christian philosopher not only studied theology, but through contemplation 
grew in love of God and lived a life that demonstrated the cohesion between 
ethics and exegesis. This integration of the volitional, affective, and cognitive 
operations leads to a beautiful person, both body and soul, whose virtuous life 
is in harmony with his virtuous soul. 

This re-formation to beauty was supported by the abbey school’s community 
life. During the time Hugh was a teacher there, the daily rhythm of life in 
the abbey school paralleled the traditional Benedictine canonical hours.!?6 
However, unlike a cloistered, monastic environment, at least during Hugh’s 
tenure, this school for canons regular had both residential and non-residential 
students.?7 Rorem proposes that the hours for formal education for all the 
students, residential and non-residential, were most likely during the morning 
chapter hours with open discussion time in the afternoon.!?? Historical studies 
were supported and lived out through a liturgical structure that grounded 
daily life experiences within the context of redemptive history.?? The lives 
of exemplars were provided for imitation and then celebrated throughout the 
liturgical year. In particular, 


Hearing the lives of the saints read in the context of the liturgy the indi- 
vidual was again plunged into the history of God's people and impelled 
to reflect not only upon the magnalia Dei recorded in the Bible, but also 
on God's active providence visible in the present age.!^! 


136  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 8: "The daily rhythm of prayer and study [in the Abbey School 
at the time of Hugh] was parallel to the canonical hours already standard among the 
Benedictines: the night office of matins and lauds, prime and daily Mass, work in the 
garden or library, common meals and chapter meetings, study and a free period for 
conversation, vespers with readings and Compline, and bed." 

137 Intheintroduction to his translation of the Didascalicion, 3, Jerome Taylor described the 
Abbey School as an open, public school. 

138  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 8. 

139 Zinn, ‘Historia fundamentum est,’ 145. 

140 Zinn, ‘Historia fundamentum est,’ 146. 

141 Zinn, “Historia fundamentum est,’ 146. In commenting on Didasc. 6.3, Zinn concludes that 
"Hugh clearly connected the study of the Bible ad historiam with the liturgical praise of 
God.’ Zinn continues: “Hagiography was overly credulous and burdened with legendary 
material. Nevertheless, it possessed an essential historical core and performed a crucial 
historical function within the structure of the liturgy.” 
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Liturgy, for Hugh, served as both “a model for human behavior and as a 
picture of present and past realities fused together” #2? Pedagogically, the liturgy 
and the resulting community life shaped by this liturgy, consistent with the 
curriculum and learning goal, provided a place for living fully as Christian 
philosophers who expressed the beauty of re-formation into the image of God, 
internally and externally. 


3.6 The Role of Example 

Successfully navigating an educational environment requires a certain degree 
of trust in the educators and a commitment to the learning goals of the institu- 
tion. The canons regular desired “to teach by word and example” This ethos 
fit well with the defining characteristic of the cathedral school culture which 
operated with the assumption that the state of the outer life corresponds with 
the state of the inner life.^^ Rorem states that William of Champeaux, the 
founder of the Abbey School of Saint Victor, “set the course of the school ... 
[by his] personal example and leadership in combining the daily life of com- 
munal prayer with advanced intellectual study ...”!4 Hugh practiced what he 
taught and, as a master teacher, served as a trustworthy model for the students 
to imitate.l#6 


4 Textbooks 


While an exploration of the entirety of Hugh’s corpus is beyond the scope of 
this essay, following Rorem, one can arrange the most significant textbooks in 
Hugh's milieu into three categories: beginning textbooks that provide orienta- 
tion to community and the historical sense of Scripture, works on the liberal 
arts, and advanced theological textbooks.!*” 


142 Margot Fassler Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in Twelfth- 
Century Paris (New York: 1993), 240. 

143 Harkins, "Lectio exhortatio debet esse,” 115. 

144 According to C. Stephen Jaeger, Envy of Angels, 9-10, 244—268, the identification of phys- 
ical appearance and action (the outer life) with the state of the inner life is a defining 
characteristic of the cathedral school culture of the uth and 12th century. 

145  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 6. 

146  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 28, writes that Hugh's “concern for effective teaching is explicit 
here [in Didasc. 3.5], as well as implicit throughout his teaching and writing career, for he 
embodies this advice ... Hugh's concern is consistently pedagogical, in his own writings 
elsewhere in practice, and for the rest of this work in theory." 

147  Rorem uses three broad categories within his description of the curriculum: *pedagogi- 
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44 Beginning Textbooks 
Orientation and integration into the life of the community would be among 
the first needs of incoming students. Serving this need is De institutione novi- 
tiorium (On the Instruction of Novices), which focuses on the integrative moral 
formation of the novices. The externalities of clothing, gestures, speech, and 
table manners were prescribed for the sake of cultivating behavior such that 
"inner virtue matches outward appearance." Along with learning how to con- 
duct oneself within the abbey, the students needed to learn how to study as 
well as the content that would provide the foundation for their studies. Rorem 
lists three books as providing this foundation: the Chronicles, On the Scrip- 
tures and Writers, and Didascalicon de studio legendi.^? As has already been 
demonstrated, the Didascalicon was a guidebook on how to study that provided 
sufficient information for the beginning student to envision the educational 
process and its expectations. 

The Chronicles, which included De tribus maximis circumstantiis gestorum, 
id est personis locis temporibus, is, according to William Green, a “schoolbook 
of history" designed for memorization by the students.5° By memorizing the 
tables of the Chronicles, the student would have a firm grounding in the literal 
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cal foundation," ^works of creation/worldly literature," and "works of restoration/sacred 
Scripture," which is quite helpful (Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 14). Wheeler, in her discussion 
of the curriculum, integrates the liberal arts and proposes that the course of study at the 
abbey school began with group study of the liberal arts with these studies augmented by 
"informal instruction in the Scriptures" using lectio divina. Students were encouraged to 
privately study biblical history. Then, after competence in the liberal arts was attained, 
formal instruction in theology began. Wheeler, "The Twelfth-Century School of St. Victor," 
40-41. 

Exactly how the curriculum was experienced by the students is difficult to discern 
from the information we have. Many of the textbooks operate on multiple levels. For 
example, Coolman, Hugh of St. Victor, 199-204, has explored the tropological application 
of knowledge in De institutione novitiorum, a text that was for the formation of those 
just entering the community. Joshua Benson, VTT 4.355-356, proposes that On five groups 
of seven might have been used in the formation of novices, but notes that in Gilduin's 
index of Hugh's works, the Indiculum, this treatise is situated in the moral exegesis section 
of the list. It should also be kept in mind that the extern students were not canons 
regular, so perhaps some of the works considered here would not have been applicable 
to them. 

148  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 47. 

149  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 15-37. 

150 William Green, “Hugo of St. Victor: De tribus maximus circumstantiis gestorum,” Speculum 
18 (1943): 484. 
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sense of redemptive history, both Jewish and Christian, from the beginning of 
time through 1130.151 

Through On the Scriptures and Writers (De scripturis) the student had the 
opportunity to begin thinking in terms of creation and restoration, themes that 
would be expanded in later studies.!°? As noted by Zinn, this textbook was inno- 
vative: Hugh's use of the accessus form, which was usually reserved for the study 
of the arts, provided his students with the type of content that is typically found 
in modern biblical introductions.!53 On the Scriptures and Writers, combined 
with the Didascalicon and the Chronicles provided the historical foundation for 
the students. Exegetical skill using the historical sense would have been further 
developed using commentaries.54 


4.2 Liberal Arts Textbooks 

Hugh of Saint Victor wrote some of the textbooks that could have been used for 
the liberal arts portion of the curriculum:55 Epitome Dindimi in philosophiam, 
De grammatica (On Grammar), and Practica geometriae (On Practical Geome- 
try).56 Epitome Dindimi in philosophiam focused on secular writing, reprising 
and diagramming what had been covered in the second half of Didascalicon.!5” 
Hugh shifted genre from treatise to dialogic for both Epitome and On Gram- 
mar.!58 On Practical Geometry provides basic instruction on the use of instru- 
ments as well as basic plane geometry.9 


151 Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 15. 

152  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 19. 

153 Grover A. Zinn, “Hugh of St Victor's De scripturis et scriptoribus sacris as an Accessus 
Treatise for the Study of the Bible," Traditio 52 (1997):121-122. Moreover, the content of the 
first thirteen chapters of this text include "seven of the possible eight topics of Minnis's 
'typical' 12th-century 'type C' accessus: title, author/writer, material, mode of treatment, 
order of the book, usefulness, part of philosophy" (129). 

154 Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 52-55. 

155 Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 43, notes an apparent gap in Gilduin's list of Hugh's works 
between grammar and geometry and provides some speculation regarding what might 
have caused this gap. 

156  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 38-48. 

157  Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 40. 

158 Rorem, Hugh of St. Victor, 41. 

159 Prac. geom. Prenotanda 2, Hugh of St Victor, Practical Geometry, trans. Fredrick A. Homann 
(Milwaukee, WI: 1991), 33. 
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4.3 Advanced Theological Textbooks 
Squire sees a three-fold building process for the theological education of the 
abbey: the Didascalicon provided the foundation; De sacramentis Christianae 
fide (On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith) was the structure upon which 
the studies were to be erected, and the ongoing finishing work of building the 
human into the ark in which God dwells was meditating upon lived experi- 
ence.!6? Hugh’s ark treatises provided a framework for this meditation.!6! 

Hugh’s magisterial summa, De sacramentis has a unique place in the devel- 
opment of systematic theology as “the first complete theological treatise of the 
medieval schools."62 This textbook makes explicit the theme of creation, fall, 
and restoration from the fall that was woven throughout the curriculum.!62 

De archa Noe provided layers of allegorical and tropological meditations 
upon the framework provided systematically in De sacramentis. The Libellus 
(The Mystical Ark) described a painting of the arkl64 that was “the visual equiv- 
alent of the main lines of thought of Hugh's own De sacramentis christianae 
fidei;65 “a visual presentation of the essential core of Hugh's systematic the- 
ology."66 Contained with The Mystic Ark are four arks that demonstrate the 
senses of Scripture: "the Ark of Noah" (the literal sense), “the Ark of the Church" 
(the allegorical interpretation, i.e. salvation history), “the Ark of Wisdom" (the 
anagogical interpretation), and "the Ark of Mother Grace" (the tropological 
interpretation).167 

These four works provide four different genres for the students to use in 
order to immerse themselves into Christianity as a philosophy and a way of 
life: a systematic presentation in two parts (De sacramentis); an allegorical 
and tropological meditation in treatise form (De archa Noe); a mural and 
instructions for reconstructing the mural (The Mystical Ark) as the visual aid 
for the lectures on the ark; and dialogues between Reason and the Soul on The 


160 Squire, “Introduction,” Hugh of St. Victor, Selected Spiritual Writings, 24. 

161 Squire, "Introduction," Hugh of St. Victor, Selected Spiritual Writings, 24—25. 

162 Dominic V. Monti (ed.), Breviloquium, vol. 9, Works of St. Bonaventure (Saint Bonaventure, 
NY: 2005), xx. 

163 Inthe Praefatiuncula to Sacr. (PL 176.173-174) Hugh states that he intentionally organized 
this textbook into two volumes for convenience or in case some students were unable to 
copy both volumes. 

164 Squire, “Introduction,” Hugh of Saint Victor, Selected Spiritual Writings, 31. 

165 Rudolph, The Mystic Ark, 18. 

166 Rudolph, The Mystic Ark, 20. 

167 Rudolph, The Mystic Ark, 20. See Archa Noe, 1.3 (ed. Sicard, 17) for a brief description of 
these four arks. 
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Vanity of Earthly Things (De vanitate rerum mundanarum) and between master 
and student in The Creation of the World (De creatione mundi). 

Two additional textbooks serve as exemplars for how Hugh’s pedagogy 
stressed more than merely cognitive formation: De quinque septenis (On Five 
Groups of Seven) and De generibus meditationum et quae sit utilitas eorum (On 
the kinds of meditation and their usefulness). On Five Groups of Seven provides a 
scheme for relating “the seven petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, seven virtues and seven beatitudes” to each other to promote 
the restoration of the person.!68 

On Meditation provides a short description of how to meditate, on what 
to meditate, and what the outcome of meditation should be. While the skills 
described in the text would have been integrated throughout the curriculum, 
because of the brevity of the first two sections about meditation on creation 
and Scripture and the expanded section on meditation on moral conduct, 
this text might have served more advanced students.!6? This text brought the 
spiritual and academic discipline of meditation within the skills and practices 
of the abbey school's curriculum;!?? clearly explaining how moral conduct has 
both an inner and exterior component that must be examined through the lens 
of the restoration of the entire person!” 


5 Conclusion 


Restoration of humanity requires the appropriate knowledge and understand- 
ing of truth with respect to God and creation, discernment between good and 
evil with the ability to choose not to sin, and the ability to marvel at sensible 
beauty and see beyond it to the intelligible world. Hugh of Saint Victor's ped- 
agogical goals, objectives, and structure provided his students with a means 
of ordered transformation not only for themselves, but for the church and, 
through the church, all of society. According to Hugh's theological presuppo- 
sitions and academic virtues, everything within creation and every aspect of 
human life was worth studying. The restoration of the image of God within 
the human person takes place through synergistic cooperation with grace by 


168 Squire, "Introduction," Hugh of St. Victor, Selected Spiritual Writings, 37. 

169 Frans van Liere, VTT 4.384, proposes that the section on meditation on moral conduct is 
the longest of the three sections because meditation on creation and Scripture are already 
covered in On the Three Days and On Sacred Scripture. 

170 Van Liere, VTT 4.385. 

171 See On Meditation 3 in particular. 
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individual humans within community with the goal of re-formation leading 
beyond created goodness to beatitude. 

Hugh worked out the implication of these presuppositions and values by 
setting out a curriculum that holistically incorporated the whole person in 
coming to know and love God and neighbor. His understanding of what con- 
stitutes knowledge exceeded the cognitive by including the affective and the 
psychomotor dimension in order to be transformative of the student's spiri- 
tual and communal life. Knowledge also included the mechanical arts, insofar 
as these skills had an intellectual component. Furthermore, Hugh’s curricu- 
lum was not limited to the kataphatic but, through his mystical instruction, 
included the apophatic and tacit dimension of knowing.!”* Hugh also worked 
outthe implications of these presuppositions and values by intentionally incor- 
porating what might be considered "secular" knowledge into theological train- 
ing. 

To consider Hugh's pedagogy without looking at his goal of the formation of 
the whole person would be remiss. Hugh's commitment to history and espe- 
cially the historical sense of Scripture in his educational program is based on 
his understanding that God's redemptive work is made visible through human 
history. However, in order to cooperate with the three-fold remedy, the student 
needs more than just the historical sense of Scripture. The allegorical sense 
of Scripture teaches right faith!7? which is composed of cognition and affec- 
tions.!”4 Faith grows through instruction “when it is excited into devotion and 
strengthened until consistency.”!”> The tropological sense of Scripture teaches 
good work (volition and the psychomotor dimension).!”6 Hugh's curriculum 
addresses both dimensions of faith, as it instructs on the sacraments, and pro- 
vides the opportunities for practicing good works within community. Hugh's 


172 The exploration of Hugh's pedagogical method from a Polanyian perspective could be very 
fruitful. See Michael Polanyi, The Tacit Dimension (New York: 1967), in which knowledge 
is, once again, expanded to include both skill and the inarticulable. Aaron Milavec applies 
Polanyi's work to religious knowing in “Religious Pedagogy from Tender to Twilight Years: 
Parenting, Mentoring, and Pioneering Discoveries by Religious Masters as Viewed from 
within Polanyi's Sociology and Epistemology of Science," Tradition and Discovery 23 (1996— 
1997). 

173 Sacr.1.Prol. 6; PL 176.185CD. 

174 Sacr. 1.10.3; PL 176.331BC. 

175  Sacr.130.4; PL 176.332B; trans. Deferrari, 170. 

176  Sacr.1.Prol.6; PL 176.185D. Harkins, Reading and the Work of Restoration, 276, affirms that 
"for Hugh, tropology is not simply or finally a disciplina legendi, i.e. a branch of study 
pertaining to reading; rather it is a disciplina vivendi, i.e. a method of moral training that 
is to be lived out.” 
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pedagogical method and the content of his curriculum were cohesive, compre- 
hensive, and communal in order to meet his soteriological and ecclesiological 
learning objective: to restore humanity through the “knowledge of truth and 
love of virtue.”177 


177 Sacr.1.Prol.6; PL 176.185; trans. Deferrari, 6: “cognition veritatis et amor virtutis." 


CHAPTER 5 
Pastoral Ministry: Preaching and Confession 


Hugh Feiss 


1 Introduction 


The canons of Saint Victor are renowned for three ministries: education (dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this volume), confession, and preaching. There is little 
evidence for any of these activities in the customary of Saint Victor, the Liber 
ordinis. The surviving sermons by twelfth-century Victorines seem to have been 
given to the canons themselves. What and how much they preached to other 
audiences in Paris is difficult to determine in the current state of scholar- 
ship. Canons from Saint Victor did staff priories and churches and probably 
preached to the people in them. In any case, the Victorines were very com- 
mitted to promoting better preaching to the laity.! It is known that the canons 
of Saint Victor were deputed to hear confessions of students in Paris and they 
wrote manuals for confessors. This article will look for traces of preaching and 
confession in the Liber ordinis, a book that codified the customs followed at 
Saint Victor. Then it will take up the ministries of confession and preaching 
more broadly. 


2 The Liber ordinis 


The Liber ordinis of Saint Victor? is completely silent about any ministry outside 
the monastery? and it makes very few references to ministry even within the 
walls of the monastery to people not of the community. Staying within the 


1 See Hugh Feiss, “Preaching by Word and Example,” in From Knowledge to Beatitude: St. Victor, 
Twelfth-Century Scholars, and Beyond: Essays in Honor of Grover A. Zinn, Jr., (eds.) E. Ann 
Matter and Lesley Smith (Notre Dame, IN: 2013), 154-157. 

2 Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis, (eds.) Ludo Milis and Luc Jocqué, cc cM 61 (Turnhout: 
1984). References in these first paragraphs to the Liber ordinis will be in parentheses; they 
refer to chapter numbers in this critical edition. As the editors observe (x), the Liber ordinis 
clearly evolved both at Saint Victor and at Sainte-Geneviève, which between them possessed 
the majority of the 25 or so surviving manuscripts. 

3 Whenchapter 51 on canons living in priories and cells away from the monastery says that if a 
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monastery there might be secular folk who were received as guests, though 
women guests were always housed outside the precincts (17; 51). Seculars might 
go to Mass and communion (42), and could be present for parts of chapter 
meetings (33). The feet of three poor people were washed on the days of Lent 
and they were given bread and wine (64). 

As far as one can tell from the Liber ordinis, education and study at Saint 
Victor was almost entirely concerned deportment and the liturgy. After formal 
entry into the novitiate, novices should not be left without instruction (sine 
eruditione). During the first month they are in the abbey, novices are instructed 
by the master of novices, but it appears that this instruction only concerned 
how they should deport themselves (de his quae ad ordinem pertinent). When 
the novice is in the cloister at the assigned times, he increases his mastery of the 
psalms and the other liturgical texts of the liturgy ( firmare psalterium suum, et 
cordetenus ad verbum reddere, et postea hymnarium). After this first month is 
over, the prior or someone else appointed for the task should carefully instruct 
him, particularly regarding what is read and sung in choir (22). At the assigned 
times, the professed canons sit in the in cloister where they read or pray, either 
from the common books that are regularly available or from books specially 
requested from the armarius.* Their reading there and also during the time for 
talking (34: hora locutionis) also seems centered on texts to be read or sung in 
choir (31). 

Although the Liber ordinis does not mention any ministry of confession to 
persons outside the community, confession is an important part of the life at 
Saint Victor. There are careful prescriptions regarding the saying of the Confi- 
teor before communion, on the days when the canons received communion at 
the principal Mass (42) and at prime and compline (45; 56). Novices are encour- 
aged to confess their sins when they enter the community and again before 
making profession (24). During the quiet time before the midday meal, the 
brothers can go to confession. They may confess “nocturnal illusions” to any 
priest they choose. For other confessions they are to go only to one to whom 
the abbot has entrusted that office or to the abbot himself. The procedure is 
simple. The penitent goes to the place for confession, asks pardon, and they 
sit. The penitent says to the confessor “Benedicite,” and the confessor replies, 


canon goes to the house of another he should take a servant with him, it is possible that such 
visits had a pastoral purpose. 

4 The armarius was an important official in charge of the library, scriptorium and liturgy. His 
office in described in chapter 19, which lists books that are made readily available, such 
as liturgical books, books of the Bible (“bibliothecae”) and major commentaries on them, 
‘passiones” of the martyrs, lives of the fathers, and homilaries. 
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“Dominus,” then “Dominus sit nobiscum" Then the penitent briefly confesses 
his faults, concluding “for these and all my other sins I confess myself guilty 
and ask pardon.” They get up, the confessor stands and bends over the penitent 
who prostrates on the ground and says the “Confiteor.” Then the confessor gives 
absolution and enjoins a penance. The penitent can ask advice, and the con- 
fessor may offer comfort or warning, but briefly. The one appointed confessor 
can hear the confession of each regarding anything; but he should advise the 
penitents to confess those grave sins that exceed his competence to the abbot. 
The person assigned to this responsibility should always be in the cloister at 
the time for confessions so that the brothers who wish to confess can find him 
quickly (31). 

Preaching is mentioned in several places in the Liber ordinis. There are homi- 
laries in the library that the armarius makes readily accessible (19). Commen- 
taries and homilies on the gospel passages for feasts are part of the Office of 
Matins, and if they are not finished at Matins they are continued at meals. The 
list of such commentaries and homilies given in chapter 48 includes Origen 
on Isaiah and Kings, Augustine on the Psalms, Augustine on First John and 
the letters of Paul, Gregory on Job and Ezekiel, as well as other homilies and 
commentaries appropriate to the readings assigned to the various seasons. The 
Liber ordinis does not seem to mention preaching at Mass, but it says that the 
abbot or someone appointed by him can preach at the chapter meeting (33). 

The evidence of the Liber ordinis is puzzling on several accounts. It does not 
mention pastoral ministry to persons outside the monastery and says almost 
nothing about ministry to visitors to the abbey. Someone reading the Liber ordi- 
nis without any knowledge of its origins could think it was the customary of a 
monastery following the Rule of St. Benedict, a community influenced by Cluny 
rather than Cîteaux.5 The complex and extended liturgy of the abbey seems to 
leave little time for any sort of educational or priestly ministry. Yet, the evidence 
that members of the abbey exercised such ministry is indisputable. Perhaps, as 
seems likely was the case at Cluny, not all members of the community at Saint 
Victor attended every church service. In the Liber ordinis there are several ref- 
erences to absences of the abbot and prior, and provision is made to excuse the 
cellarer (11) and the procurator (10) from the attendance at the Liturgy of Hours 
if their work requires it (26). 


5 However, the editors of the Liber ordinis think otherwise: “Nous espérons que cette edition 
mettra en evidence le caractère différent des chanoines victoins: plus originaux dans la 
formulation de leur genre de vie, plus courtois (méme au sens littéral du mot) et plus urbains. 
Quelle difféfence avec la tradition d'inspiration cistercienne, où le caractère paysan, même 


rustre, saute aux yeux du lecteur attentif” (vi). 
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If, as is generally thought, Abbot Gilduin (1113-1155), whose abbacy encom- 
passed the entire teaching career of Hugh of Saint Victor, wrote the Liber ordi- 
nis, it is surprising that this book giving detailed directions ordering the lives 
of the canons never mentions the educational and pastoral work of the abbey.® 
Here the focus will be the ministries of penance and the preaching, both theory 
and practice, insofar as these extended beyond the walls of the abbey.” 


3 Penance 


The forgiveness of sin, which determined the Christian’s state in the afterlife, 
was extremely important to medieval Christians. By the time Hugh of Saint 
Victor began to teach around 1120, the theology and practice of penance were 
in considerable flux. Private confession to a priest was becoming the norm, 
but the theology underlying the practice was unsettled. To whom should one 
confess: God alone, a priest, or someone else? When, how completely, and to 
what purpose? If to a priest, what is his role and power? Who determines the 
penance? What if the penance assigned is unreasonable, or the penitent dies 
before completing it? More fundamentally yet, what is a sin? These questions, 
still unsettled, loom large in the Sentences of Peter Lombard and the Decre- 
tum of Gratian, which contained biblical, patristic, canonical and theological 
authorities, which were ambiguous and contradictory. Yet, by the Fourth Lat- 
eran Council in 1215, these issues were settled through the study, debate and 
decisions of countless masters and bishops.? In this century-long quest for 
clarity and agreement, the canons regular of Saint Victor were important par- 
ticipants. 


34 Hugh of Saint Victor 

Confession was a sacrament that preoccupied theological thinkers of the 
twelfth century, both in its theoretical and its pastoral dimensions. In Victorine 
writings up to 1170, it is theoretical questions that predominate. Hugh of Saint 
Victor devotes Book 11, part 14, to "confession, penitence, and the remission 
of sins.” The questions he formulates and his answers are such as one might 
imagine would arise in a theology class even today. However, in debating these 


6 Texts relating to daily life at Saint Victor will be the focus of VTT 9. 

7 Victorine texts related to confession will be included in VTT 10; VTT 8 will be devoted to 
Victorine sermons. 

8 Richard W. Southern, Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, 1: Foundations 
(Oxford: 1997), 152-158. 
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questions in an academic way with his anonymous interlocutors, Hugh clearly 
also has their spiritual well-being at heart. In discussing the sacrament of mar- 
riage, Hugh seems to imply that he himself was involved in advising married 
people about cases of conscience.? 

Confession. To those who ask where does Scripture say that Ineed to confess 
my sins, Hugh answers, where does it tell you to keep quiet about them? In 
any case even the Old Testament sends people to confess their sins to a priest, 
to receive forgiveness, and to make an offering in satisfaction (Lev. 5:18; 6:6- 
7). Another Scriptural authority says that whoever hides his sins will not be 
justified (cf. Prov. 28:13). 

Why, though, should I confess to man, when it is God who forgives sin? As 
God Christ had the power to forgive sin; as man he received it (Luke 7:49; Matt. 
9:6). He was close to humanity in his humanity, and in his divinity he worked 
powerfully in humanity. To expand the reach of grace more widely, he made 
mere men sharers in his power “so that they could receive his office by receiving 
the confession of penitents.”!° 

Some say sin is forgiven when the sinner is contrite; the ministry of the 
priest is just a sign of forgiveness already given by God. However, there will 
be no forgiveness if one is guilty of contempt for what God requires. Sinners 
are bound in two ways: by hardening of their mind, and by the debt of future 
damnation. The sinner is first absolved from the torpor of infidelity by grace 
alone operating to move him to compunction, and then he is absolved from 
the debt of damnation by cooperating grace. God acts through the priest. The 
hardening of heart that comes from sin is first loosed in compunction. After 
that in confession the sin, that is, the debt of damnation, is loosed. However, 
some object that priests bind many innocent people in the church whom God 
does not bind, and they fail to bind malefactors whom God does bind. To this 
one should reply that Christ gave the power of binding and losing with the 
proviso it was applied to those who deserved it. Human beings who have sinned 
by pride need to be reconciled to God and confession is the way God wills that 
to happen.!! 


9 Sacr. 2.11.6, (ed.) Rainer Berndt, Hugonis de Sancto Victore, De sacramentis Christiane 
fidei (Corpus Victorinum, Textus historici) 1 (Münster: 2008), 438-439. The Latin text 
of De sacramentis Christianae fidei is also available in the Patrologia latina, and there 
is an English translation by Roy J. Deferrari, On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith 
(Cambridge, Ma: 1951). Here I will work and translate from Berndt's edition. 

10  Sacr.2444; (ed.) Berndt, 513: “ut officium eius implerent penitentium confessionem sus- 
cipiendo" (John 20:22-23). 

11 Sacr. 2.14.8; (ed.) Berndt, 529-536. 
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Christ did not give a corresponding command to sinners to confess, because 
he wanted them to approach the sacrament freely like sick people approaching 
a doctor. However, if his patients are negligent, the doctor may need to admon- 
ish them. James says to confess to one another (Jas. 5:16), that is, to whatever 
fellow sinner among you has the power of forgiving so that you may be saved. 
We can confess light sins to one another and be forgiven, but the guilt of graver 
sin must be confessed specifically to a priest. 

You may answer, I’m ashamed to confess my sins, but I wash them away with 
tears and a contrite heart. However, would it not better to have both confession 
of the mouth and contrition of the heart? First weep and then confess, for 
without contrition confession is a sham. 

Penitence (penitentia) is exterior (penance) in the affliction of the flesh; it 
is interior (repentance) in the contrition of the heart. The former punishes the 
guilt of a bad deed, the latter amends the guilt of a bad will. Penitence is sorrow 
over something evil done in the past; its fruit is to punish and correct the evils 
you've done (Matt. 3:8; Luke 3:8). Both should be commensurate with the sin. 
You ask how do you know how much penance to do? You cannot know for sure, 
so err on the side of too much, but do so within limits, so when you complete 
it you have confidence in the divine mercy.” 

With these first two paragraphs of On the Sacraments of Christian Faith, 
214, Hugh has outlined what he takes to be the essential elements of the 
sacrament: interior repentance, confession to a priest, forgiveness of the debt 
of sin through the priest, doing penance. The remaining paragraphs deal with 
questions regarding these elements. 

What if a confessor does not assign a sufficiently difficult penance or the 
penitent does not finish it before he dies? God is merciful; necessary penance 
not completed on earth can be completed in purgatorial fire, in the midst of 
which the foundation of God's love will remain solid. 

Does not Scripture say that if one relapses into sin after doing penance, no 
further forgiveness is possible (Heb. 6:4—6; 10:26)? Such texts may mean that 
once one falls again into sin, one cannot return on one's own, but requires the 
help of grace. Again they may mean that there is no second opportunity for 
penance apart from Christ who has died once and for all, or that this whole life 
on earth is an opportunity for repentance, and there is no further opportunity 
after death, or that public penance cannot be repeated because it is so rigorous. 
Hugh thinks the most satisfactory opinion is that someone who repents once 
and then uses the prospect of further penance as a warrant to keep sinning 
cannot be repentant as long as he persists in this attitude. 


12 Sacr. 214.2; (ed.) Berndt, 517-518. 
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Once sins have been remitted for a penitent, will they be imputed again? 
The best answer might be that a positive answer should not be asserted, but it 
should be feared. However, Hugh argues that the answer should be yes, because 
if you think that good things that are dead through sin are revivified through 
repentance, then to be consistent you should conclude that bad things that are 
dead through repentance are revived through falling again into the sin. Repeat 
offenders are punished more severely by the law; reopened wounds are more 
difficult to cure. When the grace of forgiveness is lost, the sin that it forgave is 
imputed again. 

What about someone who remained in sin until the end of his life and then 
terrified by his imminent end sincerely repented? Hugh would put no time 
limits on penitence and God's mercy, but he warns that it is dangerous to 
count on the opportunity for last minute repentance. He says reassuringly, 
if you repent but lack time to do penance, “go out in firm faith with the 
betrothal-gift of good devotion.” Merit depends on will alone. If there is 
no opportunity to act, a good will is enough; no one can take away a good 
will, though many things can impede action. So if you have a good will that 
includes acting on it if possible, acting actually enhances the affect of the will. 
God weighs one’s willing; people judge regarding the work that is willed. God 
and his representatives judge and punish now, so that when God comes as 
judge the will of the saved is already corrected. At this point Hugh refers to 
penitential books, a then evolving genre of writing to which later Victorines will 
contribute: 


So, judgments have been made and the mode and measure of corrections 
and satisfactions for various faults that need to be expiated is set up 
within reasonable limits, and a penitential book has been written in 
which are proposed, as it were, the antidotes of spiritual medicine. There 
the physicians of souls have received what they can apply to the illness of 
sins in order to heal sick minds. 


13 Sacr. 2.14.9; (ed.) Berndt, 536-547. Hugh’s argument does not seem convincing. He may 
have been overly taken with the example of the repeat offender, who is punished more 
severely. Certainly, repeated offenses can make one more prone to further offenses, but 
that does not seem relevant to the question. Peter Lombard leaves open the question “On 
whether remitted sins return,” Sent. 4.22.1 (ed.) Pp. [Patres] Collegii S. Bonaventurae 2 (Ad 
Claras Aquas: 1916), 885-888; trans. Silano, 4132-134. The 1916 edition will hereafter be 
referred to simply as Quarrachi. 

14 Sacr. 2.14.5; (ed.) Berndt, 524: “egredere tamen in spe firma cum arra bone devotionis." 

15 Sacr. 2.14.7; (ed.) Berndt, 529: “Data sunt ergo iudicia et contra culpas diversas expiandas 
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The writers who followed Hugh at Saint Victor over the next several gener- 
ations were all influenced by him, though their interests and styles of thought 
and attitudes were quite varied. Nevertheless, a “school” in the twelfth century 
was characterized by a place, a content, and the moral authority of a teacher. 
Saint Victor was a school and Hugh was its founder.!6 


3.2 Achard of Saint Victor 

Achard of Saint Victor considers sin and confession in several places. His 
primary concern is that confession of sin is sincere. He mentions in passing 
the distinction between venial and mortal sin, the other acts of the penitent, 
and the role of the priest. Sermon 15 is a Lenten sermon-treatise about different 
leave-takings or desertings that a person must make on the journey to God. The 
first of these is to desert the desertion of God that is evil. Venial sin can be in 
someone along with charity; mortal sin makes someone deserving of eternal 
death." The deserting of mortal sin is generally prompted by fear of the Lord.!® 
Both moral and venial sin are remitted through contrition of heart, confession 
of the mouth, and satisfaction. One should confess one's sin and guilt, not only 
outside, but also inside; inside before God, outside before the man who is God's 
vicar.P? 

Confession should be voluntary, bare, and pure. If someone accuses a per- 
son, and he is patient and contrite in the face of that, it can be counted as 
voluntary. It should be bare, that is, without excuses. People have many ways 
of trying to make excuses for their sins: God made us able to sin; God should 
not have let us fall into sin; God foresaw what we were God to do, and so it was 
necessary that I sin; God arranged that I fall into sin so that good would come 
from it; God didn't give me the grace not to sin; it is Adam's fault, or Eve's; it is 
the fault of the devil or of a Manichean evil deity; the stars or fate made me 


correctionum et satisfactionum modus ac mensura rationabili diffinitione prefigitur et est 
scriptus liber penitentialis in quo quasi spiritualis medicine antidota proponuntur, ubi 
medici animarum accipiunt quod contra morbos peccatorum sanandis egris mentibus 
proponant.” 

16 Cédric Giraud, “Faire un école au xii* siècle: Quelques réflexions generales,” in Les écoles de 
pensée du xii* siècle et la littérature romane (oc et oil), (eds.) Valérie Fasseur and Jean-René 
Valette (Turnhout: 2016), 99-110. 

17  Serm.u2;(ed.) Jean Châtillon, 118. For translations of these sermons see Achard of Saint 
Victor, Works, trans. Hugh Feiss, cs 165 (Kalamazoo, MI: 2001). 

18  Serm.15.7; (ed.) Châtillon, 205-206. 

19  Serm.14.5; (ed.) Chatillon, 178. 
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do it; my companion caused me to do it; circumstances caused it; the woman's 
beauty seduced me; the flesh drew me to sin; I was misled by ignorance or bad 
habit. In addition to being willing and without excuses, confession should be 
pure. There are many impure reasons for making a confession, e.g. to confess 
before someone else tells on you, or to tell small things and hide big ones. There 
are five good reasons to confess well: to avoid the penalty of eternal damnation, 
to sooth one's conscience, out of love for interior purity, out of zeal for stricter 
justice towards oneself, or for the sake of humility. If a confession is pure in 
regards to its motive, voluntary in its cause, and completely candid, there is 
nothing lacking to it.2° 


3.3 Richard of Saint Victor 

Richard of Saint Victor places contrition, confession, and satisfaction in a 
wider perspective: “... first through divine inspiration comes knowledge of sin; 
second, compunction of heart; third, confession of the mouth; fourth, penance 
as satisfaction, fifth, the exercise of virtue; sixth the performance of good 
works:"?! In two texts written in response to questioners asking his opinion, 
Richard of Saint Victor takes up theology and practice of confession. One of 
these, On the difference between mortal and venial sins, (De differentia peccati 
mortalis et venialis) is very short; the other, On Power of Binding and Loosing, (De 
potestate et ligandi) is quite long.?? Both address issues that concerned Hugh of 
Saint Victor. 

In On the Power of Binding and Loosing, Richard addresses a group of people 
who want to know his thinking about the role of absolution by a priest in 
the forgiveness of sins.?? His response, which is concerned both with theory 
and practice, was widely copied and cited.?* Richard wrote the work after the 
completion of Peter Lombard's Sentences (ca. 1155), for he cites it several times. 
Richard's ideas on this subject resemble those of Robert of Melun who was 


20  Serm.14.6-13; (ed.) Chatillon, 180-186. 

21 Serm. cent. 38; PL177.998a: "Prima est per divinam aspirationem peccati cognitio; secunda, 
cordis compunctio; tertia, oris confession; quarta, poententiae satisfactio; quinta, virtutis 
exercitatio; sexta, boni operis exhibitio.” 

22 The two texts are edited and introduced in Jean Ribaillier, Richard de Saint-Victor, Opus- 
cules théologiques, TPMA 15 (Paris: 1967). 

23 Richard formulates and defends his position primarily against Peter Lombard's arguments 
in Sent. 418. The contents of his treatise are very clearly analyzed and expounded by 
Ribaillier in his introduction to the treatise, Opuscules théologiques, 63—73, which I follow 
closely here. 

24 There are at least 39 extant manuscripts: Ribaillier, Opuscules, 25-46, 74-76. 
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active at Saint Victor and whom Richard knew personally. Like Robert, Richard 
tried to find a mediating position between that of Abelard, Peter Lombard 
and others who said that the priest’s absolution was a statement of what had 
already occurred, and Hugh of Saint Victor's position that, as we have seen, 
God remits the guilt at the time of contrition, but the eternal punishment is 
remitted by the priest's absolution. 

Richard answers three interrelated questions. First, Richard considers the 
question of how Matthew 16:19 is related to John 20:23. Richard says that 
Christ gave the power of the keys to all the apostles and their successors. 
However, he qualifies this by saying that in John 20:23, Christ gives the apostles 
and their successors power to absolve from eternal punishment, whereas in 
Matthew 16:19 they are empowered to absolve regarding the punishments of 
purgatory. The power to bind is also twofold: the priest can bind in private 
penance by imposing some form of satisfaction; in the case of those who 
commit abominable acts and do not repent he can bind by pronouncing them 
excommunicated. 

Secondly, with Hugh and Robert of Melun, and contrary to Abelard, Peter 
Lombard, and Gilbert de la Porrée, Richard specifies that priests are given the 
power to remit eternal punishment for penitents in the sacrament of penance. 
Going beyond Hugh of Saint Victor and Robert of Melun, Richard argues that 
the three vincula of captivity, servitude, and damnation or expiation chain 
the sinner. The bond of captivity refers to the powerlessness of the grave sin- 
ner to recover by his own efforts the grace he has lost. The bond of servitude 
refers to the way one sin tends to lead on to another. The bond of damna- 
tion or expiation binds the sinner who repents to temporal satisfaction, and 
the unrepentant sinner to eternal damnation. Repentance consists in repent- 
ing the injury “inflicted and in not wanting to repeat it.75 Richard specifies 
that such repentance has four elements: abhorrence of sin, a resolve to avoid 
it in the future, confession and making satisfaction.?6 Having laid down this 
groundwork, Richard specifies his solution to the question of what is the role 
of the priest. God remits the bond of eternal punishment at the moment when 
the sinner is truly penitent, but conditionally. The priest remits it uncondi- 
tionally (simpliciter) in the absolution given in confession. The punishment is 
commuted to a proportionate purgation, the accomplishment of which brings 
definitive remission of sin. Hence the power of the priest is real and confession 


25 Pot. lig. 5; (ed.) Ribaillier, 84: “de illata injuria penitere et iterare nolle" 
26 Pot. lig. 5; (ed.) Ribaillier, 83: *abhominatio peccati cum voto cavendi, confitendi, satisfa- 
ciendi"; 13, (ed.) Ribaillier 94. 
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is necessary unless there is a serious impediment. In this way Richard agrees 
with Hugh that confession to a priest is necessary and that priests have real 
power, but he modifies Hugh's position so that it agrees with Abelard and the 
Lombard on the efficacy of confession. God remits the bond of captivity; God 
with the priest remits the bond of eternal damnation, and through the minister 
the bond of expiation or purgation. 

The final question concerns who are qualified to be ministers of confession. 
Richard recognizes that sometimes in the absence of a priest one can confess 
to a layman.?’ He does not directly address the question whether an unworthy 
priest can absolve sins, but limits himself to observing that the penance the 
priest assigns should be suitable.?* He also indicates that the priest should 
have the care of souls.?? The power that priests have to remit sins comes from 
their ordination. Not all priests have the discernment necessary or knowledge 
to utilize the power of the keys well; if they have it, they have learned it (ex 
eruditione ).30 

Richard devotes chapters 12-25 to refuting objections. Peter Lombard had 
cited Leviticus 13 and the raising of Lazarus in John 11 to show that the priest's 
role was merely to declare that some sin was already forgiven because of their 
contrition.?! As we have seen, Hugh of Saint Victor had rejected this inter- 
pretation.?? To counter this view, which he says is "frivolous and laughable" 
( frivola et ridenda), Richard interprets Matthew 8:4 to show that in confession 
the penitent reveals what he was, what his resolution is now, and his readi- 
ness to do the satisfaction as the priest decides.?? Likewise, he interprets Luke 
1714 to mean that some sinners who have genuine repentance are immedi- 
ately freed from the bonds of guilt and eternal punishment. Others decide 
to confess and correct their sins, but they are not yet ready to make satis- 
faction, but their sorrow for sin gradually leads them to desire expiation.?* 
Still others, whose situation is symbolized by the stone in front of Lazarus 
tomb, are still obdurate of heart, an obstacle removed by the exhortation of the 
priest, who then unbinds them.?? Thus, Richard is concerned to show not just 


27 Pot. lig. 4; (ed.) Ribaillier, 81. 
28 Pot. lig. n; (ed.) Ribaillier, 91. 
29 Pot. lig. 17; (ed.) 

30 Pot. lig. 13; (ed.) Ribaillier, 93. 

31 Sent. 4.18.6; (ed.) Quarrachi, 862-864; trans. Silano, 4:110-11. 
32 Sacr. 2.14.8; (ed.) Berndt, 529-536. 

33 Pot. lig. 12-13; (ed.) Ribaillier, 92-94. 

34 Pot. lig. 15; (ed.) Ribaillier, 95-96. 

35 Pot. lig.17; (ed.) Ribaillier, 97-98. 
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the doctrinal necessity, but the pastoral utility of confession, which should be 
candid and complete.36 

Peter Lombard also maintained that a true penitent who is reconciled with 
God and has charity cannot at the same time be bound by a conditional bond 
of damnation. Richard responds that one is incorporated into the body of 
Christ in three steps: predestination, preparation (sincere repentance), and 
incorporation (by the office of the priest).3” 

A third question to which Richard responds is "Why is satisfaction neces- 
sary?" Unlike the convert at baptism, the repentant baptized must add their 
personal satisfaction to that of Christ. The repentant baptized cannot plead 
ignorance. He has been ungrateful. To such a sick soul, confession to a priest 
and expiation are medicine. The pardon of God to the sinner is not a complete 
abolition (dimittere) of guilt, but a remission (remitere) that changes, but does 
not abolish the penalty for post-baptismal sin.38 

Although Richard disagrees with Peter Lombard on the role and power of the 
priest in confession, he would agree with Lombard's appraisal of what confes- 
sion accomplishes in the sinner: confession, like satisfaction, is a punishment 
or expiation; through confession the priest knows what judgment to make; and 
through confession the sinner is humbled and put on his guard for the future.?? 

Richard's work On the Power of Binding and Loosing took place in the context 
of an effort by theologians of his time to define the nature of a sacrament, and 
to fit the penitential rites of the church into that definition. Peter Lombard 
gives two opinions. The first is this. If a sacrament is a sign that effects what 
it signifies, then if confession is only a sign of preceding inner repentance 
and forgiveness, it does not fall under this definition. Those holding the other 
position distinguish sacramentum tantum, sacramentum et res, and res tantum, 
and maintain that outward penance is the sign or sacrament only, and what 
it signifies is both inward repentance and remission; inward penitence is the 
reality signified by outward penitence and is in its turn a sign of remission of 
sins, which it brings about; remission of sins is reality only. In this case the 
inward realities precede the sign temporally.^? 


36 Richard of Saint Victor, Sermons et opuscules spirituels inédits: L'édit d’Alexandre ou les 
trois processions, 1; (ed.) Jean Chátillon (Bruges: 1951), 18. 

37 Sent. 418.4; (ed.) Quaracchi, 858-861; trans. Silano, 4107-108; Pot. lig. 19-20, (ed.) Ribail- 
lier, 99-102. 

38 Pot. lig. 23; (ed.) Ribaillier, 105—108; see also Pot. lig. 8; (ed.) Ribaillier, 87-88. 

39 Sent. 4.17.5; (ed.) Quaracchi, 855-857; trans. Silano, 105. 

40 Sent. 4.22.2; (ed.) Quaracchi, 888—889; trans. Silano, 134-135. 
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Hugh and Richard of Saint Victor nuance the second position. With a view 
to giving the absolution of the priest real force, in sin they distinguish guilt and 
punishment. God remits the guilt at the moment someone is genuinely sorry. 
The absolution of the priest concerns the punishment. Whereas in Baptism, 
Christ expiates our sins, in penitence it is the sinner who must do the expiation. 
Hence, they emphasize satisfaction. 

Richard’s short treatment on The Difference between Mortal and Venial Sins 
was written for someone whose question Richard had been unable to answer 
satisfactorily orally.*! This correspondent was not satisfied with the explana- 
tion of his teachers who distinguished the two sorts of sin by their punish- 
ments. By Richard’s time it was agreed that no sin goes unpunished, and he 
also agrees with the position that there is no redemption in hell so any punish- 
ment there is eternal. Evidently assuming these two points, Richard’s student 
asks what then is there to distinguish venial sin from mortal sin if both are pun- 
ished eternally in hell, for (1) the distinction seems to be a matter of degree 
rather than kind, and (2) for the damned any sin is mortal, but for the repen- 
tant and forgiven it is not. Richard asks two rhetorical questions. A very good 
man dies having committed a venial sin that he does not have time to repent: 
would he be punished for eternity or undergo a temporal purgation? If a good 
man falls into a mortal sin and dies before he can repent, can he avoid eternal 
death by a temporal punishment? 

There were three opinions how venial sins are punished that the inquirer 
might have heard in the schools. The first held that the damned are punished 
for their venial sins either in hell or at the moment of their deaths. Another 
opinion held that the damned are punished for their sins eternally in hell, 
but they are punished eternally only because of their mortal sins. The third 
opinion was that the damned are punished for venial sins not with an eternal 
punishment, but in their eternal punishment. Richard does not say which of 
these opinions his interlocutor heard from his teachers, but Richard says he 
does not think that his opinion if very different from theirs. 

Richard's response culminates with an effort to define the two kinds of 
sin not with reference to their punishment, but by their essence. Mortal sin 
has three characteristics: “It cannot be committed by someone without grave 
corruption to oneself ... It cannot be committed without grave injury to one’s 
neighbor. Likewise, it cannot be committed without great contempt of God.”42 


41 These comments derive from Ribaillier's introduction to the text in Opuscules théolo- 
giques, 283-286. 
42 De differentia peccati mortalis et venialis, (ed.) Ribaillier, in Opuscules théologiques, 263: 
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The first two characteristics refer to the objective damage of sin, the third to 
something more subjective. However, all three make the gravity of the harm 
(magno or not) the dividing line between mortal and venial sins.*? 

In On the State of the Interior Man, 39—41, Richard develops the distinction 
further.^^ Sin is an action freely undertaken, a consent to evil, even if in the 
event one is impeded from doing the evil to which one consents, There are three 
kinds of sins: through infirmity, through error, and through sheer wickedness 
(per solam iniquitatem). In the first kind, one tries hard and sensibly to resist but 
cannot avoid it entirely. One sins through ignorance when he does evil because 
he thinks it is good. One sins out of sheer wickedness if he knows that it is 
evil, and he can avoid it, and he puts effort (ex industria) into committing it. In 
this case he sins solely out of love of evil. One can assign these three sorts of 
sins respectively to the three characteristics appropriated to Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit: power, wisdom, and kindness. One who sins in the third way has 
no excuse; he has to pay the full penalty either in this life or the next; otherwise 
there is no remission of the satisfaction they owe, even though their guilt be 
forgiven. 


34 Walter of Saint Victor 

Walter of Saint Victor considers confession in a sermon regarding the proces- 
sion on Palm Sunday. Reconciliation with God consists in the remission of sin 
and restoration of justice. In the remission of actual sin, there is a kind of pro- 
cession from the remission of mortal sin to the remission of venial sin. In the 
remission of mortal sin one proceeds from contrition of the heart to confes- 
sion of the mouth, and from confession of the mouth to fitting satisfaction. 
These three components in remission of sin aim at evil deeds, evil talk, and 
evil choices. Contrition of heart includes sorrow regarding the past and resolve 
regarding the future. Confession of the mouth should be voluntary, bare (not 
hiding any of the relevant circumstances), pure (for the sake of God and sal- 


"Mortale peccatum, quanum michi videtur, triplici recte ratione distinguitur. Mortale 
est quod a quovis non potest committi sine grandi corruptione sui. Item mortale est 
quod non potest committi sine gravi lesione proximi. Mortale nichilominus quod non 
potest committi sine magno contemptu Dei." The third characteristic seems to derive from 
Abelard and his school. 

43 Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.13.1; (ed.) Berndt, 483, defines as venial sins those that one 
cannot easily avoid and which do not involve grave damage or grave disgrace. Also, such 
are not premeditated. 

44 Richard of Saint Victor, De statu interioris hominis; (ed.) Ribaillier 11-112. Achard of Saint 
Victor refers to these three causes of sin in Serm.1.3; (ed.) Châtillon, 30. 
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vation) and undivided (all sins are told to one priest). Satisfaction has three 
qualities: the penitent abandons the sin, does not return to it, and completes 
the satisfaction enjoined on him by the priest. Then one proceeds to the remis- 
sion of venial sins, which involves the same elements as remission of mortal 
sin. A multitude of venial sins can burden and kill like one mortal sin.*5 


3.5 Robert of Flamborough (Flamesbury) 

By the early 13th century, a group of Parisian theologians around Peter the 
Chanter turned their theological studies toward pastoral and social questions. 
Their work shaped the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council. The Victorines, as 
designated confessors for the students of Paris,* shared in this interest. At least 
two of them, Robert of Flamborough (or Flamesbury)^? and Peter of Poitiers 
produced a new sort of Liber poenitentialis, manuals that provided priests with 
what they needed to be informed and conscientious confessors. Both works 
had fairly wide circulation and exist in several forms indicating that they were 
working texts that were adapted to different circumstances. 

Robert's Liber poenitentialis is divided into five books which consider (1) how 
confession is to take place, and then topics which were of central concern to 
the church at that time (2) matrimony, (3) Holy Orders, (4) vices on which the 
penitent could be examined, and finally (5) penances suitable for various sins. 
In his lengthy treatise, especially the fifth book, Robert draws on the works 
of canonists. Our concern here is with the first book, the last two chapter of 
Book 4, and first chapter of the fifth book, that is with paragraphs 3-10 and 
230-241, of the 357 paragraphs into which J.J. Francis Firth, its editor, divides 
Robert's book. 


45 Walter of Saint Victor, Serm. Ined. 1.3—4; (ed.) Châtillon, 12-14. Much of Walter's treatment 
of confession here draws on Achard, as Chátillon's notes to Walter's sermon indicate. On 
the idea that a multitude of venial sins can have the effect of mortal sin, see Peter Lombard, 
Sent. 416.5; (ed.) Quaracchi, 843; trans. Silano, 82-93. 

46 For the documentary evidence of this ministry, see Petrus Pictaviensis (Summa de confes- 
sione) Compilatio praesens, (ed.) Jean Longère, CCCM 51 (Turnhout: 1980), Ixxvi-lxxxvi. 

47 Robert was a close friend of Richard Poore, so he may have been English. It seems likely 
he studied in Paris. By 1205 he was a canon regular at Saint Victor and was designated 
as poenientiarius (a specially appointed confessor) in papal letters of 1205, 1206 and 1207, 
though that does not mean that other canons of Saint Victor were not also poenitentiarii. 
He was subprior of Saint Victor by 1213, wrote his Liber poenitentialis sometime between 
1198 and 1215, and died before 1234. For this meager information about Robert, see Robert of 
Flamborough, Liber poenitentialis, (ed.) J.J. Francis Firth, (Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Studies and Texts) 18 (Toronto: 1971), 1-9. 
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The first book is couched in dialog form between “a penitent” (whose sins 
are a conglomeration that no single person could have committed) and “a 
priest,’ who serves as a model of how Robert thinks a confessor should perform 
his office. Robert also intervenes sometimes to give advice to the reader or 
to describe his own confessional practice. In describing how a priest should 
receive the penitent, Robert says he should speak of Christ’s great mercy, which 
reconciled us to himself in his sufferings on the cross. The priest admits that he, 
too, is a sinner. He sums up their respective roles: “Let both of us be loving and 
attentive coadjutors of Christ for the salvation of our souls: you by laying bare 
openly what you remember, and I by solicitously examining, as though boldly 
and without shame, the wounds which have been opened, and by opening their 
scabs if they are hidden.”*8 Having received the penitent in this spirit, the priest 
inquires if he falls under his jurisdiction, not just for advice—which he can 
offer anyone—but for penance.*9 

Two things are required of the penitent. First, he must be a Christian, so the 
priest inquires if he is firm and correct in his faith, if he hopes in God’s mercy, 
if he loves and fears God above all things and loves his neighbor as himself. 
The priest then asks about his behavior, urging him to do works of penance to 
redeem the evil he has done. The second requirement is that he be penitent. 
The priest explains the four things that are required of the penitent: sorrow 
and contrition regarding past offenses, firm and wary purpose with God’s help 
not to sin in the future, complete and candid confession, and obedience. Since, 
this penitent is switching confessors he must confess candidly and completely 
everything as though he had never been to confession before. The priest urges 
him to confess frequently and willingly and do penance, because otherwise 
he will either be damned forever or go through a harsh purgatory. The priest 
also urges the penitent to meditate frequently on the shortness of life and 
eternal punishment, and about God's care and love for him. Prayer that is 
fearing, frequent and fervid, cheerful and ready for good works should always 
accompany such meditation, so that he will always enkindle in himself love for 
God.5° 

Robert thinks that confession should be ordered according to eight vitia, 
beginning with pride, which is the root of all evils, and then step-by-step 


48 Robert, Liber poen. 1.1.3; (ed.) Firth, 57. Firth divides Robert's Liber into books, chapters and 
paragraphs. Hence, this reference is to Book 1, chapter 1, paragraph 3, which is found on 
page 57 of Firth's edition. Robert's Book 4, like Book 1, is couched in the form of a dialogue 
between priest and penitent. 

49 Robert, Liber poen. 1.1.3—4; (ed.) Firth, 56-57. 

50 Robert, Liber poen. 1.2.5-8; (ed.) Firth, 58-62. 
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through the others: vainglory, envy, wrath, acedia, avarice, gluttony and lust.5! 
Having examined the penitent on these categories of sin and also regarding 
the good things to be done, the priest assigns a penance. What penance he 
should assign is left to the judgment of the priest. In discussing penances, 
Robert will consult the Fathers, canons, and penitential books, even though 
their penances are so heavy and severe that hardly anyone would do or impose 
them. When giving a penance Robert takes into account the penitent's age, 
form of life, finances, and strength. If the penitent does not want to do the 
canonical penance, the Robert tells him it will not hurt him, but indicates that 
he is ready to offer some alleviation of the penance. If nothing else, Robert will 
tell the penitent to stop sinning and leave the penance up to him. In general 
his policy is to be more merciful than rigid. He does not want a penance to 
be so heavy that someone cannot do his job, provide for his family, or do the 
duties of his station. Penance takes three forms: fasts, prayers, and alms. Robert 
exchanges one for the other as seems best. If someone falls back into sin rarely, 
Robert increases the first penance. If some falls into sin repeatedly, and Robert 
fears he will despair if his penance is constantly being increased, Robert will 
give him the same penance as before or even lessen it or cancel it. Robert also 
advises penitents to confess often and to receive advice from others whom they 
think can help them.?? 

Robert distinguishes three forms of penance: solemn, public and private. 
Solemn penance starts at the beginning of Lent when the penitents in ashes 
and sackcloth are sent out from the church. It is also public. Public penance that 
is not solemn is made in the presence of the church, but without solemnity; a 
pilgrimage would be an example. Private penance is that which occurs daily, 
in private before a priest. Solemn penance is not enjoined by anyone except 
a bishop or his delegate, but in necessity even a layman can reconcile such a 
penitent. A simple priest can enjoin public and private penance at any time.53 


51 Robert, Liber poen. 1.3.9; (ed.) Firth, 62. Robert devotes the entirety of Book 3 to these 
eight vitia and their sub-species. The list goes back to Evagrius Ponticus, e.g. On the Eight 
Thoughts, in Evagrius of Pontus, The Greek Corpus, trans. Robert E. Sinkewicz (Oxford: 
2003), 73-90, and was brought to the West by Cassian, Institutes, trans. Boniface Ramsey, 
ACW 58 (New York: 2000). Robert is following the version of Gregory the Great, Moralia in 
Job, 31.45.88, (ed.) M. Adriaen, CCL 1438 (Turnhout: 1985), 1610-1611. 

52 Robert, Liber Poen. 4.8-9; (ed.) Firth, 230-233; Liber poen. 5 [pref.], 234-235; (ed.) Firth, 
203-204. As he treats penances throughout the rest of Book 5, Robert cites canonical 
authorities constantly, though he acknowledges that they are too severe to be practical. 

53 Robert, Liber poen. 5.1.236; (ed.) Firth, 205. 
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Six things should be noted about solemn penance: (1) it applies to layman, 
and (2) a person assigned such a penance cannot be promoted to orders; (3) it 
cannot be repeated; one who has done solemn penance cannot (4) marry, (5) 
serve as a soldier, or (6) return to secular affairs. The first two of these elements 
cannot be dispensed. There may be different customs regarding (3). Penance for 
the crimes of rape, incest (within the third degree of consanguinity) and mur- 
dering one’s wife disqualifies one from marriage. However, if such penitents 
do marry, the marriage stands. The pope can dispense from this prohibition to 
marry.54 

Before turning to the long list of penances for various sins that he compiled 
from the canons, Robert gives two pieces of pastoral advice to confessors. (1) 
Never give a public penance for a private sin. (2) The penances that Robert 
compiles in Book 5 from earlier canons are too heavy and harsh for almost 
anyone, so the confessor should mitigate them so that the penitent may have 
a suitable penance. When a person wants to cease sinning, do not let him 
leave without any penance, because then you might drive him to despair and 
damnation.55 


3.6 Peter of Poitiers and James of Saint Victor 

Peter, like Robert, a canon regular of Saint Victor and poenitentiarius,5® wrote 
his book for confessors after Robert wrote his, sometime before 1216. James of 
Saint Victor later revised Peter's book, adding a prefatory homily on the duties 
of confessors and penitents.5” Like Robert, Peter drew on the pioneers of this 
new genre of confessor's manuals: Bartholomew of Exeter*? and Alan of Lille.59 
However, Peter leaves out the penitential canons that take up much of these 


54 Robert, Liber poen. 51.237; (ed.) Firth, 205-206. 

55 Robert, Liber poen. 5.1.241; (ed.) Firth, 208. 

56 Peter of Poitiers seems to have come from a wealthy family. He joined Saint Victor and 
was a contemporary of Robert of Flamsborogh and of Menard, another canon of the 
monastery who also wrote a Liber poenitentialis that is now lost. See Longère, Petrus vii- 
xiii. 

57 Later Victorine historians report that Jacques was prior of Saint Victor from 1219 to 1237 
and was teaching in the abbey in 1229. He seems to have made his revisions by 1220. See 
Longére, Petrus, xiv-xviii. 

58 Adrian Morey, Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist: A Study in the Twelfth Century 
(Cambridge: 1937). 

59 Alain de Lille, Liber poenitentialis, 2 vols., (ed.) Jean Longère (Louvain: 1965); "Liber poen- 
itentialis. Les traditions moyenne et courte," (ed.) Jean Longère, Archives d'histoire doctri- 
nale et littéraire du Moyen Âge, 32 (1965 [Paris: 1966]), 169-242. 
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other three works and that of his contemporary, Thomas of Chobham.5° Peter 
refers often to the teaching of Peter the Chanter (d. 1197). Peter of Poitiers’ 
manual was used by the Synodal de l'Ouest, promulgated at Angers in 1224.61 

In his introductory homily, James of Saint Victor begins by saying that a 
priest should be instructed in assigning a penance and that he should learn 
to preach against sin (the two pastoral activities to which the Victorines were 
especially dedicated). James lists the things a confessor should learn to do: (1) 
to assign penances and preach against sin; (2) to admonish the sinner, asking 
what he gained by the things of which he is now ashamed; (3) to arouse in 
the penitent embarrassment that will motivate him to strive for what is best; 
(4) to release from the chain of eternal punishment and bind with the chain 
of temporal punishment; (5) to carry the burden of the sins he hears as a 
confessor and to pray for those confessing to him. Using these skills the priest 
is to convince the penitent to avoid the circumstances and occasions of sin, 
especially those that he is confessing, not to put off confession, and not to be 
negligent in doing his penance. The confessor should also not impose too heavy 
a burden. He must treat the sinner meekly and kindly. 

James says that the penitent's confession should be simple, so that the 
penitent does not put the blame on anyone else, humble, pure (only for God), 
trusting (with the hope of pardon), true (regarding what, when and how), 
frequent, bare, discerning (regarding to whom he confesses and when and 
how), freely made, shamefaced, integral (all to one priest), secret (if the sin 
was secret), tearful, brave (to overcome all shame) accusing (not excusing), 
obedient. 

Peter's text has two obvious characteristics: it is not well organized, and it 
is a practical manual, which deals with theory only to the extent that it affects 
actual confessional practice. Like Robert of Flamborough, Peter devotes a large 
amount of his texts to marriage and Holy Orders. The following summary 
arranges Peter's thoughts under three headings: basic concepts, guidance for 
the confessors, and the celebration of the sacrament. 


3.6.1 Basic Concepts 

Peter is concerned that the ministry of confession be carried out in an orga- 
nized and authorized way (49). Priests are authorized by their ordinaries to 
hear confessions for those in their care. However, Peter allows a penitent to 


60 Thomas de Choban, Summa confessorum, (ed.) F. Bloomfield (Louvain: 1968). 
61 Odette Pontal, Les status de Paris et le synodal de l'Ouest (Les status synodaux français du 
xiiie siècle) 1 (Paris: 1971). 
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request permission to confess to someone other than his ordinary confes- 
sor, if the latter is blind when it comes to advising souls, imposes unbearable 
penances or too easy ones, if he reveals what he hears in confession, if the fault 
somehow affected the confessor, of if the confessor uses confession to solicit 
sin (A). 

It is not enough to evaluate sins in the abstract. Peter frequently advises 
the confessor to inquire about the circumstances of sins: their number and 
magnitude, the status of the person committing the sin or harmed by it, the 
time, place, intent, age, knowledge, experience and gender of the sinner (6; 8; 
17; 34). 

He seems to regard consent as the essential component of sin. Consent can 
be explicit or tacit. For example, if a chapter decides to do something, then each 
member who did not speak up against that decision consents to it (40). 

Confessors should not simply repeat and observe the ancient canons, many 
of which are no longer workable, because they are too onerous (50). Robert of 
Flamborough included many of these and issued a similar caution, but Peter is 
more emphatic. 

Peter affirms the seal of confession, but his solution to some difficult cases 
indicates that there are exceptions. For example, a penitent who confesses 
heresy and is not repentant puts himself outside the Church and subverts it; 
therefore, the seal does not protect him. Peter offers advice about what to do 
when confessors or prelates acting as confessors have information that shows 
that people being considered for ecclesiastical appointments are not worthy. 
Peter does say they may not reveal what they know from confession, but offers 
suggestions about how they might otherwise try to steer the appointment 
toward worthy candidates. He does not seem to find it objectionable that 
Cistercian abbots would require as a condition for absolution that penitents 
permit their confessors to reveal to the abbot all mortal sins that monks confess 
to them (51). 

Peter recognizes that in the past there were solemn and public confessions 
and penances (A), but he does not indicate that they are practiced in his day. 
The Confiteor said at the liturgical Hours of Prime and Compline is a general 
confession that absolves forgotten and venial sins. Forgotten sins are forgiven 
in confession if the penitent would be sorry for them if he remembered them. 
If he forgot a sin when making his confession, the sin was forgiven, but if he 
remembers it later, he should confess it (Concl.). 

There are two kinds of sins: spiritual and carnal. Drawing on the list of capital 
sins, Peter classifies as spiritual sins pride, envy, acedia, greed and anger. These 
are some of the most serious sins. Sins of the flesh include gluttony, lechery, and 
sins of speech; they involve the senses and “are provoked by the impulses of the 
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flesh" (1-3).62 He cites several different opinions about when a notable form of 
gluttony, drunkenness, is mortal (4), leaving it to the reader to decide. Lechery 
and gluttony are not unrelated; continence for the unmarried is not sustainable 
without fasting (44-45). Not every excess in regard to licit things like drink and 
food is mortal, but frequent and deliberate excess can be (5). Repeated minor 
faults can take one toward contempt for doing what is right and to mortal sin 
(5). 

Peter views the confessor as a judge assigning a penalty designed to expiate 
the temporal punishment incurred and to strengthen the penitent to avoid 
sin in the future. He urges that penances assigned be commensurate, not 
overly burdensome and not such that they expose a penitent's secret sins (18). 
Penances are sacrifices that generally are contrary to a sin or related to it, but if 
the usual penances are not suitable in a given case, one can substitute prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving (12; 36-37; A), or pilgrimages and disciplines (41). 

Excommunication is a serious act that should be seldom and sorrowfully 
performed (54). Peter is concerned that absolution be available for the excom- 
municated who are in danger of death, even though it is prescribed that the 
lifting of their excommunication requires them to go to Rome (49). He spells 
out in detail when striking a cleric does not require absolution from the Pope in 
Rome (52-53), and also discusses the similar case of striking of family member 
(20). 

Peter is of two minds about confession to a layperson when a priest is not 
available. On the one hand, it seems one is obligated to make such a confession, 
for we must seek our own salvation as much as we can. On the other hand, 
a layman does not have the power of the keys. Hence, it would be better to 
confess to a priest who does not have jurisdiction, because he does have the 
power of the keys and can absolve (26). On this question, Peter refers to a 
teaching of Prepostinus that a priest, even if wicked, can absolve by reason 
of his office, and a layman who is good can absolve by the merit of his life by 
reason of the unity of the Church, because he acts in the person of the church 


(33).58 


62 References in parentheses are to the numbers assigned to sections by Longère in his 
edition (1 to 55), to Appendix A (A), and to the Conclusion (Concl.). A translation of the 
entire document will appear in VTT 10 with the same numbering. 

63 Prepostini Cancellarii, De sacramentis et de novissimis, (ed.) D.E. Pilarczyk (Collectio 
Urbaniana) 3 (Textus ac documenta) 7 (Rome: 1964), 58: "Potest tamen dici quod tribus 
modis aliquis solvi: de officio, ut sacerdos; de merito, ut quilibet sanctus; de fidei unitate 
ut quilibet Christianus," cited by Longère, Praesens compilatio, 38n. 
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3.6.2 Guidance for Confessors 

Reflecting the concerns of the Church and theologians of his time, Peter offers 
very detailed guidance regarding questioning various categories of penitents 
about sexual sins (12-14, 40), and laypeople about the validity of their marriage, 
which could be nullified if it was clandestine or between people too closely 
related (26). 

Clergy should be questioned about the legality of their ordination (31-33) 
and whether they have violated interdict or excommunication by celebrating 
the sacraments when that was forbidden them (29; 52). Peter is emphatic about 
the dangers of clerical pluralism, i.e. of holding multiple benefices and using 
vicars to provide the pastoral care to which the benefices oblige. Holders of 
benefices are responsible for the deficiencies of their vicars, who must live 
exemplary lives and know theology, which is the medicine of souls (33). It 
is essential that priests be properly instructed. The Diocese of Paris has the 
excellent practice of providing every one of its priests with a copy of its synodal 
statutes (38). 

Religious should be asked whether there was any taint of simony in their 
entry into religion (42). 

Peter, like other Victorines before him,°* was committed to the reform of 
canonial life. In terms that could not have endeared him to secular canons, 
he expresses very sharp criticism of their lives and urges those considering 
the priesthood to become parish priests rather than canons. He gives many 
reasons for this preference. Zeal for soul pleases God greatly. A parish priest 
has a regular round of duties that bring him to church. He can maintain an 
honorable household. He has the support of neighboring priests. By contrast, 
it is difficult to live a good life among secular canons. They tolerate no criticism 
from within their own ranks. Since they live from a community, they should 
live in community (as the canons of St. Peter in Rome do), but they do not. 
They have private property and their own houses. Therefore, “good men rush 
from prebends to parishes" (43). Even non-ordained secular canons are bound 
to the Liturgical Hours (A). Peter also says that poor people or lepers in hospices, 
if they have promised obedience to a prelate and left the world to live in an 
order, should have all in common (42). 

In keeping with the social and economic concerns of Peter the Chanter and 
his circle, Peter strongly condemns avarice (9), and directs the confessor to 


64 See Margot Fassler, Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in the Twelfth- 
Century Paris (Cambridge, Eng.: 1993); Richard of Saint Victor, LE 2.12.5. Chatillon, 447—455; 
trans. Frans van Liere, VTT 4.397—411. 
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ask religious about their revenues and business activities (10). He gives care- 
ful attention to the restitution for theft, fraud, usury and plunder required of 
those who have committed these sins or profited from them (23-24, 29). He 
requires restitution of those who have used dishonest weights and measures 
(26), defrauded tithes (27), and of members of the knightly class guilty of vio- 
lence or economic exploitation (28). He considers whether restitution requires 
alienation of immobile or inherited property (A). 

Peter discusses the proper administration of baptism. He does not think 
it should be postponed till solemn baptism at Easter or Pentecost, because 
children can die suddenly (50). He gives special attention to what to do when 
consecrated wine is spilled on altar cloths or corporals, and when through 
inadvertence no wine is put in the chalice (38). 

He is insistent that priests instruct the faithful in the articles of faith, the 
creed, the Lord's Prayer, the seven sacraments and the corporal works of mercy. 
He also recommends teaching the Hail Mary (34). 


3.6.3 Celebrating the Sacrament 

The penitent should not put off going to confession because he fears he will 
relapse, because confession itself brings the help of God to avoid falling again 
(11). Like Achard, Robert and James of Saint Victor, Peter lists qualities of a good 
confession. He specified “seven columns’ that sustain such a sacramental dec- 
laration of sin: it is willing, integral and perfect (complete in one sacramental 
celebration and with the relevant circumstances), bare (candid, but not vulgar), 
direct (without trying to shift blame), discrete (focused on one’s own sins), and 
purely for God (40). 

Confession is not easy for many people. Impediments include fear, shame, 
forgetfulness, ignorance, presumption, negligence, and contempt (47). On the 
other hand, the tears of repentance expressed in confession obtain what they 
seek (A). Confession of evil thoughts and phantasies exposes the devil and 
drives him away (A). The confessor should approach the penitent as a spiri- 
tual physician, drawing him into conversation and reassuring him so he will be 
more ready to disclose his spiritual illnesses. He should explain that in confes- 
sion the penitent speaks not as to a human being but as to God. Confession 
before God is not for the damned but for the absolved. When the penitent has 
confessed, the priest then prescribes the medicine of penance (46). 

In various places, Peter's offers some sensitive advice about how to deal 
with penitents who feel themselves in a dilemma over their confession. He 
offers suggestions about how to counsel someone who confesses bitterness or 
rancor toward another, but without any desire to wish evil on the person (25). 
If someone confesses a sin but says that he is not willing or able to stop doing it, 
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the priest should admonish him. Even if the person does not repent, the priest 
can offer advice. He can even assign a penance for the sins the penitent does 
repent, although he cannot offer absolution for some mortal sins and not for 
others (46). 

In the conclusion of his manual, Peter indicates what he hopes it may 
accomplish: 


The present text, even it not put to another use, remaining hidden as it 
desires among a few as an awareness of their own presumption, can be at 
least for the attentive reader a reminder of sins and a kind of summons 
to confession. (A; Concl.) 


3.7 Conclusion 

With Peter of Poitiers we have come to the Fourth the Council that legislated 
mandatory yearly confession.® The timeliness and practicality of Peter's Prae- 
sens compilatio can be seen if it is compared with a manual of priestly instruc- 
tion, the Speculum iuniorum, written about 1250, very probably by a English 
Dominican for the instruction of future priests. The author draws on Robert of 
Flamborough’s Liber poenitentialis and many sources from the first half of the 
thirteenth century. The text is very carefully organized, but incomplete. Of the 
two surviving parts, the first treats of evil, and the second of good, mainly the 
sacraments. 

This Speculum makes eight distinctions regarding evil: (1) original and 
actual; (2) mortal and venial; (3) seven deadly sins; (4) sins of thought, word, 
and deed; (5) sins of commission and of omission; (6) sins one does on one’s 
own, and sins in which one participates with others; (7) sins of weakness (in 
Patrem), of ignorance (in Filium), and of malice (in Spiritum Sanctum). All eight 
distinctions are present in Peter’s manual. 

The sacrament of penance is one of the sacramental goods. The author treats 
it under the following headings, almost all of which Peter of Poitiers antici- 
pated: (1) What is it? Exterior and interior. (2) Its species: (a) sacramentum, res et 
sacramentum, res tantum; (b) solemn, public, private. (3) What things are nec- 
essary for true penitence: (a) a penitent; (b) a priest; (c) contrition, (d) confes- 
sion, which has thirteen characteristics: bitter (shame, courage, tears, humility, 


65 Concilium Lateranense Iv (Nov. 11-30, 1215), cap. 21: De confessione facienda et non rev- 
elanda a sacerdote, Denz.-Shón. 36th ed. (1976) 4812-814, 264-265; Raymonde Foreville, 
Latran 1, 11, 111 et Latran Iv (Histoire des conciles oecuméniques) 6 (Paris: 2007), 299-300, 
357-358. 
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obedience), prompt, complete, bare, voluntary, faithful, personal, accusatory, 
true, discrete, pure, deliberate and frequent; (e) satisfaction. (4) Impediments 
to penitence. 

From Hugh to Peter, the Victorines were actively involved in the develop- 
ment of the theology of penance that to a large extent remained the same for 
the next 800 years. Their contribution was made possible by their commitment 
to the reform and improvement of pastoral care and their experience as con- 
fessors to the students Paris. 


4 Preaching 


Between 1112 and 1212, the Victorines must have given hundreds of sermons, 
both at Saint Victor and in its priories. Of these, the canons carefully wrote 
out, edited, and often expanded more than two hundred for posterity. Perhaps 
one hundred of those circulated beyond Saint Victor. That the rest did not is 
probably because they were written in a style that was going out of fashion by 
1200. 

The sermons of Achard, Walter and some minor figures from Saint Victor 
have now been published for the first time and in critical editions. Richard’s 
Sermones centum and Absalom of Springiersbach’s Sermones,® are available 
in the Patrologia latina. Some of these Victorine sermons appear in the first 
six volumes of Victorine Texts in Translation. VTT8 will be devoted entirely to 
Victorine sermons on the Liturgical Year. Rather than repeat what I written 
elsewhere,®” here I would like to give examples of two forms of preaching 
developed at Saint Victor and comment on them. 

The Victorines were committed to improving the quality of sermons that 
clergy delivered in parishes. One effort toward this end was Richard of Saint 
Victor's Liber exceptionum, which, it seems, consists of notes from a kind of 
introductory course on reading and preaching the Bible. Following in Hugh 
of Saint Victor's footsteps, in the first book of his text, Richard gives a sum- 
mary of philosophy, geography and history. Then in the second book, follow- 
ing the biblical order, he provides allegorical interpretations of the Old Tes- 


66 Absalom was sent from Saint Victor to be abbot at Springiersbach early in the 13th century. 
He does not seem to have been abbot for long, although he remained there after leaving 
that office. 

67 Hugh Feiss, “Preaching by Word and Example,” in From Knowledge to Beatitude: St. Victor, 
Twelfth-Century Scholars, and Beyond. Essays in Honor of Grover A. Zinn, Jr., (eds.) E. Ann 
Matter and Lesley Smith (Notre Dame, IN: 2013), 153-185. 
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tament and the Gospels, up to but not including the arrest, death, and resur- 
rection of Christ. In between the sections on the Old and New Testaments, 
Richard includes the first twenty-seven of the Sermones centum, perhaps as 
models. 

In LE 2.13.1, Richard provides an allegorical interpretation of the parable 
of the ten virgins (Matt. 251-13). He begins by citing the opening verse: The 
Kingdom of Heaven is like ten virgins, who, taking lamps, went out to meet the 
groom and the bride. He then explains: 


The ten virgins are all believers who perform good works; the lamps are 
the works; the oil is grace of a good conscience. The five foolish virgins 
signify those who in their good works seek human praise, not a good 
conscience. The wise virgins are those who in their good works do not 
seek human praise, but a good conscience. 


In this contrast between the two motivations for good works, Richard has 
inserted a rhetorical flourish, contrasting laudem humanam and bonam con- 
scientiam. He continues with a mnemonic ditty: 


Mora sponsi, dilatatio iudicii; / dormitio virginum, mors hominum; / 
medium noctis, insperatus eventus resurrectionis; | clamor adventus 
sponsi; / tuba angelica in die iudicii; / preparatio lampadum, / recorda- 
tio et numeratio operum. 


The delay of the groom is the postponing of the Doom; the sleep of the 
virgins is the death of humans; the middle of the night, the unexpected 
event of the resurrection; the clamor at the groom's coming, the angelic 
trumpet at judgment day's dawning; the lamps' preparation, the recollec- 
tion of works and their numeration. 


Richard concludes this summary with another sentence with parallel clauses, 
similar to the one with which he began: 


Sed lampades fatuarum extinguuntur, quia in adventu iudicii intus obscu- 
rantur; / et non habent mercedem, quia receperunt laudem. 


But the lamps of the foolish ones are extinguished, because at the coming 
of the judge they are inwardly obscured. They have no reward, because 
they have received praise. 
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Give us some of your oil, that is, give witness to our deeds. Go rather to 
the sellers. They do not give advice, but indirectly indicate the others’ sin. 
Go to the sellers, that is, now you will see what help you received from 
those who habitually sold you praises. The sellers are the flatterers who 
gave praise to receive some reward. Too late the foolish virgins seek a good 
conscience, while the wise ones enter with the groom into the wedding 
celebration, for the reprobate are left for damnation while the elect enter 
with Christ to beatitude. The door is closed, that is, access to the Kingdom 
of heaven. Lord, Lord, open to us: after tardy repentance, after fruitless 
tears, those left outside knock. 

Be vigilant, therefore, because you do not know the day or the hour. See 
where the parable is heading. Its aim is that we open the eyes of our heart 
to what is going to happen, that we escape bad things by abandoning our 
sin (culpam), and that we merit good things by striving after justice. 


Richard's explanation is not original. He draws, sometimes verbatim, from the 
Forty Homilies on the Gospel of Gregory the Great, from the Commentary on 
Matthew by Bede, and from the glosses.58 

One place where Richard's explanation of the parable had an influence is the 
sixty-fourth and final sermon in the collection of Old French sermons prepared 
under Maurice de Sully, Bishop of Paris (1160-1197), with close ties to Saint 
Victor. These sermons, prepared to help priests give better sermons, exist in 
both Latin and Old French. The latter were prepared for delivery to the laity. 
The first third of the Old French sermon on the parable of the ten virgins is a 
paraphrase of the Latin parable. Here is the rest of the sermon on the ten virgins 
(biblical citations that are left in Latin in the French sermon are in italics):6° 


Now, hear what this signifies. The groom is our Lord God, Jesus Christ, the 
Savior of the World. The bride is the Church. The virgins are Christians; 
the foolish ones are bad Christians, the wise ones are good Christians. 


68 Chátillon, LE, 478, gives the references in his notes to the critical text from which this 
translation was made. For Gregory, see Homélies sur l'évangile, (eds.) Raymond Étaix, 
Charles Morel, and Bruno Judic, sc 485 (Paris: 2005), 277-294, where the Augustinian 
antecedents of Gregory's interpretation are indicated. The introduction to this edition of 
Gregory's homilies, 87, discusses the influence of Gregory's sermons at Saint Victor. 

69 Charles A. Robson, Maurice of Sully and the Medieval Vernacular Homily (Oxford: 1952), 
192-194. 
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The virgins await the groom and bride so they can enter with them into 
the wedding celebration, just as the Christian waits for Our Lord God to 
come on the Day of Judgment, when he, together with them and with 
Holy Church, will enter into his glory. The lamps that are bright signify 
good works, bright as lamps, and bright and beautiful as good works. The 
oil signifies charity: as the lamp cannot shine without oil, so good work 
cannot be acceptable to God when it is done without charity, that is, 
without the love of God and of neighbor as oneself, for charity is to love 
God above all things and one’s neighbor as oneself. The foolish virgins 
had lamps just as the wise ones did, but the wise ones had oil, but the 
foolish ones did not, for as far as good works go the bad Christian is like 
the good one: he gives alms, he comes to Holy Church, he does many other 
good things, but the good Christian is full of the love of God, and the bad 
Christian is devoid of it. (Now the groom delays, for our Lord delays to 
come for the Day of Judgment. The virgins sleep, for the foolish and the 
wise die and do not move until the Day of Judgment. The grooms come 
on the Day of Judgment, just as at midnight for the one who is not on the 
watch for his coming, when the angel suddenly cries, “Get up, prepare,” 
that is, rise up from the dead and let each one see to it that his good work 
has been done with charity. Those who do are waiting to enter into glory 
with the groom and bride, that is, with Christ and the Church. The foolish 
virgins want the wise ones to give them some of their oil, but the wise ones 
do not dare to do so, for they fear there is not enough for the others and 
for themselves, for in that time of need, each will be required to render 
an account and answer for himself.)7° 

The works of the bad Christians will be completely dark, because they 
will not be able to show that they did them for the love of God or neighbor. 
The works of the good Christian will be bright and shiny, for it will be 
apparent that they did them for the great love of our Lord. The good 
Christian will be with Christ in glory; the wicked willremain outside forever. 
Then those outside can cry, Lord, Lord, open to us, but it will not be 
opened for them, for the gate of God’s glory will be closed to them without 
end. 

Now, good people, look at yourselves, to know if you have your lamps 
lit, that is, good works, and if you have lamps, take care that you have oil, 
that you love God above all things and your neighbor as yourself. If you 


The section in parentheses is not found in the Latin version of the sermon. It is based on 
Richard’s mnemonic. 
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do this, you will enter eternal glory with Christ. There you will possess the 
good that eye has not seen, nor ear heard, nor has it ascended into the heart 
of man what God has prepared for those who love him.” There our existence 
will have no death; there our knowledge will have no error; there our love will 
have no offense."? Behold what will be in the end, what will be without end,"? 
which may he deign to grant us. 


Maurice de Sully's version does not follow Richard's explanation slavishly. 
Instead of following Richard and Gregory the Great in interpreting the oil as 
a good conscience, Maurice returns to Augustine's interpretation of the oil 
as charity.’ However, the considerable section in parentheses seems to be 
based on Richard’s mnemonic device. Another sign of Victorine influence in 
Maurice's sermon are the two quotations from Augustine's City of God with 
which the sermon closes. The two citations are found in the last two sections 
of Hugh of Saint Victor's On the Sacraments.” 

Maurice de Sully’s Old French model sermon shows how the explanations 
of the Bible in the Book of Notes could be used in a homily that explains the 
biblical pericope and applies it to the lives of a lay congregation. However, 
judging from their sermons that survive, that was not the sort of sermon 
the Victorines usually preached, or at least the ones they wrote down and 
preserved in manuscripts. Their sermons were delivered in the chapter room 
and were much longer than those in Maurice de Sully’s collection. The Victorine 
sermons usually begin with a short biblical citation connected with the feast 
(and not from the gospel reading for an ordinary Sunday), and develop the 
text allegorically, weaving in many other biblical texts, to create a tapestry that 
depicts some facet of the ideals of the Victorine communities. Their sermons 
often return to the same themes, and sometimes a later Victorine will be citing 
a sermon of one of his Victorine predecessors. 


71 1Cor. 2:9. 

72 Augustine, De civitate Dei 1:28, CCL 48, (eds.) Dombart and Kalb, 348.42-43, cited by Hugh 
of Saint Victor, Sacr. 1.18.16, (ed.) Berndt, 601. 

73 Augustine, De civitate Dei 22.30, CCL 48, (eds.) Dombart and Kalb, 866.147, cited by Hugh 
of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.18.17, (ed.) Berndt, 602. 

74 Augustine, Sermo 93.4.5, text available at http://www.augustinus.it/latino; Gregory, Hom. 
Ey. 12.1; (eds.) Etaix, Morel, and Judic, 278-282. 

75 Hugh of Saint Victor does not seem to have completely finished the De sacramentis. The 
last part of it is mainly quotations. In the rest of the work, he usually puts into his own 
words whatever materials he uses. 
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The Victorines did not leave us very many sermons for the feast of saints; the 
two saints to whom they devoted the most surviving sermons are their patrons 
St. Augustine and Saint Victor. One sermon on Augustine by an anonymous 
Victorine, perhaps Walter of Saint Victor, can illustrate well their approach to 
preaching. In it the author draws on an earlier sermon on St. Augustine by 
Achard of Saint Victor. Like many Victorine sermons it takes as its text not the 
gospel, but another short liturgical text, in this case an antiphon in the Office 
for the feast: “Augustine found himself far from God in a region of unlikeness,” 
a text often cited by the Victorine preachers.” Though this antiphon is not a 


76 Augustine, Confessions 7.10.16, (ed.) James J. O'Donnell, Confessions, 1: Introduction and 
Text (Oxford: 1992), 82. On this much studied and much cited antiphon, which is a fine 
example of Victorine intertextuality, see Richard of Saint Victor, De exterminatione mali 
et promotione boni 1.1 (PL 196.1073D); LE 2.7.33, (ed.) Châtillon, 338.6—7; Mysticae adno- 
tationes in Psalmos 28 (PL 196.3138); Mysticae adnotationes in Psalmos 84 (PL 196.328D). 
There are verbal echoes of the theme in Archa Moys. 5.8, (ed.) Jean Grosfillier, De con- 
templatione, Oeuvre 1 (Turnhout: 2013), 528—530; Mysticae adnotationes in Psalmos 104 
(PL 196.334D); Serm. cent. 57 (PL 177.1069D). See also Pseudo-Richard of Saint Victor, In 
Nahum (PL 196.7024); Jonas of Saint Victor's letter to Abbot Ervisius (PL 196:1388C); God- 
frey of Saint Victor, Microcosmus, 43-45, (ed.) Delhaye, especially 65.3 ff; Achard of Saint 
Victor, Serm. 9.4, (ed.) Chátillon 105-106; 13.32, (ed.) Chátillon 164—166; Frag. 14, (ed.) 
Chatillon 257 and gg note 5; Maurice of Saint Victor, Sermo 3.3, (ed.) Châtillon, 213.80- 
85; Absalom of Springiersbach, Serm. 7 (PL 211.49BC); Serm. 16 (PL 211.100BC); Serm. 40 
(PL 211.230A); Ps.-Hugh of Saint Victor, Misc. 5.72 (PL 177.795D); Peter Comestor, Serm. 39 
(PL 171.539D). The theme has been much studied: Alfred E. Taylor, “Regio dissimilitudi- 
nis,” Archives d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen âge 9 (1934): 305-306; Francois 
Châtillon, “Regio dissimilitudinis,’ in Mélanges E. Podechard (Lyon: 1947), 85-102; Etienne 
Gilson, "Regio dissimilitudinis de Platon à Saint Bernard de Clairvaux, Mediaeval Studies 
9 (1947): 108-130; Etienne Gilson, "Sur l'office de saint Victor,’ Mediaeval Studies 13 (1951): 
233-234; M.-M. Lebreton, "André Gide et la regio dissimilitudinis,’ Revue du moyen âge 
latin 4 (1948): 66; Jean-Charles Didier, “Pour la fiche regio dissimilitudinis,’ Melanges de sci- 
ence religieuse 8 (1951): 205-210; Gervais Dumeige, "Dissemblance (regio dissimilitudinis)," 
DS 31330-1346; Jean Châtillon, "Les regions de la dissemblance et de la resemblance selon 
Achard de Saint-Victor,’ Recherches augustiniennes 2 (Paris: 1963): 237-250; Pierre Cour- 
celle, "Tradition néoplatonicienne et traditions chrétiennes dela ‘region de dissemblance, 
(Politique 273d); Archives d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale du moyen âge 24 (1958): 5-33; 
Pierre Courcelle, “Témoins nouveaux de la ‘region de dissemblance' (Platon, Politique 
273d), Bibliothèque de l'école des chartes 118 (1960): 20-36; Pierre Courcelle, Recherches sur 
Les Confessions de Saint Augustin, rev. ed. (Paris: 1968), Appendix v, "Répertoire des texts 
relatifs à la region de dissemblance,” 405-440; Pierre Courcelle, “Treize textes nouveaux 
sur la ‘region de dissemblance' (Plato, Politique, 273d)" in Revue des études augustiniennes 
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biblical text, the sermon is laced with over forty biblical quotations or allusions, 


and the antiphon echoes both the parable of the Prodigal Son and Augustine’s 


Confessions.’ A selection of successive passages from the sermon will illustrate 


the kind of sermons the Victorines gave to themselves and wished to preserve 


for posterity. 


Like some other Victorine sermons, this one begins with an elaborate cap- 


tatio benevolentiae, which includes a humble declaration of inadequacy for the 


task: 


du 


78 
79 


80 


81 
82 
83 
84 


"Augustine found himself far from God, in a region of unlikeness." You 
have often heard sermons (sermones)?? on the solemnity of our venerable 
father Augustine, perhaps you have committed them to memory, and 
moreover you have at hand written texts.” This abundance of sermons 
does not render me abundant but wanting in speech (sermone). Ido know 
that you do not gladly receive what you have often heard, especially if 
delivered from my mouth, since I am without expertise in both speaking 
and in knowledge.8? I do not gladly say things I know are not gladly heard. 
Perhaps you hope for a new sermon, up-to-date and not heard before. I tell 
your charity that such is not going to happen now. Let your discernment 
know that every word of the Lord is fiery?! boils away the stains of evil 
impulses (vitia), illumines with knowledge and inflames with love, and 
so makes new. Thus, New Testament? and new commandment,8 and new 
song.?^ These three, I say, speak of new things, that are new not because 


16 (1970): 271-281; Pierre Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-meme: de Socrate à Saint Bernard (Paris: 
1975), 2:519—530- 

Anonymous of St. Victor, Sermo 7, (ed.) Châtillon, CCCM 30, 276-282. The excerpted 
version that follows is misleading insofar as it eliminates a disproportionate number of 
biblical quotations and allusions. 

Sermo can mean speech, sermon, and word. It is translated here according to context. 
This statement about the preservation of Victorine sermons in memory and in written 
form tells us something about the importance both memory and sermons at Saint Victor. 
One can imagine that a chapter sermon on a feast such as this one was delivered from 
notes, then written up and given to the armarius so he could make it available in the library. 
Then these individual sermons could be copied into collections of sermons. 

See Walter of Saint Victor, Serm. ined. 21, (ed.) Châtillon, 19; Anonymous of Saint Victor, 
Sermo 8.1, (ed.) Châtillon, 283. 

Prov. 36:5. 

Luke 22:20; 1Cor. 11:25. 

John 13:34. 

Ps. 32:3; 39:4; Apoc. 5:9, etc. 
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they are up-to-date or unheard of, but because they make new. Thus, every 
word of the Lord, because it is fiery,8> is both new and makes new. 


Here the preacher begins by declaring that preaching, hearing, reading and 
memorizing of sermons was an important component of Victorine life. He 
recognizes that the canons are very familiar with sermons on St. Augustine. 
They would prefer to hear something new. He is in a dilemma. He does not 
want to preach if they are not interested in what he has to say, and, he admits— 
the humility topos with which many Victorine sermons begin—that he is not 
a great speaker or particularly clever. Then he (cleverly!) turns the tables. First 
of all, he does not need to say something new: the word of God is always fiery; 
it makes things new. 

Then, in the next paragraph he explains that his lack of rhetorical refinement 
matches the plain speaking of the Scriptures, whose innate beauty, like that a 
beautiful person like Queen Esther, requires no embellishment. This gives him 
the opportunity to criticize three forms of preaching that he regards as bad 
or inferior, which is further evidence of the Victorine interest in a renewal of 
preaching. The author may have specific people in mind, perhaps even some 
of his fellow Victorines.$6 He shared the Victorine conviction that knowledge 
of the truth without the discipline of virtue was vain and in vain. 


2. If anyone wants to hear a new sermon, let him listen devoutly to the 
sermon of the Lord. Whoever speaks, let him speak, as it were, the words 
of the Lord; that is, truth for the sake of truth. There are some who follow 
their own spirit, who say, The Lord says these things,8” when the Lord has 
not spoken. Others speak the truth, but out of vainglory ... There are those 
who speak a divine message, though not in divine words, but rather in 
human words in order to better please people’s ears. In doing this they are 
less beneficial. Heavenly wisdom is of such great beauty and comeliness 
and attractiveness that it pleases by itself: Someone whose innate beauty 
is enough for her does not try to please by her clothes. What are the 
clothes of wisdom? Words and sacraments. If we look at the clothing of 
the sacraments, what is plainer than water? Nevertheless, it comes to us 


85 Prov. 30:5. 

86 This might be more likely if the author of this sermon was Walter of Saint Victor. Walter 
could be very critical of contemporaries, though this trait is not prominent in his sermons. 
On this see VTT 4.532—534. 

87 1Kings 17:14. 
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clothed with such great beauty. What is plain speaking but plain clothing? 
Esther is a figure of this ... 


This enables him to state attainable and biblically warranted goals for his 
sermon: 


I will judge that the present sermon is fitting, if it is suitable for the present 
solemnity and satisfies your devotion. 


This provides a nice segue into the first main point of the sermon, which 
is a description of the region of unlikeness where Augustine found himself. 
Before his conversion, Augustine, in his pride, like those clever preachers whom 
the author of this sermon has just criticized, mistook human cleverness for 
wisdom. 


3. ‘Augustine found himself far from God in a region of unlikeness.” God 
on high regards humble things and looks at high things from a distance.88 
This refers to the proud as “high,” not because they are really exalted, 
but because they say and think they are exalted. Of these the Lord says, 
you have hidden these things from the wise and clever and revealed them 
to the little ones.8° ... They are blind,9? and they do not recognize their 
blindness, like those who said to the Savior, You do not mean that we are 
blind? ... Such was Augustine, when he said true wisdom was stupidity 
and asserted that true stupidity was wisdom, when he was swollen with 
vain philosophy ... [God] illumined the darkness of Augustine so that he 
would recognize that he was in the dark. So, when his darkness had been 
brought to light by the true light, *he found himself to be far from God." 
He found himself there where he was. He was far from God, ... not in 
spatial distance, but in likeness. Hence, there follows as an explanation, 
"in a region of unlikeness." This indicates that every sin is an unlikeness, 
because it renders us unlike God. The region of unlikeness is the universe 
of sins. 


Then, following Achard of Saint Victor, the Victorine preacher distinguishes 
three kinds of unlikeness to God: those of nature, fault, and penalty, to which 


88 Ps. 137:6. 

89 Matt. 11:25; Luke 10:2. 
90 Matt. 15:14. 

91 John 9:40. 
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correspond three regions of likeness: nature, grace and glory. Such tripartite 
divisions were much favored by the Victorines. Augustine found himself in 
the second region of unlikeness, which unlike the first, has no element of 
likeness (4). Like Mary Magdalene and St. Paul, by God’s grace Augustine was 
transferred from the second region of unlikeness to the region of grace. By 
contrast, Lucifer who was created in all three regions of likeness fell directly 
into the third region of unlikeness (5). By the inscrutable judgment of God, at 
the very end of their lives, some people fall from the second region of likeness 
into the second region of unlikeness or vice versa (6). 
After this section of his sermon the preacher develops a theological topos: 


6. If we cannot comprehend the depths of God’s judgments, we do know 
that God detests pride,®* no less than want of trust and despair. Therefore, 
so that those who stand be not presumptuous about themselves, but 
fear lest they fall, and so that they attribute nothing to themselves but 
everything to God, he sometimes permits someone to fall from the height 
of virtues to the depths of vices. Likewise, so that no one will because of 
the magnitude and multitude of his sins lack trust in the loving-kindness 
of God or despair of salvation, he calls some from the depths of sins to the 
summit of virtues ... Because he is most just, he is to be supremely feared; 
because he is most good, he is to be supremely loved. For fear of him, 
we avoid evil things; for love of him, we do good things. These two, fear 
and love, are necessary for us, not for him; whence in the Old Testament, 
he calls himself Lord, and in the New Testament, Father. For the same 
reason, from the beginning he prepared the fire of Gehenna and the joys 
of eternal life. 


Augustine's move from darkness to light required some effort on his part to 
cooperate with grace. As a result he was illuminated and enflamed with true 
wisdom and great love and became illumining and warming for others. In this 
Augustine is a pattern and inspiration for canons regular. Like other Victorines, 
the author of the sermon shows a fondness of tracing the journey from conver- 
sion to contemplation. 


7. "Augustine found himself in the region of unlikeness.” When that light 


that shown in the darkness?? illumined Augustine's darkness, it revealed 


92  Amos63. 
93 Johns. 
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itself to him. This is the nature of light; it declares itself and other things, 
as is apparent in the sun. Struck and irradiated by the splendor of that 
light, Augustine was delighted by its beauty and drawn by its delight. 
With great eagerness he approached the light, and because of his great 
desire in some way he forced himself into the light. For that reason he 
was wondrously illumined, even more, he was made light, in that he not 
only shone in himself, but also illumined others. Because that light was 
not only splendor, but also fire and heat,?^ when Augustine approached it 
he was not only illumined, but also completely ignited and enflamed, and 
became like a shining and burning lamp;?5 shining through knowledge of 
truth and burning through love of truth. 


Using another metaphor, the Victorine preacher says Augustine also became 
a well of living waters, which flow violently from Lebanon.?9 The teachings of 
Augustine can be compared to waters in three respects: because they are 
abundant, because they cleanse, and because they extinguish the thirst of 
worldly desire. They are called living because they proceed from the fountain 
of life.97 

With a comparison used by several other Victorines, the anonymous 
preacher says that Augustine 


... was whitened by the splendor of a holy and clean conversion, and so 
made Lebanon. Lebanon is interpreted as whitening.?8 


This leads immediately to another metaphor: 
From this Lebanon, therefore living waters flowed violently. It became very 


large, because it grew into a big river, and so Augustine became like one 
of the rivers of paradise to water the whole face of the earth. The force of 


94 This is a very common Victorine idea; see, for example, Walter of Saint Victor, Serm. ined. 
3.2, Chátillon, 27; Serm. ined. 5:2, Chátillon, 41; Achard of Saint Victor, Sermo 2.1, Chátillon, 


37- 
95 John5:35. 
96 Cant. 4:15. 


97 Ps. 3510; Prov. 13:14; 14:27; 16:22; Eccli. 21:16. 

98 Jerome, Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum, Paul de Lagarde, CCL 72 (Turnhout: 
1969), 11; Hugh of Saint Victor, Eulogium, n, PL 176.880BC, trans. Feiss, VTT 2.128; Achard 
of Saint Victor, Serm. 13.11, Châtillon 145; 14.3, Châtillon, 175; Walter of Saint Victor, Serm. 
ined. 10.7; (ed.) Chátillon, 9o. 
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this river gladdens the city of God.?? How great was the force of this river 
the abundance of his books wondrously testifies. 


In the final paragraph, the preacher piles up comparisons to praise Augustine 


and ends in an intense crescendo of anagogical references. Augustine 


… has become like a merchant's ship carrying his bread from afar.109 A 
ship, I say, loaded with heavenly riches, with most valuable merchandise, 
carrying the bread of life in his mind; in the sweetness of contemplating 
it he was at rest. He looked at a field and bought it; he tasted and he saw 
that his business is good What sort of field? The field of an eternal 
inheritance, a field that the Lord blessed for him, a field full of delights, 
a field of which it was written: Behold the scent of my son, like smell of 
a plentiful field that the Lord has blessed.102 Augustine bought this field, 
because he gave whatever he had to purchase it, in fact, he did whatever 
he could to receive this field as his inheritance. In this field is born the 
seed from which living bread!°? is made: white bread, bread of wondrous 
taste, heavenly bread. In this field arises the tree of life, 9^ whose fruit we 
will enjoy in our homeland. In this field is found that vine whose wine will 
inebriate us, as if from the abundance of God's house.!05 From this field 
come the first and purest fruits. What are the fruits ( fructus) of this vine? 
The enjoyment ( fruitio) of the highest good. These are the purest fruits, 
because they are without any admixture of any evil. There no punishment 
will be found; there, no guilt; there, no lack of good. Above all they are also 
the first fruits of this field, because all the things that are desired cannot 
be compared to them.!?6 What could be more pleasant than to see the 
king of glory in his beauty.!?? What could be happier than to see God in 
himself? What could be more blessed than to see the true light in the true 
light?!©8 What more delightful than to become inebriated in the heavenly 


Ps. 45:5. 

Prov. 31:14. 

Prov. 31:16,18. 
Gen. 27:27. 

John 6:41, 51. 
Apoc. 2:7; 22:2,14. 
Ps. 35:9. 

Prov. 3:15. 

Isa. 33:17. 

Ps. 35:10. 
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banquet by the abundance of God's house??? What more secure than to 
recline with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the Kingdom of God.!'? There 
will be joyous clarity and clear joy, to which may Jesus, the Son of God, 
lead us by the merits and prayers of blessed Augustine. 


5 Conclusion 


The canons of Saint Victor were committed to a communal life, in which litur- 
gical prayer was a central component. However, they were also committed to 
pastoral ministry. They chose to be agents of renewal in priestly ministry, par- 
ticularly two ministries in which they were deeply engaged: the sacrament of 
penance and preaching. We do not know a great deal about their actual prac- 
tice of these ministries, apart from the texts that they left behind as guides and 
models for others. Those records clearly had a large impact on their contempo- 
raries and on later generations, although confessional practice was developed 
and codified after the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) and the style of sermons 
changed under the influence of university preaching and theology. 

What perhaps makes the early Victorines most interesting and important is 
their situation on the boundary of traditional, meditative theology and emerg- 
ing scholasticism, of claustral life and pastoral ministry, of the search for truth 
and the cultivation of virtue, of service to the church and longing to see the face 
of God. For a hundred years they lived in this pivotal location and left behind 
a rich written testimony to the discretio, the discernment and balance that was 
characteristic of their life and thought. Their work has sometimes been seen as 
a stepping-stone toward thirteenth-century scholasticism or modern historical 
criticism of the Bible. Perhaps as much as it was a stage on the way to scholas- 
ticism or modern historical criticism, their work is a way toward whatever it is 
that Christian ministry and thought should become in the twenty-first century. 


109 Ps. 35:9. 
110 Matt. 8:11. 


PART 2 


The Interpretation of the Scriptures 


CHAPTER 6 


Exegesis in Quest of Progress: A Study of Hugh of 
Saint Victor’s Cronica and Notule Super 
Pentateucum et Librum Regum* 


Rainer Berndt 


1 Introduction 


We can thank the Second Vatican Council, particularly its two dogmatic consti- 
tutions, Dei Verbum and Lumen Gentium, for the turn toward salvation history 
in recent theology. If with this turning point, which was hard won at the Coun- 
cil, new ways of thinking, new questions, and new methods were admitted into 
theology, one must also be grateful to the decades long, more or less conflict- 
ridden efforts that preceded the opening of the Council and prepared for it. 
As examples it is only necessary to think of Yves Congar, Alois Grillmeier, and 
Henri de Lubac, who championed an opening up beyond the narrow confines 
of more recent times to the breadth of the Church Fathers and early and high 
medieval authors. In this regard one should also mention 19th-century schol- 
ars like Matthias Joseph Scheeben and Martin Grabmann. In fact, the turn was 
not to unheard of novelties introduced by Vatican Council 11, but rather toward 
liberation—viewed against the background of the earlier history of theology— 
from a relatively recent, lop-sidedness that emerged around the 17th century 
and was a dead end. In the process, it seemed that every theology that wished to 
be modern would reclaim for itself the label “salvation history.’ Thus the ques- 
tion emerges all the more: how and in what way is a salvation-history theology 
distinguished from other similar theologies? 

In this contribution I start from the basic conviction that in the context of his 
time Hugh of Saint Victor must indisputably be considered the most renowned 
and outstanding representative of salvation-history thought.! Thus, in the 12th 


Translated by Hugh Feiss, oss. 
1 For the most recent introduction to his person and work see the volume, Ugo di San Vittore. 
Atti del XLvI1 Convegno storico internazionale, Todi, 10-12 ottobre 2010 (Spoleto: 2011). 
Theologically important is Fabrizio Mandreoli, La teologia della fede nel De sacramentis 
Christiane fidei di Ugo di San Vittore (Corpus Victorinum. Instrumenta) 4 (Münster: 2011); 
idem, "La virtus della fede nel De sacramentis Christianae fidei, in “Fides virtus:" The Virtue of 
Faith from the Twelfth to the Early Sixteenth Century, (eds.) Marco Forlivesi, Riccardo Quinto, 
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century he represents a modern theology that, though dependent on Augustine 
and Jerome, takes the Sacred Scriptures as its benchmark? 

On the occasion of a new edition of his early exegetical work, the Exposicio 
super Prologum Ieronimi in Pentateucum, which since its publication in Migne’s 
Patrologia latina has been known under the title De scripturis et scriptoribus 
sacris, and the Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum, in connection with 
the later Cronica, which appeared around 1139, I lay out how Hugh developed 
his salvation-history dynamic.? Next, I sketch in a general way the early work 
of biblical chronology just mentioned and describe the Bible of Hugh of Saint 
Victor. I conclude with a section on the exegetical method Hugh used in these 
works and his hermeneutics. 


2 Hugh’s Early Biblical-Chronological Work 


There is now agreement among scholars today regarding the chronology of the 
early works of Hugh of Saint Victor. His Commentary on the Pentateuch and the 
Books of Kings was one of his earliest writings, if not the earliest; it dates from 
the beginning of the u20s. Next come the Didascalicon and the other works 


Silvana Vecchio in association with Gionata Liboni, Caterina Tarlazzi (Archa Verbi. Subsidia) 
12 (Miinster: 2014), 151-182. 

2 Compare Dominique Poirel, “Alter Augustinus—Der zweite Augustinus. Hugo von Sankt Vik- 
tor und die Vater der Kirche,’ in Johannes Arnold, Rainer Berndt, Ralf M.W. Stammberger, 
Christine Feld (eds.), Väter der Kirche. Ekklesiales Denken von den Anfängen bis in die Neuzeit 
(Paderborn: 2004), 643-668; Rainer Berndt, “Hugo von St. Victor. Theologie als Schriftausle- 
gung," in Ulrich Kópf (ed.), Theologen des Mittelalters. Eine Einführung (Darmstadt: 2002), 
96-112. 

3 See Gilduini editionis volumen 1, (eds.) Rainer Berndt, José Luis Narvaja (Corpus Victorinum. 
Textus historici) 3 (Münster: 2017) (= Gilduin 1). Earlier Paul Rorem, Hugh of Saint Victor 
(Oxford: 2009), gave extensive attention to the importance of Gilduin’s edition for the inter- 
pretation of the work. Hereafter references to Gilduini editionis 1, will take the form of Gilduin 
1, followed by page and lines. 

4 See Rainer Berndt, “The Writings of Hugh of St Victor: An Author and His Contexts,” in Ugo di 
San Vittore, 1-20; Ralf M.W. Stammberger, “Die Exegese des Octateuch bei Hugo von Saint- 
Victor,” in Bibel und Exegese in Saint-Victor zu Paris. Form und Funktion eines Grundtextes 
im europdischen Rahmen (ed.) Rainer Berndt (Corpus Victorinum. Instrumenta) 3 (Miinster: 
2009), 235-257; Dominique Poirel, Le livre de la nature, Bv 14 (Turnhout: 2002), 97-98; the still 
useful work of Damien Van den Eynde, Essai sur la succession et la date des écrits de Hugues de 
Saint Victor (Rome: 1960), as well as Rudolf Goy, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung der Werke 
Hugos von St. Viktor (Stuttgart: 1976); and most recently, Patrice Sicard, Iter Victorinum. La 
tradition manuscrite des oeuvres de Hugues et de Richard de Saint-Victor. Répertoire complé- 
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dedicated to the liberal arts. Then, around u30 Hugh must have written the 
two works on the Ark, and then doubtlessly around the beginning of the 1130s, 
the Cronica, prior to his masterpiece, the De sacramentis christianae fidei. 

In the decade after Hugh died on 11 February 1141,° Gilduin (1113—-1155),® the 
first abbot of Saint Victor, arranged that the abbey collected the complete works 
of its teacher and published them in an edition. We have no direct knowledge 
of this editio princeps. We do have indirect knowledge of it in the form of its 
division into four books and a detailed table of contents. This table of contents 
was discovered and published by Joseph de Ghellinck more than a century 
ago. It was recently newly edited by Ralf M.W. Stammberger, who reconstituted 
Gilduin’s edition on the basis of the manuscript tradition.” We know today that 
several manuscript copies of Gilduin’s edition exist, some of which we have 
made the basis of our editio historica of Hugh's works.? This historical text- 
edition includes five volumes, corresponding to the four volumes of Gilduin's 
edition, the first of which has already appeared, besides the De sacramentis 
christianae fidei? 

Already in Hugh's lifetime, or at the latest in the years after his death, the 
understanding of the two works that come first in Gilduin's collected edition, 
the Cronica (the first work in Gilduin's edition: Gilduini editionis ordine opus 
primum = Gilduin 1:41-164), followed by Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi 
in Pentateucum together with the Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum 
(Gilduini editionis ordine opus secundum = Gilduin 1167-313) gave rise to con- 
siderable uncertainty. This makes it possible to understand the diversity and 


mentaire et études, avec un index cumulatif des manuscrits des oeuvres de Hugues et de Richard, 
BV 24 (Turnhout: 2015). 

5 Necrologium Sancti Victoris, (eds.) Ursula Vones-Liebenstein and Monika Seifert (Corpus Vic- 
torinum. Opera recollecta) 1 (Münster: 2012), 105 lines 7-16. Compare Joachim Ehlers, “Kon- 
takte des Stifts Sankt Viktor ins rómisch-deutsche Reich," in Legitur in necrologio victorino. 
Studien zum Necrolog der Abtei Saint-Victor zu Paris, (eds.) Anette Löffler and Björn Gebert 
(Corpus Victorinum. Instrumenta) 7 (Münster: 2015), 99-117, especially 100-104. 

6 Necrologium Sancti Victoris 148, lines 12—20. See Gesine Klintworth, "Die Ábte von Saint-Victor 
des 12. und 13. Jahrhunderts im Spiegel des Necrologs ihrer Abtei, in Legitur in necrologio 
victorino, 175-220, passim. 

7 See Ralf M.W. Stammberger, “Die Edition der Werke Hugos von Sankt Viktor (+1141) durch 
Abt Gilduin von Sankt Viktor (11155)—Eine Rekonstruktion," in Schrift, Schreiber, Schenker. 
Studien zur Abtei Sankt Viktor von Paris und den Viktorinern, (ed.) Rainer Berndt (Corpus 
Victorinum. Instrumenta) 1 (Berlin: 2005), 119-232, which gives additional references. 

8 Compare Rainer Berndt, “Das Corpus Victorinum—lZntellektuell-spirituelle Topographie eines 
Pariser Mikrokosmus (12.18. Jahrhundert)" in Berndt, Schrift, Schreiber 1-24. 

9 Hugo de Sancto Victore, De sacramentis Christiane fidei, (ed.) Rainer Berndt (Corpus Victor- 
inum. Textus historici) 1 (Münster: 2008). 
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variation of the not exactly weak manuscript tradition of this work. Most of 
all, however, the sequence of works (Cronica—Notule) in the first volume of 
the redaction of Gilduin's edition left massive difficulties even in the Victorine 
teacher's immediate surroundings. 


24 The Structure of the Two Works 
In this section the literary and logical structure of the these two works will be 
set out insofar as this can be gleaned from the editio historica. 


2.1.1 The opus primum of Gilduin’s Edition 
Hugh's well known dichotomy, “work of foundation" (opus conditionis) and 
“work of restoration” (opus restaurationis) structures Hugh's Cronica, as medi- 
evalists have long known, but have not adequately understood.!? The full editio 
historica ofthe Cronica now makes it possible to understand clearly that on the 
one hand on biblical grounds Hugh arranged the lists that constitute this work 
in tabular form according to this dichotomy. On the other hand, the dichotomy, 
“work of foundation” /“work of restoration" served as a template for all that was 
historically discernable and so is a reflection of the original foundation and 
restoration. Hence, this dichotomy also hasa function in fundamental theology. 
The following arrangement of the contents of the Cronica emerges in its 
editio princeps as opus primum. 


(1) In the Indiculum, the introduction identified as Prologus Cronicorum, and 
marked with an incipit and explicit, includes four sections. Hugh begins with 
a pithy exhortation, "My son, wisdom is a treasure, and your heart is a treasure 
chest" (Fili, sapiencia thesaurus est et cor tuum archa), which is substantially 
taken from Sirach 1:26. Starting from there, Hugh lays out his explanation of 
the connection between order (dispositio ordinis), place (dispone et distingue 
singula locis suis), and knowledge (illustratio cognitionis) (Gilduin 1:47). The 
reference point for the human effort to gain knowledge is and remains God- 
given Wisdom. Hugh situates its place in the human heart: "Turn to your heart 
and ponder how you should arrange and locate in it the precious treasures of 
wisdom" (Redi ergo ad cor tuum, et considera qualiter in eo disponere et collocare 
debeas preciosos sapiencie thesauros). 


10 The most recent discussion of the state of scholarship regarding this work is Julian Harri- 
son, "Hugh of Saint-Victor's Chronicle in the British Isles,’ in Berndt, Schrift, Schreiber, 263— 
292, and Elisabeth Mégier, "Zur Artikulation von Bibel und Geschichte in der Chronica 
alias Liber de tribus maximis circumstantiis gestorum Hugos von Sankt Viktor in Berndt, 
Bibel und Exegese, 335-361. 
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The often-noted second section (Gilduin 1:44-46) lays out the ordering cri- 
teria, number, time and place (numerus, locus, tempus) by which Hugh of Saint 
Victor organizes the ark or chest of the heart (archa cordis), so it can keep in 
its memory these treasures: “In this way you will easily grasp as understood 
and retain in your memory whatever you have heard” (Ita omnia que audieris 
et facile intellecta capies et diu memoria retinebis). 

In the third section (Gilduin 1:46-47) Master Hugh formulates the conse- 
quences of the philosophical and theological ordering of wisdom that he has 
just sketched. These appear already and expressly in the reading of Sacred 
Scripture. While wisdom is ordered according to the threefold division of 
hearing-understanding-retaining (audire-intelligere-retinere), the composition 
and reception of Sacred Scripture is carried out in the threefold division: “his- 


»« 


torical narrative," "a biblical fact that points up another fact in time," and "from 
what we hear we know what we should do" (historia, allegoria, tropologia). For 
Hugh, everything converges on the fact that memory can take in what happens 
in place and time, and then, to be present in one's particular time, and beyond 
that to have present before one's eyes, the author of the present time, namely, 
God himself. 

In the fourth and last section (Gilduin 1:47—48) that leads to the lists (series) 
that follow, the Victorine teacher names basic ways of organizing time. He 
refers to the dichotomy already mentioned, rerum conditio] hominum reparatio, 
creation established in six days, and the restoration completed in the six ages 
of the world. Then Hugh divides the six days of creation into two groups: in 
the first three days the world was ordered (tribus diebus dispositus); in the last 
three God decorated it (tribus sequentibus ornatus). Finally, Hugh recapitulates 
the coming to be of creation in six days in order to finish with the creation 
of human beings, that is, Adam and Eve. Hugh specifies Adam's lifespan as 
930 years, a lifespan about which both the hebraica veritas and the Septuagint 
agree. 


(2) In the collected edition, the Cronica itself consists of seven parts. They 
match the incipits and explicits of the Indiculum.! We have used manuscript 
lat. 15009 of the Bibliothéque nationale de France as the working basis of 


11 For further explanations of this finding, I refer the reader to the introduction of our 
new edition (- Gilduin 1). I have provided a first, slightly different outline of the Cronica 
in my study, "Schópfung, Geschichte, Herzenshermeneutik. Hugos von Saint-Victor Hin- 
führung zur Heiligen Schrift in Glaubensverantwortung in Theologie, Pastoral und Ethik, 
(eds.) Stephan Ernst und Gerhard Gäde (Freiburg im Breisgau: 2015), 14-35, especially 
28. 
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our edition. It comes from Hugh's lifetime. However it contains only minimal 
indications of the divisions of the text, so I have borrowed the individual 
headings and divisions of the work from Hugh's own reflections: 


i. The list of years from the beginning of the world until after Christ's birth. 
(Series annorum ab initio seculi usque post nativitatem christi). (Gilduin 
1:49-69). 

2. The list of generations of the fathers (Series generationum patrum). (Gil- 
duin 1:70-80). 

3. Certain names of things or people arranged by order and time. (Quedam 
rerum sive hominum nomina ordinis et numeri computatione.) (Gilduin 
1:81-104). 

4. Three sisters. (Tres sorores.) (Gilduin 1105). 

5. The succession of the prelates of the holy Church. (Sanctae ecclesiae 
prelatorum successio.) (Gilduin 1106-16). 

6. The lists of kingdoms and kings from the Incarnation of the Word to our 
times. (Series regnorum ac regum ab incarnatione verbi usque ad tempora 
nostra.) (Gilduin 1217129). 

7. The lists of pontiffs and emperors. (Series pontificum et imperatorum.) 
(Gilduin 1130-164). 


The series annorum applies first of all to the idea of ages of the world, both 
according to the hebraica veritas and the calculation of the Septuagint. The ur- 
history of creation from the beginning to the birth of Christ brings Hugh into 
the reckoning of years. Following the exposition in the hebraica veritas Hugh 
names the realms of the ancient world and arranges them in time. 

In the second part, the series generationum, Hugh turns his attention to the 
genealogy of the people of Israel up to the generation of David. The third part 
(quedam ... nomina) develops a loose conjoining of things and persons from 
the biblical history. Within it not only is the genealogy of the house of David 
continued until the end of Jewish rule (In hoc finitum est regnum iudaeorum) 
(Gilduin 1:86 line 17), but Hugh presents a geography of the world as it was 
known at his time.? With this background the text about the relationship 
among the three Marys (Tres sorores) can be treated as a unit of its own, since it 
roots the Incarnation of the Son of God in human history from the standpoint 


12  Athorough-going comparison from the standpoint of the literary and source criticism 
with La "Descriptio mappe mundi" de Hugh de Saint-Victor, (ed.) Patrick Gautier Dalché 
(Paris: 1988) seems to be a pressing need. 
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of his family.! This fourth section, if taken in the context of Hugh’s Cronica, 
serves as a literary division to mark the turn for the ages. 

The next two series reveal the timelines that run from the Incarnation to 
Hugh’s own time. The prelatorum successio lays out on its own terms spiri- 
tual continuity across generations. Opposite this stands the series regnorum et 
regum of the holders of earthly power, in whose service the Victorine probably 
took up the task of historian, since he for the first time lists them by name in a 
series that is the conclusion of these series.!* 

Without further explanation, Hugh brings his Cronica to a close with the 
seventh section concerning the series pontificum et imperatorum, which listed 
contemporaneous spiritual and secular authorities up to Hugh’s time. 

As developed here, the arrangement of Hugh of Saint Victor's Cronica estab- 
lishes a first, comprehensive schema for interpreting this work. A later editio 
recollecta, which will consider its full manuscript tradition, could reach a dif- 
ferent, more definitively established division of the work.!5 

With reference to the Prologue, Hugh's overview of this work enables the 
reader to enter into a genuinely theological understanding of the dichotomy, 
“work of foundation” /“work of restoration.” Hugh is very emphatic in the Pro- 
logue about this: 


But now we have in our hands history that is, as it were, the first founda- 
tion of all the teaching to be located in the memory. However, because, 


13 Regarding questions about this text see Baudouin de Gaiffier, "Le trinubium Annae. Hay- 
mon d'Halberstadt ou Haymon d' Auxerre?" in Analecta Bollandiana 9o (1972), 289-298. 
Above all one should consult Angelika Dórfler-Dierken: Die Verehrung der heiligen Anna 
in Spätmittelalter und früher Neuzeit (Forschungen zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte) 
50 (Góttingen: 1992). 

14 Bernard Guenée, “Les premiers pas de l’histoire de l' historiographie en Occident au xr1e 
siècle, in Comptes rendus des séances de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 127 
(1983): 136-152. 

15 For clarification about the terminology and concepts we have developed I refer to my 
studies, “Die Werke Hugos von Sankt Viktor (+1141): Ist die Erstausgabe durch Abt Gilduin 
(71155) ein editorischer Glücksfall?”, in Vom Nutzen des Edierens. Akten des inter- 
nationalen Kongresses zum 150-jährigen Bestehen des Instituts für Osterreichische Ge- 
schichtsforschung, 3.—5. Juni 2004, eds. Brigitte Merta, Martin Scheutz, Andrea Sommer- 
lechner und Herwig Weigl (Mitteilungen des Instituts für ósterreichische Geschichts- 
forschung) Ergánzungsband 47 (Vienna: 2005), 91-99, esp. pp. 95-96, as well as Berndt, 
(ed.) Schrift, Schreiber, 11-24, esp. pp. 17-18. The Ratio edendi (Corpus Victorinum) is in 
preparation. 
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as was said, memory likes brevity, but the events of history are well nigh 
infinite, we need a kind of short summary of all of them, the foundation, 
as it were, of any other foundation. This is the first foundation that the 
mind can easily comprehend and retain in memory. 


What is important for the reader of the Victorine is his understanding of divine 
revelation. For Hugh, basic for knowledge of God is an understanding of God's 
working. For us creatures this working is knowable only as work in history, work 
in time and bound to place. Consequently we can and should commit this to 
memory: 


Therefore, endeavor now to impress on your memory the things that are 
to be described below according to the manner and form of learning 
shown to you above. In that way, you will be able to recognize the truth 
of the words by experience, when you see how valuable it is to devote 
your study and work not only to hearing or speaking the Scriptures, but 
to memorizing them.!” 


According to Hugh, without knowledge and understanding of this activity of 
God in the history of the world, which is the history of humankind, there can 
be no theological insight about what revelation is intended with creation and 
restoration on the part of its Author. 


2.1.2 The “Second Work’ of Gilduin’s Edition 

Obviously Hugh has found and maintained his foundational categories of 
“work of foundation” (opus conditionis) and “work of restoration” (opus restau- 
rationis) from the beginning of his writings, that is, his first fledgling exegetical 
work from the 1120s, the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi and the Notule super 


16  HughofSaint Victor, Cronica, Prologus; (Gilduin 1:46, line 27-47 line 5): “Sed nos historiam 
nunc in manibus habemus quasi fundamentum omnis doctrine primum in memoria 
collocandum. Sed quare ut diximus memoria breuitate gaudet. gesta autem temporum 
infinita pene sunt. oportet nos ex omnibus breuem quamdam summam colligere quasi 
fundamentum fundamenti. Hoc est primum fundamentum quam facile possit animus 
comprehendere. et memoria retinere.” 

17 Hugh of Saint Victor, Cronica, Prologus, (Gilduin 1:47, lines 17-20): “Nunc ergo satage ut ea 
que subter describentur ita memorie tue imprimas secundum modum et formam discendi 
superius tibi demonstratam ut experimento dictorum ueritatem agnoscere possis cum 
uideris quantum ualeat non auditui scripturarum siue loquacitati solummodo studium 
et operam impendere. sed memorie.” 
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Pentateucum et librum Regum. Hugh continued to apply these two categories, 
which are biblical but pertain to fundamental theology as well, up to and within 
his De sacramentis Christianae fidei (mid-1130s). Since in our reconstruction of 
Gilduin's edition we maintain the order of the works, the Exposicio and the 
Notule come after the Cronica. We respect Gilduin's arrangement regarding the 
relative chronology of Hugh's works. Whether the redactors of Gilduin's edition 
were clear in their interpretation is an open question. In any case, we know no 
evidence that could clarify this. Our edition makes clear a twofold structure of 
the opus secundum of Gilduin's edition. 


(1) The Indiculum of Abbot Gilduin offers a division of the Exposicio super Pro- 
logum Ieronimi into twenty-two chapters; sometimes these are labeled titulus, 
sometimes littera, and sometimes both. Our edition keeps these descriptions. 
In the presentation that follows we list all the titles, and we put the incipits 
(littera) in parentheses: 


1.0 Exposicio super Prologum leronimi in Pentateucum (Desiderius pro- 
prium nomen est) (Gilduin 1167-170). 

1.1 Que scripture merito divine appellari debent (Lectorem divinarum scrip- 
turarum) (Gilduin 1170-171). 

1.2 Quomodo diuina scriptura ab alijs scripturis distinguitur in materia 
modo tractandi (Duo sunt opera dei) (Gilduin 11713172). 


1.3 De triplici intelligencia sacri eloquij (Secundum triplicem intelligen- 
ciam) (Gilduin 1172173). 

1.4 Sane non omnia (Gilduin 1173). 

1.5 Quantum sit necessaria lectio historica (Dum igitur mistica intelligen- 


cia) (Gilduin 1174-1176). 

1.6 De ordine et numero diuinorum librorum (Omnis diuina scriptura) (Gil- 
duin 1176177). 

1.7 Quinque libros legis (Gilduin 1178). 

1.8 Bibliothecam ueteris testamenti (Gilduin 1179). 

1.9 Scripturam ueteris testamenti (Gilduin 1179180). 

1.10  Descriptoribus noui testamenti (Plures ewangelia) (Gilduin 1180). 

131 — Hüsuntscriptores (Gilduin 1180-181). 

1.32 Biblioteca a greco (Gilduin 1381-182). 

133 Quid sit fructus diuine lectionis (Quisquis ad diuinam lectionem) (Gil- 


duin 1183). 
134  Diligens scrutator (Gilduin 1183-184). 
135 Numeri igitur nouem (Gilduin 1185-186). 
1.16 Hec de numeris propter (Gilduin 1187-188). 
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1.17 Quesit materia diuine pagine (Materia diuine scripture) (Gilduin 1188- 
189). 

1.18 De nuncupatione Genesis (Liber iste qui primus) (Gilduin 1189). 

1.19 Sciendum quod moyses (Gilduin 1189-190). 

1.0  Intencio eius est (Gilduin 1190-191). 

1.21 Queritur etiam (Gilduin 1:191-192). 

1.22 Prima die distinxit (Gilduin 1192-193). 


(2) However, for the opus secundum the Indiculum gives only the beginning of 
the specific commentary on the Books of Genesis, with which our manuscript 
likewise agrees. For the other parts, the Indiculum gives no further divisions, 
whether by incipit or explicit, or through any other indications of the work's 
extent. In the following division of the work a titulus will be given without any 
further indication; an incipit will be placed in parentheses; and other phrases 
inserted by the editor are placed in square brackets. 


2.0 [Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum] (Gilduin 1394-299). 

2.1 [Note ad litteram de Genesi] (In principio creauit Deus celum et ter- 
ram) (Gilduin 1194-227). 

2.2 Incipiunt note de Exodo (Gilduin 1:228-245). 


2.3 [Notule super Leviticum] (Gilduin 1:246-258). 

2.4 [Notule super librum Iudicum et Ruth] (Gilduin 1:259-269). 
2.5 [Notule super librum Regum] (Gilduin 1:270-292). 

2.6 Quis fecit os hominis) (Gilduin 1:293-299). 


2.7 Presens seculum) (Gilduin 1:300-302). 


2.8 
2.9 


( 

( 

(Secundum predictam) (Gilduin 1:303). 

( 
2.10 (Populus ille antiquus) (Gilduin 1:306-307). 

( 

( 

( 


Regnum assiriorum) (Gilduin 1:303-306). 
2.11 Interfecto josia a rege) (Gilduin 1:307-309). 
2.12 Sub hoc decem) (Gilduin 1:309). 
2.13 Multa in scriptura) (Gilduin 1:309-313). 

The literary arrangement of this second work of Hugh’s in the context of 
Gilduin’s edition connects it with the reception of the Prologue (1.0) which 
Jerome wrote as an introduction to his translation of the Pentateuch and 
which as a rule was placed before the Pentateuch in manuscripts of the Bible, 
including the Bibles at Saint Victor.) In the first section, Hugh takes up Jerome's 


18 See Matthias M. Tischler, Die Bibel in Saint-Victor zu Paris. Das Buch der Biicher als Grad- 
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themes, but then he develops further all the theoretical aspects that were 
controversial for 12th-century theology (11-22). In our new edition of the text, 
it appears that Hugh used St. Jerome’s prologue as an occasion to analyze fully 
the one Holy Scripture of the Old and New Testaments and their exposition in 
the Church. In his written work the Victorine teacher points out the intellectual 
path by which a reader of the Bible must go from the literal sense in order to 
read the Word of God in the Sacred Scriptures. 

In his actual commentary on some books of the Pentateuch (the books of 
Numbers and Deuteronomy are practically omitted since he explains in a series 
of short clarifications only a few verses from these writings [see 2.6]) and the 
Book of Kings, Hugh gives a commentary ad litteram. In company with the 
Church Father Jerome from Bethlehem, in the form of this preface the 12th- 
century theologian sets out on the path to the biblical littera (see 2.1 and 2.2). 
Hugh proceeds along this path as he works on the individual lemmata of the 
text, whether he selects them, omits them, or restates them. He interprets the 
meaning of the littera with the help of the sources he consults, Christian as 
well as rabbinic. Finally, Hugh appropriates the littera by placing it in its larger 
theological context. This is expressed in Hugh's final explanation of the Book 
of Exodus: 


I will show you every good (Exod. 3319) both in the future in which the 
vision of God will be eternal life and in the present. I will call on the name 
of the Lord, namely, I will bring it about that I am called God your leader, 
by the miracles I will perform, and if anyone asks what is the reason that I 
will do this, there is no other reason except that I will it, that is, Iwill have 
mercy on whomever I wish, etc.!9 


The last part of Hugh's Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum is situated in 
our edition in aseries of seven segments without any title, that we provisionally 
will designate as historiographia sacra.?? Already in the first segment (see 2.7) 
Hugh's historical-theological guidelines are expressed: 


messer für soziale, intellektuelle und religióse Umbrüche im Mittelalter (Corpus Victorinum. 
Instrumenta) 6 (Münster: 2014), 53-54. 

19 Hugh of Saint Victor, Notule super Pent. Ad Ex. 33:19 (Gilduin 1:245 lines 2-5): “Ostendam 
tibi omne bonum (Ex 33:19). hoc in futuro in quo uisio dei erit uita eterna. et in presenti. 
Vocabo in nomine domini. scilicet faciam me uocari deum ducem uestrum ex miraculis 
que faciam. et si quis causam querat quare ego hoc faciam, non est alia causa nisi quare 
uolo. Et hoc est. miserebor cui uoluero. et cetera." 

20 Ina future editio recollecta of these Notule super Pentateucum (see above note 15), the 
primary concern will be to clarify the authenticity of these segments. 
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The present age is divided into two states or three times. The first state, 
which is called “old,” extends from Adam to Christ. The second, which 
is called “new,” extends from the coming of Christ to the end of the age. 
The first time, that of the natural law, extends from Adam to Moses. The 
second time, that of the written law, extends from Moses to Christ. The 
third time, that of grace, extends from the coming of Christ to the end of 
the age. The line of advance is woven from Adam through the succession 
of Fathers to the end of the age, as some succeed others, either according 
to generation or according to peoples. Everything narrated of historical 
deeds should be determined by this succession. That is, since what was 
done in their time is shown through these designated persons in their 
succession ...?! 


In the following segments, Hugh will then show in detail what he understands 
by historical succession (successio) of persons and deeds. That is, all history 
as such strives toward the end of the first status; once that is reached, the 
striving of the second status follows it, pressing toward the end. Decisive for 
the first status are the two times (tempora) of the law, the time of the natural 
law, followed by the time of the written law, in the form of the Pentateuch. The 
second status coincides with the third tempus. In the time of Christ, there is no 
other content but him. 

Thus, after a first structural analysis of the Cronica and of the Exposicio super 
Prologum Ieronimi, followed by the Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum, 
the leading idea of Hugh's understanding of history is evident: in both opera 
he lays out a single web of persons and events, that stretches forward in time 
and in which persons and events are tightly interwoven. This web the Victorine 
teacher calls *history."?? Moreover, for Hugh this universal history dwells in the 


21 Hugh of Saint Victor, Notule super Pent. (Gilduin 1:300, lines 1-9): “Presens seculum dis- 
tinguitur in duos status. siue in tria tempora. Primus status qui dicitur uetus est ab adam 
usque ad christum. Secundus qui nouus appellatur ab aduentu christi usque ad finem 
seculi. Primum tempus est naturalis legis ab adam usque ad moysen. Secundum scripte 
legis a moyse usque ad christum. Tercium tempus gratie ab aduentu christi usque ad finem 
seculi. Linea ergo porrectionis ab adam usque in finem seculi per successionem patrum 
texitur. sicut alij post alios successerunt. uel secundum generationem. uel secundum pop- 
ulationem per quam omnis rerum gestarum narratio determinatur. Cum uidelicet per has 
personas determinatas in successionibus suis quid cuius tempore factum sit ostenditur 

22 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1189, lines 14-17): “Sci- 
endum quod moyses in hoc libro est hystoriographus, texens historiam a principio mundi 
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connection between the “work of foundation”: and the “work of restoration”, a 
substantial span which he expresses in his idea of the linea porrectionis (line 
of extension). We shall see below this extension represents a central idea in 
Hugh's understanding of progress. 


2.2 The Bible in the First Two Works of Gilduin's Edition 

At the time the new community of Saint Victor was founded in Paris, the Latin 
Bible of Christians was not a firmly fixed and formed book; rather, we must as 
a rule conceive of it as a collection of books, as a library.2? For in the extreme 
case, the Bible existed as a whole series of manuscripts, in which the individual 
books of the Old and New Testaments were handed on, though in very different 
combinations.?^ If today we wish to examine a medieval author's exposition of 
the Bible, we must first of all make clear what Bible the author in question used. 
This raises the question, what function he Sacred Scriptures actually served in 
the argument of a medieval author. 


2.2.1 The Sacred Scriptures in the Cronica 

Itis not just noteworthy that Hugh of Saint Victor selected the guiding perspec- 
tive that he planned to develop in the Cronica from one of the Wisdom books of 
the Old Testament (Sir 1:26; see Col. 2:3). The reforming canon of 12th-century 
Paris anchored his chronicle in the tension between “treasure” and “wisdom,” 
which Jesus Sirach himself discussed, and thus wrote a universal history in a 
genuinely biblical light. Besides that, in the subsequent development of Hugh's 
chronicle, one finds no more biblical citations, although in the prologue he 
alludes many times to the Psalter. 

Nevertheless, Hugh’s theological categories, his teaching on the opus restau- 
rationis that immediately follows the opus conditionis, are based in a funda- 
mental way upon an interpretation of the first chapter of the book of Genesis. 
According to the Victorine in his two works on the Ark of Noah (Libellus de for- 
mation arche, De archa Noe), the place of Adam is very important in salvation 


usque ad mortem iacob. Et sicut prophetice narrat quedam que fuerunt ante creationem 
hominum, ita et in benedictionibus quedam futura predicit iacob post mortem eius." 

23 See Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1179 lines 1-5): 
"bibliotheca veteris testamenti"; see also Gilduin 13181, line 6 to 182, line 27. 

24 On the question of the biblical canon in the history of the Church see, The Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament. History of Its Interpretation, (ed.) Magne Sæbø, vol. 1, Part1 and Part 2 
(Góttingen: 1996, 2000). For the history of the Latin manuscripts of the Bible, see Forme 
e modelli della tradizione manoscritta della Bibbia, (ed.) Paolo Cherubini (Littera antiqua) 
13 (Vatican City: 2005). 
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history, and so he can place Adam in the Cronica in a theological position that 
is historiographically decisive. 

In the Cronica, Hugh begins his presentation of the unfolding of salvation 
history twice, one secundum hebraicam veritatem (Gilduin 1:49, lines 1-9), and 
then a second time secundum Lxx interpretes (Gilduin 1:66, lines 1-9). The 
structure is identical: after God has completed the creation with the creation 
of the human being (Gen. 1-2), Hugh of Saint Victor begins the restoration 
of Adam. By his disobedience (see Gen. 3), Adam is the basis for the process 
of restoration. In any case, as Hugh continues, salvation history is presented 
from the perspective of humankind. God initiated this opus restaurationis on 
account of and fully aware of the sin of humankind in Adam. The entire reach 
of time, the time of history and the time of the world, stretches into the future. 
In fact, in the development of Hugh’s Cronica there are various expressions, 
such as ab initio seculi usque ad ... (“from the beginning of the age to ...”) or 
quantum ad presens opus sufficere videbitur (“as much as will seem to suffice for 
the present work”) that should not be overlooked. Hugh inserts these each time 
in order to express a certain dynamism in the otherwise tabular presentation 
of the course of history. 

The subject of creation and the subject of the restoration is identical: God. 
According to the Cronica of Hugh of Saint Victor, whose writing De archa Noe 
has preceded, we must now recognize that the object itself is singular: human- 
ity. The Creator willed the creation that is bound to place and time, and he 
placed humanity in its midst. Beyond that, according to Hugh’s interpretation, 
especially in the Cronica, creation strives to be restored at the end of time into 
God's eternity. Hugh explains his idea in the De archa Noe, as he unfolds his 
teaching about a threefold paradise; in the middle of which the tree of life is 
planted: 


One paradise was earthly, and its inhabitant was the first, earthly Adam. 
The second is faithful; it is the Church of the saints, which the heavenly 
Adam (that is, Christ) established and inhabited. The third paradise is the 
reign of God, and eternal life, and the land of the living, or rather the living 
land in which God dwells. In the first paradise, the tree of life is a material 
tree. In the second the tree of life is the humanity of the Savior. In the 
third, the tree of life is the wisdom of God, the Word of the Father, the 
fount of life, and the origin of good, and this is truly eternal life.25 


25 Hugh of Saint Victor, Archa Noe 2.15; (ed.) Patrice Sicard, CCCM 176 (Turnhout: 2001), 
53: "Vnus terrestris, cuius incola fuit primus Adam terrenus. Secundus fidelis, quod est 
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In this segment Hugh makes clear why the Pauline teaching about the first 
and second Adam, the old and the new Adam (see Rom. 6:1; 1Cor. 15:45- 
47) is so decisive, theologically and historically for his project in the Cronica. 
Time and place are inescapably the immediate and never left-behind places 
in which the human being finds himself before the face of the Eternal. This 
self-understanding leads the human being to the insight that while he was in 
the opus conditionis, and thus in the first Paradise, he was simply “Adam”; now 
because of his disobedience, the opus restaurationis, that is, the whole history 
of humanity, concerns the “New Adam."?6 The knowledge of this connection is 
certainly of a theological nature, but in Hugh’s expression of it, it is not attained 
without historiography. 

The Cronica opens, as we said, Gilduin’s four-volume edition of Hugh’s works, 
and so outlines the theological framework for the construction of his entire 
work. Because we know today, on the basis of historical criticism, that the 
works Notule super Pentateucum and De archa Noe appeared earlier, it is possi- 
ble to understand the clearly biblical foundation of the dichotomy opus condi- 
tionis/opus restaurationis. Hugh’s Cronica obviously is historical writing, but it 
stands under a biblical sign. 

Another way in which Hugh gives a place to the Sacred Scripture in the 
Cronica is that in this work he takes up again his teaching on the canon of the 
biblical writings. He limits himself in this work to a single listing of the books, 
and so foregoes explaining the theological basis for what he does.? He divides 
the material as follows: 


1. A list of the names of the twelve minor prophets (Gilduin 1:86, lines 18- 
30); 
A list of the names of the four major prophets (Gilduin 1:87, lines 1—5). 
A list of the thirty books of the Holy Scriptures, in conjunction with the 
idea of three ordines in the Old and New Testaments (Gilduin 1:87, lines 6- 
16). 


Ecclesia sanctorum, quem fundauit et inhabitat secundus Adam celestis (id est Christus). 
Tertius celestis, qui est regnum Dei et uita eterna et terra uiuentium, uel potius terra 
uiuens in qua habitat Deus. In primo paradiso lignum uite est arbor materialis. In secundo 
lignum uite est humanitas Saluatoris. In tertio lignum uite est sapientia Dei, Verbum Patris, 
fons uite et origo boni, et hec est uere uita eterna." 

26 Boyd Taylor Coolman, The Theology of Hugh of St. Victor: An Interpretation (New York: 
2010), 13, presents the view that Hugh's restauratio consists in the human process of 
advancing toward spiritual perfection. 

27 See my earlier study, "Gehóren die Kirchenváter zur Heiligen Schrift? Zur Kanontheorie 
des Hugo von St. Viktor’ in Jahrbuch für Biblische Theologie 3 (1988): 191-199. 
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4. A list of the names of all the biblical books in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
(Gilduin 1:87, line 17-88, line 24). 

5. Concluding remarks about the great number of books which constitute 
the third order of the New Testament, which because of their number 
cannot be named individually, as well as about the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha, that is, the works that since Trent are defined as deuterocanonical 
(Gilduin 1:44, lines 1417). 

6.  Thesegment, noted above, about the three related women named Mary 
(Gilduin, 1:61), represents a unique form in which the Sacred Scriptures of 
the New Testament and some Apocrypha were included in this Cronica. 
The text of the Tres sorores is not a quotation from the Bible, but a 
narrative that our early medieval author has put to use in his own work. 


2.2.2 The Bible in the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi in Pentateucum 
Corresponding to the two texts of the opus secundum in the context of Gilduin's 
edition, it is legitimate to identify two ways in which the Sacred Scriptures are 
present. The first part, Hugh of Saint Victor's exposition of Jerome's Prologue to 
the Pentateuch, offers a theoretical, reflective access to the Bible. In his Exposi- 
cio Hugh selects lemmata from Jerome's text and comments on them. He soon 
introduces his own themes and questions, which as one should expect, express 
the concerns of his time and formulate Hugh's own interests. Among other 
things he discusses thoroughly with regard to the chapter De ordine et numero 
divinorum librorum (Gilduin 1176, line 15-177, line 27), his understanding of the 
canon of the Sacred Scriptures. In this Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi, the 
Bible is discussed insofar as it can be known and understood in its literal, book 
form. 


2.2.3 The Bible in Hugh's Notulae super Pentateucum et librum Regum 
The second part of the opus secundum, the Notule super Pentateucum et librum 
Regum, consists of Hugh's commentary on the books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus and Judges and on some verses of the book of Ruth and the Books of Kings. 
Here our Victorine turns his attention to the biblical text in its proper meaning. 
The already mentioned studies of Matthias M. Tischler about the manu- 
scripts of the Bible and the glossed Bibles of Saint Victor of Paris have unques- 
tionably deepened and broadened our knowledge enormously. Yet we do not 
have any exact information about which manuscript or manuscripts of 
Jerome's (d. 420) Latin translation of the Bible the teacher of Saint Victor had 
available around the period between 1115 and 1141. Nevertheless, Tischler was 
able to identify the three eldest complete Bibles of the Victorines. These are 
codices lat. 14395 and lat. 14396 of the Bibliothéque nationale de France and 
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manuscript 47 of the Bibliothèque Mazarine in Paris.?? This set of biblical 
manuscripts comes from the first half of the 12th century and must belong 
to the oldest library collection of the abbey2? To be able to assess historically 
Hugh's biblical text, I have compared it with various other textual witnesses. 
This collation was limited to the commentary on the books of Genesis, Exodus 
and Leviticus, and is attached to this article in a table (see the Appendix). 

A quick look shows that the differences between the 12th-century text that 
Hugh worked on and the critical text of the Vulgate prepared by the monks of 
San Girolamo in Rome?? were not on the whole particularly great. Overall the 
differences stay within a certain range both quantitatively and qualitatively. In 
the book of Genesis one can pinpoint forty-six readings that differ between 
Hugh's Bible and the critical text of the Vulgate; there are 22 examples for 
Exodus, and for Leviticus 18 more. Moreover, it is clear that the oldest Bible of 
the Parisian abbey, BnF ms. lat. 14395, which is used as a basis here, was not the 
exemplar that Hugh worked from. BnF ms. lat. 14395 witnesses to only twelve 
of Hugh's readings from Genesis, a few from Exodus, and three or possibly four 
from Leviticus. From a purely quantitative point of view, the text of Hugh's 
Bible is clearly closer to the Vulgate than the presumably Victorine Bible of his 
student Andrew.?! 

Also, the relationship between Hugh's Bible and the representatives of the 
Parisian Bible of the 13th century in the critical edition of the Benedictines in 
Rome (indicated by the siglum Q) is clearly weaker than that of Andrew's Bible. 
Of the forty-six readings in Genesis particular to Hugh, eighteen are found in 
the Parisian Bible, of the twenty-two particular readings in Exodus, six belong 
to the Parisian Bible, and of the eighteen readings proper to Leviticus four 
found entry into the Parisian Bibles. 

It is of historical interest to evaluate these findings with the texts of glossed 
manuscripts. Of the forty-six readings particular to Hugh's commentary on the 
book of Genesis, the Bible text in the Gloss on Genesis, BnF ms. lat. 14398, 
has eleven; two of the fourteen variants in Hugh's commentary on Exodus are 


28 See Tischler Bibel in Saint-Victor, 53-59 and passim, and his recent study, “Die Heilige 
Schrift als Sühneopfer? Beobachtungen und Überlegungen zur Stiftung der ältesten Vik- 
toriner Lesebibel," in Legitur in necrologio victorino, (eds.) Löffler and Gebert, 259-269. 

29 See Tischler, Bibel in Saint-Victor, 184-189, 369-377, and the earlier study of Gilbert Dahan, 
"La critique textuelle de la Bible au moyen âge et l'apport des victorins,” in Bibel und 
Exegese, (ed.) Berndt, 443-458. 

30 See the conclusion below. 

31 See Rainer Berndt, André de Saint-Victor (T 1175). Exégète et théologien, Bv 2 (Paris/Turn- 
hout: 1991), 122-123. 
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found in the Gloss on Exodus, BnF ms. lat. 14400; in the case of eighteen variant 
readings in Hugh’s commentary on Leviticus, the Gloss on Leviticus, BnF ms. 
lat. 14771 has three, and later correctors added two more. Thus it is established 
that Hugh's biblical text was in no instance based on these biblical glosses, not 
even the gloss on Genesis in BnF ms. lat. 14398. Contrariwise, the biblical texts 
of the glossed manuscripts were not influenced, or if they were, only slightly, 
by Hugh’s biblical text. 

Finally, our collation makes it possible to look at the relationship between 
Hugh and Andrew of Saint Victor, two Victorine authors who belonged to the 
first two generations at the abbey. The Heptateuch commentary of Andrew is 
available in a critical edition. The collation table shows that Andrew witnesses 
to seventeen of the forty-six variants in Hugh’s text for Genesis; for the book 
of Exodus, Andrew’s text has nine of twenty-two. Within this tally there is one 
variant in Genesis and two in Exodus that must be considered unique to Hugh, 
since they have no basis in the tradition of the Vulgate. Andrew’s biblical text 
thus shows a noteworthy affinity with that of Hugh. Probably Andrew worked 
with a manuscript at the abbey that was a copy of Hugh’s manuscript of the 
Bible. 

The comparison carried out here between texts of the Bible that circulated 
in a single, intellectually superior medieval abbey, yields two conclusions. One 
concerns the topic of this investigation: the tradition history of the textual form 
of the Bible in the Latin language can be understood as a dynamic process of 
reception. The fortunes of the handing on of Hugh of Saint Victor’s Notule super 
Pentateucum, and especially their biblical text, show that the medieval copyists 
did not simply work more or less faultily, but they had some understanding 
of the written word. The second conclusion indicates the need for further 
investigation. It concerns not only the question of the tradition of the Vulgate 
and other written witnesses in specific regions, rather than simply or primarily 
in different times. Further scholarship is especially necessary, if we want to 
understand the educational method and educational level in various regions 
that at certain are remarkable for their creativity, but which then had nothing 
to counter a period of decline and weakness. 


3 Progressive Exegetical Methods and Biblical Hermeneutics in 
These Works 


This part of our brief investigation will study with what exegetical method 
and hermeneutic Hugh of Saint Victor developed the dynamic of his salvation- 
history theology in the Cronica, the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi and 
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the Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum. The leading exegetical and 
theological principles that Hugh employed in these works will now be worked 
out using a literary approach. 


3.1 The Nature of the Received Biblical Books 

It has already been shown that a superficial examination reveals that in his 
Cronica, for his account of the time up to the birth of Christ, Hugh turns only to 
the historical books of the Old Testament and, of course, non-biblical sources. 
From the Old Testament he draws on the Pentateuch and the four books of 
Kings, which in the Vulgate of Jerome are designated the Liber Regum, as well 
as on both books of Chronicles (1-2 Par.). To identify people from the time of 
Christ and the earliest history of Christianity, naturally he uses the Gospels, 
especially Luke and Matthew. 

The first part of the Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum (Gilduin 
1199-299) contains the literary form of a biblical commentary. In this work, 
the author offers a running commentary on the beginning of the Old Testament 
Scripture, that is, the Pentateuch, the Book of Judges, one verse of Ruth, and the 
Book of Kings, that is 1-2Samuel and 1-2 Kings. In the midst of the historical 
text we have edited, he offers a series of explanations of individual verses 
and the books he has already commented on in general way, complemented 
by explanations of the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy (Gilduin 1:293- 
399). The concluding section of the Notule (Gilduin 1:300-313) considered 
from a literary point of view is not a commentary but an extended narration 
of the post-exilic history of the Jews up to the beheading of John the Baptist. 
This narration certainly reworks biblical material, but a precise biblical source 
cannot yet be identified. 

Apart from the references to Jesus Sirach in the first segment of the Prologue 
of the Cronica, Hugh turns to no other biblical text in the works under consid- 
eration here. 


32 The forthcoming editio recollecta of these Notule will have to address, on the basis of a 
collation and critical study of the complete manuscript tradition of this work, questions 
of authenticity regarding this work with reference to the findings that have been pre- 
sented here. See Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Oxford: 
1983), 83-106; Goy, Die Uberlieferung der Werke Hugos von St. Viktor. Ein Beitrag zur Kom- 
munikationsgeschichte des Mittelalters (Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittelalters) 14 
(Stuttgart: 1976), 48-53; Ralf M.W. Stammberger, "Diligens scrutator sacri eloquii. An Intro- 
duction to Scriptural Exegesis by Hugh of St. Victor’ in Manuscripts and Monastic Culture. 
Reform and Renewal in Twelfth-Century Germany, (ed.) Alison Beach (Medieval Church 
Studies) 13 (Turnhout: 2007), 241-283. 
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3.2 The Vocabulary of Progress 

In the works discussed here, Hugh uses a striking and particularly noteworthy 
vocabulary, that in the widest sense expresses movement and transferal in 
space and change, development, and progress in time. The philosophical and 
theological bases for this observation are to be found in his understanding of 
time, which he expresses succinctly but comprehensively in the Exposicio super 
Prologum Ieronimi: 


Therefore, we say that time and matter were created simultaneously. For 
time is nothing else than the succession of mutability. It came to be with 
mutable matter.55 


In the Cronica, Hugh likes to indicate movement in space and changes in gov- 
ernments using form of the lemmata transferre. Collocare?^ and (pro)movere 
express material location in space.?5 Moreover, besides its connotation of intel- 
lectual space, disponere/dispositio*® also refers to location in space. 

Based on the literary form of the Chronicle and also on comparison with 
the Book of Genesis, it is evident that time-related vocabulary referring to ori- 
gin (exoriri), succession (succedere, cursus) and beginning (ab initio, ab exor- 
dio) predominates over vocabulary referring to ending (usque ad finem), today 
(usque ad tempora nostra) and completion (consummatio). 

The author offers a key statement in this regard when he introduces his series 
regnorum ac regum ab incarnatione verbi usque ad tempora nostra: 


33 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1391, lines 22-24): 
"Propterea dicimus simul creata esse tempus et materiam. Quare tempus non est aliud 
nisi mutabilitatis successio. Que cum mutabili materia cepit esse.” See the recent study, 
Brian D. Fitzgerald, "Time, History, and Mutability in Hugh of St. Victor's Homilies on 
Ecclesiastes and De Vanitate Mundi,’ in Viator 43 (2012): 215-240, and Ineke van 't Spi- 
jker, “‘Tempus longum ... locus asper ...’: Chiaroscuro in Hugh of Saint-Victor,” in How the 
West Was Won: Essays on the Literary Imagination, the Canon and the Christian Middle Ages 
for Burcht Pranger, (ed.) Willemien Otten and Arie Johan Vanderjagt (Leiden: 2010), 377- 
392; both present readings from the standpoint of the philosophy of history about Hugh's 
understanding of time, particularly in the Homilie in Ecclesiasten. 

34 See, for example, Cronica, Prologus, (Gilduin 1:43, lines 24-25): “Redi ergo fili ad cor tuum. 
et considera qualiter in eo disponere et collocare debeas ..." 

35 See note 59 below. 

36 See, for example, Hugh of Saint Victor, Cronica, Prologus, (Gilduin 1:44, lines 18-19): “Taliter 
dispono in corde meo omnes per ordinem in linea naturalis numeri.” 
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We have divided into two parts the line of calculation by which we 
measure the course of the present age stretching its upper part from the 
origin of the world to the Incarnation of the Word. We extended its lower 
and subsequent part from the Incarnation of the Word down to us.?” 


The linea porrectionis (line of succession) is a key concept of our Victorine, to 
express the timeline in his work (porrigere, sequi, currere, retinere). It expresses 
Hugh’s understanding of series and succession (series, successio), which are not 
for him just a series of persons and events, but above all a succession in time.58 

Finally, one can notice a specifically Victorine manner of speaking about 
the serial character and path of the text. Most often in the Cronica as in the 
Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi and the Notule, Hugh understands the text 
as a narration. In his interpretation, a narration is serial in structure because 
it is littera.?? For Hugh of Saint Victor the littera inevitably forms the starting 
point for every reception of and reflection upon the word of Sacred Scripture, 
so that his invitation, sed modo veniamus ad litteram^? (“but now let us come to 
the letter") is like a continuo that underlies and supports his commentary on 
the historical books of the Old Testament. 


3.3 The Exposicio in Prologum Ieronimi 

Hugh of Saint Victor placed his commentary on Jerome's prologue to his trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch at the beginning of his Notule super Pentateucum. This 
was an unusual procedure in the Latin literature of the Middle Ages. Hugh, as a 
teacher of the Bible at Saint Victor in 12th-century Paris, took it for granted that 
when he undertook to explain the Bible he would emulate the Church Father of 


37 Cronica, (Gilduin 1:17, lines 3-6): "Lineam namque computationis qua presentis seculi 
cursum metimur in gemina partiti sumus. superiorem eius partem ab exordio seculi 
usque ad incarnationem uerbi porrigentes. subteriorem atque posteriorem ab incarna- 
tione uerbi deorsum ad nos usque extendimus.” See a similar division in Notule super 
Pentateucum (Gilduin 1:300, lines 5-8): "Linea ergo porrectionis ab adam usque in finem 
seculi per successionem patrum texitur. sicut alij post alios successerunt. uel secundum 
generationem. uel secundum populationem per quam omnis rerum gestarum narratio 
determinatur" 

38 See, for example, Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1188, 
lines 7-8): “Et sciendum quare tota ista series et porrectio temporis. dividenda est ...” 

39 Compare expressions such as “sacrum eloquium narrat quedam secundum litteram conu- 
enienter ...” or “contempnis quod corporaliter et uisibiliter gestum littera narrat ..." Hugh 
of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum (Gilduin 1:175, lines 12-13 and 176 lines 910). 

40 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1393, lines 21-22). 
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Bethlehem. However, Hugh is not content with a literal explanation of Jerome's 
text. Going far beyond the concerns of Jerome's Prologue, Hugh uses the oppor- 
tunity to anchor the Sacred Scriptures in the life of the Church and in theology. 
Of course, Hugh’s Exposicio also fulfills the criteria that the treatises offering 
accessus ad auctores specify, but that does not exhaust his concerns.*! 

We have already laid out the formal, literary structure of the Exposicio 
super Prologum Ieronimi in Pentateucum. Here our concern is to approach it 
exegetically and theologically. One can identify five thematic blocks of material 
(the numbering used earlier is put in parentheses): 


(1.0) Commentary on "Desiderius proprium nomen est." 

(11—5) Sacred Scripture: its uniqueness and the ways of exposition 
proper to it. 

(1.612) Sacred Scripture: scope and canonicity. 

(113-16) Sacred Scripture: its reader 

(117-22) The Pentateuch 


The very first sentence of the chapter "Which Scriptures must rightly be called 
divine?" (1.1) states the question that Hugh considers in this work: 


It is necessary first to instruct the reader of the Sacred Scriptures so that 
he knows which scriptures are the only ones worthy to be honored with 
the name of the godhead, for certain ones, having spoken according to 
the spirit of this world have written many things.*? 


Whoever undertakes to read the Sacred Scriptures must first of all form an idea 
of the nature of this collection of books. 

Then the Victorine describes the poets and philosophers as those who have 
written entertaining and useful things according to the spirit of the world. 
However, all writings reason do not attain that truth in which the salvation 


41 See the detailed discussion in Grover A. Zinn, Jr, “Hugh of St. Victor's De scripturis et 
scriptoribus sacris as an Accessus Treatise for the Study of the Bible,’ in Traditio 52 (1997): 
111—134, and Alastair J. Minnis, Medieval Theory of Authorship: Scholastic Literary Attitudes 
in the Later Middle Ages, 2nd ed. (Aldershot: 1988). 

42 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1:170, lines 18-21): “Que 
scripture merito diuine appellari debent. Lectorem diuinarum scripturarum primum 
instruere oportet, ut sciat que scripture diuinitatis nomine singulariter digne sint hon- 
orari. Nam quidam secundum spiritum huius mundi locuti multa scripserunt." 
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of the soul resides; without it all is vain.^? The object of all the writings of the 
world is nothing else than “the work of foundation,” while the Sacred Scriptures 
are concerned with nothing but what constitutes the “work of restoration.”“4 
Hugh treats all other differences between the literature of the world and the 
Bible as consequences of this basic idea (1:1-5). 

It is thus clear that from the first beginnings of his work, Hugh of Saint Victor 
understood Sacred Scripture in its literary entirety and theological uniqueness 
to be that authority in the Church upon which everything must be specifically 
based. The Scripture shows that it expresses the word of the “work of restora- 
tion” From this perspective there emerged in their full significance Hugh's 
care about the extent of the Sacred Scriptures and their inner arrangement as 
well as his judgment regarding the canonicity of individual books or groups of 
books. 

As part of this, as everyone knows, Hugh of Saint Victor defends in many of 
his works a carefully worked out teaching on the canon of the Sacred Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments.# The versions of this teaching on the canon in 
the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (1:6-12) must, according to the currently 
prevailing relative chronology of his works, rank as the earliest, pending the 
continuing work on the edition of Abbot Gilduin. In his understanding of 
the scope and content of the Bible, Hugh takes up patristic, Augustinian, and 
Hieronimian elements and orders them so that they relate coherently to one 
another. The one innovation that Hugh introduces consists in his attempt to 
present the Sacred Scriptures not as a closed corpus of writing. He wants to 
give the Fathers of the Church and their writings a place in the Bible, as a 
tertius ordo in the New Testament, corresponding to the tertius ordo of the 
Old Testament, which includes the late rabbinic Wisdom writings.^$ What was 
Hugh's intention is this undertaking? 


43 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1:170, lines 21-22 and 23- 
25): "Legimus carmina poetarum in quibus cum delectatione non nulla etiam utilitas est... 
sed ad illam ueritatem non pertingunt in qua salus anime est sine qua frustra est quicquid 
est.” 

44 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1:172, lines 3-5): "Aliarum 
scripturarum omnium materia est in operibus conditionis. Diuinarum scripturarum 
materia in operibus restaurationis constat.” 

45 See above, note 27. 

46 Itis not possible here to go into the questions about what is a “Church Father" or a “Doctor 
of the Church.” On this see Johannes Arnold, Rainer Berndt, and Ralf M.W. Stammberger 
(eds.), Vater der Kirche. Ekklesiales Denken von den Anfängen bis in die Neuzeit, Festschrift 
fiir H.-J. Sieben (Paderborn: 2004); Rainer Berndt, Michel Fédou (eds.), Les réceptions des 
Pères de l'Église au moyen âge. Le devenir de la tradition ecclésiale. Congrès du Centre 
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The first volume of Gilduin’s edition as now established presents with refer- 
ence to the arrangement of the works a complete edition of Hugh’s Cronica, 
followed by the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi together with the Notule 
super Pentateucum. In this perspective, the Magister Victorinorum presents two 
points of view: 


(1) Fundamentally the history of mankind is open, once the Creator has 
acted. From the standpoint of creation, this can only be conceived of in 
the form of two phases. Opus conditionis and opus restaurationis signify 
two phases, but only one action, namely, God’s work for the salvation of 
the entire world (see Rom. 6-8). Creation, once begun, will necessarily 
end at some point. Meanwhile, God and his salvation are present con- 
tinually. Hugh has chosen the form of a world chronicle to express this 
insight, not least because a chronicle remains in itself open. The one who 
leads it forward makes present the salvation of the beginning. 

(2) Seen from a theological perspective, Hugh of Saint Victor is concerned 
with the very heart of the Christian understanding of the world. Whoever 
thinks that God’s work of salvation history can be grasped and described 
completely with the tools of human historiography labors under a grave 
misunderstanding. “Work of foundation” and “work of restoration” signify 
theological facts that can only be known thanks to the Sacred Scriptures 
by means of created insight, that is, human rationality. Insofar as Hugh 
seeks to interpret the time of the Church by means of his idea of the 
"ordo patrum," which should be part of the canon, he wants to make 
theologically certain what he expressed historiographically in his Cronica: 
the Church understands the one Sacred Scripture as given by God and so 
takes care that the world of this literary corpus is materially present in 
every age. The teaching of the tertius ordo of the New Testament offers 
the corresponding theology. The dichotomy, “work of foundation"/^work 
of restoration" unfolds in Hugh's Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi with 
the full force of its salvation-history dynamic. 


34 The Hermeneutic of Distinction 
We have seen that Hugh’s primary concern at the beginning of his exegetical 
and theological work, in the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi followed by the 


Sèvres —Facultés jésuites de Paris (11-14 juin 2008) (Archa Verbi. Subsidia) 10 (Münster: 
2013), especially François Dolbeau, “La formation du Canon des Pères, du 1ve au Vie siècle,” 
17—39. 
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Notule super Pentateucum, consists in distinguishing the literature of the world 
from the literature of God, the Sacred Scriptures. While the former is animated 
by the spirtus mundi, the latter is guided by the spiritus Dei.4” The alie scripture 
(see Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi; Gilduin 1:172, lines 5 and 7) are therefore 
laced with erroneous statements that hinder true knowledge of God. Insofar as 
scriptura sacra contains what is earthly, it strives to turn this to heavenly praise: 


Moreover, as what in them can be thought to speak of the divine casts 
the mind of the reader down to earthly things because of the falsehood 
it contains, so what in Sacred Scripture seems to be earthly, by true 
acknowledgement of the Creator, which is to be commended in all these 
things, lifts up to divine and heavenly things that are to be thought about 
and loved.*8 


As the Victorine defines the object of the alie scripture as the “work of founda- 
tion,” so the content of sacra scriptura is the “work of restoration.” 


8.41 The Canonical Scriptures: The Place of True Knowledge of God 

The necessity of distinguishing sacra scriptura from alie scripture is vital for 
Judaism as well as for Christianity. It is no insignificant matter to be able to 
identify and establish the “testament.’49 The canon of the Scriptures is the 
literary space which shows one and the same historical form shared with 
other literatures, namely word and text, but is nevertheless fundamentally 
different from them. Jews and Christians believe that a Sacred Scripture has 
been entrusted to them both to receive and to hand on that, notwithstanding 
its historical and human form(s), presents the authentic word of God. Thus, 
this Holy Scripture makes possible true and certain knowledge of God, while 


47 See above, note 42. 

48 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1172, lines 811): “Propte- 
rea sicut id quod in eis diuinum dici putatur legentis animum per adiunctam falsitatem 
ad terrena precipitat. ita quoque quod in scriptura sacra terrenum esse uidetur per ueram 
creatoris agnitionem que in hijs omnibus commendatur ad diuina et celestia cogitanda et 
amanda exaltat.’ 

49 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1181, lines 1216): “Tes- 
tamentum dicitur sacra scriptura humana consuetudine dante occasionem. Antiquitus 
enim qui carebant liberis adoptabant sibi filios. et cum constituebant illos heredes uoca- 
bant testes. et scribebant cyrographum. non erat tamen ita ratum quin posset mutari 
nisi mortuo testatore. Similiter deus unum solum filium habens ex natura. multos uoluit 
adoptare ex gratia.” 
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the alie scripture are always to be read with theological reservation.5? The list of 
canonical writings that comprised the one Sacred Scripture of both testaments 
was therefore the bibliotheca that kept safe God's word.5! 


3.4.2 The Senses of Scripture 

Hugh of Saint Victor’s idea of the Bible, as the Exposicio super Prologum Ieron- 
imi shows, is of a formal nature. The biblical narration does not stand out 
through a special “sacred” content. Rather, God himself counts as the author 
of both the Old and New Testaments. According to the opinion of the Church 
Fathers, in the Old Testament God made use of different authors, beginning 
from Moses and the prophets up to David and Solomon. The New Testament in 
its entirety is about the Incarnate Word, to whom every single evangelist and 
epistle writer bears witness. 

As far as its content goes, Holy Scripture indicates that the “works of restora- 
tion” are its subject matter. These “works of restoration” are contained in the 
narration of sacra scriptura, but they must be freed from the mundane sur- 
roundings of the alie scripture. For this setting free of the eloquium divinum, 
the exegesis practiced from the earliest times by Christians made use of the 
senses of Scripture. So Hugh of Saint Victor teaches: 


The sacred word is expounded according to a triple understanding. The 
first explanation is historical; in it one considers the primary signification 
of the words regarding the things about which it is concerned. However, 
the sacred word has a special property that is different from other writ- 
ings, because the things that are first described by words are presented as 
signifying by themselves, instead of by word, still other things.5? 


50 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi, (Gilduin 1:172, lines 5-8): "Item 
alie scripture si quam ueritatem docent non sine contagione erroris est si quam bonitatem 
commendare uidentur. uel malicie mixta est ut non sit pura. aut sine cognitione et 
dilectione dei est ut non sit perfecta.” 

51 On the Bible as bibliotheca see Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi 
(Gilduin 1:179, lines 1-5 and 1:181, line 1-182 line 27). 

52 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi, (Gilduin 1172, lines 12-17): “De 
triplici intelligencia sacri eloquij. Secundum triplicem intelligenciam exponitur sacrum 
eloquium. Prima expositio est historica. in qua consideratur prima uerborum significatio 
ad res ipsas de quibus agitur. Habet enim sacrum eloquium proprietatem quamdam ab 
alijs scripturis differentem quod in eo primum per uerba que recitantur de rebus quibus- 
dam agitur. que rursum res uice uerborum ad significationem aliarum rerum proponun- 
tur.” Likewise, Cronica, Prologus (Gilduin 1:46, lines 19-20). 
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Hugh understands the theology of the senses of Scripture and their applica- 
tion in the exegesis of a given biblical text as the way to understand, proclaim, 
and declare to oneself the opus restaurationis that is the content of the Sacred 
Scriptures. From the perspective of secular literature, that is, Hugh's alie scrip- 
ture, the theology regarding the sense of Scripture is a form of literary theory. 
From a theological point of view about the distinction between the “work of 
foundation” and the “work of restoration,” the senses of Scripture make it pos- 
sible in the course of the exegesis of a scriptural verse or pericope to sift out the 
word of the opus restaurationis from the many words of the surrounding opus 
conditionis. 


3.4.3 History: Historia and Allegoria 

In the Cronica Hugh took up a procedure widely employed in his time and put 
it to the service of the “work of restoration.” In this work he does not make 
use of his terminology regarding salvation history. Instead, here he chooses an 
indirect path. On the one hand, he bases his Cronica on the Pauline distinction 
between the Old Adam and the New Adam. On the other hand, he has recourse 
in the prologue of the Cronica to the teaching about the spiritual senses, 
especially to explain history in relation to allegory: 


Historia is the account of events that are expressed through the first 
meaning of the letter. Allegoria consists in this: through something occur- 
ring in history that is found in the literal sense, something past, present 
or future, is indicated.53 


In his Cronica, Hugh clearly expounds history. He recounts in the interplay of 
the many series of his work the history of the world from its beginning up to 
the most recent time. In a unique move the Victorine then subjects this world 
history to a twofold allegorical interpretation. He discusses the first allegorical 
meaning when he places the beginning of his world history, as he expounded it 
in the book of Genesis,°* under the scheme of the difference between “work of 


53 Hugh of Saint Victor, Cronica, Prologus (Gilduin 1:46, lines 20—23): “Hystoria est rerum 
gestarum narratio, per primam littere significationem expressa. Allegoria est cum per 
factum historie quod in sensu littere inuenitur. Aliud siue preteriti. siue presentis. siue 
futuri temporis factum innuitur." 

54 See above, note 44, and most recently Patrice Sicard, Théologies victorines: Études d'histoire 
doctrinale médiévale et contemporaine (Paris: 2008), 21-24, has taken a look at the Cron- 
ica. He underlines the significance of the distinction between "opus conditionis—opus 
restaurationis,” but the second dichotomy, “Old Adam—New Adam,’ eludes him. 
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foundation” and “work of restoration.” Hugh expresses the second allegorical 
meaning when he places his Cronica under the dichotomy of the Old Adam 
and the New Adam. With this twofold strategy Hugh of Saint Victor defended 
his theology from the possibility of being stuck in the past, in favor of an 
actual, contemporary look at the present. In Book 6 of the Didascalicon, a 
teaching about the forms of knowledge that appeared between the Notule 
super Pentateucum and the Cronica, Hugh endorsed this position with a clear 
distinction: “Historia follows the order of time; the order of understanding is 
more suitable for allegory.’ 

As a result of this conviction, Hugh is insistent that New Testament is rightly 
preferred to the Old Testament, because it contains the truth in an open 
manner.55 


3.4.4 The Future: Tropologia and Anagogia 
In the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi and also in the Prologus Cronicorum, 
Hugh lays out his understanding of the tropological and anagogical senses of 
the Holy Scripture. 

In the introduction to the Cronica, he writes: 


Tropology occurs when in what we have heard has occurred we recognize 
what we should do. For this reason it is rightly called “tropology,” that is, 
speech that is turned back, or a “turned back" discourse, for we turn back 
the discourse of an narrative about other things to our own instruction, 
when by reading the deeds of others we fashion them into an example for 
our own life.56 


By tropology Hugh clearly means not just an intellectual process, in which it 
is a matter of a practice-oriented appropriation of a prior theological insight. 
Tropological scriptural exposition is concerned with something incomparably 
more. Granted that Sacred Scripture in its essence truly refers only to the 
saving activity of God and so conceived presses toward the New Adam only, 


55 Hugh of Saint Victor, Didascalicon, (ed.) José Luis Narvaja (Gilduin 1:422, lines 2-3; com- 
pare ibidem lines 5-7). 

56 Hugh of Saint Victor, Cronica, Prologus (Gilduin 1:46, lines 23-27): “Tropologia est cum 
in eo quod factum audiuimus quid nobis sit faciendum agnoscimus. Vnde etiam recte 
tropologia. id est. sermo conuersus. siue loqutio replicata nomen accepit. quare nimirum 
aliene narrationis sermonem ad nostram tunc eruditionem conuertimus; cum facta alio- 
rum legendo ea nobis ad exemplum uiuendi conformamus.” 
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for our Victorine typology can only consist in the choice of this New Adam as 
an exemplum vivendi and in the corresponding reshaping of the reality of one’s 
own life. For the Victorine in this lies the proper and chief way of shaping the 
future. 

Already in the Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi, Hugh had specified: 


Allegory is named, so to speak, “strange speaking,” because one thing is 
said but another is indicated. Allegory is, moreover, divided into “simple 
allegory” and “anagogy.” A simple allegory occurs when a visible occur- 
rence signifies another visible occurrence. Anagogy, that is, upward move- 
ment, is expressed in a visible occurrence.*” 


In his commentary on the books of the Old Testament, Hugh, the scriptural 
expositor, refers to different frameworks for the particular present of a human 
being. As we have already shown above,°® he knows two phases (status) and 
three times (tempora). This calls attention to a misunderstanding of the Vic- 
torine's teaching, which would take status and tempora simply chronologically, 
that is, literally, ad litteram. The chronology is a decisive basis and comprehen- 
sive starting point for a salvation-history theology. However, the literal explana- 
tion of world history and the Bible absolutely demands allegorical and tropo- 
logical completion. Therefore, near the end of his Exposicio super Prologum 
Ieronimi, Hugh also insists: 


Within this book [i.e. Genesis] two things are particularly to be noted, 
namely the truth of deeds and the form of words. Hence, as we know the 
truth of things through the truth of words, so on the contrary, by the truth 
that is known about things we will more easily know the truth of words, 
and in this way we will be raised through this historical narrative to an 
understanding of higher things.5? 


57 Exposicio super Prologum leronimi (Gilduin 1172, lines 24-27): "Dicitur allegoria quasi 
alieni loquium. quare aliud dicitur et aliud significatur. Que subdiuiditur in simplicem 
allegoriam. et anagogen. et est simplex allegoria. cum per uisibile factum aliud uisibile 
factum significatur. Anagoge id est sursum ductio cum per uisibile factum declaratur." 

58 See above, note 21. 

59 Hugh of Saint Victor, Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi (Gilduin 1189, line 19-190, line 3): 
"In hoc autem libro duo precipue attendenda sunt scilicet ueritas rerum gestarum. et 
forma uerborum. quare sicut per ueritatem uerborum cognoscimus ueritatem rerum; 
ita econtra cognita ueritate rerum. facilius cognoscemus ueritatem uerborum. quare per 
istam historicam narrationem ad altiorum rerum intelligentiam promouebimut.’ 
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Only if one notes and accepts that the Christological structure of the Sacred 
Scriptures as the way to its allegorical and tropological meaning is the raison 
d’être of creation as a whole, does the dynamic of salvation come to light.59 
Hugh stands as a witness for this truth in the first two works in Gilduin's edition 
of his writings. 


4 Conclusion 


In harmony with the Fathers of the Church, Hugh of Saint Victor calls the 
appropriate way for a human being to respond to God's word, fides. Hugh 
presents what exactly he means by this in his various works in ever new 
approaches, and above all in his major work, The Sacraments of the Christian 
Faith, Book One, Part 10.8! 

Hugh understood from the beginning and generally that his way of think- 
ing was mediated to him in words. Therefore, he must express in words the 
connection between the mystery of the world as *work of foundation" and the 
understanding a human being can have of it. Hugh's basic word for this is sacra- 
mentum, sacrament. In his brief theological summa, Sententie de divinitate, he 
explains this as follows: 


We have treated of the object [of Sacred Scripture] and distinguished 
it into these three, namely, the sacrament of the Incarnation, the sacra- 
ments that preceded it from the beginning of the world, and those that 
follow it until the end of the world ... Hence, to perfectly explain the entire 
subject matter of the Sacred Scriptures, we must consider the sacraments, 
and first the sacrament of the Incarnation of Christ, which is the first and 
greatest and supreme sacrament. I call it first, not in time, but in dignity, 
because it is, as it were, the sacrament of sacraments, and for its sake all 
others, preceding or following, have been instituted.62 


60 On the idea of historical development in the Middle Ages, see Richard W. Southern, 
“Aspects of the European Tradition of Historical Writing: 2. Hugh of St Victor and the Idea 
of Historical Development," in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 21 (1971):159-179. 
61 For a recent discussion see Fabrizio Mandreoli, La teologia della fede nel De sacramentis 
christiane fidei di Ugo di San Vittore (Corpus Victorinum. Instrumenta) 4 (Münster: 2011). 
62 See Hugh of Saint Victor, Sent. Div., Prologus, Ambrogio Piazzoni, “Ugo di San Vittore, 
‘auctor’ delle "Sententie de divinitate’? in Studi Medievali 23 (1982): 861-955, here 921: 
“Egimus iam de materia et distinximus eam in hec tria, scilicet sacramentum incarnationis 
et sacramenta precedentia a principio mundi et subsequentia usque ad finem seculi ... A 
modo ut perfecte materiam omnem diuinarum scripturarum explicemus agendum est 
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The Incarnation of God’s Word precedes, not temporally but theologically, 
all the other words God has spoken. Because the master of Saint Victor under- 
stands the sacramentum incarnationis to be the primordial sacrament, he high- 
lights a decisive connection between the entire creation and the God who cre- 
ated it. All that is exists for the sake of the sacramentum incarnationis. To a way 
of thinking that considers only the historical meaning of the Old Testament, 
this decisive connection necessarily remains closed. If the scriptura divina is 
read simply historiographically as the history of humanity, but in fact it unfolds 
before the face of God, the underlying salvific act of its primordial grounding 
remains hidden. According to Hugh, only by accepting the God-given sacra- 
mentum fidei does the primordial grounding become accessible to a human 
being. 

In modern research on the work of Hugh of Saint Victor, it seems that his 
pedagogy of the various sciences receives ever greater emphasis. Scholars’ spir- 
itual and religious interests have more and more concentrated on reading and 
interpreting the Bible.58 This tendency rests mainly on a wide reception of the 
Didascalicon, resulting from a certain overestimate of Hugh's intellectual inter- 
ests to the neglect of his genuinely theological concerns. Hugh's teaching about 
the sciences, even the Didascalicon, rests on a sacramental understanding that 
wishes to clearly distinguish the “work of foundation" from the “work of restora- 
tion." 64 

Hugh's treatise on faith already mentioned above (De sacramentis chris- 
tianae fidei 1.10) presents an exception, because according to the early medieval 
organization of theology, he first treated faith from the standpoint of fun- 
damental theology. Because of this, Hugh's teaching on the growth of faith 
stands out. In conjunction with his well-known dynamic understanding of 
time, which not only grasped the three phases of salvation history (ante legem, 
sub lege, tempus gratie) as succeeding one another, but also thought of them 
as contemporaneous in the course of history, Hugh constructed in this part of 


de sacramentis et primo de sacramento incarnationis Christi quod primum et maximum 
et summum sacramentum est. Primum dico non tempore sed dignitate quia ipsum est 
quasi sacramentum sacramentorum et propter ipsum omnia alia uel precedentia uel 
subsequentia sunt instituta" Boyd Taylor Coolman's generally useful work Theology of 
Hugh of Saint Victor remains strictly narrative, so that God as the subject of creation and 
faith is barely touched on. 

63 On account of their outstanding quality, I offer as an example only the numerous works 
of Gilbert Dahan. 

64 See on this Hanns Peter Neuheuser, “Bibel und Sakrament. Die Lehre Hugos von Sankt 
Viktor über die Heilsinstrumente anhand seiner beiden Hauptwerke Didascalicon und De 
sacramentis, in Berndt, Schrift, Schreiber, 297—333. 
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his De sacramentis christianae fidei the basis for a Christian social teaching. Its 
criterion is the individual growth of the human being in faith. Hugh’s aware- 
ness that times change, while faith grows, rested on a profound knowledge of 
Western philosophy and a pragmatic pedagogy. 

The sacramentum fidei impresses its seal on the life of human beings. Every 
Christian rule of life, from the gospel to the Regula Benedicti, to the Regula 
Augustini, which the Victorines placed themselves under, aimed at letting the 
salvation of God, understood and grasped in salvific faith, become historical in 
the fullness of individual lives. So Hugh Saint Victor can say: 


Knowledge of the truth does not cause perfection, unless the habit of 
virtue follows. Therefore, what he calls most brilliant doctrine arises from 
a state of virtue, for the teacher of understanding is experience, and each 
person knows about the virtue that he has learned not only by hearing 
but also by tasting and doing.65 


Appendix 


In these tables I would like to present a preliminary investigation of the Bible that 
Hugh of Saint Victor worked with in writing his Commentary on the Pentateuch. For 
this purpose I refer to the biblical text as far as one can reconstruct it from Hugh’s 
commentary on the books Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus (see Gilduin 1: Notule super 
Pentateucum, 194-258). 

Guided by the usual method of referencing the Bible (first column), Hugh’s readings 
(second column) are compared to those of the critical edition of the Vulgate (third 
column: Biblia sacra iuxta latinam vulgatam versionem, vol. 1: Genesis, vol. 2: Exodus- 
Leviticus [Rome 1926, 1929]). If the textual apparatus of this edition indicates witnesses 
from Hugh's writings, these are indicated in the fourth column. 

Finally, the last three columns (Biblia victorina; Glossa victorina; Andreas in Hep- 
tateuchum) list readings of contemporary versions of the Bible that Hugh could have 
known or even used. First the table will refer to the oldest Victorine Bible known today 
(dating from around 130-1140). It consists of three manuscripts.96 The first, (BnF, ms. 


65 See Hugh of Saint Victor, Super Hierarchiam Dionisii 7.7, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, CCM 178 
(Turnhout: 2015), 744—748: “Non enim perfectum facit cognitio ueritatis, nisi habitus vir- 
tutis subsequatur. Iccirco lucidissimam doctrinam uocat, quae in habitu uirtutis constat, 
quia magistra intelligendi experientia est, et ille optime uirtutem nouit qui eam non audi- 
endo solum sed et gustando et faciendo didicit." 

66 Fora thorough study of this manuscript see Tischler, Die Bibel in Saint-Victor, 53-59. 
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lat. 14395) consists of Genesis, Exodus and Leviticus. We will proceed in the same way 
with regard to the oldest Victorine gloss on the book of Genesis (sixth column), which 
Matthias M. Tischler has dated to around 1130, and which originated from Laon (BnF, 
lat.14398).57 Column seven indicates those readings which Andrew of Saint Victor, who 
has been considered Hugh's student, displays in his Expositio super Heptateuchum, eds. 
Charles H. Lohr and Rainer Berndt, CCCM 53 (Turnhout: 1986). 

The siglum “H” refers to Hugh’s readings, and “V” refers to the Vulgate's reading. 


Gen. Hugo Vg. Testimonies for Biblia Glossa Andreas 
In Genesim Hugh's reading victorina  victorina in Hepta 
1,2 tenebre erant om. erant GCABHXIIXOBA H(erant H H 
DV" CAM" BDF' QSM add, s. l.) 
2,4 iste sunt om. sunt ALB X2 V? WBDF H(sunt H H 
add. s. L.) 
2,5 oriretur oreretur AIIEZBA?TM 9 H H oriebatur 
@AMP YO 
2,9 autem etiam - V V V 
2,16 deus om. GC V V V 
2,18 adiutorium adiutorem AXTIIBATM®O H H - 
94M P WBDF 2M Q 
3,4 om. morte morte XM QM V V V 
moriemini 
3,7 se esse esse se AXOBT®O™M V V - 
WDFM Q 
3,8 om. Dei Domini Dei X V V H 
317 maledicta erit om. erit - V V V 
4,15 interfecerit interficeret O* V V = 
5,31 om. uero Noe uero CXM V V - 
6,5 om.hominum malitia - V V V 
hominum 
6,11 om. autem est autem B V V H 
8,4 requieuit requieuit-que £T YP QM V V V 
8,6 emisit dimisit OSI V V V 
9,2 animantia animalia CP V V H 
9,22 nudata nuda G?C*IIATM o H H - 
@AM? P WDM QJ 


67 See Tischler, Die Bible in Saint-Victor, 384-386. 
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Gen. Hugo Vg. Testimonies for Biblia Glossa Andreas 
In Genesim Hugh’s reading victorina victorina in Hepta 
10,1 hee haec AB B O? V8 OSI H H - 
10,32 hee sunt om. sunt @P H hi filii V 
11,28 mortuus mortuusque QM V V H 
12,13 om.te obsecro te ws V V - 
12,20 precepit precepitque - V V H 
1418 om. rex Salem - V V V 
14,22  Leuabo leuo wr V V V 
1714 om. Suo populo suo Oo V V H 
182  Leuasset eleuasset LOMB p* y/DFM V V H 
- oculos suos om. suos YDF V V V 
18,13  uxortua om. OMM p2 QSJ H H V 
19,27 om. autem YI V V - 
20,1 Austral australem - V V - 
20,16 te esse te AH V V H 
22,2 om. unigenitum TIC V V V 
24,14 om. ego XT* Z OS V H H 
24,32 camelorum eius AXIIZOMATMOo H H H 
QAM p y Q 
25,33 om. ergo 00^ V V - 
2622 Me nos — V V — 
27,28 Dues dominus ANIZXTM®O H H - 
@AMG P yBDM Q 
27,37 constituit constitui - V V V 
37,25 Resina resinam X ZTM 2" V V H 
3818 concubitum coitum - V V = 
44,10 sententiam uestram AH V V H 
uestram sententiam 
49,11 inuino om. in G* X YM T* M* P2 H H V 
V BDF*M( 
- in sanguine om.in GCXXOBOHYBPDF H(add.s. V H 
QS'M L) 
49,12  pulchriores om. sunt IIP'Y OM V V H 
sunt 
- dentes eius om. eius VB OM V V H 
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For the table regarding the Book of Exodus, we have generally used the same outlines as 


for Genesis, but as representative of the Glossa on Exodus we have used the Victorine 


manuscript lat. 14400 from the Parisian Bibliothéque nationale de France, which Tis- 
chler dates to the middle of the 12th century.58 


Ex. Hugo Vg. Testimonies for Biblia Glossa Andreas 
In Exodum Hugh’s reading victorina  victorina in Hepta 

35 om. enim m V V H 

1,11 Ramasse Ramasse X Rameses Rameses — 

12,17 om. Ipsa O V V V 

12,30 lacet jaceret - V V V 

14,25 dixeruntque dixerunt ergo C V V - 

14,27 fugientibus fugientibusque BO V V - 

15,14 ascenderunt  attenderunt omnes cod. H H H 

1614  tonsum tunsum AZXIICZBTM* V V 

@RAZ*GV O yBDM 
QSIM 

16,22 collegit collegerunt - V V V 

16,32 exea ex eo C V V - 

17,14 om. ob II FM V V V 

19,20 In super — V V — 

20,7 om. Domini T QM V V H 

22,27  estenim inv. X ZM p YDM V V solum est 
operietur operitur A VP ÿB°DM V V - 

23,9 om. enim 7 V V H 

24,12 om. autem — V V — 

24,16 septima septimo A6 QM V H - 

30,32 Facies facietis QM V V H 

32,24 egressus egressus-que TIC V V H 

33,14 tibidabo dabo tibi QM V V H 

33,19 ostendam tibi ostendam omne XM O QM V V H 
omnebonum bonum tibi 

68 See Tischler, Die Bible in Saint-Victor, 389-390. 
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The following table on the Book of Leviticus lacks the column we used to indicate 


Andrew’s readings. As Andrew announced in his Commentary on Leviticus, ed. Lohr 


and Berndt, 170 lines 506-507 (“nunc litterae, quam illi indiscussam reliquerunt, insis- 


tamus"), Andrew did not comment on one verse which is not to be found in Hugh's 


Commentary. Therefore, both authors do not have any common Bible as regards the 


Book of Leviticus. As the oldest Victorine witness of the Glossa on Leviticus we have 


used ms. Lat. 14771 from the Bibliothèque nationale de France (mid-12th century).9? 


Lev. Hugo Vg. Testimonies for Biblia Glossa 
In Leviticum Hugh’s reading victorina victorina 
2,11 Ac nec GAHZXBTM®OP H V 
YO 

2,15 Super eas supra vide app. superea  supeream 
4,2 Si cum - V V 

5,6 Offered offerat ov V V 

- de gregibus agnam agnam de gregibus QS V H 

5,15 om. Si - V V 

5,17 Que si QSJ H H 

- de hijs ex his - V V 

- lege domini iny. ZLO V in lege 

Domini 

7,9 om. eius - V 

7:10  diuidetur per per singulos - V V 

singulos diuidetur 
7,14 offertur offeretur AHXTICXTAM OM. H H 
WB2 
719 tetigerit aliquid iny. - V V 
- immundus mundus OST V (post 
corr.) 

9,1 om. Ad - V V 

9,15 om. Offerens - V V 

9,222 om. Et T @AZGVP p* WBDF2M V V 

1616 tabernaculum tabernaculo CA” AO V8 V V 

23,11  sanctificabo sanctificabit - V V 


69 See Tischler, Die Bibel in Saint-Victor, 61-62 and 426-428. 


CHAPTER 7 


Following in the Footsteps of Hugh: Exegesis at 
Saint Victor, 1142-1242 


Frans van Liere 


1 Introduction: The Influence of Hugh of Saint Victor 


Scriptural exegesis at the Abbey of Saint Victor after 1142 was dominated by two 
main figures: Andrew and Richard of Saint Victor. Both took their inspiration 
from Hugh of Saint Victor, albeit in different and at times conflicting ways, as 
we will see. It is to Hugh, then, that we must turn first. The spiritual formation of 
the canons at the abbey of Saint Victor, as envisioned by Hugh of Saint Victor in 
his Didascalicon, consisted primarily of a program of articulated reading. The 
main text that was read was, of course, the Bible. Hugh’s pedagogy was aimed 
at the personal spiritual growth of his students rather than their purely intel- 
lectual instruction, although, in his view, the former was a necessary condition 
for the latter. For Hugh, the ultimate goal of his program of study was to restore 
Man from his fallen state by redeeming him from ignorance and inordinate 
desires. Hugh envisioned a stringent program of reading and memorization of 
Sacred Scripture, starting with its literal meaning and continuing with its spiri- 
tual signification, as a preparation for mystical contemplation and right moral 
action. The study of Scripture was part of a monastic education that strove not 
just for learning, but for wisdom, "sapientia." “Of all things eagerly to be desired, 
the first is Wisdom, in which the form of the perfect good stands fixed,’ Hugh 
says in the first line of his Didascalicon.! 

The reading of Scripture, like all learning at Saint Victor, was to be done in 
a structured and disciplined fashion. Hugh imagined the reading of Scripture 
as a building, where the literal sense provided the foundation, the allegorical 
sense the superstructure, and the moral or tropological sense its outward orna- 
mentation.” One step followed another, and no level could be accessed before 
the previous one was mastered. The arts (divided into the liberal arts and the 


1  Didasc.11; (ed.) Buttimer, 4; trans. VTT 3.82. See also Franklin T. Harkins, Reading and the Work 
of Restoration: History and Scripture in the Theology of Hugh of St. Victor (Toronto: 2009). 
2 Didasc.6.2; (ed.) Buttimer, 113; trans. Harkins, 164. 
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mechanical arts) were considered a comprehensive preparation to this study of 
Scripture, and all of human knowledge was an aid in understanding its literal 
sense. “Learn everything, and later you will see that nothing is superfluous. A 
meager knowledge is not a pleasant thing.”3 

Just as important as the material that should be studied was the attitude 
with which one should study. For Hugh, order and discipline, quiet, poverty, 
scrutiny, and humility all lead to a type of learning that is motivated by a desire 
for wisdom rather than idle curiosity. If a student is undisciplined, his learning 
will be disorderly, and while this may satisfy the senses, it will not feed the 
soul. Hugh’s hermeneutic of Scripture corresponds to his pedagogy. The three 
levels of reading that Hugh discerns in Scripture (literal, allegorical, and moral) 
correspond to three phases in human learning: the acquisition of knowledge 
(in which history and all the arts are engaged), achieving understanding (which 
for Hugh means: achieving the right insight into the right position of man in 
relation to God), and the application of that inward understanding to outward 
behavior. Moral behavior was not just a matter of the final perfection; it was in 
fact the outcome of a long learning process, achieved by persistent discipline, 
which disciplines the body in the same way that intellectual learning forms 
and shapes the mind by a continuous training. Hugh’s model of learning was a 
courageous attempt to hold together two poles that in the subsequent century 
would grow increasingly apart: the contemplative lectio divina and the more 
discursive approach of scholastic learning. Hugh’s view of biblical exegesis 
found its expression in the biblical commentaries, scriptural treatises, and 
sermons produced at the abbey in the second half of the century, and it exerted 
an influence on biblical scholarship far beyond the 12th century. 


2 Andrew of Saint Victor 


Hugh's most prolific follower when it came to biblical commentary was Andrew 
of Saint Victor. Andrew was probably of Anglo-Norman origin. It has been 
suggested that he was Hugh's student and his title ‘magister’ suggests that 
he succeeded him in his position as school master after Hugh's death. Andrew 
wrote his major works, commentaries on the Old Testament, in the 1140s. In 148 
he left Saint Victor to become abbot of Wigmore Abbey, a daughter foundation 


3 Didasc.6.3; (ed.) Buttimer, 115. 
4 Didasc.3.6 and 3.12319; (ed.) Buttimer, 57-69; trans. Harkins, 123-133. 
5 Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd edition, (Oxford: 1983), 112. 
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of Saint Victor in England, only to return in 1155 after a conflict with the brothers 
at this new abbey. However, in 161 Andrew was called upon again to serve as 
their abbot; he returned to England and stayed there until his death in 1175. 
In the commentaries of Andrew, literal exegesis at Saint Victor undoubtedly 
reached its apex. 


2.1 Commentaries on the Heptateuch, Samuel and Kings 

Andrew wrote commentaries on the Heptateuch, Samuel and Kings, Ecclesi- 
astes and Proverbs, all four major prophets, and the twelve Minor Prophets. 
While these commentaries have many traits in common (for a start, all are 
commentaries ‘ad litteram’ and do not treat the allegorical or moral sense of 
Scripture), there are also some significant differences in the way these com- 
mentaries were conceived. His commentaries on the Heptateuch and Samuel 
and Kings are usually thought to have been composed before 147.9 These com- 
mentaries bear a great resemblance to those of his teacher Hugh, the Notulae 
or Adnotationes in Heptateuchum. It is thus perhaps not surprising that Hugh’s 
commentaries were among the sources Andrew used. The other chief source 
was what was to become the standard reference work of biblical interpretation, 
the Glossa ordinaria, which in turn made ample use of Carolingian commenta- 
tors such as Haimo of Auxerre and Hrabanus Maurus.” In Andrew’s time, this 
Glossa ordinaria was not really conceived of as one large commentary on the 
entire Bible. Individual Bible books were glossed at different dates, by differ- 
ent authors. But they all shared a novel layout: they made patristic exegesis 
accessible through a combination of marginal and interlinear annotations. The 
authorship of the earliest glossed Bible books is associated with Anselm of 
Laon (d. 117) and his brother Ralph of Laon (d. 1133). Still, it is not clear how 
much any of these men actually can be credited with writing the version that 
is now commonly accepted as the text of the Glossa. Another contemporary, 
Gilbert of Auxerre (d. 1134, nicknamed "the Universal") has been named as the 
likely author of the gloss on the Twelve Prophets and possibly Samuel and 
Kings.? Some of the earliest manuscripts of glossed Bible books, dating from the 


6 Smalley, Study of the Bible, 12. 

7 Lesley Smith, The Glossa ordinaria: The Making of a Medieval Bible Commentary (Commen- 
taria. Sacred Texts and their Commentaries: Jewish, Christian, and Islamic) 3 (Leiden: 2009); 
Frans van Liere, "Andrew of St. Victor and the Gloss on Samuel and Kings” in Media Latinitas: 
A Collection of Essays to Mark the Occasion of the Retirement of LJ. Engels, (eds.) Renée LA. Nip 
and Hans van Dijk, (Instrumenta Patristica) 28 (Steenbrugge / Turnhout: 1995), 249-253. 

8 Beryl Smalley, “Gilbertus Universalis, Bishop of London (128-1134), and the Problem of 
the ‘Glossa Ordinaria?" Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 8 (1936): 24-60; Beryl 
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1130s to 11505, can be traced to the Abbey of Saint Victor, and Andrew of Saint 
Victor clearly used them as a way to access the corpus of patristic exegesis. Some 
scholars have suggested that Victorine scholars were intimately connected to 
the composition of the Glossa; however, there is little hard evidence to sup- 
port this.? The relationship between the Glossa ordinaria and Victorine exegesis 
clearly deserves more research. 


2.2 The Commentaries on the Prophets 
Beryl Smalley argued that Andrew wrote his commentaries on the prophets 
(Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophets) next, after his first 
stay in Wigmore, but the evidence for this is somewhat circumstantial. From 
cross references in his work, it can be deduced that he must have written the 
commentary on Samuel and Kings after that on the Heptateuch, and from his 
general prologue to the Prophets, it becomes clear that he wrote his commen- 
taries on the prophets after (or, as Smalley assumes, a long time after) the for- 
mer.!° In this same prologue, he announces that he will “begin with Isaiah," and 
"afterward move to Ezekiel and then Jeremiah.” “Finally,” he says, “we will apply 
the greatest effort to explicating the Twelve Prophets.”" The summary treat- 
ment of the latter after the book of Zephaniah seems to indicate that this work 
was leftunfinished. The commentaries on Daniel (which Andrew, following the 
Hebrew canon, apparently regarded as one of the Writings, rather than one of 
the Prophets), Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs are not mentioned in this prologue 
on the Prophets, and thus must have been written after these commentaries 
were completed.!? 

Andrew's commentaries on the Prophets abandon the format of Hugh's 
Notulae for a more intricate pattern. The commentaries on these books consist 
of longer excerpts, either from the commentaries on these books by Jerome, 


Smalley, "A Collection of Paris Lectures of the Later Twelfth Century in the Ms. Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge 7,” Cambridge Historical Journal 6 (1938): 103—113; Gilbertus Uni- 
versalis, Glossa ordinaria in Lamentationes Ieremie prophete; prothemata et liber 1, (ed.) 
Alexander Andrée (Studia Latina Stockholmiensia) 52 (Stockholm: 2005). 

9 Margaret T. Gibson, “The Twelfth-Century Glossed Bible,” in Papers Presented to the Tenth 
International Conference on Patristic Studies Held in Oxford 1987, (ed.) Elizabeth A. Living- 
stone (Studia Patristica) (Louvain: 1989), 244. 

io Smalley, Study of the Bible, 14. 

11  Smalley, Study of the Bible, 376-377; VTT 3.279-280. 

12 Andrew of Saint Victor, "Prologues to Select Commentaries,” trans. Frans van Liere, in 
VTT 3.269-285. 
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whom Andrew humbly professes to follow “with unequal step,” or from the 
Glossa ordinaria (which in turn often used and paraphrased Jerome). In his 
prologue, Andrew tells us that he used “commentaries and glossed books, ... 
gathering what is scattered and diffused throughout these books pertaining 
to the historical sense, and by compiling it, as it were, into one corpus.” The 
“commentaries” referred to here are the works of Jerome, while the “glossed 
books" are what later became known as the Glossa ordinaria.^ Andrew must 
have had direct access to both works as he worked his way through the text of 
these biblical books. After excerpting these works, he says, "if Ifound anything" 
either “in Jewish sources or by my own labor or by divine inspiration ... I though 
it good to insert it." And, indeed, the excerpts from Jerome and/or the Glossa 
ordinaria are alternated with passages that are derived from contemporary 
Jewish exegetes (most notably Eliezer of Beaugency and Joseph Kara), and on 
occasion, the passage is explicated a third time, this time with Andrew relying 
on his own exegetical acuity. 

Andrew's treatment of Habakkuk chapter 3 (the so-called prayer, or Canticle, 
of Habakkuk) is a good example of this. Jerome and the Gloss interpreted this 
chapter as referring to the first coming of Christ at the Incarnation, and the sec- 
ond coming in the Last Judgment. In his exegesis of this chapter, Andrew first 
faithfully excerpts Jerome, citing some passages indirectly, through the Glossa 
ordinaria. After this, however, he offers a Jewish exegesis of this same passage, 
which ultimately went back to the Targum, and which explained it as refer- 
ring to events in the past, not the future. For the rabbis, Habakkuk's Canticle 
referred to the Exodus, the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, and the entry 
into the Promised Land. Apparently not content with this reading suggested 
by his Jewish interlocutors, however, Andrew attempted a third exegesis of the 
text, this time relating it to a future that was closer to the time of the prophet 
Habakkuk. Each time, Andrew's alternative is introduced with the words "Aliter 
..." ("Another way ...").5 


13 A Andrew of Saint Victor, Expositio in Ezechielem, (ed.) Michael A. Signer, CCCM 53E (Turn- 
hout: 1991), 1. 15-19. See also Frans van Liere, "Andrew of St. Victor, Jerome, and the Jews: 
Biblical Scholarship in the Twelfth-Century Renaissance,’ in Scripture and Pluralism: Read- 
ing the Bible in the Religiously Plural Worlds of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, (eds.) 
Thomas. J. Heffernan and Thomas E. Burman (Studies in the History of Christian Tradi- 
tions) 123 (Leiden: 2005), 59-75. 

14 Smalley, Study of the Bible, 377. 

15 Andrew of Saint Victor, Expositio super Duodecim Prophetas, (eds.) Frans van Liere and 
Mark A. Zier, CCCM 53G (Turnhout: 2007), 237-254. The Jewish interpretation, based in 
part on Rashi and Joseph Kara, starts on 243, and Andrew's own on 251. 
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2.3 Later Commentaries: Daniel and Ecclesiastes/Proverbs 

Andrew’s commentary on Daniel indicates yet another, subtler, shift in style. 
It is as if, after experimentation with various forms of commenting, the great 
exegete has finally found his own voice here. Gone are the lengthy excerpts 
from Jerome and the Glossa ordinaria that characterized his work on the Proph- 
ets. His commentary on Daniel cites Jerome, not in lengthy excerpts, but as 
one of the conversation partners in a sophisticated exegetical discussion on 
the text. His use of the Glossa ordinaria is likewise limited. The one source that 
is still used quite frequently, however, is Jewish exegesis. Mark Zier surmises 
that Andrew could have written these later works while in Wigmore, after 
1161, although he admits that an argument ex silentio is hard to maintain.!6 It 
is likely that Andrew's commentaries on the Books of Solomon (Ecclesiastes 
and Proverbs) were also written at a later date. In his prologue to these books, 
Andrew indicates that this commentary was written "at the request of many 
friends,” and that he relied “more on God's help than on his own strength,” 
possibly indicating that there were relatively few, if any, treatments of these 
books according to their literal sense that he could follow as a source.!” 


2.4 Victorine Literal Exegesis!? 
Nearly all medieval Christian interpreters understood the spiritual senses as 
revealing the truest signification of the sacred text. In his Old Testament com- 
mentaries, Andrew of Saint Victor shows himself to be a rare exception to this 
traditional Christian interpretive approach. In his literal commentaries (often 
characterized in the manuscript titles as "expositio historica," or “expositio ad 
litteram"),? Andrew combined a number of exegetical observations and tex- 
tual analyses, all aimed at elucidating the text at its primary level of interpreta- 
tion. Most of these techniques were neither novel nor innovative, but by giving 
them greater emphasis than his predecessors, Andrew elevated the genre of lit- 
eral commentary to new heights. 

Andrew's exegesis perfected the technique of literal exegesis employed by 
Hugh. First of all, his comments often offered textual criticism, by comparing 
codices or by comparing the Latin with other versions, in the case of the Old 


16 Frans van Liere and Mark Zier, "Littera and Historia. Four Texts on the Intersection 
between History and Exegesis,’ in VTT 6.133. 

17  Salom.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 3; trans., VTT 3.280. 

18 The following section is largely based on my analysis given in Van Liere and Harkins, 
VTT 6.31-36. 

19 Rainer Berndt, André de Saint-Victor (fn75), exégète et théologien, Bv 2 (Paris and Turn- 
hout: 1992), 81. 
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Testament most notably the Hebrew Bible. Greek versions were less known to 
medieval commentators, but circulated indirectly, through the commentaries 
of Jerome. The Hebrew and Greek versions were rarely cited in their original 
language, however; rather, they were more commonly translated into Latin, and 
only on occasion cited in a Latin transliteration. In addition to Jerome's com- 
mentaries, works by Jewish exegetes also provided access to the Hebrew text. 
In a few instances, however, there are indications that the Victorine exegetes 
had direct access to the Hebrew text.20 

In the second place, Andrew's comments could include lexical analysis 
(word definitions, etymology, translations of Hebrew words, and so on), and 
rhetorical analysis (pointing out tropes and figures of speech, and offering an 
analysis of unusual idiom). Examples of this kind of exegesis abound in his 
commentaries. In his commentary on Samuel and Kings, for instance, we find 
Andrew explaining the difference between definire and diffinire in 1Samuel 
20:33, or pointing out the meaning of unusual words such as fuscinula (flesh 
hook) in 1Samuel 2:31, or sarculum ("hoe"), in 1Samuel 13:20, anaglypha (“bas 
reliefs”) in 1Kings 6:32, or epistylia (the “neck” of a column) in 1Kings 7:6. It was 
not unusual for Andrew to refer to French vocabulary to explain unusual Latin 
words. Thus he points out that Latin ibex in Anglo-Norman/French (uulgo) is 
called stambuc. The commentator could point out unusual grammatical forms 
(such as the unusual genitive iugeri, of the noun iugerum in 1Samuel 14:14), 
and etymologies, which not only shed light on the essential meanings of these 
words but could also provide the groundwork for a later allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Isidore of Seville's Etymologies were a popular source for these etymolo- 
gies. Often, translations of Hebrew names were provided (“Nabal”, 1Samuel 
25:26, Andrew points out, for instance, means stultus, an apt name for this boor- 
ish farmer). Jerome's On Hebrew Names was often the source in these cases. 
After lexical analysis, the exegete could offer rhetorical analysis by pointing 
out tropes and rhetorical figures?! or expressions that were common to the 
biblical idiom but may have seemed strange to the contemporary reader. One 
such instance was the frequent use of anthropomorphism in the Bible (which 
Andrew characterizes as instances when “humano more de deo loquitur—God 


20 See Montse Leyra, The Victorines on the Pentateuch and the Former Prophets: The Sources of 
the In Hebreo Interpretations in Light of their Parallels with the Peshat School of Northern 
France and Other Jewish Sources. Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Jerusalem: Hebrew 
University, 2011 (on-line at http://hufind.huji.ac.il/Record/HUJoo1735014); See also my 
introduction to Andrew of Saint Victor, Commentary on Samuel and Kings, trans. Frans 
van Liere, CCT 3 (Turnhout: 2009), 14. 

21 A few examples are listed in Reg., xliv, n. 158. 
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is spoken about in a human manner”),2? unusual Hebrew expressions such 
as "loquens locutus sum— speaking I spoke" (1Samuel 2:30, characterized by 
Andrew as "inculcatio verborum—the inculcation of words") or the use of par- 
allelism ("repetitio eiusdem sensus per alia uerba—the repetition of the same 
meaning by other words").?? The commentator could then illustrate this rhetor- 
ical usage by pointing out parallels to either the biblical text or the classics. 

Aside from these textual and lexical analyses, Andrew's commentary often 
contextualized the biblical passage by relating it to historical events. As Mark 
Zier has pointed out, most of Andrew of Saint Victor's comments on Daniel, 
for instance, explain obscurities in the text by showing the historical context to 
which particular verses may refer.?* Similarly, an obscure text in Hosea 1314-15, 
“I will deliver them from the hand of death," Andrew suggested could refer to 
the liberation of the Jewish people from their Babylonian Exile. The subsequent 
verse, “The Lord will bring a burning wind that shall rise from the desert, and 
it shall dry up his springs,’ he argued, citing the Greek historian Herodotus, 
referred to the Persian ruler Cyrus, who took the city of Babylon by diverting 
the course of the Euphrates.”5 Literal comments could also serve to explain 
unusual biblical customs, animals, or objects. On 1Samuel 4:12, “there ran a man 
of Benjamin ... with his clothes rent, and his head strewed with dust,” Andrew 
explains that this was a common way for the ancient Jews to express anguish 
and adversity.26 

Finally, literal commentary aimed to solve apparent contradictions in the 
text, by smoothing out the narrative and its historical sequence. Andrew's and 
Peter Comestor's treatises on the sequence of the reigning years of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, for instance, were primarily aimed at resolving such issues. In 
general, then, literal exegesis aimed to make the text “plain” in its meaning?" 
and it involved textual interpretation at several levels: establishing the correct 
reading of the text, uncovering the historical referent(s) of the text, and, finally, 
reconstructing the historical narrative to which the text referred.?? Sometimes, 


22 Examples include Gen. 3:8 (1061/64), 1 Rg xu, 1 Rg 13:14, 1 Rg 15:1, Mi. 1:3-5, Ab. 3:13, Am. 
6:8-1. 

23 Examples include Ab. 3:7, Ioel 1:2-3, Ioel 1:6-7. 

24 See Mark Zier's introduction to his translation of Andrew's commentary on Daniel in 
VTT 3.127133. 

25 XII prophetas, (eds.) Van Liere and Zier, 82-83. 

26 Reg. 1782-784; (ed.) Van Liere, 28. 

27 Compare Hugh's use of the “plain sense” in Gen. 1:31 in VTT 6.68 to Andrew’s use of the 
word “plain” in Dan. 9:24, VTT 6.196. 

28  Fora theoretical analysis of Hugh’s literal exegesis, see also Dale Coulter, "Historia and Sen- 
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there were apparent contradictions that needed to be solved. When in 2 Kings 
22:20 the prophetess Huldah prophesies that King Josiah will “be gathered to 
[his] grave in peace,’ Andrew muses: “How can she say ‘in peace’ if he was killed 
by Pharaoh Necho?” The issue is solved: “She says ‘in peace’ not about the king, 
but about Jerusalem, before the Lord brings about the evils that he will bring 
about.”29 

Despite the effort to make the sense of the text plain, certain passages 
and even whole chapters and books remained shrouded in obscurity. Even 
if the text and its referent were perfectly clear, it could sometimes be hard 
to see how these passages related to the larger narrative of God’s salvation. 
The prophetic books of the Old Testament were especially problematic in 
this respect. Andrew starts his prologue to the prophets with these words: 
"Dark waters in the clouds of the air. The sharpness of our mind is inhibited 
in some way and covered, as it were, by a certain darkness, so that we are 
unable to perceive the fruitful showers of saving wisdom in the obscure words 
of the prophets."?? The prophets, inspired by the Holy Spirit, were thought to 
be able to "see" the future and to describe future events through their often 
obscure prophecies.?! Some prophetic texts, however, such as Isaiah 734, could 
raise serious questions, particularly because Christian exegetes understood 
them as signifying key events in saving life and work of Jesus Christ, while 
of course the Jews categorically denied such claims. What was the "literal" 
or "plain" meaning of these texts? Andrew seems to have regarded Jewish 
interpretation and literal interpretation as synonymous, and was reluctant to 
interpret traditionally christological passages, such as Isaiah 7:14 or Daniel 
9:24, as referring to Christ in their literal sense.?? Of course, this did not rule 
out that they referred to Christ in the allegorical sense. Still, while Victorine 
authors may have occasionally touched on these questions of the boundary 
between literal and allegorical interpretation, the proper development of this 


sus litteralis: An Investigation into the Approach to Literal Interpretation at the Twelfth- 
Century School of St. Victor,’ in Transforming Relations: Essays on Jews and Christians 
throughout History in Honor of Michael A. Signer, (ed.) Franklin T. Harkins (Notre Dame, 
IN: 2010), 101-124. 

29  Reg.; trans. Van Liere, 170. 

30 Andrew of Saint Victor, General Prologue to the Commentary on the Prophets; trans. VTT 
3.278, citing Ps. 17:12. 

31 Medieval authors often cited 1Sam. 9:9 in this context: "He that is now called a prophet in 
time past was called a seer.” See also Richard of Saint Victor, De Emmanuele 13, PL 196.6014; 
trans. VTT 6.363. 

32 See VTT 6.131-133 and 349-355. 
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discussion would have to wait until the 13th century, when Christian authors 
started to distinguish two literal senses of Scripture, a literal sense proper and 
a “parabolic” or “prophetic” literal sense.?? 

In summarizing the principles of Andrew’s stricter hermeneutics in literal 
exegesis, we can distinguish four distinctive elements. The first was that the 
exegete should always take account of the proper chronological sequence of 
the text, the “series litterae.” In his commentary on 1Samuel 10:8, Andrew says, 
“We must meticulously examine and expound the whole sequence of the text, 
lest we, who rebuke the errors of others, are rightfully rebuked ourselves if 
we proceed negligently.” After this, he offers his alternative interpretation of 
a passage which, in his opinion, had been wrongly explained by the ninth- 
century commentator known as pseudo-Jerome, who had neglected to read the 
text in its proper chronological order.34 

The second principle was that an exegete had to work with the text at hand, 
without making any assumptions that were not warranted by the text. Unless 
there are textual emendations that offer themselves, either from the translation 
of the Hebrew, or from alternative manuscript readings, one cannot change the 
text. Earlier on in the same commentary on Samuel, Andrew offered scathing 
criticism of an explanation that his teacher Hugh of Saint Victor had presented, 
saying, “This is a violent exegesis, assuming too much that is not even in the 
text.” Hugh’s main fault here was reading the text as if it had an accusative while 
the text had a dative.?5 

The third principle is that the exegete had to take into account the “mos 
Scripturae—the custom of Scripture,?6 the customary expressions of Bibli- 
cal idiom. Examples of this include Andrew's frequent observation, in his 
commentary on the Minor Prophets, that prophets often promise salvation 
after making threats;?? that the Bible often uses "in" where one would expect 
"cum—with;"*? that the Bible commonly uses a future indicative for a present 
imperative;?? and that the Bible often repeats the same meaning with differ- 


33 Frans van Liere, "Andrew of Saint Victor and His Franciscan Critics,” in The Multiple 
Meaning of Scripture, (ed.) Ineke van 't Spijker (Commentaria: Sacred Texts and their 
Commentaries: Jewish, Christian, and Islamic) 2 (Leiden: 2008), 291-309. See also Frans 
van Liere, An Introduction to the Medieval Bible, (Cambridge: 2014), 133-139. 

34  Reg.11464-1492; (ed.) Van Liere, 49-50. 

35  Reg.1959-967; (ed.) Van Liere, 34. 

36 X Eg. Reg. 1.2089; (ed.) Van Liere, 68; and x1 prophetas 1.1741; (eds.) Van Liere and Zier, 63. 

37 XH proph., (eds.) Van Liere and Zier, 192. 

38 Reg. 1.228; (ed.) Van Liere, 11. 
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ent words.# (The Hebrew scholar here will recognize a description of what in 
Hebrew literature is called “parallelism”). 

The fourth and final principle is that, if various interpretations offer them- 
selves to the reader, the simplest one is to be preferred.^! As common-sensical 
as this may sound to us, it represented an exegetical revolution to 12th-century 
readers. Up to the 12th century, medieval exegetes tended to attribute more, 
rather than less meaning to a text, and one single text could refer to materi- 
als from the New Testament, salvation history, or doctrines of the Christian 
Church, or all three simultaneously, at different levels. Andrew moves in the 
opposite direction; his textual analysis hews closely to the text, exploring its 
many possible meanings in the literal sense, but ultimately eschewing any spec- 
ulation that is not warranted by the text itself. 


3 Richard of Saint Victor 


Possibly a native of Scotland,” Richard of rose to fame as a novice master and 
teacher at Saint Victor in the 1150s, probably in the period of Andrew’s absence. 
Richard became sub-prior in 159 and prior in 1162. The 1160s were difficult years 
at Saint Victor, when mismanagement by a new abbot, Ernis, brought the abbey 
to the brink of ruin.^? Fourier Bonnard has argued that the school’s intellectual 
decline also began at this time, but Richard's prolific output of pedagogical, 
exegetical, and mystical writings certainly does not convey that impression. In 
her masterful analysis of Victorine exegesis in the 12th century, Beryl Smalley 
contrasted Andrew the biblical scholar with Richard of Saint Victor the mystic, 
only to conclude that “we miss something of Hugh in Richard’s exegesis. The 
enterprise has gone. He is not deeply interested in scholarship.’ Still, in some 
ways, in Richard’s work we may find better examples of the transition from 
reading to contemplation than we do in Andrew's. Where Andrew avoided any 


40 xI1prophetas; (eds.) Van Liere and Zier, 80. 

41 X11prophetas 1.262 and 1.40; (eds.) Van Liere and Zier, 177 and 183; and Reg. 1.643; (ed.) Van 
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spiritual interpretation of the text, Richard’s exegesis did exactly the opposite. 
Indeed, many of Richard’s major works, such as the Mystical Ark (an extended 
allegory on this sacred object, which was described in the book of Exodus) and 
Benjamin minor (a psychological allegorization of the twelve sons of Jacob), are 
extended allegories, which probably originated as evening sermons, collationes, 
for the brothers at the abbey. 


341 Richard's Allegorizing Exegesis 
Allegorization was a common mode of medieval textual interpretation, espe- 
cially in sermons. While Andrew’s work was the result of lectio (reading), 
Richard’s work may have its roots in predicatio (preaching). Richard of Saint 
Victor's sermon on Isaiah 21:1, He calls me from Seir (in which Seir is taken 
to mean the contrite reprobate, as opposed to Mount Zion, the self-righteous 
presumed elect), and his allegory on the unleavened bread mentioned in 1 Cor. 
5:7 (where leaver is taken to refer to wickedness and sin) provide good exam- 
ples of this.45 But drawing the line between literal and allegorical reading was 
sometimes difficult. If the biblical text itself was a metaphor, its referent was 
by definition non-literal. But which words were intended by the author as 
metaphor, and which were not? This could be a matter of lively debate.46 A 
good example may be found in Richard's interpretation of the “two kings" in 
Isaiah 7:16: Before the child knows to reject evil and chose good, the land which you 
abhor shall be forsaken of the face of those two kings. In his Isaiah commentary, 
Andrew had interpreted the two kings mentioned here as the kings of Israel 
and Aram, Pekah and Rezin, who both threatened the kingdom of Judah at the 
time of King Ahaz. By contrast, Richard chose to interpret these two kings as a 
metonym. They stood not for two actual kings, but for two kinds of kings, one 
legitimate from the tribe of Judah, and the other illegitimate usurpers, as most 
of the kings of Israel were. Arguing that the kingdom of Judah had a king of 
neither kind at the time of Jesus' birth, Richard thus could maintain that the 
prophecy in Isaiah 7:14 (“A Virgin shall conceive ...") in its literal sense referred 
to Christ, and not to the child of the prophet, as the Jewish authors who refuted 
its christological interpretation had suggested. 

Thus for Richard, literal exegesis included the christological interpretations 
of the Old Testament text. His allegories, by contrast, were more often con- 
cerned with psychological or spiritual interpretations of these same texts. In 


45 Hugh Feiss, "The Spiritual Senses in Exegesis and Theology: Two Short Theological Works 
of Richard of Saint Victor,’ in VTT 6.215-275. 

46 On metaphor and authorial intention in medieval exegesis, see Van Liere, An Introduction 
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case of the passage cited above, Richard also offered an allegorical reading 
of these two kings, interpreting them as evil spirits, some of whom rule over 
humans by their own consent and others by force.’ Similarly, Richard read the 
“butter and honey" that Emmanuel is said to have eaten (Is. 7:15) both theologi- 
cally and allegorically. In line with Hugh's hermeneutic (which maintained that 
allegorical explanation should be based on the meaning of the thing itself, not 
the word),^? his allegory of each of these foods was based on its natural quali- 
ties. Honey, Richard taught, was congealed dew, which descended from heaven 
and was uniquely sweet. It indicated the highest divine goodness and beati- 
tude that was present in the person of Jesus Christ. Butter was congealed milk, 
which derived from the flesh. Its unique property of pleasantness indicated 
the conquering of the fallen nature of human lust and malice through Christ's 
incarnation. It is in passages such as these that we may discern the ultimate 
goal of Hugh's educational program: the meditation on Sacred Scripture that 
finds its ultimate expression in understanding and contemplation of the mys- 
tery of salvation. It was in Richard's larger works, such as the Benjamin major, or 
the Mystical Ark, that this vision of the role of exegesis came to full fruition.5° 


3.2 Richard and the Letter of the Text 

This is not to say that Richard neglected literal exegesis, however. True to 
the hermeneutics of Hugh, he saw the letter of the text as the foundation 
for its allegorical understanding. In his preface to the commentary on the 
visions of Ezekiel, Richard commented on the fact that many of the patristic 
commentaries on this book seemed to silently pass over the literal sense of the 
text, for the reason that it seemed to “offend more often than edify.” Richard set 
out to make good on that deficiency in his own commentary, even if the literal 
sense sometimes seemed absurd, or did not make any sense. One should not 
be led to believe that the Holy Spirit, the author of the sacred Scriptures, spoke 
nonsense, Richard exclaimed. The literal sense cannot be void of any meaning, 
since no one can build a solid structure on a hollow and void ground, Richard 
said, echoing Hugh.5! 


47 Richard of Saint Victor, De Emmanuele 2.12 and 19; PL 196.647AB and 653C—654D; trans. 
VTT 6.414—415 and 423-424. 

48 Hugh of Saint Victor, De Scripturis et scriptoribus sacris 5, PL17513CD; trans. VTT 3.216—217. 

49 Richard of Saint Victor, De Emmanuele 2.21; PL 196.655A D; trans. VTT 6.425. 

50 Richard of Saint Victor, The Twelve Patriarchs; The Mystical Ark; Book Three of the Trinity, 
trans. Grover A. Zinn, foreword by Jean Chátillon (Classics of Western Spirituality) (New 
York: 1979). 

51 Richard of Saint Victor, In Visionem Ezechielis, PL 196.527BC. 
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A similar respect for the literal sense can be found in Richard's treatise on 
the chronology of the Kings of Israel and Judah. The apparent contradictions 
and difficulties in the chronology between the reigns of the kings of Judah and 
Israel had posed such distressing problems for Andrew, both for establishing 
the exact chronology of world history and for his belief in the internal consis- 
tency and veracity of the biblical text, that he dedicated an entire treatise—as 
an appendix to his commentaries on Samuel and Kings—to solving these prob- 
lems.5? Richard of Saint Victor also wrote a treatise on the same topic, largely to 
refute Andrew's reasoning on this matter. Where Andrew sought answers to the 
chronological conundrums in textual corruption of the text, Richard attributed 
the discrepancies to the custom of the ancient Israelite kings to crown their 
sons as co-rulers during their reign, a custom that existed among the French 
kings of Richard's time, but for which there is no evidence in ancient Israel.5? 
Despite these apparent disagreements, the two men shared the conviction that 
the text of the Bible, in its literal sense, could not contain any absurdities or 
contradictions. 


4 Jewish Sources 


One of the remarkable aspects of Victorine exegesis, and especially of the 
commentaries of Andrew of Saint Victor, was its emphasis on the study of 
the original languages of Scripture, especially Hebrew. Greek, by comparison, 
seems to have been less emphasized. We must keep in mind that it was a 
great deal easier for scholars in 12th-century northern Europe to learn Hebrew 
than to learn Greek: for the former, they needed only to knock on the door of 
the local synagogue; for the latter, they would have been required to travel to 
southern Italy or Greece.* In consulting Jews as authorities on biblical matters, 
medieval scholars followed the lead of Jerome himself, who in his preface to the 
Pentateuch admonished the reader, "If I seem to you to err in my translation 
in any way, go and ask the Hebrews; consult the rabbis in various cities.’55 
Both Hugh and Andrew queried their Jewish contemporaries because they 


52 Andrew of Saint Victor, Reg.; (ed.) Van Liere, 135—143; trans. Van Liere 197—206. 

53 Richard of Saint Victor, De Concordia, PL 196.241-248. 
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considered them experts in the interpretation of the Hebrew Bible and the 
Hebrew language. The commentaries of the northern French Jewish exegetes, 
which they consulted, emphasized a literal reading of Old Testament books 
and took care to offer historical and contextual interpretations and to situate 
the texts in their historical and literary contexts. The influence of the school 
of the French Jewish exegete Rashi (d. 1105) is evident in the commentaries of 
both Hugh and Andrew.Sf It is, however, not always clear whether Andrew had 
access to these sources in written form. While some medieval authors such as 
Roger Bacon credited him with actually knowing Hebrew, modern authors have 
questioned this assessment.*” The sources “in Hebraeo" cited by Andrew could 
equally refer to traditions reported by Jerome, as to the commentaries of Rashi 
and contemporary Jewish authors that lived in northern France, such as Joseph 
Kara, as to unidentified rabbinical traditions that may not have been preserved 
in any written form.5® As was pointed out above, in addition to borrowing 
rabbinic interpretations, both Hugh and Andrew relied on their Jewish sources 
for textual analysis: to give alternative renderings of the Hebrew into Latin, to 
suggest more meaningful punctuation, or to apply textual criticism where the 
Latin did not make sense. 


44 Jewish Exegesis and Controversy 

Not all Victorine scholars were comfortable with the Jewish influence on Chris- 
tian biblical studies. To be sure, they appreciated the use of Hebrew sources 
where this could resolve textual uncertainty or ambiguity, decide between two 
divergent readings in Latin biblical codices, or clarify some words that Jerome 
perhaps had not translated accurately. But they also worried that this influence 
would lead to what they called “judaizing” among Christians. The problem was 
felt especially in the interpretation of prophetic texts, which the Church had 
always read as prophecies about Christ. What was the literal sense of these 
texts? Jews and Christians could agree on the philology and the translation 
of these texts, but what did they mean in their overt sense? Here Jews obvi- 


56 Herman Hailperin, Rashi and the Christian Scholars (Pittsburgh: 1963); Michael A. Signer, 
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ously could come to different conclusions than their Christian counterparts. In 
his commentary on Isaiah, Andrew offered the Jewish, “literal” sense of some 
passages that, for Christians, stood among the most essential prophecies pre- 
dicting Christ: for example, Isaiah 7:14 (A virgin shall conceive), Isaiah 11:1 (A 
shoot shall spring from the stock of Jesse), and Isaiah 53 (the so-called song of 
the suffering servant). Did the Old Testament prophets intend to refer to Jesus 
when they wrote down these prophecies; was this the allegorical or the lit- 
eral meaning of these texts? Such questions, and the answers that Christian 
exegetes gave to them, would come to redefine the shape of biblical hermeneu- 
tics in the later 12th century. 

Richard of Saint Victor was more aware of the spiritual danger that was lurk- 
ing behind Jerome’s advice to consult Jewish scholars concerning unclear or 
ambiguous biblical texts than Andrew seemed to have been. If Jewish exegetes 
are cited in Christian commentaries, Richard argued, they should be properly 
refuted, and arguments should be supplied why the Christian interpretation of 
these texts was the right one. Otherwise, an exegete behaves very much like the 
negligent farmer in Exodus 21:33-34, who digs a deep well and leaves it uncov- 
ered; he is to be held accountable for the unsuspecting animal that might fall 
into it and drown.*? To be sure, Richard and Andrew did not disagree on the 
basic question whether Christian exegetes should consult Jewish scholars in 
their interpretive work. Following Jerome, both Victorines assumed the util- 
ity, if not the necessity, of doing so at least sometimes. They differed, however, 
on what constituted, to use Jan van Zwieten’s phrase, “Jewish exegesis within 
Christian bounds." Much of Andrew's exegesis of these pivotal prophetic pas- 
sages was clearly out of bounds for Richard.60 

Andrew, however, did not deny that certain passages in the Old Testament 
could refer to Christ. For Andrew, the Old Testament, and especially the books 
of the Prophets, was rife with Messianic expectation, for Jews and Christians 
alike. Both groups expected this Messiah as the outcome of an historical devel- 
opment, the story of God and Mankind. But they disagreed on who this Messiah 
was, and whether or not he had already come.® In his Didascalicon, Hugh of 
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Saint Victor had warned against any allegorization of the Old Testament that 
had no basis in a historical understanding of the text,®? and his student Andrew 
was going through the text with Ockham’s razor, reducing drastically the loci 
that could give an historical basis for Christological readings. For him, the only 
texts that could be read as referring to the Messiah were those texts that the 
Jews themselves, as guardians of the literal explanation of the Old Testament, 
univocally read as Messianic. 


5 Followers of Andrew of Saint Victor: Peter Comestor 


After 1160, with the rise of what Martin Grabmann called the “biblical-moral 
school" of scriptural commentators,® the place of Saint Victor as a center of 
biblical studies seems to have faded, and the Victorine scholars seem to have 
passed the baton to the masters that taught at various schools that eventu- 
ally would become the University of Paris. Still, as Beryl Smalley has pointed 
out,54 several works by Parisian school masters attest to the great influence of 
Victorine exegesis. Many of these masters had ties to Saint Victor, and some 
of them retired there as canons. Whether that classifies them as "Victorine 
authors" is of course a whole different matter. The career of Peter Comestor is 
exemplary in this respect. Born in Troyes some time around 1100, Peter became 
dean of the cathedral school of Notre Dame in Paris, and was active there as a 
biblical scholar for most of his life. He retired as a canon at the abbey of Saint 
Victor, and died in 1179. His Historia scholastica, written sometime before 1173, 
offered a concise literal-historical reading of the Bible, which would enjoy great 
popularity as a school book in later centuries at universities throughout Chris- 
tendom. Comestor's work combined Hugh's notion of the Bible as history with 
the textual and critical advancements in exegesis that Hugh's student Andrew 
had offered. The Historia scholastica became a standard textbook for the teach- 
ing of Sacred Scripture in the schools almost immediately after it was written, 
and it would remain that for the rest of the Middle Ages.® 
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6 Followers of Richard of Saint Victor: Thomas Gallus 


If the tradition of literal and historical exegesis represented by Andrew did not 
have any immediate successors at the abbey of Saint Victor itself, it seems that 
the more speculative and mystical exegesis of Richard was to have a longer 
tradition at the abbey. It found a prolific representative in the figure of Thomas 
Gallus (d. 1246), who is also sometimes named Thomas of Saint Victor or 
Thomas of Vercelli. In 1218, Cardinal Guala Bicchieri arranged for a number of 
Victorine canons to become the first brothers at the new canonical foundation 
of Saint Andrew, in Vercelli. Thomas Gallus was one of the canons to join them. 
In 1224, he became first prior, and in 1226 he was elected abbot of the newly 
founded abbey. Eventually, the struggle between pope and emperor ended his 
career here; Thomas’s Ghibbeline sympathies forced him into exile to Ivrea in 
1244, where he died two years later.55 

Gallus’ foray into biblical exegesis is limited. It includes a brief treatise 
on Isaiah 6 and commentaries on the Song of Songs. His treatise on Isaiah 
is presently lost, but quoted at length in his commentary on the Celestial 
Hierarchy. The work was written while he was a canon at Saint Victor, and 
according to its editor, G. Théry, the short treatise can best be described as a 
description of the mind's mystical ascent to God.® In his later work, Thomas 
also refers to a biblical concordance that he composed, and his method of 
quoting Scripture not only with chapter numbers, but also with letters (ranging 
from a-d and a-g) shows that he was an early user of the chapter division of 
the Vulgate that has been commonly ascribed to Stephan Langton (115-1228). 
While this ascription is likely apocryphal, the fact that Thomas uses this system, 
commonly used in the schools of Paris, does show that in the realm of literal 
biblical studies, the ties between the school of Saint Victor and the university 
milieu were close at the end of the 12th century.68 

Thomas’ main work consisted of Commentaries on the works of Ps.-Diony- 
sius, his Mystical Theology and the Divine Names. It is likely that both works 
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were composed during his sojourn at Vercelli; in his preface to the commen- 
tary on the Song of Songs, he mentions that he commented on the work of 
the Areopagite “ten years ago,'5? which would place its date of composition 
possibly around 1228. Théry considers the explanation of the Mystical Theol- 
ogy largely an adaptation of the Benjamin Major of Richard."? The Pseudo- 
Dionysian tenor of his work is also very evident in his biblical commentaries. 
While prior and abbot at Saint Andrew, before the start of his political troubles, 
Thomas wrote three successive commentaries on the Song of Songs.” In these, 
Gallus interprets the Song of Songs as a description of the heavenly hierarchy; 
essentially, he offers a Pseudo-Dionysian interpretation of this biblical book.” 
In his introduction, Thomas points out that, whereas the Mystical Theology of 
Pseudo-Dionysius treats the intellectual ascent to God, the Song of Songs deals 
with the practice of this same mystical theology, the actual mystical ascent to 
God.7?? Thomas wrote the commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy in 1244, while 
in exile in Ivrea. The influence of Richard of Saint Victor on his work is palpa- 


ble. 


7 Conclusion 


In assessing the project of Victorine biblical exegesis, it is sometimes a source 
of wonder how this flourishing school, so influential around the middle of 
the 12th century, seems to have fizzled out in the span of less than a hundred 
years after the death of its great master, Hugh of Saint Victor. Of course the 
obvious point one should not overlook here is that what made up the "school" 
of Saint Victor in this period never consisted of more than a few authors 
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who left any literary legacy. The words of Richard Southern, describing the 
school of Laon at the beginning of the 12th century, may also apply to the 
school of Saint Victor in the second half of that century: “the light might 
go out at any moment. The master might move, be promoted, fall ill, or die; 
when this happened his school would fall to pieces, or survive only in the 
traditional form of a cathedral school without interest to an international 
body of students.””4 Such biographical contingencies may very well explain the 
radio silence on Victorine biblical commentaries in the last quarter of the 12th 
century. 

However, even if few biblical commentaries were written at the abbey itself, 
one should not underestimate the enormous influence that Victorine exegetes 
had. In the case of Andrew of Saint Victor, this influence was not always 
direct. Whereas the dissemination of manuscripts containing his work could 
suggest that this author had nearly fallen into oblivion by the end of the Middle 
Ages, several authors in the 13th century used his work. Andrew’s work was 
appreciated by influential exegetes such as Hugh of Saint Cher (d. 1263),75 and 
Nicholas of Lyra (d. 1349).76 Andrew's influence was also felt throughout the 
later Middle Ages, channeled through Peter Comestor's Historia scholastica, 
which had silently absorbed much of Andrew's meticulous scholarship. 

An antiquarian interest in the life and world of the Old Testament and in 
Old Testament chronology and history was also carried on, not by Victorine 
scholars, but by the great historiographers and chroniclers of the later 12th 
and 13th century; Helinand of Froidmont (d. 1237?), Alberic of Troisfontaines 
(d. after 1252), and Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264). None of them worked at the 
Abbey of Saint Victor: Helinand and Alberic were Cistercians, while Vincent 
was a Dominican friar.”” Andrew's influence on these authors is considerable, 
however. At the same time, Richard's mysticism, much less appreciated by Beryl 
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Smalley than the "rational" approach of Andrew's biblical studies, lived on 
through the proliferation of his works in the later Middle Ages, and in the works 
of the great mystics such as Master Eckhart (d. 1328), Denys the Carthusian 
(d. 1471), and through mystical writings such as the anonymous 13th-century 
Stimulus amoris and the 14th century Cloud of Unknowing. 


CHAPTER 8 


Scripture and the Development of Scholastic 
Theology: Robert of Melun’s Questiones de divina 
pagina in Context 


Franklin T. Harkins 


Non enim requirimus, nisi utique quae nescimus. 


GREGORY THE GREAT, Moralia in Iob 2.5.6 


1 Introduction 


The question (quaestio), as both a pedagogical mode and a literary form, stands 
as a characteristic feature, perhaps even the defining mark, of medieval scho- 
lastic culture.! Indeed, Marie-Dominique Chenu has argued that "the crucial 
step in the making of scholasticism" occurred in the 12th century when ques- 
tions that arose rather spontaneously for theological masters in their comment- 
ing on the scriptural text came to be systematically organized.? Modern schol- 
ars of medieval scholasticism have tended to assume that these magisterial 
questions became more and more removed—in terms of both their increas- 
ingly speculative nature and their pedagogical and literary organization—from 
the exegetical contexts in which they originated. Timothy B. Noone, for exam- 
ple, affirms: 


The medieval form [of the question] takes its proximate source ... from 
the development of academic practices in the faculty of theology during 
the second half of the 12th century ... Theologians lectured primarily on 
the Bible, but turned their attention increasingly to collections of Patristic 


1 See Franklin T. Harkins, Introduction to Robert of Melun, Questions on the Divine Page, in 
VTT 6.279-288, on which this study depends and which it develops significantly. 

2 Marie-Dominique Chenu, Nature, Man and Society in the Twelfth Century: Essays on New 
Theological Perspectives in the Latin West (Toronto: 1997), 291-292. 
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theological opinions. In the course of lecturing, masters would often raise 
short questions called for by the text that they were expounding. Such 
short questions often were hermeneutic in scope, but steadily became 
more and more concerned with speculative matters.? 


Masters certainly did gather various authorities— patristic and philosophical 
as well as scriptural—and sought to “determine” particular questions that arose 
from the biblical text by reconciling or synthesizing their alternative perspec- 
tives through the use of distinctions of various sorts (e.g. logical or philo- 
sophical, grammatical or linguistic).4 And there can be little doubt that these 
questions were often concerned with speculative—even highly speculative— 
matters. But the scholarly consensus that these questions became increasingly 
removed from their scriptural-exegetical context (a context, it should be noted, 
that is assumed to be inherently less speculative than others of the scholastic 
milieu) in the second half of the 12th century and beyond is surely, at least in 
part, a function of the greater attention modern scholars have paid to certain 
genres over others in conceiving and construing scholasticism. 

To the modern mind, scholasticism tends to be exemplified by and identi- 
fied with such genres as collections of authoritative sentences, commentaries 
on the Sentences of Peter Lombard, and summae theologiae, all of which are 
organized systematically according to speculative questions.? It is true that 
around the middle of the 12th century, masters began to organize questions 
arising from the sacred page, together with the range of authoritative state- 
ments (primarily from Scripture and the Fathers) bearing on the questions, into 
collections of sentences. Of these, Peter Lombard’s Four Books of Sentences is 


3 Timothy B. Noone, “Scholasticism,’ in A Companion to Philosophy in the Middle Ages, (eds.) 
Jorge J.E. Gracia and Timothy B. Noone (Malden: 2003), 61. 

4 See Noone, “Scholasticism,” 56. 

5 See, e.g. Ulrich G. Leinsle, Introduction to Scholastic Theology, trans. Michael J. Miller (Wash- 
ington, DC: 2010), 59-65; Marcia L. Colish, “From the Sentence Collection to the Sentence 
Commentary to the Summa: Parisian Theology, 130-1215, in Manuels, programmes de cours 
et techniques d'enseignement dans les universités médiévales, (ed.) Jacqueline Hamesse (Lou- 
vain: 1994), 9-29; and Marcia Colish, Peter Lombard, vol. 1 (Leiden: 1994), 34-35, who affirms: 
“Before the 12th century, no Latin theologian had developed a full-scale theological system, 
with a place for everything and everything in its place, in a work that went well beyond 
the bare essentials, that treated theology as a wholesale and coherent intellectual activity, 
and that, at the same time, imparted the principles of theological reasoning and theological 
research to professionals in the making. The genre of theological literature which proved to 
be the 12th century’s most innovative response to the pedagogical challenge presented by the 
teaching of systematic theology was the scholastic sentence collection” (34). 
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surely the most well-known to us, as it became the standard text on which all 
aspiring masters of theology in the high and late Middle Ages were required to 
comment.f It is equally true that some of these scholastic masters of the 13th 
century and beyond also treated questions of scriptural origin ‘systematically’ 
or synthetically in their Sentences commentaries and theological summae. But 
in attending so well to these more ‘speculative’ genres, modern scholarship has 
largely lost sight of what was, in fact, the principal mode of scholastic theology: 
the reading and interpretation of Sacred Scripture. 

Indeed, even while every advanced university student in theology was 
required to lecture on the Lombard’s Sentences in order to be authorized to 
teach, it was always the principal task of the licensed master—whose offi- 
cial title was magister in sacra pagina—to read, i.e. lecture on, the divinely 
revealed text of Scripture.” The evidence and fruits of this scriptural reading 
have come down to us in a variety of genres produced by scholastic masters, 
most obviously biblical commentaries, but also in other modes of written dis- 
course whose form and structure are determined by logics other than that of 
the scriptural narrative, such as Sentences commentaries, summae, and dis- 
puted questions. Traditional scholarship has understood these latter genres 
as representing a subsequent, more sophisticated and specialized systematic- 
theological stage on the evolutionary scale of scholastic discursive modes than 
that of the relatively simple and straightforward biblical commentary, in much 
the same way that modern biologists view multicellular organisms in compari- 
son to single-celled life forms. Consequently, in the words of Jean-Pierre Torrell 
concerning Aquinas, “The great systematic works have monopolized [modern 
scholarly] attention.”® 

The present essay aims to show that this traditional evolutionary model 
represents an oversimplification of the nature and development of scholas- 


6 Onthe Lombard’s Sentences as an effective instrument of systematic-theological pedagogy in 
comparison to the sentences collections and other works of his contemporaries, see Colish, 
Peter Lombard, 1.31-90. For a helpful overview of the Sentences commentary tradition, see 
Philipp W. Rosemann, The Story of a Great Medieval Book: Peter Lombard's Sentences (Peter- 
borough, Ont.: 2007). For more detailed studies of individual commentaries throughout the 
tradition, see the three Brill volumes entitled Mediaeval Commentaries on the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard: vol. 1, (ed.) Gillian R. Evans (Leiden: 2002); vol. 2, (ed.) Philipp W. Rosemann 
(Leiden: 2010); vol. 3, (ed.) Philipp W. Rosemann (Leiden: 2015). 

7 See, e.g. Jean-Pierre Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, vol. 1: The Person and His Work, revised ed., 
trans. Robert Royal (Washington, DC: 2005), 54-74; and Thomas Prügl, “Thomas Aquinas as 
Interpreter of Scripture,” in The Theology of Thomas Aquinas, (eds.) Rik Van Nieuwenhove and 
Joseph Wawrykow (Notre Dame, IN: 2005), 386—415. 

8 Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 1.55. 
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tic theology. Specifically, in its inattention to (1) the central role that scrip- 
tural interpretation plays in the “speculative” and “systematic” genres and (2) 
the thoroughly “speculative” and “systematic” nature of the questions posed 
in the explicitly scriptural-exegetical genres, the model fails to convey—and 
actually conceals—the methodological complexity and larger pedagogical pur- 
pose of scholastic theology. I seek to shed light on the scriptural-exegetical 
heart of scholastic theology across its correlative genres by considering Robert 
of Melun’s Questiones de divina pagina—which I understand as, in essence, a 
question-commentary on the Gospel of Matthew—in relation to both exegeti- 
cal and synthetic works of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas wherein sim- 
ilar questions arising from Matthew are treated. The essay consists of two major 
parts. The first provides an overview and retrospective analysis of Robert's 
Questions on the Divine Page, aiming to show how the (often speculative) ques- 
tions asked and the solutions proposed reveal Robert's deep engagement with 
the exegetical and theological tradition to which he was heir. From this van- 
tage point, the second part of the essay offers a prospective reading of several 
of Robert’s quaestiones on the temptation of Christ that arise from the text 
of Matthew in relation to parallel considerations in the works of Albert and 
Thomas. "Systematic" works such as Albert's De incarnatione and Thomas's 
Summa theologiae make explicit the larger theological and speculative context 
of Robert's questions, and so clarify the broader issues that are at stake in these 
questions regardless of who is asking them. At the same time, the treatments of 
Christ’s temptation in these 13th-century “systematic” works, like those in the 
parallel exegetical works (viz. Albert's Super Matthaeum and Thomas's Lectura 
super Matthaeum), remain rooted in, and indeed determined by, what has been 
divinely revealed in the scriptural witness. 


2 Overview and Retrospective: A Twelfth-Century Matthean 
Question-Commentary 


A disciple of both Peter Abelard and Hugh of Saint Victor, Robert of Melun stud- 
ied and taught dialectic and theology at Paris for more than forty years, from 
ca. 120 until 1162, when he returned to his native England to become bishop 
of Hereford. Although he remains one of the most understudied theologians 
of the 12th century, Robert occupies a important place both in the history of 
the Parisian schools and in the development of scholastic theological method.? 


9 On Robert's life and works, see the introduction to each of the volumes of the critical edition 
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In terms of the latter, all three of Robert’s surviving works are noteworthy: 
Questiones de divina pagina (1143-1148), Questiones de epistolis Pauli (1145-1155), 
and Sententiae (1152-1160). I have suggested elsewhere that Questions on the 
Divine Page, which—together with Questions on the Epistles of Paul— Gilbert 
Dahan identifies as the earliest medieval scriptural commentaries in the form 
of quaestiones,? offers a crucial window onto the pedagogical transition from 
sacra pagina to sententiae around the middle of the 12th century.!! Here I aim to 
nuance this proposal, arguing that Robert's Questiones de divina pagina, when 
read in conjunction with thematically-related scholastic works of the subse- 
quent century, reveals that this transition was characterized not by a simple, 
unidirectional movement from one mode of theologizing (viz. scriptural or 
exegetical) to a fundamentally different one (viz. systematic or doctrinal), but 
rather by the nascence and flourishing of new discursive forms and genres of 
theology that were themselves deeply rooted in and nourished by Sacred Scrip- 
ture. 

Questions on the Divine Page consists of 125 relatively brief questions—and 
in most cases, solutions to them—on a wide range of scriptural and theological 
topics, from the basic meaning of biblical terms and affirmations (e.g. qq. 1, 
10, 19, 35, 43, 74, 119) to various speculative and practical subjects. Among the 
simple terminological questions, for instance, Robert opens his work by asking 
what an oath (iuramentum, occurring, e.g. in Gen. 26:3, 28; Exod. 22:1; Ezek. 
17:16, 18, 19; Matt. 5:33 and 14:9) is and answering that it is *a verbal pledge 
confirmed by the testimony of sacred things"? Another question of this type, 


of Œuvres de Robert de Melun, (ed.) Raymond M. Martin, especially: Tome 1: Questiones 
de divina pagina, (ed.) Raymond M. Martin, (Louvain: 1932), v-lii (hereafter: Quest. de 
div., [ed.] Martin); Tome 2: Questiones [theologice] de epistolis Pauli (Louvain: 1938), v- 
xxxi and xli-liv; and Tome 3: Sententie, vol. 1 (Louvain: 1947), x-xx. See also Constant 
J. Mews, "Between the Schools of Abelard and Saint-Victor in the Mid-12th Century: The 
Witness of Robert of Melun,” in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et rayonnement 
du moyen âge à l'époque modern. Actes du Colloque international du C.N.R.s. pour le 
neuvième centenaire de la fondation (108-2008), (ed.) Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 
121-138; Dale Coulter's Introduction to the Sentences in VTT 3.429—443; Franklin T. Harkins, 
Introduction to Questions on the Divine Page in vTT 6.279-288, on which the following 
summary partially draws; and Christopher Evans, Introduction to and Translation of 
Sentences 2.2.42-204 in VTT 7. 

10 Gilbert Dahan, L'exégése chrétienne de la Bible en Occident médiéval x11e-x1ve siècle (Paris: 
1999), 142-145, at 143. 

11 Introduction to Questions on the Divine Page, in VTT 6.279-288. 

12 Quest. de div. q. 1; (ed.) Martin, 3; trans. VTT 6.289. All English translations are my own 
and are taken from my complete translation in VTT 6.289-345. It must be noted that 
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q. 43, asks what is meant when Scripture says that souls are carried by the angels 
into the bosom of Abraham (Luke 16:22). Speculative and practical theological 
questions run the gamut, including those concerning: the substance, nature, 
and existence of God (qq. 39, 47-49, 58, 60, 67); divine power (qq. 52-55, 81); 
the keys given to Peter (qq. 25, 26); sin, forgiveness, penance, and punishment 
(e.g. qq. 2-9, 31, 40, 41, 61, 64, 65, 70-73, 78, 84-87, 92, 105); baptism (qq. 
80, 93, 96-100); prayer (qq. 107-109, 123-125); the incarnation (qq. 59, 63); 
Christ's temptation (qq. 113-115), transfiguration (qq. 27, 28, 68, 69), resurrected 
body (q. 77), and eucharistic presence (q. 38); religious vows (q. 112); and the 
obligation to love one's enemies (q. 122). 

Whereas many of the speculative and practical theological questions that 
Robert poses arise explicitly from Sacred Scripture (e.g. q. 25 on the nature and 
number of the keys that Christ gave to Peter and his successors according to 
Matt. 16:19; and q. 35 on the meaning of Christ's words in Matt. 24:22, Unless 
those days had been shortened, no flesh would be saved), others are related to 
the canon or divine revelation more or less obliquely. Among the latter, some 
are either specifically on particular dicta or general doctrines of Augustine or 
related indirectly to them (e.g. qq. 7, 36, 37, 39, 42, 47, 92, 107, 109), on the 
teachings of Peter Abelard (e.g. qq. 52-55), or on exegeses found in the Glossa 
ordinaria (e.g. qq. 20, 33, 34, 44, 45). Question 56, for instance, asks “whether 
Christ was able to redeem the human race in a more expedient way than by 
his death, since Augustine says: Although another way was possible for God, 
no way was more fitting for our infirmity.” Similarly, Robert engages with the 
teachings of Abelard on divine omnipotence in qq. 52-55, where it is asked 
whether God can now do everything that he can do, whether he can make 
created realities less good or better than he has made them, and whether he can 


in the text's sole manuscript witness— Paris, BnF, lat. 1977, fol. 857—957, late 12th-early 
13th century—the questions that constitute Robert's work are not numbered; rather, 
Questiones is divided into groups of thematically related questions, with these divisions 
marked in the manuscript by alternating blue and red opening initials. For the sake 
of clarity and ease of reference, however, Raymond Martin introduces each of Robert's 
questions with a number in brackets and uses line-spacing to mark off each group of 
questions. I use Martin's numbering both in my translation of the work and in the present 
essay. For a full description of Ms BnF, lat. 1977, see Quest. de div., (ed.) Martin, xxv-xxxi. 

13 Quest. de div. q. 25; (ed.) Martin, 25; trans. VTT 6.303-304. In the present essay, following 
Martin's edition and my VTT 6 translation, the words of scriptural texts are italicized. 

14 Quest. de div. q. 56; (ed.) Martin, 29-30; trans. VTT 6.306—307. This teaching of Augustine 
is found in his Trin. 13.10.13 (CCL 504:399-400) as well as in the Glossa ordinaria on Rom. 
5:8 (PL 114.485). 
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do things that he does not will to do." It is clear from the wide range of source 
material used for the questions treated in Questiones de divina pagina that 
Robert understands divina pagina, “the divine page,” in an expansive medieval 
sense that extends beyond the canon of Scripture to the discipline of theology 
or the divine science more generally. Indeed, that divina pagina was, for Robert 
and his contemporaries, synonymous with theology broadly is suggested in 
William Fitzstephen’s description of Robert as one “who had taught dialectic 
and the divine page (divinam paginam) for more than forty years at Paris.”!6 
Thus, Questiones de divina pagina (indeed in its very title), instantiates Robert’s 
correlated methodological assumptions that Sacred Scripture must serve as the 
principal source for the work of theology, on the one hand, and that theologians 
seeking to understand the sacred text must move beyond its simple glossing to 
address its deeper questions, on the other.!? 

If, in fact, Questiones de divina pagina in some way offers a snapshot of the 
transition to new, more 'systematic' discursive forms and genres of theology in 
the schools of the high Middle Ages, we might expect this change to be evident 
somehow in the structure of the work, that is, we might look for a logical or 
'systematic' ordering of the questions. Interestingly however, Raymond Martin, 
the text's modern editor, failed to find any ordering or systematizing principle 
in Robert's work. He maintains: "These questions follow one another without 
apparent order. In their sequence one cannot distinguish a plan or principle 
of systemization or of division. One perceives only a purely exterior division 
as certain questions have been collected to constitute a group, most often 
without any intrinsic dependence of one on another"? Martin recognized, of 
course, that most of the questions have their basis in Scripture and that many 
of them originate from the Gospel of Matthew.? But what he seemed unaware 


15 Quest. de div. qq. 52-55; (ed.) Martin, 28-29; trans. VTT 6.306. For Abelard's teaching, see, 
e.g. his Theologia "Scholarium" 3.57-64 (CCCM 13:524—527). 

16 See Mews, "Between the Schools,” p. 121 n. 1 for the larger quotation, which may be found 
in: Vita S. Thomae Cantuariensis, in Materials for the History of Thomas Becket, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, (eds.) James C. Robertson, et al., 7 vols. (London: 1875-1885), t. 3 (1877), 60; 
and PL 190.139. See also Harkins, Introduction to Questions, in VTT 6.281-282. 

17 Harkins, Introduction to Questions, in VTT 6.281-282. 

18 Quest. de div., (ed.) Martin, xxxi: “Ces questions se suivent l'une l'autre sans ordre appar- 
ent. En les parcourant l'on ne distingue ni plan ni principe de systematisation ou de 
division. On ne s'apercoit que d'une division purement extérieure, certaines questions 
ayant été réunies pour constituer un groupe le plus souvent sans lien intrinséque ni par- 
enté ou dépendance" 

19 Quest. de div., (ed.) Martin, xxxii. 
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TABLE 8.1 The Matthean order of Robert's Questiones 


Questio Matthean text(s) Questio Matthean text(s) 
1 5:33; 14:920 34 21:1—15 
3 5:33-36 (+ GO on v.33) 35 24:22 
4 6:14 50 25:1-13 
5 6:14 51 25:10-12 
6 6:22-23 57 26:31-35, 69-75 
8 5:33-36 59 27:46 
9 6:24 68(cf 27) 17:1-9 (esp. v. 2) 
11 7:18, 20 69 (cf. 28) 17:1-9 (esp. v. 3) 
15 11:3 71(cf.31) 18:23-35 
16 11:21 72 16:19 
17 12:32 77 15:17 
18 12:31-32 79 (GO on) 7:1 
19 13:41, 49-50 82 5:22, 29 
21 14:1-12 83 25:14-30 (+ GO on 25:22) 
22 14:1-12 go 5:44 
23 14:3-4 101 27:1—56 (esp. vv. 11-14, 24-26) 
24 14:113-21 103 26:39 
25 16:19 109 (GO on) 9:2 
26 16:18-19 113 41-11 
27(cf.68) 17:1-9 (esp. v. 2) 114 4:5 
28(cf69) 17:1-9 (esp. v. 3) 115 4:5 and 10:27 
29 18:15-18 117 5:31 
31(cf71) 18:23-35 118 5:31-32 
32 20:1—16 (esp. VV. 11-12) 119 19:8 
33 (GO on) 20:23 122 5:43-45 
124 6:7 


of, interestingly, is that the order of the narrative of Matthew’s Gospel provides 
the fundamental architectonic outline for the Questiones, that is, that Robert 
asks his questions according to an explicitly scriptural, specifically Matthean, 
logic. Fifty-one of the 125 questions that constitute Robert’s Questiones (40.8 
per cent) have some clear relation to the Gospel of Matthew. Table 8.1, which 


20 And twenty-two other, non-Matthean texts. 
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identifies these questions that explicitly arise from or are otherwise related to 
one or more Matthean text(s), makes clear that Robert generally establishes the 
order of his work on the narrative order of Matthew’s Gospel. 

With some exceptions—e.g. qq. 68, 69, 71, 72, 77, 79, 82, go—the questions 
on Matthew follow the narrative structure of that Gospelitself, from chapter 5 
through chapter 27. The ‘disruption’ of the Matthean order represented by qq. 
68, 69, and 71 is explained by the fact that these questions are reiterations 
of earlier questions in Robert’s work that do appear, relative to the adjacent 
questions, in the proper Matthean order (viz. 27, 28, and 31, respectively). 
Questions 113, 114, 115, 117, and 118 are based on Matt. 41-11 and 5:31-32, and thus 
would fit in Matthean order prior to Robert’s q. 1, which concerns the meaning 
of iuramentum, a word attested in Matt. 5:33 (among other biblical texts). 
Likewise, qq. 122 and 124 grow out of Matt. 5:43-45 and 6:7, respectively, and so 
would be perfectly placed between q. 3, which is based on Matt. 5:33-36, and 
q. 4, based on Matt. 6:14. Assuming, however, that Paris, BnF, lat. 1977, fol. 85'— 
95, the only manuscript witness to Questiones de divina pagina identified 
to date, attests to the original order of Robert's questions (and it may not, 
for whatever reason), Robert's work, as it has come down to us, nevertheless 
generally follows the narrative line of Matthew. 

The nature of Robert's questions on Matthew and his solutions to them 
reveal not only his own careful attention to the scriptural text, but also his deep 
engagement with the exegetical and theological tradition that he received, 
a tradition extending from the likes of Gregory the Great and the Venerable 
Bede and mediated through the Glossa ordinaria and Robert's own 12th-century 
teachers, most notably Hugh of Saint Victor. For our present purposes, three 
examples—namely qq. 15, 21, and 124—will suffice. Question 15 exemplifies 
how the readings of Gregory and Bede are determinative for Robert. Here 
Robert asks whether John the Baptist, when he sent two of his followers to ask 
Jesus, ‘Are you he who is to come or should we expect another?" (11:3), doubted 
concerning Christ and so concerning the salvation of humankind, which was 
to come through his death. “If it is true that he doubted,” Robert explains, “he 
did not have faith. [And] if he did not have faith, he was not worthy of eternal 
life"?! Robert then invokes the interpretation of Gregory the Great, according 
to which John seems to have doubted. Gregory reads the text thus: *He does 
not say, ‘Are you he who has come?! as if to say, ‘Seeing that I will descend into 
hell, should I who have announced you to those above [i.e. on the earth] also 
announce you to those below? Can it be that it is fitting for the Son of God 


21 Quest. de div. q. 15; (ed.) Martin, 10; trans. VTT 6.293. 
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to die, or will you send another to do these sacred things (sacramenta)? ”?2 
Immediately following these words, Robert begins his solution by offering 
Bede’s interpretation, as a sort of counter-balance to that of Gregory. Bede notes 
that John, who had said to others, “Behold, the Lamb of God” and had heard the 
Father say, “This is my beloved Son,” asked this question not because he doubted, 
but rather so that his own followers might believe that Jesus was the Christ 
lest they expect another. Reconciling Gregory and Bede, Robert determines the 
question thus: 


From the words of Gregory we know that John doubted neither concern- 
ing Christ, that is, that Jesus Himself was the Christ, nor concerning the 
fact of redemption, but rather [only] concerning the mode of redemp- 
tion. For he did not know whether it would be accomplished by means of 
death or by another means, or whether by Christ’s own death or by the 
death of another, or by an angel.?3 


Here Robert proves himself a careful reader of Gregory's nuanced reading of 
Matthew's John. Particularly in light of Bede's straightforward denial that John 
doubted Jesus' identity as the divine Son and Messiah, Robert hones in on Gre- 
gory's attention to the future orientation of John's question (“Are you he who is 
to come?") as revealing what precisely the Baptist was questioning, namely the 
appropriateness of the Son's dying as the particular mode of human redemp- 
tion. As Bede's interpretation makes clear, that John would here be doubting 
concerning Christ or redemption itself would contradict his strong faith regard- 
ing both as attested elsewhere in Scripture. Here, then, Robert determines the 
question through a careful, synthetic reading of two authoritative interpreta- 
tions in such a way that safeguards John's certain faith in Jesus as Messiah and 
Savior and thus his worthy inheritance of eternal life. 

A few of Robert's questions arise on account of an apparent incongruity 
between the scriptural witness and particular details of the Church's liturgi- 
cal practice. Question 21, also pertaining to John the Baptist and based (in 
part) on Matthew, provides one example in which Robert engages, via the 
Glossa ordinaria, Bede and the ancient tradition that the Venerable himself 


22 Quest. de div. q. 15 sol.; (ed.) Martin, 10—11; trans. VTT 6.293-294. 

23 Quest. de div. q. 15 sol.; (ed.) Martin, u; trans. VTT 6.294: "Ex verbis Gregorii habemus quod 
de Christo quin ipse esset non dubitavit, vel de redemptione, sed de modo redemptionis. 
Nesciebat enim sive per mortem sive per aliud fieret, vel sive per propriam an per alterius 
mortem, sive per angelum." 
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had received.?^ Here it is asked why the beheading of John is celebrated in the 
autumn, even though he was actually beheaded around the time of Passover. 
Robert offers the reading of one “Interpreter of Mark” (which phrase designates 
an interpretation found in the Glossa ordinaria), which affirms that Matthew, 
Mark, and John testify to John’s beheading when Passover was drawing neat. 
In light of the Gospel accounts, Robert determines the question by having 
recourse to a linguistic or etymological distinction made by Bede but appar- 
ently originating in an account of St. John’s life: “It should not be called the 
feast of the beheading ( festum decollationis), but rather the feast of the gath- 
ering ( festum de collatione), because, as it is written in his legenda, at that time 
[i.e. in the autumn] his bones were gathered into one.”?5 It is noteworthy that 
in the Roman calendar August 29 remains the Feast of the Beheading or Decol- 
lation of St. John the Baptist, and that during his public audience on the 2012 
feast Pope Benedict xvi observed that the feast especially commemorates the 
second discovery and transfer of the saints relics to the Church of San Silvestro 
in Rome rather than his actual beheading.?® 

Another question arising from the putative incongruity of a scriptural text 
and liturgical practice is q. 124, which asks, since we ought to pray for our own 
death and the death of others, of what use it is to pray the Psalms, which 
seem not to pertain to this goal. Furthermore, the question observes, Christ 
himself advises against verbosity when he teaches the disciples to pray, saying, 
"And when you pray, do not speak a great deal, as the pagans do" (Matt. 6:7).27 
Robert offers a threefold solution to the question. First, he notes that there is 
excessive talking only where there is chattering, which is inapposite in the case 
of praying the Psalter. Second, he affirms that "it must be understood that the 
Psalms pertain to many things, although it may not appear so" by virtue of the 
fact that in praying through them we take on different roles in different Psalms 
(e.g. a judge, our enemies, our very selves). Finally, Robert teaches that, quite 
apart from whether they give voice to our own personal intentions, we pray the 
Psalms in order to arouse our affection lest our soul become sluggish.28 


24 The following summary of q. 21 draws on my earlier treatment in the Introduction to my 
translation of Robert's Questions, VTT 6.282—283. 

25 Quest. de div. q. 21 sol.; (ed.) Martin, 14; trans. VT T 6.296: “Non debet dici festum decollatio- 
nis, sed festum de collatione, quia ut in legendis eius legitur, tunc collecta sunt ossa eius 
in unum; quod qualiter factum sit Iosephus narrat." 

26 Pope Benedict’s speech can be found at: www.vatican.va/holy father/benedict xvi/ 
audiences/2012/documents/hf ben-xvi aud 20120829 en.html. 

27 Quest. de div. q. 124; (ed.) Martin, 61-62; trans. VTT 6.330. 

28 Quest. de div. q. 124 sol.; (ed.) Martin, 62; trans. VTT 6.330. 
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Here Robert is clearly identifiable as a student of Hugh of Saint Victor in 
the 12th-century debates over the nature of prayer. The “long 12th century” 
(10501215) witnessed a shift in Christian sensibility regarding prayer according 
to which its personal devotional aspects were increasingly emphasized. This 
growing emphasis on prayer as interior intimacy with God raised questions 
about traditional liturgical modes of prayer. As Hugh Feiss explains: “Reformers 
were concerned about psalmody performed mechanically without the engage- 
ment of interior dispositions. Some warned against prayer that was long or 
beautiful but not sincere. Others saw extended liturgical prayer as too theatri- 
cal, leaving too little time or energy for personal prayer.?? Over against such 
critiques, Hugh of Saint Victor defends and explains the traditional practice of 
praying the Psalter in his On the Power of Prayer, likely written sometime before 
1138.30 Hugh describes the occasion for his consideration in terms quite simi- 
lar to the way in which Robert, in the following decade, would frame his q. 124: 
“Certain ones are usually upset that when in our prayers we want to ask God 
for our salvation or the salvation of others, we are accustomed to chant psalms 
that do not have words of petition or do not pertain to our petition"?! Hugh 
draws two distinctions that enable him to answer this objection, namely that 
between petitioning another human being and petitioning God, on the one 
hand, and that between narration and supplication, on the other. Whereas we 
must explicitly narrate what we need when we are petitioning another human 
being (otherwise he orshe cannot know that for which we are asking), such nar- 
ration is unnecessary in the case of petitioning God because he knows what we 
need before or without our asking it. When praying to God, then, supplication 
alone is necessary.?? For Hugh, the purpose of prayer, on the part of the pray-er, 
is to inculcate devotion. As such, he explains, ^whatever the words of the one 
praying are, they are not absurd if only they can be uttered suitably either to 
arouse the one praying to feel love of God, or, what is greater, if he already burns 
with love of Him, they show his intensity.?? We should not exclude from our 
prayers those words that enkindle loving devotion toward God, even if they do 
not unfold our personal petition, Hugh concludes.?^ 


29 Hugh Feiss, Introduction to Hugh of Saint-Victor, On the Power of Prayer, VTT 4.321. See 
Karin Ganss, "Affectivity and Knowledge Lead to Devotion to God: A Historical-Theologi- 
cal Study of Hugh of Saint-Victor's De virtute orandi," elsewhere in this volume. 

30  Onthe date of this work, see VTT 4.318. 

31 Virtute orandi 10.1; trans. VTT 4.336. 

32 Virtute orandi 11.1; trans. VTT 4.337. 

33 Virtute orandi 11.2; trans. VTT 4.337. 

34 Virtute orandi 11.2; trans. VTT 4.338. 
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3 Prospective: 13th-Century Considerations of the Temptation of 
Christ 


Our foregoing consideration indicates both (1) that the often speculative the- 
ological questions that Robert poses in his work arise, in one way or another, 
from the scriptural text, and (2) that his asking and grappling with these ques- 
tions demands Robert’s serious engagement with the exegetical and theological 
tradition that he has received. In their simultaneous status as scriptural and 
speculative, then, Robert’s questions and determinations refuse to bifurcate— 
or even admit much of a distinction between—biblical exegesis and theology 
proper. Even in the century following Robert, when masters such as Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas distinguished between sacra scriptura and sacra 
doctrina, they never separated the two in their theological method or practice. 
Indeed, Thomas Prügl has gone so far as to maintain, “the medievals seem not 
to have recognized a distinction between ... dogmatics and exegesis.’>> By con- 
sidering several of Robert’s questions on the temptation of Christ that arise 
from the Matthean text in comparison to parallel treatments in the works— 
both exegetical and systematic—of Albert and Thomas, this section aims to 
highlight the scriptural heart of scholastic theology as it developed throughout 
time and across its correlative genres. 

Elsewhere I have briefly examined Robert's q. 28, which inquires whether 
Moses and Elijah were truly present at the Lord’s transfiguration (as Matt. 17:3 
attests), in relation to Thomas's treatment of the nearly identical question in 
Summa theologiae 3 q. 45, a. 3, noting how the former appears to have been 
determinative of the latter in important ways.?6 Here we consider, in detail and 
at some length, one other comparative example from Questiones, namely that 
of the meaning of Matt. 4:5, that the devil took Christ up (assumpsit) into the 
holy city and placed him (statuit) on the pinnacle of the temple, which Robert 
treats in qq. 14 and u5. In an effort to highlight the thoroughly speculative- 
theological nature of Robert's questions, both in his own exegetical work and 
in subsequent ones, as well as the profoundly scriptural quality and context of 
more "systematic" treatments of these same questions in the 13th-century, com- 
parison will be made to Albert's Super Matthaeum and De incarnatione tractate 
4 as well as Thomas's Lectura super Matthaeum and Summa theologiae 3. 

In qq. 114 and 115 Robert inquires about the details concerning the setting 
of the devil's second temptation of Christ according to the Matthean account 


35 Priigl, "Thomas Aquinas as Interpreter of Scripture,” 386. 
36 Franklin T. Harkins, Introduction to Questions on the Divine Page, VTT 6.285-287. 
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(Matt. 4:5).?" Specifically, he asks what happened when, according to the Evan- 
gelist, “the devil took Him up (assumsit)" (q.114) and placed (statuit) him on the 
pinnacle of the temple (q. 115). Immediately prior, in q. 113, Robert establishes 
that the devil's temptation recounted here was not simply a psychological real- 
ity for Christ, something “only in the Lord’s mind, as certain people rave,’ but 
rather one in which “the devil appeared visibly to Him and spoke the words that 
the Evangelists report him as having said.”# If the devil tempted Christ out- 
wardly and “in His practical experience" (per experienciam),?? what, then, are 
the realities that Matthew seeks to convey in affirming that the devil “assumed” 
(assumsit) Christ and placed or stood him (statuit) on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple?*° In reply to the first of these (q. 114), Robert teaches: “The devil took up 
(assumsit) His body for himself, which was possible by God's permission, so 
that he might lead the Lord away wherever and as far as God permitted him 
to.^! By God's permissive will, the devil was allowed to pick Christ up bodily and 
lead Him as far as was necessary for the temptation at hand. The language of 
Robert's solution makes clear that the devil did not completely “take over" and 
appropriate the Lord's body as his own. Rather, as Jerome had taught in com- 
menting on this text centuries earlier, Robert appears to recognize that this dia- 
bolical assumption could not have precluded the Lord's freedom of willing.^? 
This becomes clearer in Robert's solution to q. 115, which asks *how the 
devil was able to place (statuere)" Christ on the pinnacle of the temple. Robert 
maintains that the devil did not immediately set the Lord on the temple's 
peak, but rather placed him above the flat part of the roof, whence “He was 
raised (ascendebatur) there [to the pinnacle] by certain steps that are called 
cancelli”? Intimating the voluntary role of Christ in his own pinnacling, Robert 
continues: “Hence, cancellarii are those who climb on the roofs of houses and 


37 The full account of the devil's threefold temptation is found in Matt. 41—11. 

38 Quest. de div. q. 113; (ed.) Martin, 58; trans. VTT 6.327. 

39 Quest. de div. q. 113; (ed.) Martin, 58; trans. VTT 6.327. 

40 Quest. de div. q. 114; (ed.) Martin, 58; trans. VTT 6.327: "Item queritur de assumtione illa 
de qua dicitur: Tunc assumsit eum diabolus, etc., qualiter facta sit;" q. 115; (ed.) Martin, 58; 
trans. VTT 6.328: "Item queritur, quomodo potuit statuere eum super pignaculum templi." 

41 Quest. de div. q. 114 sol.; (ed.) Martin, 58; trans. VTT 6.328: "Assumsit diabolus sibi corpus, 
quod potest ex Dei permissione, ut deferret Dominum quo et quantum permissum est." 

42 See Jerome, Commentarium in Evangelium Matthei 1, on 4:5, who writes: "This taking up 
(assumptio) that is spoken of comes not from the Lord's weakness, but rather from the 
pride of the enemy, who understands that the will of the Savior is necessary" (PL 26.31D). 
See also Augustine, De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum 2.34 (CCL 44:81-83). 

43 Quest. de div. q. 115 sol.; (ed.) Martin, 58; trans. VTT 6.328: *... et ibi ascendebatur per 
quosdam gradus qui cancelli dicuntur" 
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officially announce the ordinances of a king. Thus, the Lord says: Proclaim it 
on the housetops."^^ Significantly, in concluding with these words from Matt. 
10:27, whereby Christ encourages his disciples in their mission in the face of 
imminent persecution, Robert highlights Christ's own victory over diabolical 
temptation and encourages his students and readers to trust in the Father as 
Christ both did and taught (Matt. 4:5-7 and 10:28-31, respectively). 

Albert the Great produced his commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, 
Super Matthaeum, during the period 1257-1264, approximately a century after 
Robert's Questiones.^* Bernhard Schmitz identifies Albert's commentary as a 
postilla, noting that the defining feature of this exegetical genre, in contrast 
to the earlier genre of scriptural “gloss,” is the arrangement and division of 
the entire subject matter of the work according to a logical plan.^9 Further- 
more, in addition to Albert's thoroughgoing intertextual approach and his aim 
to explicate the text according to the letter, Super Matthaeum is marked by 
many quaestiunculae, little questions; whereby Albert grapples with various 
problems or difficulties arising from the text of Matthew's Gospel.^" In addition 
to more than 230 quaestiunculae that dot the landscape of Super Matthaeum, 
Albert sometimes engages larger questions at somewhat greater length, such 
as, on Matt. 118, “Why Christ willed to be born of an engaged woman rather 
than of one not engaged."$ A number of Albert's questions, both large and 
small, find precursors in Robert's work: for example, just as Robert inquired, on 
Matt. 5:31-32, ^whether Moses permitted something that should not have been 
permitted by permitting a bill of divorce" (q. 118), so too Albert asks “whether 
Moses permitted this without sin.”49 


44 Quest. de div. q. 115 sol; (ed.) Martin, 58-59; trans. VTT 6.328: "Unde cancellarii, qui 
ascendentes tecta domorum edicta regum denunciabant. Unde Dominus: Predicate super 
tecta." 

45 See Prolegomena, Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, t. 21 pars 1: Super Matthaeum, cap. 1-XIV, 
(ed.) Bernhard Schmidt (Münster: 1987), xiii-xvi. The second half of the critical edition 
is Opera Omnia t. 21 pars 2: Super Matthaeum, cap. xv-xxvi11, (eds.) Wilhelm Kübel, et 
al. (Munich: 1987). Hereafter the edition will be cited according to section or chapter 
and verse, volume, part, and page number(s) as follows: Super Matt. 13, 21/1:11214. All 
translations from the works of Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas are my own. 

46 Albert, Prol., Super Matt., 21/1:ix—xi. See also Prolegomena, Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, t. 
19: Postilla super Isaiam, (ed.) Ferdinand Siepmann (Münster: 1952), viii-ix. 

47 Albert, Prol, Super Matt., 21/1:xi-xii. 

48 Albert, Prol, Super Matt., 21/1:xii; and Super Matt. 138, 21/1.25-26. 

49 Robert, Quest. de div. q. 18; (ed.) Martin, 60; trans. VTT 6.328-329; and Albert, Super Matt. 
5:31, 21/1146-147. Relatedly, see also Robert's qq. 119, 120, 121, and 104. 
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When Albert comes to the words of Matt. 4:5, assumpsit eum diabolus, he 
notes that “some of the saints” imagine that the devil picked Christ up and 
carried him bodily above himself. An interpretation that Albert believes to be 
“better” (melius), however, is that of John Chrysostom, who affirms that the 
devil assumed him “by leading [Him] after himself”5° Whichever of these two 
readings one prefers—i.e. whether that the devil physically “carried” Christ 
or merely “led” him behind himself—two things must be marveled at, Albert 
teaches: (1) “the patience of God,” whereby Christ willed to be carried or led 
by the devil in this way; and (2) “the zeal for our salvation [that was] in 
Christ,” which not only moved him to will to be assumed by the devil but 
also subsequently permitted members of the devil to kill him.*! As intertextual 
testimony of Christ's forbearance and salvific fervor, Albert offers Ps. 68:10, 
wherein (on the Dominican master’s reading) the Lord says to God the Father, 
Zeal for your house has consumed me, and the reproaches of those reproaching 
you have fallen upon me.9? 

Albert, then, understands Christ’s having been assumed by the devil for 
the purpose of temptation as an early instance of his voluntary suffering, the 
very patientia Dei that would come to its full fruition on the cross. Albert 
makes clear in his early work De incarnatione that Christ’s supreme love for 
humankind and his concern for human salvation served as the divine cause 
of his suffering. Here, in treating the consequences of the hypostatic union 
with respect to its end, Albert asks whether Christ suffered more than any of 
the other saints. Passion can be considered, he explains, in two fundamental 
ways, namely in itself (in se) and according to the reasons or motives of the 
one going to suffer (secundum causas patiendi).9? And if it is considered in 
this second way, it can be further investigated according to reasons relative 
to God and according to reasons relative to the human being who inflicts 
the suffering. Considered according to the reasons of the one going to suffer 


50 Albert, Super Matt. 4:5: "Et attende, quod quidam sanctorum videntur dicere, quod 
assumpsit eum portando super se corporaliter assumpto corpore, sed Chrysostomus dicit, 
quod assumpsit eum ducendo post se, et hoc ego melius credo" (21/1:89). 

51 Albert, Super Matt. 4:5: “Et quodlibet istorum dicatur, miranda est dei patientia, quod ita 
et a tali portari vel duci voluit, et mirandus est zelus salutis nostrae in Christo, propter 
quem se ita portari vel duci voluit a diabolo et propter quem se postea a membris diaboli 
permisit occidi" (21/1:89). 

52 Albert, Super Matt. 4:5, 21/1:89 (my translation of Albert's Vulgate version). 

53 Albert, De Incarnatione tract. 6 q. 1 a. 11 sol, in Alberti Magni Opera Omnia, t. 26: De 
Sacramentis, De Incarnatione, De Resurrectione, (ed.) Bernhard Geyer, et al. (Münster: 
1958), 228-229 (hereafter: 26:228). 
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relative to God, Christ’s suffering had the greatest reason of all because “He 
possessed the highest love, which was the motive moving Him to suffer, and 
the highest end, because He suffered for all, whereas others were suffering only 
for themselves.”> If, on the other hand, passion is considered in itself (in se), 
and if the punishment suffered is examined not according to genus but rather 
according to the disposition of the one suffering, it is the case, Albert teaches, 
that Christ suffered more intensely or violently than all others.5> When his 
exposition on Matt. 4:5 is read in light of this question on Christ’s suffering, 
then, Albert's aim becomes clearer: namely, to show that it was by his voluntary 
disposition of supreme love that Christ permitted the devil to lead or carry Him 
to the pinnacle of the temple to be tempted. 

Not surprisingly, in his Lectura super Matthaeum, most probably produced 
at Paris during the academic year 1269-1270, Thomas Aquinas follows the 
basic lines of the interpretive tradition of Matt. 4:5 witnessed to in Robert and 
Albert.56 Although we cannot know the precise details of Thomas's magisterial 
reading of Matthew at Paris (particularly since the lectures have been transmit- 
ted in the form of student notes), often the scholastic “lecturer” on Scripture, 
whether a biblical bachelor or a master, would read from annotated copies 
of his text that contained the most significant explanations of the preced- 
ing tradition.5? What is evident, however, is that certain elements of Thomas’s 
engagement clarify aspects of the tradition that are unspecified, and so may 
remain obscure, in Robert’s questions. When Robert asks, for instance, whether 
the devil's temptation was merely “in the Lord's mind ... or whether the devil 
appeared visibly to Him" (q. 113), he provides no further exegetical context or 
background for the question. It is clear from his opening lecture on Matt. 4, 
however, that Thomas reads v. 5, Tunc assumpsit eum diabolus, within the larger 


54 Albert, De Incar. tract. 6 q. 1 a. 11 sol.: "Summam enim habuit dilectionem, quae est causa 
movens ad patiendum, et summum finem, quia pro omnibus patiebatur, cum alii tantum 
paterentur pro seipsis” (26:229). 

55 Albert, De Incar. tract. 6 q. 1 a. u sol: “Vel potest comparari poena ad poenam non 
secundum genus poenae, sed secundum dispositionem patientis. Et sic intensius Christus 
passus fuit quam omnes alii, ut probatum est” (26:229). Albert explains here that some 
saints and martyrs suffered more varieties of punishment and more intense kinds of 
punishment (e.g. roasting) than did Christ. 

56  Onthe date and text of the Lectura super Matthaeum, see Jean-Pierre Torrell, Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, vol. 1: The Person and His Work, revised edition, trans. Robert Royal (Washington, 
DC: 2005), 55-57 and 339. 

57 Jean-Pierre Torrell, Aquinas’s Summa: Background, Structure, & Reception, trans. Benedict 
M. Guevin (Washington, DC: 2005), 64-65. 
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frame of the synoptic accounts of Christ’s temptation and, more specifically, 
their apparent affirmation that he was tempted in the desert for forty days and 
forty nights (see Matt. 41—2; Mark 113, which Thomas engages directly; and 
Luke 4:1-2). Based on this general narrative context, it seems that all three of 
the temptations specified in Matthew and Luke took place in the desert. How- 
ever, what appears as the second temptation of Christ in Matthew's account, 
according to which the devil “took Him up" to Jerusalem, obviously disrupts the 
general pattern. There is a twofold response to this disruption, Thomas notes. 
First, some say that all of the temptations took place in the actual desert but 
that they happened "according to imaginary vision, certainly such that Christ 
was imagining, yet by His own permission." Others say, however, that they took 
place “according to corporeal vision, and that the devil appeared to Him in bod- 
ily form. 5? Thomas reads the assumpsit eum of Matt. 4:5 as evidence for this 
second view: that is, he concurs with Robert and Albert that this temptation, 
like the others, was physical and external to Christ rather than merely psycho- 
logical and internal.59 

This truth (viz. that the devil appeared visibly to Christ in order to tempt 
him) leads Thomas, just as it had led Robert a century and a half earlier, 
to ask how precisely the devil “assumed” the Lord. Like Albert, his teacher, 
Thomas sets forth two interpretations of assumpsit here. Some take it to mean 
that the devil “carried Him away above himself” whereas others maintain 
that the verb simply means that “by encouraging [Him] he persuaded” Christ 
to go to Jerusalem. Just as Albert had preferred Chrysostom’s less intrusive 
reading of assumpsit as “leading | Him] after himself,” so too Thomas deems this 
second reading—namely that the devil simply encouraged and induced Christ 
to advance to the city—"better" (melius).6° Thomas's preferred interpretation, 


58 Thomas Aquinas, Lectura super Matthaeum, chapt. 4 lect. 1: “Et est hic duplex responsio. 
Quidam dicunt, quod omnes tentationes fuerunt in deserto, et quod fuerunt secundum 
imaginariam visionem, scilicet quod Christus ita imaginabatur, ipso etiam permittente. 
Alii dicunt, quod fuerunt secundum visionem corporalem: eq quod diabolus apparuit 
ei in specie corporali” (Super evangelium S. Matthaei lectura, (ed.) Raphael Cai, [Turin: 
1951], pars 52, sect. 325). Hereafter this work will be cited according to page and section 
number(s) in the Marietti edition as follows: Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1, (ed.) 
Marietti 52:325. 

59 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:325: “Hoc [viz. quod diabolus 
apparuit ei in specie corporali] videtur innui, quia dicit, quod assumpsit eum in sanctam 
civitatem" (the italicized words are printed in bold in the Marietti edition). 

60 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:326: "Sed quaeritur quo- 
modo assumpsit. Dicunt quod deportavit eum supra se. Alii (et melius), quod exhortando 
induxit ad hoc quod iret." 
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then, appears even less directive and invasive on the devil's part than Chrysos- 
tom’s reading. Indeed, it is surely melius in Thomas's view because it ensures 
that Christ's absolute freedom of will and ultimate power over temptation were 
preserved. Aiming to avoid any notion that the devil forcibly “deported” (depor- 
tavit) Christ, Thomas teaches, "Christ, on account of the disposition of His own 
wisdom, went into Jerusalem."6! 

Questions of power (e.g. who holds it, how, and to what degree) are, of 
course, central ones raised by Christ's temptation and perhaps especially by the 
words of Matt. 4:5. “But why does it say, Then he assumed (assumpsit)?" Thomas 
asks. “For this word assumption (assumptio) conveys power”? In reply, Thomas 
introduces Jerome's view that the Evangelist speaks here according the devil's 
perspective, since what Christ endured by his strength (sustinuit ex virtute), the 
devil grasped as if he himself had caused it by his own power.®3 What appeared 
to be the devil's forceful assumption or carrying of Christ into Jerusalem and to 
the top of the temple was, in fact, something that Christ willingly withstood 
by his own strength. Thomas's reading of the second half of Matt. 4:5, And 
he placed (statuit) him on the pinnacle of the temple, continues this emphasis 
on Christ's strength and willing rather than the devil's power. Just as Robert 
of Melun taught that the devil did not set Christ on the temple's peak but 
instead placed him on the flat part of the roof whence he ascended to the 
pinnacle by certain steps (q. 115), so too Thomas underscores Christ's having 
climbed to the top as any other human would have. Citing 3 Kings (1 Kings) 6:5- 
6, Thomas notes that Solomon built the temple with three floors or stories and 
with "certain peaks" (quaedam pinnacula) by means of which humans could 
ascend. The words of Matt. 4:5 do not specify whether Christ made his initial 
approach to the temple at the first floor, the second floor, or the third floor, “but 
that He climbed some is certain,” Thomas teaches.54 

Thomas recognizes that understanding the reality signified by the words 
of Matt. 4:5 is so difficult precisely because no human was present to witness 
Christ's temptation. But given that Christ found himself standing on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, by whatever means he arrived there, how is it that no one 


61 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:326: “Christus ex dispositione 
suae sapientiae ivit in Ierusalem." 

62 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:323: "Sed quare dicit Tunc 
assumpsit? Hoc enim nomen assumptio vim importat." 

63 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:323. 

64 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:327: "... Et statuit eum super 
pinnaculum templi. Utrum autem accesserit in primum, vel secundum, vel tertium, hic 
non dicitur; sed certum est, quod aliquod ascendit." 
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saw him, either as he was en route or once he had arrived at his lofty des- 
tination? Thomas responds that even those who say that the devil “carried” 
(portabat) Christ into the city and up to the temple’s summit affirm that “Christ, 
by means of His own strength, was doing what could not be seen.”® Although 
Thomas says nothing more about this great mystery, Albert offers an explana- 
tion in Super Matthaeum. Drawing on the Glossa ordinaria, Albert points out 
that whereas the devil placed Christ on the pinnacle of the temple with the 
express purpose of tempting him to exaltation to a greater extent since the 
gaze of many would be upon him, “Christ, without the devil knowing (igno- 
rante diabolo), always acted such that He was seen by no one, and so there was 
no acclamation of the people.”®® Like Robert before him and Thomas after him, 
Albert denies that statuit in Matt. 4:5 means that the devil, by sheer power, set 
Christ on the temple’s highest peak. Quite to the contrary, Christ’s will figures 
so prominently for Albert that he imagines the Lord, while the devil himself 
remained completely unaware, as having climbed to the summit of the tem- 
ple without anyone seeing him or gathering below to egg him on toward sin. It 
was by his own will and own strength, then, as Thomas suggests, that Christ did 
what was unable to be seen. 

The only place in his synthetic works where Thomas Aquinas treats the 
temptation of Christ explicitly is q. 41 of Summa theologiae 3, which Part he 
composed sometime between the winter of 1271-1272 and 6 December 1273, 
the date on which his writing abruptly ceased.® Significantly, Thomas frames 
his consideration of Christ’s temptation here in terms of fittingness. Was it 
fitting or appropriate (conveniens), Thomas asks, that Christ was tempted (a. 
1), that he was tempted in the desert (a. 2), that he was tempted after fasting 
(a. 3), and that he was tempted in the order and manner he was (a. 4)?68 It is 
important to note, and Thomas’s approach here makes this quite clear, that: (1) 
the particular details of the divine dispensation concerning the temptation of 


65 Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1; (ed.) Marietti 52:328: "Dicendum, secundum 
illos qui dicunt quod eum portabat, quod Christus sua virtute faciebat, quod videri non 
posset.” 

66 Albert, Super Matt. 4:5: "Dicendum secundum Glossam, quod diabolus egit hoc, ut videre- 
tur ab hominibus, ut magis ex contuitu multorum de elatione temptaretur, sed Christus 
ignorante diabolo semper egit, quod a nullo videbatur; et ideo acclamatio populi nulla 
fuit" (21/1:90). 

67 On the dates of composition of the Parts of the sT, see Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
1146-147 and 333. 

68 | SeeJoseph P. Wawrykow, The Westminster Handbook to Thomas Aquinas (Louisville: 2005), 
s.v. “Temptation,” esp. 149. 
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Christ (viz. where, when, and how) have been divinely revealed to us through 
the Gospel narratives; and (2) these details reveal not what God had to do out 
of any absolute necessity, but rather the perfect order, wisdom, and beauty 
of God's having done things the way he freely chose to do them. Thomas's 
fittingness arguments, then, aim to "make sense" of various details or facets 
of the Christian dispensation as revealed in Sacred Scripture.9? And these 
arguments play an especially important role in Thomas's treatment of Christ 
in the Tertia pars. Comparing them to a beautiful artistic composition, Corey 
Barnes explains: 


From the bare facts of the Incarnation to the details of Christ's life, death, 
and resurrection, affirmations of fittingness guide Aquinas's presenta- 
tion and serve to magnify appreciation of God's gratuity and wisdom. 
Aesthetic analogies are most ready to hand. The equivalent would be a 
magnificent painting, which, when viewed as a whole, seems perfectly 
proportioned and ordered. It gives the impression that not one brush- 
stroke could have been different. When then studied in detail, itis obvious 
that any given aspect could have differed in numerous ways from the 
actual painting and that such changes, though individually unimpeach- 
able, would have diminished the beauty of the whole.70 


Showing the theological beauty of the scriptural depiction of Christ's temp- 
tation means, for Thomas, seeing and apprehending the brushstrokes of the 
Gospel narratives as clearly as possible. Thus, Matthew's account of the temp- 
tation figures prominently as an authority throughout q. 41, serving as the sed 
contra in three of its four articles (viz. aa. 1, 3, and 4) and scattered among the 
objections and replies to them. Matt. 4:5 is first invoked explicitly in reply to 
the second objection in the opening article. When Thomas asks in a. 1 whether 
it was fitting (conveniens) that Christ was tempted, objection two affirms that 
it appears not, since according to 1John 3:8 the Son of God appeared in order 
to destroy the works of the devil, and "it is not the same to destroy the works 
of someone and to suffer them." In order to make absolutely clear that Christ 


69  Wawrykow, Handbook to Thomas Aquinas, s.v. “Fittingness,” 57-60. 

70 Corey L. Barnes, Christ's Two Wills in Scholastic Thought: The Christology of Aquinas and Its 
Historical Contexts (Toronto: 2012), 193. 

71 Thomas, ST 3.41.1 obj. 2: "Praeterea, Christus ad hoc venerat ut opera diaboli dissolveret: 
secundum illud 1 Ioan. 3[:8]: In hoc apparuit Filius Dei, ut dissolvat opera diaboli. Sed non 
est eiusdem dissolvere opera alicuius, et ea pati. Et ita videtur inconveniens fuisse quod 
Christus pateretur se tentari a diabolo" (sT, 4 vols. Vol. 1: Prima Pars, (ed.) Peter Caramello; 
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suffered the devil’s works voluntarily, Thomas begins his answer by affirming, 
“It must be said that Christ willed to suffer.’’* All four of the reasons why Christ 
willed to suffer have to do with us, namely to help us in our own temptations, 
to caution us lest we imagine that we are immune from temptation, to give 
us an example of how to overcome diabolical temptations, and to fill us with 
confidence in his mercy.” Thomas's reply to the second objection has a sim- 
ilar pastoral underlay, aiming to encourage readers by presenting Christ as an 
example of destroying the devil's works “not by acting powerfully, but rather by 
suffering because of him and his members" and thereby conquering the devil 
“by justice, not by power.” Here Thomas draws an explicit distinction between 
what Christ did by his own will, on the one hand, and what he suffered from 
the devil, on the other." That he presented himself to be tempted was of his 
own will, as is explained in Matt. 43, Jesus was led by the Spirit into the desert 
in order to be tempted by the devil, since, as Gregory teaches, the Holy Spirit is 
the very Spirit of Christ.” Matt. 4:5, by contrast, describes what Christ suffered 
from the devil, namely to be assumed and placed on the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple. Invoking Gregory again, Thomas teaches that it is not surprising that Christ 
permitted himself to be taken up in such a way by the devil, since he also per- 
mitted himself to be crucified by the devil's members.” As in the crucifixion, 
so too here in his temptation Christ was taken up “not as though on account of 


Vol. 2: Pars 1a 11ae, (eds.) Rubeis, Billuart, P. Faucher; Vol. 3: Pars 11a Hae, (eds.) Rubeis, 
Billuart, P. Faucher; Vol. 4: Pars 111a et Supplementum, (eds.) Rubeis, Billuart, P. Faucher, et 
al. [all4 vols.: Turin, 1948], here 4:259: hereafter the Marietti edition will be cited according 
to vol. and page number(s) as follows: (ed.) Marietti 4:259). 

72 Thomas, ST 3.411 co.; (ed.) Marietti 4:259: "Respondeo dicendum quod Christus tentari 
voluit." 

73 Thomas, ST 3.411 co.; (ed.) Marietti 4:259. 

74 Thomas, ST 3.411 ad 2; (ed.) Marietti 4:260: "Dicendum quod Christus venerat dissolvere 
opera diaboli, non potestative agendo, sed magis ab eo et eius membris patiendo, ut sic 
diabolum vinceret iustitia, non potestate." 

75 Thomas, ST 3.411 ad 2; (ed.) Marietti 4:260: “Et ideo circa tentationem Christi consideran- 
dum est quod propria voluntate fecit, et quod a diabolo passus fuit." 

76 Thomas, sT 3.41.1 ad 2; (ed.) Marietti 4:260: "Quod etiam tentatori se offerret, fuit propriae 
voluntatis. Unde dicitur Matth. 4[3]: Ductus est Iesus in desertum a Spiritu, ut tentaretur a 
diabolo: quod Gregorius intelligendum dicit de Spiritu Sancto, ut scilicet illuc eum Spiritu 
suus duceret, ubi eum ad tentandum spiritus malignus inveniret." 

77 Thomas, ST 3.411 ad 2; (ed.) Marietti 4:260: "Sed a diabolo passus est quod assumeretur 
vel supra pinnaculum Templi, vel etiam in montem excelsum valde. Nec est mirum, ut 
Gregorius dicit, si se ab illo permisit in montem duci, qui se permisit a membris ipsius 
crucifigi." 
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necessity, but because, as Origen, On Luke, says, ‘He followed him [i.e. the devil] 
for the purpose of being tempted as if an athlete advancing voluntarily: "7$ 

In connecting Christ's temptation to his crucifixion by means of the abso- 
lutely voluntary nature of each on the part of the one who suffered, Thomas 
faithfully follows the teaching of Albert, his master. As we have seen, it was, 
in Albert's view, Christ's "the zeal for our salvation" that moved him to permit 
himself not only to be assumed by the devil in order to be tempted, but also 
to be put to death by the devil’s members.?? And Christ's supreme love for the 
entire human race was the cause of or motive for his voluntary suffering.9? In 
q. 46, a. 1 of the Tertia pars, Thomas asks whether it was necessary for Christ 
to suffer for the deliverance of the human race. Christ's passion was necessary, 
he responds, neither absolutely nor by the necessity of constraint (necessitate 
coactionis), but rather by the necessity of the end (necessitate finis), namely 
human salvation. This necessitas finis is intelligible, Thomas explains, in three 
ways: with regard to us, who have been liberated by Christ's passion; with regard 
to Christ, who merited the glory of exaltation through the humility of his pas- 
sion; and with regard to God, whose determination concerning Christ's passion 
was foretold in the writings and observances of the Old Testament.?! In a. 3 of 
this same question, Thomas teaches that there was no “more fitting" (conveni- 
entior) mode of human deliverance than through Christ's passion because in it 
many other things that were conducive to salvation concurred. The first among 
these expedient coincidences is that “the human realizes how much God loves 
him, and through this is incited to love God, in which the perfection of human 
salvation consists.”®* Also necessary for human salvation are obedience, humil- 
ity, perseverance, justice, and other virtues, of which Christ gave us an example 
in his passion.8? For Thomas, then, Christ's passion and his temptation are inti- 
mately related in their utility and fittingness as examples for us. 

Thomas's emphasis, in q. 41, on the exemplary nature and purpose of Christ's 
temptation leads him to inquire about the visibility and comprehensibility of 


78 Thomas, ST 3.411 ad 2; (ed.) Marietti 4:260: “Intelligitur autem a diabolo assumptus, 
non quasi ex necessitate: sed quia, ut Origenes dicit, super Luc., sequebatur eum ad 
tentationem quasi athleta sponte procedens." 

79 Albert, Super Matt. 4:5 (21/1:89). 

80 Albert, De Incar. tract 6 q. 1 a. 11 sol. (26:229). 

81 Thomas, ST 3.461 co.; (ed.) Marietti 4:284. 

82 Thomas, ST 3.46.3 co.; (ed.) Marietti 4:286: "Primo enim, per hoc homo cognoscit quan- 
tum Deus hominem diligat, et per hoc provocatur ad eum diligendum: in quo perfectio 
humanae salutis consistit." 

83 Thomas, ST 3.46.3 co.; (ed.) Marietti 4:286. 
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this event. When he asks, in a. 2 of q. 41, whether Christ should have been 
tempted in the desert, the opening objection explains that it appears that he 
should not have been tempted in such a remote location given that (1) he 
willed in his temptation to be an example for us and (2) examples should be 
manifestly set before those who are to be instructed by them.?* As objection 
3 notes, however, the Gospel narratives do provide a more complex picture 
since, according to Matt. 4:5, Christ was tempted not only in the desert, but 
also in Jerusalem.85 As Robert of Melun, Albert the Great, and even he himself 
(in his opening Lectura on Matthew 4) had previously taught, Thomas explains 
in reply to objection 3 that Christ was physically and “really” led into Jerusalem 
to be tempted, not merely “according to imaginary vision."96 Thomas responds 
to the question by affirming that Christ voluntarily presented himself to the 
devil to be tempted, just as subsequently he would voluntarily present himself 
to the devil's members to be killed, and that he did so in accordance with the 
devil's preferred context of attack, namely when the devil has his victim alone. 
So Christ went out into the desert, “as if to an open battlefield," in order to be 
tempted by the devil.87 

As both Thomas and Albert before him make clear, however, even when the 
devil took Christ up to Jerusalem and set him on the pinnacle of the temple, 
hoping to heighten the stakes by enabling the greater visibility of the Lord's 
temptation, Christ acted in a way that was seen by no one.f8 Over against the 
objection (a. 4 obj. 7) that it seems impossible that Christ would have been 
placed on the pinnacle of the temple without being seen by anyone other 
than the devil, Thomas here invokes Chrysostom's teaching that, in spite of the 
devil's desire and *unbeknown to the devil" (nesciente diabolo), Christ acted so 
as not to be seen.89 Thomas assumes that the Gospel accounts at least imply 


84 Thomas, ST 3.41.2 obj. 1; (ed.) Marietti 4:260. 

85 Thomas, ST 3.41.2 obj. 3; (ed.) Marietti 4:260. 

86 Thomas, ST 3.41.2 ad 3; (ed.) Marietti 4:261: "Quorum quidam dicunt quod Christus ductus 
est in sanctam Civitatem, non realiter, sed secundum imaginariam visionem ... Sed hoc 
non erat necessarium. Quia Marcus [113] dicit quod in deserto tentabatur in diabolo: non 
autem dicit quod solum in deserto." 

87 Thomas, ST 3.412 co.; (ed.) Marietti 4:260: "Respondeo dicendum quod, sicut dictum 
est, Christus propria voluntate se diabolo exhibuit ad tentandum, sicut etiam propria 
voluntate se membris eius exhibuit ad occidendum: alioquin diabolus eum advenire non 
auderet. Diabolus autem magis attentat aliquem cum est solitarius ... Et inde est quod 
Christus in desertum exivit, quasi ad campum certaminis, ut ibi a diabolo tentaretur.” 

88 See Albert, Super Matt. 4:5 (21/1:90), and Thomas, Lectura super Matt. chapt. 4 lect. 1 (ed. 
Marietti 52:328), and our foregoing consideration of these texts. 

89 Thomas, ST 3.41.4 ad 7; (ed.) Marietti 4:263-264: "Dicendum quod, sicut Chrysostomos 
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that no one, save the devil, served as an eyewitness to Christ’s temptations, 
whether in the desert or in Jerusalem. Indeed, immediately following this sev- 
enth and final objection to the mode of Christ’s temptation, which objection 
affirms that “the Gospel narrative seems to contain something false’ in its inti- 
mation that Christ’s pinnacling passed completely unnoticed, Thomas affirms 
straightforwardly, “But on the contrary is the authority of Scripture.”?° 

Thomas has recourse to scriptural authority not only in teaching that Christ 
voluntarily acted in his own temptation in an unseen way, but also in squaring 
this teaching with the exemplary purpose of the Lord's actions vis-à-vis temp- 
tation. In reply to the objection that Christ should not have been tempted in 
the desert since he willed to be an example for us in his temptation (a. 2, obj. 
1), Thomas maintains that “Christ is set before all as an example through faith 
(exemplum per fidem), according to Heb. 12[:2]: Looking on Jesus, the author and 
finisher of faith"?! Whereas the language of Heb. 12:2 suggests that humans can 
and do somehow behold the Lord, Thomas is quick to note the crucial distinc- 
tion between faith and sight: “Faith, as it is written in Rom. 10[:17], comes by 
hearing, but not by sight. Furthermore, it is said in John 20[:29]: Blessed are 
they who have not seen and have believed.?? Based on the authority of these two 
scriptural texts, then, Thomas concludes that precisely because Christ's temp- 
tation was intended as an exemplum per fidem for us, it was not appropriate 
that it should have been seen by humans; rather, it was sufficient that it was 
narrated in the Gospels.?5 

It is noteworthy in this regard that Thomas, in his treatment of faith at 
the beginning of the Secunda secundae, teaches that the object of faith is 
necessarily something unseen.?^ Interestingly, the first objection invokes words 


dicit, diabolus sic Christum assumebat (in pinnaculum Templi) ut ab omnibus videretur: 
ipse autem, nesciente diabolo, sic agebat ut a nemine videretur." 

go Thomas, ST 3.41.4 obj. 7 and s.c.; (ed.) Marietti 4:262: "7. Praeterea, narratio Evangelii 
videtur falsum continere. Non enim videtur possibile quod Christus supra pinnaculum 
Templi statui potuerit quin ab aliis videretur ... Sed contra est Scripturae auctoritas." 

91 Thomas, ST 3.41.2 ad 1; (ed.) Marietti 4:261: “Ad primum ergo dicendum quod Christus 
proponitur omnibus in exemplum per fidem: secundum illud Heb. 12[:2]: Aspicientes in 
auctorem fidei et consummatorem, lesum." 

92 Thomas, ST 3.41.2 ad 1; (ed.) Marietti 4:261: “Fides autem, ut dicitur Rom. 10[:17], est ex 
auditu, non autem ex visu: quinimmo dicitur, Ioan. 20[:29]: Beati qui non viderunt et 
crediderunt." 

93 Thomas, ST 3.41.2 ad x; (ed.) Marietti 4:261: "Et ideo, ad hoc quod tentatio Christi esset 
nobis in exemplum, non oportet quod ab hominibus videretur, sed sufficiens fuit quod 
hominibus narraretur." 


94 See Thomas, ST 2-24.4; (ed.) Marietti 310-13. 
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spoken by Christ to St. Thomas according to John 20:29, one of the authorities 
used, as we have just seen, in q. 41 a. 2 ad 1 of the Tertia pars. It seems that the 
object of faith is something seen, this first objection maintains, since Christ 
says to St. Thomas, Because you have seen me, you have believed.” Following 
the sed contra, which cites Heb. 11:1, Faith is evidence of things not seen, Thomas 
responds by explaining that faith—in contrast to self-evident and scientific 
knowledge—operates when the intellect is moved to assent to something not 
by the presence of the object itself (i.e. not by vision or sight), but rather 
by voluntarily choosing one thing over another with certainty.?96 Drawing on 
Gregory's Homily 26 on the Gospels, Thomas replies to the first objection by 
teaching that the object of St. Thomas's sight and the object of his faith were 
different objects: "It must be said that Thomas 'saw one thing but believed 
another. He saw a human but, believing, confessed God when he said: My Lord 
and my God. ”97 

Thomas further distinguishes faith from knowledge in the following article, 
a. 5, of the opening question of the Secunda secundae, which asks whether 
those things that are apprehended by faith can be known. It seems as though 
some of the truths of faith can be known, objection 3 notes, since “some 
of the things contained in faith have been proved demonstratively by the 
philosophers, such as that God exists, that God is one, and others of this 
sort.”98 Recognizing that some humans can and do have scientific knowledge 
of some such doctrines (viz. the preambles of faith), Thomas responds by 
pointing out that God has revealed them— together with the articles of faith, 
which cannot be arrived at by natural reason alone—to humans generally 
precisely because they are not naturally known by humans generally?? And 


95 Thomas, sT 2-24.4 obj. 1; (ed.) Marietti 3:10: "Dicit enim Dominus Thomae, Ioan. 20 [:29]: 
Quia vidisti me, credidisti. Ergo et de eodem est visio et fides." 

96 Thomas, ST 2—24.4 s.c. and co.; (ed.) Marietti 312-13. Thomas makes clear here that when 
the intellect assents, in the absence of the proper object, by choosing with doubt and fear, 
the choice is an opinion. And so faith differs both from knowledge, according to which 
the object is “seen,” and from opinion, according to which assent is given doubtfully in the 
absence of a seen object. As such, faith is a kind of mean between knowledge and opinion 
(see, e.g. ST 2—24.5 obj. 4; ed. Marietti 3:13). 

97 Thomas, ST 2-2.14 ad 1; (ed.) Marietti 3:13: "Dicendum quod Thomas aliud vidit et aliud 
credidit. Hominem vidit et Deum credens confessus est, cum dixit: Dominus meus et Deus 
meus.” 

98 Thomas, sT 2-2.1.5 obj. 3; (ed.) Marietti 313: "Sed quaedam quae in fide continentur 
sunt demonstrative probata a philosophis: sicut Deum esse, et Deum esse unum, et alia 
huiusmodi." 

99 Thomas, ST 2-2.1.5 co. and ad 3; (ed.) Marietti 313-14. 
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these preambles, once revealed, are apprehended by faith by those who do 
not have demonstrative knowledge of them.!?? In the opening question of 
the Prima pars, on the nature and extent of sacred doctrine (sacra doctrina), 
Thomas suggests that the great majority of humans do not know such truths 
as God’s existence and oneness demonstratively or scientifically, but rather 
hold them by faith on the basis of divine revelation. Indeed, these truths were 
revealed by God because without revelation they would be known naturally 
only by a few humans, only after a long time, and with the mingling of many 
errors.l01 

Among those truths about God that exceed reason entirely, and thus can- 
not be apprehended by any humans except by faith based on divine revelation, 
stand the Incarnation and the events of the life of Christ, including the details 
of his temptation by the devil. Such articles of faith, which are the principles of 
the science of sacra doctrina, are known, according to Thomas, by the light of a 
higher science, namely scientia Dei et beatorum, that is, the knowledge of God 
held by God himself and by the blessed.!°? Because humans in this present life 
see through a glass darkly whereas the blessed see God face to face,!°? it is nec- 
essary, Thomas teaches, that the former believe the authority of those scriptural 
writers to whom God has revealed the principles of sacred doctrine.1%4 But God 
has not revealed every detail pertaining to these articles of faith, nor all of the 
conclusions to which the theologian, as a practitioner of sacred doctrine, might 
argue beginning from them.!°5 Thomas makes clear, therefore, that sacra doc- 
trina is “possessed through study (per studium habetur), although its principles 
are held on account of revelation.”106 


100 Thomas, ST 2-2.1.5 ad 3; (ed.) Marietti 334. 

101 Thomas,ST 134 co.; (ed.) Marietti 1:2: “Ad ea etiam quae de Deo ratione humana investigari 
possunt, necessarium fuit hominem instrui revelatione divina. Quia veritas de Deo, per 
rationem investigata, a paucis, et per longum tempus, et cum admixtione multorum 
errorum, homini proveniret." 

102 Thomas, ST 1.1.2 co.; (ed.) Marietti 1:3: “Et hoc modo sacra doctrina est scientia: quia 
procedit ex principiis notis lumine superioris scientiae, quae scilicet est scientia Dei et 
beatorum." 

103 See1Cor. 1332. 

104 See Thomas, ST 118 ad 2; (ed.) Marietti 1:7: “Ad secundum dicendum quod argumentari ex 
auctoritate est maxime proprium huius doctrinae: eo quod principia huius doctrinae per 
revelationem habentur, et sic oportet quod credatur auctoritati eorum quibus revelatio 
facta est.” 

105 See Thomas, ST 1.1.8 co.; (ed.) Marietti 1:7. 

106 Thomas, ST 14.6 ad 3; (ed.) Marietti 1:6: "Secundus autem modus iudicandi pertinet ad 
hanc doctrinam, secundum quod per studium habetur; licet eius principia ex revelatione 
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Thomas’s understanding of sacra doctrina as a science that treats of God and 
other things in relation to God based on divine revelation returns us full circle, 
then, to Questiones de divina pagina, shedding light on Robert's purpose and 
working method. As we hope to have shown, Questiones de divina pagina—and 
indeed its very title—reveals Robert’s correlated methodological assumptions 
that the scriptural text must serve as the primary source for the theological 
enterprise, on the one hand, and that the theologian, in seeking to understand 
Sacred Scripture, must address the questions that arise from it, on the other. 
Some such questions ask about what is recounted in a particular scriptural pas- 
sage, such as whether Moses and Elijah were truly present at the transfiguration 
of Christ (qq. 28 and 69, based on Matt. 17:3). Other questions treated by Robert 
have to do with what is not related in the biblical account, as is the case with qq. 
113-115, which inquire about what actually happened during the devil's temp- 
tation of Christ. Questions of this latter sort, which are scriptural in origin, of 
course, are also speculative precisely because they pertain to details that are 
not revealed in Scripture. However it happens that readers or hearers of the 
scriptural text are ignorant of such things, both Robert and our 13th-century 
Dominican theologians demonstrate the truth of Gregory the Great's assertion 
(in our epigraph above) that we inquire into or ask questions about only those 
things that we do not somehow know. 

Our present study also makes clear that Robert, Albert, and Thomas—like 
innumerable others—ask their questions related to Scripture not in a vacuum, 
but rather from within the ongoing tradition of exegetical and theological 
reflection. Indeed, that all three of our scholastics pose the same questions 
about the nature of Christ's temptation that arise from Matt. 4:5 and grapple 
with these questions in very similar ways is not coincidental. After all, these 
are not the personal, private, or original questions and answers of any of the 
three masters that arise solely, or even principally, from his own engagement 
with Scripture. Robert poses the questions and provides the solutions he does 
in no small part because of and in conversation with Gregory, Bede, the 12th- 
century scholars at Laon who produced the Glossa ordinaria, Hugh of Saint 
Victor, and a host of others who encountered the same divine revelation before 
him. Similarly, Albert and Thomas ask the questions they do and answer them 
in the ways they do, whether in exegetical or systematic works, on account of 


habeantur" For an excellent study of sacred doctrine, see Rudi te Velde, Aquinas on God: 
The Divine Science’ of the Summa Theologiae (Aldershot: 2006). 
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and in view of the tradition that precedes them, including what is transmitted 
via Robert’s Questiones. 

If Marie-Dominique Chenu is correct in affirming that the key stage in the 
development of scholasticism occurred in the 12th century when theological 
masters began to systematically organize questions that arose in their reading 
of Sacred Scripture, we would do well to pay more careful attention to works 
such as Robert’s Questiones, which modern scholars have overlooked in favor 
of more obviously "systematic" works of mid-century such as Peter Lombard's 
Sentences. In the decade before he produced his own Sententiae (1152-1160), 
and in a kind of methodological anticipation of it, Robert penned the Ques- 
tiones de divina pagina (1143-148). Our analysis of Robert's questions on the 
temptation of Christ, viewed prospectively in comparison with the parallel 
treatments of Albert and Thomas, shows that the development of scholastic 
theology was not characterized by a simple, unidirectional movement from 
one methodological mode, namely the exegetical, to an essentially different 
one, namely the systematic. Stated differently, the systematization of scrip- 
tural questions in the latter half of the 12th century and throughout the 13th 
century did not mean that these questions were "removed" from their original 
context in such a way that a loss or lessening of their scriptural or exegetical 
nature resulted. Quite to the contrary, as q. 41 of the Tertia pars of Thomas's 
Summa theologiae indicates, the questions that 13th-century masters asked and 
the systematic order in which they asked them were often directly determined 
by the scriptural narrative itself. Indeed, what Thomas seeks to investigate gen- 
erally in q. 41is whether and how the particular details of Christ's temptation, as 
recounted in the Gospels, were “fitting” and reasonable in light of other aspects 
of God’s activity and purpose, which are also made known in Sacred Scripture. 

Furthermore, over against Raymond Martin’s assertion that Robert’s “ques- 
tions follow one after another without apparent order,” our study of Ques- 
tiones de divina pagina shows that Robert has systematized his work generally 
according to the narrative order of Matthew’s Gospel. It is for this reason that 
we have identified it essentially as a question-commentary on Matthew. This 
finding indicates that the systematization of theology that became so cen- 
tral to high scholasticism is often evident in earlier works and in genres other 
than those that modern scholars have identified or recognized as properly “sys- 
tematic.” As we have seen, approximately a century after Robert penned his 
Questiones de divina pagina, Albertus Magnus produced his Super Matthaeum, 
a postilla on the Gospel marked not only by the systematic division of its entire 


107 Quest. de div.; (ed.) Martin, xxxi: “questions se suivent l’une l'autre sans ordre apparent.’ 
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subject matter but also by more than 230 quaestiunculae related to the text. 
Here too, as with Robert's work, the order of the scriptural text determined both 
the systematic logic of the commentary and the questions it contains. 

And so three elements, more or less distinct across a variety of genres, stand 
in close and mutually reinforcing relationship in scholastic theology as it devel- 
oped in the second half of the 12th century and throughout the 13th, namely: (1) 
the scriptural text, together with the received tradition of commentary on it; (2) 
questions, often of a speculative nature, arising from the text and the exegetical 
tradition; and (3) the impulse to order or systematize, according to any num- 
ber of logics, the scriptural text and/or theological reflection on it. Given the 
way that Robert of Melun effectively brings these three elements together in 
his Questiones de divina pagina as part of the ongoing exegetical and theolog- 
ical tradition that was directly and explicitly received by 13th-century masters 
like Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas, we cannot concur with the modern 
scholarly consensus that Robert, in his method and doctrinal contributions, 
scarcely advanced the state of systematic theology.108 


108 See Colish, Peter Lombard, 1: 77. 


PART 3 


Sacraments and Theology 


CHAPTER 9 


Sacraments* 
Dominique Poirel 
1 Introduction 


In Victorine thought, the idea of “sacrament” occupies a place so central that 
Hugh, the veritable founder of the school of Saint Victor, entitled his theolog- 
ical summa: "On the Sacraments of the Christian faith" (De sacramentis chris- 
tianae fidei).! But such a choice does not happen by itself. In the Sentences of 
Peter Lombard, however largely influenced by the master of Saint Victor, the 
sacraments occupy a limited portion, just a part of Book 4. In the Hugonian 
summa itself, the sacraments properly called occupy only parts 3 (order), 6-8 
(baptism, confirmation, Eucharist), n (marriage), 14-15 (confession and anoint- 
ing of the sick) of Book 2. If part 9 of Book, “the institution of the sacraments,” 
is added, there is a total of eight sections out of thirty which are dedicated to 
the sacraments, in the midst of sections treating subjects that seem unrelated 
to the idea of sacrament, like the creation of the world, angels and human- 
ity; the Trinity, the divine will and faith; the Incarnation, vices and virtues, and 
finally the last things. 

It is easy to explain this contrast between the title of the work and its actual 
content: the Hugonian idea of the sacrament is larger, more complex, and more 
supple than ours. Sometimes the Victorine designates nearly the same thing we 
do by the word “sacrament,” sometimes he uses it in puzzling contexts, such as 
when he declares that faith is the sacrament of contemplation.? This is why 
our account in this chapter will develop it in three steps. First, reviewing the 
collection of Hugh of Saint Victor's writings, we will study his different uses 
of the word sacramentum and seek to understand what unites them. Then, 
concentrating on part 9 of Book 1, we will study what Hugh states regarding 
sacrament in general: its definition often commented on in the 13th century, its 
triple end, its division into different categories. Finally, in a third part, we will 


This chapter was translated by Juliet Mousseau. 

1 Sacr. PL176173-618. We continue to refer to this edition rather than that of Rainer Berndt, 
Hugonis de Sancto Victore: De sacramentis Christianae fidei (Münster: 2008), a diplomatic 
transcription of two mediocre manuscripts. 

2 Sacr.110; PL 176.342D: "Fides ergo sacramentum est futurae contemplationis." 
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examine the doctrinal contributions of Hugh of Saint Victor with regard to two 
sacraments in particular, Eucharist and marriage. 


2 Sacramentality 


If oneleafs through the collection of writings of Hugh of Saint Victor, the word 
sacramentum takes on very different senses, which we may attempt to set in 
order under five principle meanings, from a first very general sense, that of *a 
sign of a sacred reality" up to that very restrained meaning, which we know 
today, that of an efficacious sign of grace, dispensed in the Church according 
to precise forms, ranging from the intermediary senses of the spiritual inter- 
pretation of the Bible to the intervention of God in history and the affirma- 
tion of the Christian faith. These five meanings are very different, yet we will 
see that the sense “glides” progressively from one to the next, in a way that 
there is, ultimately, a real unity among all the meanings of the word sacramen- 
tum. 


24 The Sacrament as Sign 

In the City of God, Augustine explained the word "sacrament" as “a sacred 
sign": sacramentum, id est sacrum signum.? In the 12th century, this explanation 
was modified in the schools to impart the henceforth classical definition: *a 
sacrament is a sign of a sacred thing” Sacramentum est signum rei sacrae.* We 
read this definition also in two different works of Hugh of Saint Victor? and 
it inspires usages that might surprise the modern reader, for example, when 
Hugh declares that “human paternity is a sacrament and image of the divine 
paternity.’ Or again, after enumerating four sabbaths, i.e. four rests: 1) the 


3 Augustine, De civitate Dei 10.5, (eds.) Bernhard Dombaert and Alphonse Kalb, ccr 47 (Turn- 
hout: 1955), 277, line 15. 

4 William of Saint-Thierry, De sacramento altaris 10 (9), (eds.) Stanislas Ceglar and Paul 
Verdeyen, cccM 88 (Turnhout: 2003), 73, line 32; Pierre de Celle, Commentaria in Ruth, (ed.) 
Gérard de Martel, CCCM 54 (Tumhout: 1983); Werner de Saint-Blaise, Libri deflorationum, 
PL 157.7720; Peter Lombard, Sententiae, 4.2.1, (ed.) Ignatius Brady, SB 5 (Quaracchi: 1981), 282, 
line 2, etc. 

5 Dialogus de creatione mundi: “D. Quid est sacramentum? M. Sacrae rei signum," (ed.) Cédric 
Giraud, CCCM 269 (Turnhout: 2015), 332, lines 818-819; PL 176.335; Sacr. 1.9.1; PL 176.317: 
"Quid sit sacramentum, doctores brevi descriptione designaverunt: 'sacramentum est sacrae 
rei signum.” 

6 Decalogum, PL 176.12D, repeated in Sacr. 112.7; PL 176.355B. 
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initial sabbath of God, when he rested on the seventh day from his creative 
action, 2) the legal sabbath of the Jews, when they abstain from all work, 3) 
the spiritual sabbath of Christians, when they abstain from all bad action, 4) 
the eschatological sabbath of the elect, when they live in the repose of eternal 
beatitude, Hugh affirms that these four sabbaths are related to each other by a 
chain of meaning: the first sabbath is the sacrament of the second, the second 
is that of the third and the third that of the fourth.’ Or finally, when he affirms 
that “faith is the sacrament of future contemplation.” In all these examples, it 
is not a question of efficacy but rather one of likeness. That is what the words 
joined to the word “sacrament” suggest, to better clarify the sense: most often, 
these are those: “image” (imago),° “likeness” (similitudo)? “figure” (figura), 
“example” (exemplum)? and "sign" (signum). 

According to this definition, the sacrament is above all a relational reality: 
it affirms a relationship of meaning between, on one hand, the sign or sacra- 
ment properly called (sacramentum) and on the other the thing of which the 
sacrament is sign (res sacramenti). In that way, the sacrament is in one sense 
less “real” than the thing which it signifies. It is as if its reality is derived from 
the res sacramenti that it signifies, as the copy is vis-à-vis its model, the portrait 
vis-à-vis its original. Indeed, declares Hugh, "The sacrament is what is seen in 
image; the reality of the sacrament is what is seen in reality.” Like all signs, 
the sacrament thus has a split reality. As a thing, it has a first and proper reality: 
this or that object or sensible fact; but as a sacrament, it also possesses a sec- 
ondary and derived reality: this expressive tension towards the reality of the 
sacrament. To be a sacrament is thus to extend towards something other than 
itself, first and foremost to signify it. 


7 Adnotationes in Octateuchum, PL 176.688; again in Decalogum, PL 176.124 and Sacr., 
12.7.3558; cf. Sent. div. 3; (ed.) Piazzoni, 934-935, lines 247-271. 
See above, note 2. 
Super Ierarchiam Dionisii 2-1, 800-801, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, CCCM 178 (Turnhout: 
2015), lines 810, 844; Decalogum, PL 176.12D; Dialogus de creatione mundi, (ed.) Cédric 
Giraud, CCCM 269 (Turnhout: 2015), lines 690—691; Sacr. 1.8.5, PL 176.3104; ibid., 110.9, 
PL 176.3426; ibid., 1.12.7, PL 176.3555; ibid., 2.8.6, PL 176.4664; ibid., 6, PL 176.466D, 467A, 
4678; ibid., 8, PL 176.467D; 2.11.3, PL 176.482C. 

10  Superlerarchiam Dionisii 2-1, (ed.) Poirel, 766—768; Sacr. 2.8.6, PL 176.4664. 

11 Super Ierarchiam Dionisii 2-1, (ed.) Poirel, 766—768; Sacr. 2.8.6, PL 176.4664. 

12 Super lerarchiam Dionisii 2-1, (ed.) Poirel, 766—768; Sacr. 2.8.6, PL 176.4664. 

13 Sacr. 2.8.7; PL 176.4678. 

14 Sacr. 1.10.9; PL 176.342BC: "Quod videtur in imagine sacramentum est; quod videtur in re, 
res sacramenti." 
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This first definition of sacrament is the most general; by itself, it is also the 
most imprecise. This is why, in the De sacramentis, Hugh accuses it of being 
applicable to realities that are not sacraments, for example written records or 
paintings relating sacred subjects.!> This leads him to propose a more adequate 
definition, to which we will return below. However, the fact that he keeps 
the first definition, before criticizing it and then replacing it, shows that he 
recognizes that the idea of sacrament raises a delicate question about the 
boundaries of its breadth. 


2.2 The Sacraments of Scripture 

Among the “signs of sacred things” that are sacraments, pride of place goes to 
the sacraments of Scripture. Indeed, a large number of occurrences of the word 
“sacrament” are found in the biblical commentaries of the Victorine. It is always 
a matter of signifying a sacred thing, but signifying it through a text. It is not that 
the text as a sequence of letters may be a sacrament, since we have seen that 
Hugh denies the character of sacrament to written records or to paintings of 
sacred subjects. What is sacrament in the biblical text is not the text itself, but 
what the text recounts. The biblical text signifies primary realities, which then 
signify secondary realities; these first realities (a lion), and not the words which 
signify them (leo), are sacraments of the second realities (Christ). 

So in the Adnotationes in Octateuchum, the fact that the two trees of life and 
of knowledge of good and evil are planted at the center of the garden of Eden is 
explained by the “greater sacraments which they signify’ the nurturing of the 
temporal life by the first and the possibility of obtaining eternal life by the sec- 
ond." In the De vanitate rerum mundanarum, the fact that Noah, his three sons, 
and their four spouses have been saved from the flood by the ark is a "sacra- 
ment,” that is to say an allegorical prefiguration, “of the resurrection."? In the 
De sacramentis, the first part of Book 1 is entirely dedicated to the story of cre- 
ation, of which the sacramenta, that is, the allegorical and tropological mean- 
ings, are explained gradually. So, in a chapter entitled "Sacraments of divine 
works,” the creation of light in the midst of the original chaos is presented as 
the “sacrament” of the soul touched by spiritual light. Before, it was enveloped 
in the darkness and confusion of sin; but thanks to divine illumination, it 
begins to discern day from night, i.e. the virtues from the vices, and can thus 


15  Sacr.1.9.2; PL 176.317C. 

16 Script. 5; PL17543BD. 

17 Adnotationes in Octateuchum, PL 176.39AC. 

18 Dialogus de creatione mundi, (ed.) Giraud, 1.1.12; PL 176.195CD. 
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place itself in order and conform itself to truth. And so it follows for each of 
the stages of the hexameron. 

This exegetical usage of the word sacramentum is so far from being acciden- 
tal in the biblical commentaries composed by Hugh that in the Didascalicon 
he gives the theory ofit. Distinguishing the three senses of Scripture, he clearly 
attaches the sacraments to the allegorical sense: “You have in history how to 
admire the actions of God, in allegory how to believe his sacraments, in moral- 
ity how to imitate his perfection.’2° In the preface to his commentary on the 
Magnificat, he is amazed that a song so exceptional both by its author and 
by the circumstances of its origin seems so simple and ordinary: we expect 
rather that the Virgin Mary, who has just been visited by the Angel Gabriel, 
filled with the Holy Spirit and become the mother of the Eternal Word, would 
pronounce words filled with the grandest “mysteries” and "*sacraments."?! Said 
another way, Hugh marks his surprise that the Magnificat, sung just after the 
mystery of the Incarnation, contains in its style and its subject nothing but the 
simple and the ordinary, without this overabundance of meaning which distin- 
guishes the stories of the Exodus, the predictions of the prophets and the love 
poetry of the Song of Songs. All the effort of this Hugonian commentary thus 
will be to leave aside the allegorical sense, more theological and prestigious, but 
also more subtle and indirect, and to concentrate only on the historical sense 
to show the sublime marvels which the humble words of the Mother of God 
express. Because if, by the allegorical exegesis, the entire Bible, including the 
Old Testament, converges on the mystery of the Incarnation, when the latter is 
accomplished there is no need to decrypt the mystery, but only to contemplate 
it in its bare reality. In this second sense, the word sacramentum thus signifies 
the allegorical meanings of Scripture. 


2.3 The Word and His Sacraments 

The third sense derives from the preceding. If the entire content of the biblical 
books is capable of furnishing the “sacraments” in the exegetical sense, then 
since these biblical books consist principally of a story of past events, the 
sacraments are in a new sense the successive episodes of a sacred history. As 
Hugh said, “the material of divine Scripture is the Word incarnate with all his 
sacraments, the preceding ones from the beginning of the world, as well as the 
future ones until the end of the age.”2? 


19 Sacr. 1.1.12; PL 176.195CD. 

20  Didasc. 6.3; (ed.) Buttimer, 116, lines 25-26: "Habes in historia quo Dei facta mireris, in 
allegoria quo eius sacramenta credas, in moralitate quo perfectionem ipsius imiteris." 

21 Cant. BM; (ed.) Jollès, 26, lines 31-32; PL 175.4148. 

22 Script. 17; PL 175.244: "Materia divinae Scripturae est Verbum incarnatum cum omnibus 
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This sacred history, the “material” or subject of biblical books, has two char- 
acteristics which were just mentioned above. First, nothing escapes it. Because 
divine Scripture begins with Genesis and ends with the Apocalypse, the his- 
tory it recounts covers all times, from creation until the end of the world. The 
sacraments of the Church, a fortiori the seven sacraments as they will be some 
years later defined in the anonymous Summa sententiarum and the Sententiae 
of Peter Lombard, two works strongly influenced by the Hugonian De sacra- 
mentis, form only a small part of that which Hugh understands by sacraments. 

According to Hugh, sacred history has a second characteristic: it has a center, 
the Incarnation of Christ, which divides sacred history in two in such a way that 
all other events are referred to it as being before or after this Incarnation. The 
Incarnation is thus the event par excellence, that which introduces an absolute 
caesura in sacred history. Or better, it is the sacrament par excellence, that is, 
as Hugh says in the Sententiae de divinitate, the “sacrament of sacraments,” 
being “the first sacrament, the grandest and highest’? source of the efficacy 
and intelligibility of all the other sacraments. 

The Hugonian idea of sacrament is thus supple and hierarchical: it con- 
stantly holds the tension between universality and unicity. On one side, it 
brings together all epochs, all regions, and all peoples, because our author 
grants the existence and even the salvific efficacy of the sacraments to the three 
principle stages of sacred history: natural law, corresponding to the gathering 
of nations; written law, corresponding to the people Israel; and grace, corre- 
sponding to the Church of Christ. The number of sacraments is thereby almost 
infinite. In the inverse sense, there exists a principle sacrament, from which all 
others are nothing more than a diffraction and a graduated participation. It isin 
fact the Passion of Christ which sanctifies in the first place the sacraments of 
grace to confer on them their salvific efficacy; then, going backward in time, 
it sanctifies the previous sacraments by the intermediary of the sacraments 
of grace, the nearer sacraments of the written law as well as the sacraments 
of the natural law farther away. The history of the sacraments is thus marked 
by constant progress, from creation until the Incarnation: in the measure the 
Incarnation comes closer, the preceding sacraments continually gain in clarity 
of signification and in power of sanctification. 


sacramentis suis, tam praecedentibus a principio mundi quam futuris usque ad finem 
saeculi." 

23 Sent. div. 2; (ed.) Piazzoni, 921, lines 293-298: “A modo, ut perfecte materiam omnem div- 
inarum Scripturarum explicemus, agendum est de sacramentis, et primo de sacramento 
Incarnationis Christi, quod primum et maximum et summum sacramentum est. Primum' 
dico, non tempore, sed dignitate, quia ipsum est quasi sacramentum sacramentorum et 
propter ipsum omnia alia vel praecedentia vel subsequentia sunt instituta." 
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2.4 The Sacraments of the Christian Faith 

The episodes of sacred history, which the divine Scriptures recount, are also for 
the Christian truths to believe. This is why the Hugonian idea of “sacrament” is 
enriched by a fourth sense, affirmation of the faith, which is basically only an 
extension of what comes before. The Bible, sacred history, and the Christian 
faith, all three are composed of the same sacraments, but they are accom- 
plished here in time, there recounted in a book, and finally received as true 
by the believer. The Bible, sacred history, and the Christian faith, all three have 
as their center the mystery of the Word Incarnate, sacrament of sacraments, 
which gives meaning and intelligibility to the collection of the verses of Scrip- 
ture, the events of universal history, and the articles of the Christian faith. The 
activity of the theologian, according to Hugh, consists in studying Scripture, 
finding the meaning of the events which it recounts, and drawing from them 
the truths which ground Christian doctrine. 

In the preface to the De sacramentis christianae fidei, one such study of 
Scripture is qualified as "allegorical"?4 for, like allegorical exegesis, it consists 
in linking each verse, each episode, and each mystery to the light of the central 
mystery of the Word incarnate. In one sense, there is only one sacrament, that of 
Christ; but this unique sacrament emits around itself, like concentric waves, the 
innumerable secondary sacraments which, before it, announce and prefigure 
it, and after it, imitate it and make it present. 

In the Didascalicon, within a chapter devoted to allegory, Hugh sketches for 
the first time an order of the Christian faith, building on the idea of sacra- 
ment.25 [n Scripture, he says, the sacraments are numerous, but they have each 
one like “bases,” fundamental sacraments, on which all the rest are founded. 
These bases are eight in number: Trinity, creation, the fall of humanity, sacra- 
ments of the natural law, of the written law, of the Incarnation, of the New 
Testament, and the final resurrection. Slowly modified and completed, this 
plan forms the base of all successive theological syntheses of the Victorine. 
We find their structure, first, in a Dialogus de creatione mundi, unfinished, long 
edited under the name of De sacramentis legis naturalis et scriptae dialogus; 
then in the Sententiae de divinitate, transmitted incomplete, and finally in the 
De sacramentis christianae fidei, these two last works sharing the same plan: 


24 Sacr. Prologus; PL 176.183: “Cum igitur de prima eruditione sacri eloquii quae in histor- 
ica constat lectione, compendiosum volumen prius dictassem, hoc nunc ad secundam 
eruditionem (quae in allegoria est) introducendis praeparavi; in quo, quasi fundamento 
quodam cognitionis fidei, animum stabiliant ut caetera quae vel legendo vel audiendo 
superaedificare potuerint inconcussa permaneant." 

25 . Didasc.6.4; (ed.) Buttimer, 119, lines 9-23. 
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Didascalicon Dialogus de creatione mundi Sententiae de divinitate 


De sacramentis christianae fidei 


Book: (Sent. and De sacr.) 


i. Trinity 
2. Creation Creation of the world 1. Creation of the world 
2. Primordial causes 
3. The one and triune God 
4. God'swill 
5. Creation of the angels 
Creation of humanity 6. Creation of humanity 
3. Fallofhumanity Fall of humanity 7. Fallofhumanity 
Reparation of humanity 8. Reparation of humanity 
Institution of the sacraments 9. Institution of the sacraments 
Faith 10. Faith 
4. Sacraments of the natural law Sacraments of the natural law 11. Sacraments of the natural law 


Sacraments of the written law Sacraments of the written law 12. Sacraments of the written law 


(break) 
Book 2 (De sacr. only) 
6. Incarnation of the Word i. Incarnation of the Word 
7. Sacraments of the New 2. Unity of the Church 


Testament Ecclesiastical orders 
Sacred vestments 


Dedication of a church 


3 

4 

5 

6. Baptism 
7. Confirmation 

8. Eucharist 

9. Minorsacraments and rites 
10. Simony 

11. Marriage 

12. Religious vows 

13. Vices and virtues 

14. Confession 

15. Anointing of the sick 

16. End of humanity 

17. End of the world 


8. Resurrection 18. The world to come 
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Thus, we understand why the Hugonian summa of theology is entitled: “On 
the Sacraments of the Christian Faith.” The “sacraments” are fundamentally the 
“mysteries” of the Christian faith. There is a unique central mystery, then some 
principle mysteries, and finally an infinity of secondary mysteries, which are 
attached to the first by the mediation of the secondary ones, at the interior of 
a profoundly christocentric vision of history, of Scripture, and of theology. In 
Christian theology, everything is sacrament, for each thing points toward the 
Word Incarnate, as in return the Word gives to each thing its meaning. 


2.5 The Sacraments, Means of Salvation 

Allis sacrament, but certain sacraments are more truly sacraments than others. 
In fact, the table above shows that Hugh oscillates between a wide definition 
and a strict definition of sacrament. A wide definition, for his summa “On 
the Sacraments” devotes numerous and long developments to realities which, 
for the modern reader, have nothing to do with sacraments: the creation of 
the world, the primordial causes, the one and triune God, the divine will, 
etc. And a strict definition, for even though Book 2 does not yet profess the 
“classical” theory of seven sacraments, it gives them a major place. Indeed, 
there we find exhibited the sacraments of order (part 4); the three sacraments 
of initiation: baptism (6), confirmation (7), and Eucharist (8); then marriage 
(11); finally penitence (14) and anointing of the sick (15). Even then, these 
seven parts on the “classical” sacraments mingle with other parts, covering 
also quasi-sacraments or sacramentals, such as liturgical vestments (3), the 
dedication of the Church (4), minor sacraments and rites (9), religious vows 
(12); and theological materials which seem to have no direct relationship with 
sacramental theology, like the vices and the virtues (13), the end of humanity 
(16), the end of the world (17), and the world to come (18). The Hugonian idea 
of sacrament is at the very least elastic. 

In the text itself, this tension between the wide definition and the strict defi- 
nition appears in different ways. For example, Hugh begins the De sacramentis 
by declaring that the works of God enter into two categories, works of founda- 
tion and works of restoration; the works of foundation are the creation of the 
world with all its elements, while the works of restoration are the Incarnation 
of the Word with all the preceding and following sacraments.26 Strictly speak- 
ing, the study of the sacraments ought thus to bear on the works of restoration 


26  Sacr.1.prol.2; PL 176.825: "Duo enim sunt opera in quibus universa continentur quae facta 
sunt: primum est opus conditionis, secundum est opus restaurationis. Opus conditionis 
est quo factum est ut essent quae non erant; opus restaurationis est quo factum est ut 
melius essent quae perierant. Ergo opus conditionis est creatio mundi cum omnibus 
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only, which do not appear before part 8 of the first book. However, from the 
first part, dedicated to the creation of the world, we have seen Hugh explore 
the “sacraments” of Scripture. Nature and grace are not, according to him, so 
separated as they will be in the following century: already in fashioning the 
universe, God gave human beings in advance some teachings on the manner 
by which he would raise him again after the fall. 

Or again, Hugh declares that these three means of salvation are indispens- 
able to the human person: the faith, the sacraments of the faith, and good works 
(i.e. charity). We recognize here a doctrine globally shared by Peter Abelard 
and which seems to come from a vetus latina version of the First Letter to the 
Corinthians, probably through Augustine: to be saved, faith is not enough, nor 
is knowledge of the mysteries/sacraments. In addition one also needs charity, 
as works without faith are not enough, nor are works and faith without baptism 
(except when impossible). These are definitively the three things that are nec- 
essary: faith, the sacraments, and good works. It is thus clear that neither faith 
nor good works are sacraments. However, faith itself is declared “sacrament of 
contemplation.”27 

Thus there are sacraments and sacraments. Or rather, the Hugonian idea of 
sacrament is indeed one, but stratified, ordered, dynamic, and the De sacra- 
mentis as a whole can be read as an effort to order the different meanings of 
the term sacramentum, to hold together the wide definition and the strict def- 
inition, to integrate a teaching on the sacraments in the most precise sense in 
an overall reflection on the most general sacramentality. 

In summary, all the preceding and contemporary theories converge in the 
Hugonian De sacramentis: from the patristic doctrine of sacramentum, the 
Latin translation of the Greek pvotýptov, to the nearly scholastic doctrine of 
sacramentum, an efficacious sign of divine grace. Hugh does not sort them, he 
does not separate them: he makes them communicate between themselves, 
and this is what gives his sacramental theology its fullness and clarity. Through- 
out his writings, and in the De sacramentis especially, Hugh never ceases to 
highlight the different facets of the word sacramentum: sign, figure, event, 
truth, sacrament. What we call sacrament sets up for him a specialized sacra- 
mentality, at the interior of a general sacramentality, which it was better to 
present first, in order to better understand next his strict concept of sacrament. 


elementis suis; opus restaurationis est incarnatio Verbi cum omnibus sacramentis suis, 
sive iis quae praecesserunt ab initio saeculi, sive iis quae subsequuntur usque ad finem 
mundi.” 

27 See above, note 2. 
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Thus progressively, like a cinematographer focusing more and more narrowly, 
in the De sacramentis christianae fidei, Hugh of Saint Victor addresses more and 
more directly the idea of sacrament. After having treated the works of creation 
(parts 1-4 of Book1), and then the fall of humanity (part 7), Hugh treats restora- 
tion, which is received by three equally necessary means: faith, the sacraments 
of the faith, and good works (part 8). The faith is then the object of part 10; good 
works are treated in part 13 of Book 2; the sacraments occupy nearly all of the 
rest, namely parts 9, 11212 of Book 1, and the majority of the 18 parts of Book 2. 
Part 1.9, curiously detached from what follows, occupies a decisive position in 
this plan: it is by it that Hugh begins truly to speak of what forms, according to 
its title, the principle subject of De sacramentis. In fact it can be considered a 
treatise on the sacrament: Hugh reveals here these four points: the definition of 
the sacrament (chapter 2), the reasons for its institution (chapt. 3-5), its matter 
(chapt. 6), finally its different kinds (chapt. 7). 


3.1 A Hugonian Definition of Sacrament 
In the summae of theology of the 13th century, it is customary to cite this Hugo- 
nian definition of sacrament, whether to defend or critique it: “The sacrament 
is a corporal or material element, presented on the outside in a sensible way, 
which represents by a resemblance, signifies by a convention, and contains by 
a sanctification a certain invisible and spiritual grace."28 

In order to understand this definition, let us place it in the section of De 
sacramentis where it is inserted. Hugh begins by citing a first definition given, 
he says, by the “doctors”: “The sacrament is the sign of a sacred thing.’ In reality, 
it is not properly a “definition,” but, he says, a “description” or periphrase, for 
a true definition covers everything that is defined and only what is defined. 
In this case, this description is too wide: not every sign of a sacred thing is a 
sacrament. For example, the written records with a sacred sense and forms or 
paintings of a sacred reality are not sacraments. By this we see that Hugh does 
not seem to take into account either Eastern devotion toward holy images, nor 
the future respect of St. Francis for the sign of the cross, even if fortuitous in an 


28  Sacr.1.9.2; PL176.317D: "Si quis autem plenius et perfectius quid sit sacramentum diffinire 
voluerit, diffinire potest quod sacramentum est corporale vel materiale elementum, foris 
sensibiliter propositum, ex similitudine repraesentans, et ex institutione significans, et ex 
sanctificatione continens aliquam invisibilem et spiritalem gratiam." 
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interlacing of branches, or any written trace, because “there are there the very 
letters which compose the most glorious name of the Lord God.”2° 

This first definition is not truly a definition, so it is therefore necessary to 
substitute a true one, such that it circumscribes what a sacrament is in a stricter 
and more precise way. However, as a description, declares Hugh, it can be useful 
in two ways, ad interpretationem sive expressionem vocis; which is to say to aid 
in understanding the word—indeed sacramentum comes from sacer—and, 
on the other hand, to insist on an aspect of that which it signifies, namely its 
character as a “sign” of another “thing.” When “sacrament” is spoken, in effect it 
speaks about a relationship between two realities, the sacramentum and the res 
sacramenti, a relationship that Hugh compares to one that exists in the human 
person, between the body and the soul, and in a text, between the letter and 
the meaning. There is on one hand what is exterior, visible, and material; on 
the other what is interior, invisible, and spiritual. Thus, the first sense of “sign” 
remains determinative. 

In the new definition that he forges to replace the initial description, Hugh 
preserves this bipolarity. On one side we have an “element,” a term which refers 
to the works of creation; on the other a “grace,” a term affirming the restora- 
tive intervention of God. These two terms are opposed by their qualities: the 
element is corporeal, material, exterior, and sensible; the grace is invisible and 
spiritual. What changes between the “description” and the “definition,” is that 
in this the relationship between the two terms is enriched and made more 
detailed. The element and the grace are united by three different actions, whose 
parallelism is underlined by the syntax and the rhyme. The sacrament is more 
than a “sign” of a sacred thing, it also imitates it and contains it. Said differ- 
ently, to the meaning that was conveyed by the doctors’ description, the new 


29 Thomas of Celano, Vita prima Francisci Assisiensis, chapt. 29, par. 82.3: “Nam supra homi- 
num intellectum afficiebatur, cum nomen tuum, sancte Domine, nominaret, et totus 
exsistens in iubilo ac iucunditate castissima plenus, novus certe homo et alterius sae- 
culi videbatur. Propterea ubicumque scriptum aliquid, sive divinum sive humanum, in 
via, in domo, seu in pavimento inveniebat, reverentissime colligebat illud et in sacro 
vel honesto reponebat loco, ea reverentia quidem, ne ibi esset nomen Domini, vel ad 
id pertinens scriptum. Enim vero cum a quodam frater quadam die fuisset interroga- 
tus, ad quid etiam paganorum scripta et ubi non erat nomen Domini, sic studiose col- 
ligeret, respondit dicens: Fili, quia ibi litterae sunt, ex quibus componitur gloriosissimum 
Domini Dei nomen. Bonum quoque quod ibi est, non pertinet ad paganos, neque ad 
aliquos homines, sed ad solum Deum, cuius est omne bonum. Et quod non minus est 
admirandum, cum litteras aliquas salutationis vel admonitionis gratia faceret scribi, non 
patiebatur ex eis deleri litteram aliquam aut syllabam, licet superflua saepe aut incompe- 
tens poneretur." 
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Hugonian definition adds, between the material element and the spiritual 
grace, two supplementary traits, constitutive of the sacrament: a symbolic 
resemblance, and a salvific efficacy. 


ex similititudine repraesentans 


corporale vel materiale elementum et ex institutione significans aliquam invisibilem 
foris sensibiliter propositum et spiritalem gratiam 


et ex sanctificatione continens 


For example, the water of baptism represents the sanctifying grace by a nat- 
ural resemblance between the cleansing property of water and the purifying 
property of the sacrament; it signifies this since Christ instituted baptism for 
the remission of sins; finally it contains it and confers it to the one baptized 
by the intermediary of prayers and blessings of the celebrant. Each sacrament 
thus unites in a single action the collaboration of three actors: God the creator, 
Christ the redeemer, and the human being who officiates. It is indeed God who, 
in creating water, gave it vivifying, refreshing, and purifying qualities. It is Christ 
who, in instituting baptism, gave it its meaning. Finally, it is the celebrant who, 
in pouring the water and in pronouncing the sacramental words, permits grace 
to exercise its action on this person. 

That raises a difficulty: it seems that among the three actors of the sacra- 
ment, God, Christ, and the human celebrant, the action is all the higher that 
the actor is more humble. To which Hugh responds that it is not: it is always 
God who operates, but by condescending he chose to act sometimes by him- 
self, sometimes by the mediation of a human priest. 


3.2 Why the Sacraments? 

The sacraments have been instituted for the benefit of human beings in three 
ways: they are in fact ordered to their abasement, to their instruction, and to 
their practice. To their abasement, for pride and lust make them turn from God, 
who was their one and supreme good, toward goods inferior to humanity, such 
as insensible elements, to which they thus become subject. Thus it was just 
that human beings were redeemed by the humility of submitting themselves, 
in obedience toward God, to realities which are inferior to them. 

To their instruction, for since sin human beings are able to know the visible, 
not the invisible. The dual nature of sacrament is thus adapted to the nature 
of human beings, in that it permits one to recognize, thanks to the visible 
element, the invisible grace which is found contained in it. The gifts of the 
grace are like invisible antidotes that the divine doctor brings to sick people 
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through the visible receptacles, such that in seeing the receptacle, the sick 
person recognizes the remedy. 

To their exercise, because in turning themselves from the one eternal and 
supreme good, who fulfilled all their desires, toward a multitude of inferior and 
passing goods, which leave them constantly unsatisfied, human beings have 
lost all ability to remain stably at rest: they are thus condemned to perpetual 
change. The multiplicity of the sacraments is adapted thus to the instability 
characteristic of sinful human beings by proposing to them a controlled and 
beneficial mobility. From this it comes about that the liturgy determines times 
and places, and proposes to the faithful exercises that are always varied. Build- 
ings have been consecrated, times fixed, sometimes to pray to God in silence, 
sometimes to praise him with united voices: either by the psalms, or by hymns 
and canticles, or by readings. Even the bodies of the faithful are invited to 
change by the diversity of their postures: sometimes standing, sometimes pros- 
trate, sometimes bowing, and so on. By their multiplicity, as by their sensible 
nature, the sacraments thus are adapted to human weakness, a consequence 
of sin, and they rely on what human beings currently are to lead them back to 
God and salvation. 


3.3 Matter of the Sacraments 

The sacraments are then distinguished in three categories, according to their 
matter, which is to say according to the reality in which they are carried out: 
things, actions, or words. Certain sacraments are carried out in things, like the 
water of baptism, the oil of confirmation, the bread and the wine of Eucharist. 
Others are accomplished in actions, like the sign of the cross, the extension 
of hands or their elevation in prayer and all the other actions or changes of 
posture commanded by the liturgy. Finally, others are effected by words, like 
the invocation of the Trinity or all pronunciation of words aimed at expressing 
and signifying a sacred reality or a sacrament. Things, actions, and words: the 
diversity which the sacraments assume comes from the fact that humanity, 
wholly corrupted by sin, needed to be wholly sanctified in itself as in that which 
belongs to it. 


3.4 The Three Categories of Sacraments 

Another way to distinguish the sacraments rests on their salvific power. There 
are in the first place some sacraments in which salvation consists and is re- 
ceived principally, like the water of baptism and the reception of the Eucharist. 
These are necessary in order to be saved. Coming after are those which, while 
not being necessary, are useful and profit for the sanctification of the faithful, 
like the sprinkling of water, the reception of ashes: they indeed exercise virtue, 
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and coming as a complement to the principle sacraments, augment the grace 
that one received from these latter. Coming last are sacraments which are 
not directly necessary or useful to salvation, but are required as preparations 
for other sacraments, whether for persons ordained to the celebration of the 
sacraments, or for their vestment. The first sacraments are thus established for 
salvation, the following for exercise, the last for preparation. 


4 Eucharist and Marriage 


If each of the principle sacraments is worth being analyzed, two are distin- 
guished by the personal developments which the Victorine has dedicated to 
them, on the occasion of controversies: on the Eucharist and marriage. 


4-1 Eucharist 

In his commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy of Pseudo-Dionysius, Hugh of 
Saint Victor encounters a phrase declaring that “the reception of the most 
divine Eucharist” is “the image of the participation in Jesus.” This phrase, com- 
ments the Victorine, has led certain people to error, such that they have erro- 
neously concluded that, in the sacrament of the altar, there is not the “truth” 
but only the “image” of the body and blood of Christ. We do not know if the Vic- 
torine makes allusion to the unknown position of a contemporary master, or if 
he thinks that the Dionysian text has inspired some known but more ancient 
authors, such as Ratramnus of Corbie or Berengar of Tours: these last in fact 
denied the real character of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 

Anyway, the discussion of the passage was for Hugh the occasion to deepen 
his reflection on the sacrament of the altar. Whence some pages which were 
then inserted in the De Sacramentis. First he shows with supporting scriptural 
arguments that the same affirmation can be an image of another affirmation, 
while being true by itself. So, the fact that St. Paul and St. Peter declare that 
the death and resurrection of Christ are example, image, and figure of the 
death and resurrection of the Christian, by no means prevents the death and 
resurrection of Christ from being true in themselves. Thus nothing prevents 
the sacrament of the Eucharist from being image under one aspect and truth 
under another. 

Indeed, there are not two but three aspects that Hugh distinguishes in the 
sacrament of the altar: the appearance (species), i.e. what is seen, that is the 
appearance of bread and wine; the truth (veritas), i.e. what is really present 
under the appearances of the bread and wine, namely the body and blood of 
Christ; finally the virtue (virtus) of the sacrament, which is to say the spiritual 
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grace, received with the Body and the Blood. Thus we see the appearance, we 
believe the truth, we receive the grace. These three aspects of the sacraments 
are then connected by the relationship “of sacrament and of image,’ which is 
to say of resemblance, of signification, and of content. 


1. what one sees appearance of bread and wine visible species ) 
2. what one believes truth of the body and blood real presence y 
3. whatonereceives virtue of the spiritual grace sanctifying grace 


So Hugh can conclude: “Thus, the sacrament of the altar and the divine Eucha- 
rist is in the true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, at once the image, 
according to the appearance of bread and wine, in which one perceives it, 
and a reality, according to the truth of its substance, in which one believes it 
there and one receives it (sacrament 1). On the other hand, what we receive 
at the altar, now and visibly, according to the appearance of the sacrament, 
and bodily, according to the truth of the flesh and of the blood of the Christ, 
is sacrament and image of what we must receive invisibly and spiritually in 
our heart, according to the infusion of grace and the participation in his spirit 
(sacrament 2).” 

Why is this single sacrament of the Eucharist divided into two? Because 
Christ, the invisible wisdom of God, which shows itself through the visible, 
wished to manifest to humanity that he was the food of spirits. Thus he has 
offered his flesh as food and his blood as drink so that in tasting them we may 
be invited to taste also the divinity of the Word (sacrament 2). But the consump- 
tion of human flesh and blood risked being a horror for human weakness. And 
so God has veiled them under the appearance of ordinary and principle foods: 
the bread to eat and the wine to drink (sacrament 1). In this way, Eucharist 
addresses the whole human person: it takes into account the senses, in that 
it offers nothing but what is habitual and familiar; and it addresses the faith, in 
inviting recognition, in the nourishment of the body which is seen, of a nour- 
ishment of the soul which is not seen: that is to say the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
received in the body and the blood of Christ and signifed in the appearances 
of the bread and wine. The sensible species, the body and blood of Christ, the 
grace of the Holy Spirit: the relations are thus multiplied between these three 
components of the sacrament of the Eucharist: the first are the signs of the sec- 
ond, the second are the cause of the third, the third is at once the virtue of the 
second and the truth of the first, but all three are but one sacrament. 
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4.2 Marriage 

As with the Eucharist, Hugh originally elaborated his reflection on marriage in 
a separate work before integrating it into his summa De sacramentis. The trea- 
tise De beatae Mariae virginitate?? was written in response to the consultation 
of a bishop, in order to reconcile two traditional affirmations, which seem to 
oppose one another: the Virgin Mary was truly married, and she remained truly 
a virgin. Through the exceptional case of the Virgin Mary, Hugh treats Christian 
marriage in general by posing this question: Can there be true marriage without 
consent to carnal relations? Hugh’s response is remarkable for three reasons. 
First, it accords primary place in marriage to the affection between husband 
and wife. Then, far from excluding carnal relations, it makes of them a “sacra- 
ment,” though secondary compared to conjugal affection. Finally, the conjugal 
tie clearly overrides, in the eyes of Hugh, the blood tie. 

In order to uphold that the Virgin Mary was truly married and truly a virgin, 
Hugh begins by examining the nature of marriage, which he defines as “a 
legitimate community between a man and a woman, in which each is obliged 
to the other by an equal consent”?! It is on this reciprocal obligation that the 
consent to marriage rests. But what is the conjugal duty that is in question? That 
which concerns carnal relations? No, responds Hugh: the consent to carnal 
union “accompanies marriage, but it does not constitute it; it is its function 
(officium), not its bond (vinculum).’32 In other words, the consent to carnal 
relations is not indispensable to marriage: the proof of this is that a marriage 
is not annulled when this function is stopped. “On the contrary" adds Hugh, 
“marriage is all the more true and more holy that it is confirmed solely by 
the link of charity, and not in concupiscence of the flesh and in the ardor of 
desire.”33 The foundation of marriage is thus not the consent to intercourse, 
but the consent to mutual affection. 


See the way the spouses bind themselves by a voluntary engagement: 
from now on and for always, in all the purity of love, all the care of 
solicitude, all the affection of tenderness, all the ardor of compassion, all 
the force of consolation and the fidelity of devotion, each one will be for 
the other whathe is for himself, each one will consider the other to be one 
with him in all the good things as in all the bad things; each one will show 


3o  (Ed.) Jollès, Oeuvre 2, 182—252; PL 176.857-876. 

31 PL 176.859C: "Quid enim est coniugium nisi legitima societas inter virum et feminam, in 
qua videlicet societate ex pari consensu uterque semetipsum debet alteri?" 

32 PL 176.859D. 

33 PL 176.860AB. 
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that he is for the other, as well a fellow in the partake of comfort, as an 
inseparable partner in tribulation and suffering. Finally, in what concerns 
the exterior needs of the body each one will care for the other as if for his 
own flesh; and in what concerns the interior love of the heart, each will 
maintain the other in peace and tranquility, without trouble insofar as 
he can, as if the other were his own spirit. Thus it happens that for those 
at rest in the peace and communion of a holy society, in living not for 
oneself but for the other, each one of the two lives in a greater felicity and 
a greater happiness.?^ 


It might seem then that Hugh of Saint Victor, prisoner of a clerical or monastic 
mentality, repulses carnal relations far from his conception of marriage. It is 
not so. Carnal relations are for him the “sacrament,” in an enlarged sense, of the 
union of Christ and the Church. Hugh distinguishes in fact two “sacraments.” 
There is the sacrament of marriage, which consists of the union of hearts; and 
there is the sacrament of the function of marriage, which consists of the union 
of bodies. The sacrament of marriage, which operates in the union of hearts, 
signifies the union of God and the soul, which is realized in the spirit; the 
sacrament of the function of marriage, which is accomplished in the carnal 
union, signifies the union of Christ and the Church, which was done in the 
flesh, at the time of the Incarnation of the Word. Taking the famous verse of 
St. Paul: "Two shall become one flesh: this sacrament is great in Christ and the 
Church,”35 Hugh boldly completes it in coining a second verse, parallel to the 
first, which in his opinion St. Paul should have written: “The two become only 


34  (Ed.) Jollès, 1943195, l. 175-189: “Ecce quo pacto se voluntariae sponsionis astringunt, ut 
abhinc et deinceps semper, in omni sinceritate dilectionis, in omni cura sollicitudinis, in 
omni affectu pietatis, in omni studio compassionis, in omni virtute consolationis et fide 
devotionis, hoc uterque sit alteri quod ipse et sibi; ut quisque alterum quasi unum secum 
factum attendat, tam in bonis quam in malis omnibus, sicut consollationis socium ac par- 
ticipem, ita et tribulationis et sufferentiae indivisum exhibeat; postremo, quantum foris 
ad necessitatem corporis attinet, quasi propriam carnem fovendum excipiat; quantum 
uero spectat ad amorem cordis intrinsecus, quasi animum suum in pace et tranquilli- 
tate, quantum in se est, sine perturbatione custodiat. Sic enim fit in sanctae societatis 
pace et communicatione quiescentibus ut, dum uterque non sibi vivit sed alteri, felicius 
atque beatius uterque vivat sibi. Haec sunt bona coniugii et felicitas castam societatem 
amantium; quae bona videre non possunt, hi qui in coniugio nil praeter male dulcem car- 
nis voluptatem exquirunt. Ecce vides, excepto carnis commercio, qualia tamen et quanta 
bona coniugiu relinquantur, immo potius, excepto carnis commercio, qualia et quanta 
mala, hoc est qualis servitus et quantus dolor, a coniugio excludantur” 

35 Eph. 5:31-33, cited in Bm Virg. 194; (ed.) Jollés, 1172-173, 208, lines 360-361. "Erunt duo in 
carne uno. Sacramentum hoc magnum est: ego dico, in Christo et in Ecclesia." 
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one heart—this sacrament is even greater —in God and the soul.’36 The carnal 
union of the two spouses is thus a sacrament in that it signifies the Incarnation; 
their spiritual union in charity is a superior sacrament, in that it signifies the 
spiritual love of God and the soul.?? 

However, Hugh’s opponent took as his basis Genesis to order marriage 
toward procreation, and thus to carnal union: “Behold bone of my bones and 
flesh of my flesh. For this reason, man will leave his father and his mother, 
will be attached to his wife and they will be two in one flesh" (Gen. 2:23b-24). 
Deploying all his exegetical talent, Hugh shows to the contrary that the union 
of the two in one flesh is not the foundation of marriage, but its consequence, 
and that what defines marriage is the attachment of man for the woman, by 
which man prefers his wife to his own parents: 


Thus why is it that *man will leave his father and his mother and will 
become attached to his wife?" This is a great thing: he prefers his end to 
his beginning. His father and his mother are the beginning from which he 
comes, his woman is the end where his affection rests. There, the affection 
results from nature only; here, the choice results, without nature, from 
the one affection. Thus man loves his father and his mother, for he once 
received from them life; but he loves his spouse more, for he chose to live 
forever with her an assuredly divine sacrament and a profound mystery, 
the beautiful and admirable example of the human condition. We have 
our principle, from which we have received being; we have also our end, 
without which we cannot be blessed. In the first we come to be by the cre- 
ation of nature; in the second, we receive beatitude by a choice of grace.?8 


36 BM Virg. 194; (ed.) Jollès, 1.173174: "Erunt duo in corde uno: sacramentum hoc maius est 
in Deo et anima." 

37 BM Virg. 208; (ed.) Jollés, 354—362: “Recte ergo dicitur: 'Relinquet homo patrem suum 
et matrem suam et adherebit uxori suae, et erunt duo in carne una' ut, in eo quod 
‘adheret uxori suae, sacramentum sit invisibilis societatis quae in spiritu facienda est 
inter Deum et animam; in eo autem quod ‘duo sunt in carne una, sacramentum sit 
visibilis participationis quae in carne facta est inter Christum et Ecclesiam. Magnum igitur 
sacramentum: 'erunt duo in carne una’, in Christo et Ecclesia. Sed maius sacramentum: 
'erunt duo in corde uno, in dilectione una, in Deo et anima." 

38  (Ed.) Jollès, 204-206, lines 312-325: "Quare ergo relinquet homo patrem suum et matrem 
suam et adherebit uxori sue? Magna res: praefert principio finem. Pater et mater princip- 
ium est unde uenit, uxor finis est ubi dilectio requiescit. Ibi dilectionem operata est sola 
conditio, hic electionem sine conditione fecit sola dilectio. Diligit itaque homo patrem 
suum et matrem suam, quia de ipsis semel vitam accepit. Sed plus uxorem suam diligit, 


quia cum ipsa semper vivere elegit. Divinum prorsus sacramentum et profundum mys- 
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In summary, marriage creates between the spouses a loving unit, all the 
more superior to the relationship of filiation in that the end is superior to the 
beginning, being happy superior to simple being, grace superior to nature. At a 
time where the feudal mentality gave precedence to familial and clan reasoning 
over personal sentiments, Hugh firmly supports the primacy of the loving and 
conjugal tie between man and woman over all other solidarity, even familial. 
For him choice wins over filiation, the ties of the heart over ties of blood, the 
married couple over lineage. 

Thus, in resolving a delicate problem of the theology of marriage, Hugh 
expresses a new doctrine of marriage, later globally accepted by subsequent 
theologians and canon lawyers. This doctrine carries a triple effect of spiritu- 
alizing marriage in affirming the superiority of the ties of affection over sexual 
compulsion; of reintroducing nevertheless the carnal union in marriage, but 
under the secondary title of a function, important enough however for being 
presented as a “sacrament” of the Incarnation; finally of casting on the relation- 
ship between man and woman a regard so positive that woman is called, some 
centuries before Louis Aragon, “the end of man."?? 

We see clearly in this theory of marriage: the Hugonian idea of sacrament is 
rather supple, to designate at the same time what we call today the sacrament 
of marriage properly speaking, but also, in a wider sense, a relationship of 
meaning which unites one sacred reality to its sensible symbol. This flexibility 
of the concept of sacramentum is typical of Hugonian theology, which proceeds 
before all to set in order the whole Christian tradition, from its origins up to 
the present. At heart, Hugh seeks to hold together, under this unique idea of 
sacrament, all the heritage which constitutes this Christian tradition: biblical, 
patristic, medieval, and even almost scholastic. Thus, his conception of the 
sacrament is indebted both to the Augustinian theory of sign and the Dionysian 
theory of symbol, both wholly joined to something more. It wagers that all these 
strata, ultimately, converge. 

From this there is a constant tension between the one and the many. In a 
sense, there is only one sacrament, the Incarnation of the Word, called in the 
Sententiae de divinitate the “sacrament of sacraments.” Beyond that, there are 
also the principle sacraments, beginning with the three sacraments of Chris- 
tian initiation, baptism, confirmation, and Eucharist, although one cannot 


terium, pulchrumque et admirandum humanae conditionis exemplum! Habemus prin- 
cipium nostrum unde accepimus ut simus; habemus et finem nostrum sine quo beati esse 
non possumus. Ab illo per conditionem naturae ad esse venimus; in illo per electionem 
gratiae beatum esse accipimus." 

39 Cf. Louis Aragon, Le fou d'Elsa (Paris: 2002), 196. 
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know whether for Hugh the “principle” sacraments correspond exactly to the 
seven classical sacraments, such as is defined in two texts of his school: the 
anonymous Summa sententiarum and the Sententiae of Lombard. Still further, 
there are the sacraments that are useful and not necessary, or those sacraments 
preparatory to other sacraments: which were later called the “sacramentals.” 
Still beyond that, there are the sacraments of the written law, and even of the 
natural law, of a lesser, but nevertheless real, efficacy than the sacraments of 
grace. And still beyond that there are sacraments in a wide sense, which are 
the sensible signs of a sacred reality, but without accomplishing it, for example 
human paternity, a “sacrament” of divine paternity. 

All this apparent disorder of meanings is ordered and unified if one consid- 
ers it not as a juxtaposition or a fragmentation of separate meanings, but as 
the radiance, the dynamic expansion, of a unique and central meaning toward 
its periphery. There is only one sacrament, the Incarnation of the Word, the 
supreme intervention of God in human time, but this sacrament is the source 
and the origin of an inexhaustible sacramentality, which, step by step, extends 
to all the universe, all history and all Scripture. This is why the Hugonian 
summa, carrying a very precise notion, the “sacraments of the Christian faith,” 
still covers not less than the entire expanse of sacred history, of Christian the- 
ology, and of spiritual life. 


CHAPTER 10 


Victorine Christology: A Theology of the Homo 


Assumptus* 
Christopher P. Evans 
1 Introduction 


The paradigm of the “assumed man” (homo assumptus) has a long history in 
the Catholic intellectual tradition for explaining the mystery of the hypostatic 
union.! It underscored the integrity of Christ's human nature against heresies 
like Apollinarianism and provided a vivid expression of his solidarity with and 
redemption of humankind.” During the systemization of theology in the 12th 
century, the homo assumptus theory was developed by Hugh of Saint Victor 
(d. 1141) and Robert of Melun (d. 1167). Thanks in part to a common understand- 
ing of their favorite authorities and to their distinctive anthropology, Victorine 
Christology was a rather homogeneous teaching that provided a successful bul- 
wark against competing theories the Victorines regarded as heretical. By the 
last decades of the 12th century, support for the homo assumptus theory waned 
in the schools where it was sometimes suspected of semi-Nestorianism. By the 
early 13th century, it was treated only for academic purposes as the first of three 
theories listed in Peter Lombard’s Sentences. 

The essay that follows will first discuss the key Victorine theologians and 
writings during the Christological controversies of the 12th century. Next, 
because Victorine anthropology is naturally connected to their Christology, a 
discussion of it will provide an important basis for the distinctive features of 


All English translations are mine. Transcriptions from the unedited Latin materials are also 
my own and based on manuscripts at my disposal. Parenthetical references to the manu- 
scripts contain the folios and sigla that are listed in the bibliography with the writing in 
question. 

1 See Herman Diepen, “L ‘Assumptus Homo’ patristique,’ Revue Thomiste 63.2 (1963): 225-245; 
63.3 (1963): 363-388; 64.1 (1964): 32-52; 64.3 (1964): 364-386. See also Auguste-Joseph Gaudel, 
"La théologie de l''Assumptus Homo’. Histoire et valeur doctrinale (A propos du livre du 
P. Déodat de Basly: ‘Inopérantes offensives contre l' Assumptus Homo’), Revue des sciences 
religieuses 174 (1937): 64-90, 214-234; 184 (1938): 45-71, 201-217. 

2 Diepen, “L’Assumptus Homo" (63.2): 232-233. 
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their theory. The next section treats the homo assumptus theory that they for- 
mulated in dialogue with competing theories that emerged during the 12th 
century: namely, the partes theory, the habitus theory, and the subsistence the- 
ory. Treatment of this last theory compared with Victorine Christology will be 
given in the final section in order to indicate the perceived weakness of the 
homo assumptus theory that eventually led to its widespread rejection in the 
schools by the early 13th century. 


2 Key Victorine Christological Writings 


Victorine Christology developed as thinkers connected with the abbey sought 
to expound the faith in the Incarnate Word with reason and the authorities 
of the Bible and Church Fathers and to refute other explanations offered at 
the time. Before the u40s Hugh of Saint Victor formulated the first exten- 
sive and systematic treatment of incarnation based on the homo assumptus 
paradigm.? Of his writings, On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith (u30s) 
preserved his most mature articulation as he responded to weaknesses of the 
partes theory that was inspired by Peter Abelard (d. 1142). His other important 
Christological works are the Collatio 11 de Verbo incarnato* and De sapientia 
animae Christi (before u30),5 where he discussed Christ's human knowledge. 


3 Sacr.2.11-13; (ed.) Berndt, 271-334; trans. Deferrari, 205-253. For studies on his Christology, 
see P. Everhard Poppenberg, Die Christologie des Hugo von St. Victor (Hiltrup: 1937); Lauge 
Olaf Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy in the Twelfth Century (Leiden: 1982), 193-213; Franklin 
T. Harkins, “Homo Assumptus at St. Victor: Reconsidering the Relationship Between Victorine 
Christology and Peter Lombard's First Opinion," The Thomist 72 (2008): 600—608; Richard 
Cross, "Homo Assumptus in the Christology of Hugh of St. Victor: Some Historical and Theo- 
logical Revisions,’ Journal of Theological Studies 65.1 (2014): 64-69. The following volume is 
also forthcoming: Victorine Christology: A Selection of Works of Hugh and Achard of St. Victor 
and of Robert of Melun, (ed.) Christopher Evans, VTT 7 (Turnhout). 

4 PL177.318D-3208. See Damien van den Eynde, Essai sur la succession et la date des de Hugues 
de Saint-Victor (Rome: 1960), 192-193. In the manuscript tradition (especially Paris, BnF, 
lat. 14303 [Abbey of Saint Victor] and Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine 717 [Abbey of Saint 
Victor]), this short work usually circulated with the following sequence of writings: Misc. 
11, Collatio 111, Collatio 11, Quat. volunt., Misc. 1.2, Sapientia, and De unione spiritus et cor- 
poris. 

5 PL 176.845-856. For studies on this text, see Ludwig Ott, Untersuchungen zur theologischen 
Briefliteratur der Frühscholastik (Münster: 1937), 351-385; Lawrence Riley, The Teaching of 
Hugh of St. Victor on the Knowledge of Christ (Washington, DC: 1941); Johannes Ernst, Die 
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After Hugh's death, his Christology was encapsulated in the Summa senten- 
tiarum (after ca. 1140), a widely circulated and very influential summa. After 
1150 Hugh's Christology was championed by Achard of Saint Victor (d. 1171)? and 
especially Robert of Melun? whose name became identified with the homo 


Lehre der hochmittelalterlichen Theologen von der vollkommenen Erkenntnis Christi (Freiburg: 
1971); Horacio Santiago-Otero, El Conocimiento de Cristo en cuanto hombre en la teologia 
de la primera mitad del siglo x11 (Pamplona: 1970), especially 57-99; Marcia Colish, Peter 
Lombard, vol. 1 (Leiden: 1994), 438-443, where she offers a brief summary of views in the 
12th century. 

6 Summa sent. 115-19; PL 176.69D-808. For studies, see David Luscombe, The School of Peter 
Abelard: The Influence of Abelard's Thought in the Early Scholastic Period (Cambridge: 1970), 
198-213; Ferruccio Gastaldelli, “La ‘Summa Sententiarum di Ottone da Lucca: Conclusione di 
un dibattito secolare,” Salesianum 42 (1989): 537-546; Richard Southern, Scholastic Human- 
ism and the Unification of Europe, vol. 2 (Oxford: 2001), 138-144. 

7 Achard of Saint Victor, Serm. 4, (ed.) Chatillon, 54-65, trans. Feiss, 125—136, dated before 1155. 
See also Unitate, (ed.) Martineau, 86—88. For studies, see Jean Chátillon, Théologie, spiritu- 
alité et métaphysique dans l'oeuvre oratoire d'Achard de Saint-Victor (Études de philosophie 
médiévale) 58 (Paris: 1969), 11-149, especially 186—216 (Christology); Jean Chatillon, “Sermons 
et predicateurs victorins de la seconde moitié du x11e siècle, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et 
littéraire du moyen âge 32 (Paris: 1966): 7-60; see Hugh Feiss, introduction to Achard of Saint 
Victor: Works, CS 165 (Kalamazoo, MI: 2001), 19-59, esp. 36-40 (Christology); Harkins, “Homo 
Assumptus at St. Victor, 608—619 (see n. 79). 

8 See Quaest. de div. 59, 63, (ed.) Martin, 30-31, 33-34, and Quaest. in Rom. 1.3-4, (ed.) Mar- 
tin, 10-15, both of which are dated before 1155. In his unedited Sententiae 2.2.33-204 written 
ca. 1157 to 1163, he offered the most extensive Christology in the 12th century. Perhaps in the 
1160s, a pupil published the Abbreviationes by omitting substantial portions of the Senten- 
tiae. Fritz Anders published an edition of the Abbrev. 2 in Die Christologie des Robert von 
Melun (Paderborn: 1927). For studies on Robert and his writings, see Franz Pelster, “Liter- 
argeschichtliche Beiträge zu Robert von Melun,” Zeitschrift für katholische Theologie 53 (1929): 
560-574; Raymond Martin, “L’ oeuvre théologique de Robert de Melun," Revue d'histoire ecclé- 
siastique 15 (1914): 456—489; Ibid., “Un texte intéressante de Robert de Melun,” Revue d'histoire 
ecclésiastique 28 (1932): 313-329; Ibid., Oeuvres des Robert de Melun vol. 1 (Louvain: 1932), v- 
xxv; Ibid., Oeuvres 34 (1947), vi-viii; Damien van den Eynde, "Nouvelles precisions chronolo- 
giques sur quelques oeuvres théologiques du xie siècle, Franciscan Studies 13 (1953): 86-100; 
Ulrich Horst, Die Trintäts- und Gotteslehre des Robert von Melun (Mainz: 1964), 3-23; Lus- 
combe, The School of Peter Abelard, 281-298; Colish, Peter Lombard, 1:72-77; Dale Coulter, 
Interpretation of Scripture, VTT 3.429—443. For studies on his Christology, see Bernhard Barth, 
“Ein neues Dokument zur Geschichte der frühscholstischen Christologie,” Theologische Quar- 
talschrift 101 (1920): 237-240; Ott, Untersuchungen zur theologischen Briefliterature, 184-186; 
Anders, Die Christologie des Robert von Melun, lii-lix; A.L. Lilley, “A Christological Controversy 
of the Twelfth Century,” Journal of Theological Studies 39 (1938): 225-235; Robert Studeny, 
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assumptus theory by the late 12th century? The period after 150 was signif- 
icant for two reasons. First, by 157/8 Peter Lombard published his Sentences 
in which he discussed three theories of the hypostatic union that provided 
the point of departure for Christological discussions throughout the Middle 
Ages.!° Medieval theologians referred to them as the first, second, or third the- 
ory, but today we call them the homo assumptus theory, the subsistence the- 
ory, and the habitus theory and trace them back to the Christologies of Hugh 
of Saint Victor, Gilbert of Poitiers, and Peter Lombard respectively. In addi- 
tion to these, there was another theory called today the partes theory that is 
attributed to Peter Abelard, who was condemned at the Council of Sens in 1141 
for such teachings (see n. 80). Robert of Melun was first within Victorine cir- 
cles to engage the competing theories, including the partes theory, and as a 
result he brought Hugh’s Christology up to date with the key questions at the 
time. Second, the polemical focus of Victorine theologians shifted during this 
time from the partes theory to the habitus theory and its teaching that Christ as 
man was not something (what I am calling the non-aliquid teaching that will be 
discussed below). Achard was first to list the non-aliquid teaching as a contem- 


John of Cornwall an Opponent of Nihilianism: A Study in the Christological Controversies 
of the Twelfth Century (Vienna: 1938), 123-129; Artur M. Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte 2/1 
(Regensburg: 1953), 77-81; Ludwig Ott, “Chalkedon in der Frühscholastik,' Das Konzil von 
Chalkendon: Geschichte und Gegenwart, (eds.) Alois Grillmeier and Heinrich Bacht, vol. 2 
(Würzburg: 1953), 890-892. 

9 E.g. Anon., Glossa of Peter of Poiters, Sent. (L 75"* "mere; “Concedit Magister Robertus 
Meledunensis quod Christus est unum et alium, et est duo, et est aliquid quod incipit esse 
Deus, et ita aliquid est Deus quod non ab eterno fuit Deus, et assumpsit unum hominem 
non tamen personam licet hominem entem personam;" Anon., Opinio Parisiensium (L 
nova inmarg.). “Nota Magister Robertus Meledunensis dicebat Christus incepit esse hic 
homo, et hec persona esse incepit, quia secundum illum est duo;" Anon., Summa *Ne 
transgrediaris" (V 21%; Z 16%): "Alii dicunt, ut Magister Robertus Meledunensis cum suis 
sequacibus dixit, quod Christus erat plura, Christus erat duo, est unum simplex unum 
compositum, nec illud simplex est illud compositum, nec illud compositum est illud 
simplex ..." 

10 See Sent. 3.6-7; SB 5.49-66. Peter Lombard's description of the three theories have been 
examined by Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy, 246—264. See also Nicholas Häring, “The 
Case of Gilbert de la Porrée Bishop of Poitiers," Mediaeval Studies 13 (1951): 26—39; Walter 
Principe, William of Auxerre's Theology of the Hypostatic Union (Toronto: 1963), 64—70; 
Colish, Peter Lombard, 1:399—438. 

11 This shift is due to the lack of any support for the partes theory by the 1150s. For example, 
in the Abbrev. of Robert's Sentences, the abbreviator simply omitted Robert's treatment of 
the partes theory and inserted the following note: "Opinio haec, immo error et haeresis, 
quia exspriante autore suo exspiravit, eam prosequi necessarium non est nec persequi" 
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porary heresy in his Sermon 4, dated before 1155.2 In the Sentences 2.2 (before 
1163), Robert also regarded it and the habitus theory in general as heretical 
and wrote extensively against them.!° After Robert, the next significant writ- 
ing was the anonymous Apologia (after 1163). Drawing from many authorities 
and arguments taken directly from Robert's Sentences,!* the author produced 
a short treatise against the habitus theory that was used by all subsequent 
advocates of Victorine Christology. These included the anonymous author of 
the Breviarium sententiarum (1160s),5 the anonymous author of the Exposi- 
tio in Epistolas Pauli (before 1170),'6 John of Cornwall's Eulogium (ca. 1179), 
and Walter of Saint Victor's Contra quatuor labyrinthos Francae (ca. 1179).8 
Outside these textually linked circles, the duo teaching, associated with the 
homo assumptus theory at the time, found occasional support among theolo- 


(Abbrev. 2.27, [ed.] Anders, 58). Note that what I call the “non-aliquid teaching" is more 
often called today "Christological nihilism.” Here I am following Principe, William of 
Auxerre's Theology, 201, n. 50. 

12 Achard of Saint Victor, Serm. 4.6, (ed.) Châtillon, 59-60. 

13 Robert devoted six chapters to the partes and subsistence theories (Sententiae 2.2.103— 
108), but eighteen chapters to the habitus theory (Sententiae 2.2.109-126). 

14 See Nicholas Haring, "The So-Called Apologia de Verbo incarnato,’ Franciscan Studies 16 
(1956): 105 and 108. 

15 Brev. sent. 3 (D 61"; L 142^); “His aliisque auctoritatibus illa sententia confirmatur [i.e. the 
homo assumptus theory], et hanc uniuersa pene confitetur ecclesia." For some discussion 
on this text, see Haring, "The So-Called Apologia,’ 102-103 (especially n. 2 for more 
references). 

16  Inthe Expositio on Rom. 1:3, a treatise-like excursion was inserted with prolonged attacks 
against the non-aliquid teaching and with dependence on the Apologia (ed. Rolf Pepper- 
müller, 14-30). Peppermüller dates it between 1160 and 1180 (xii); although, a date before 
1170 is probable given the lack of reference to the condemnations by Pope Alexander 111 
(see n. 80 below). The great many unattributed allusions to Hugh of Saint Victor and 
Robert of Melun, the marginal notes, at least in one manuscript, indicating Achard of Saint 
Victor as the source (e.g. Peppermüller 9o, 98, 105), and the dependency on the Apologia 
places this writing among Victorine circles. 

17 John of Cornwall, Eulogium, (ed.) Nicholas Haring, "The Eulogium ad Alexandrum Papam 
tertium of John of Cornwall,” Mediaeval Studies 13 (1951): 257-300. See Studeny, John 
of Cornwall, 1-63; Eleanor Rathbone, “John of Cornwall: A Brief Biography,” Recherches 
de théologie ancienne et médiévale 17 (1950): 46-60; Haring, “Case of Gilbert,” 30; Jason 
Taliadoros, Law and Theology in Twelfth-Century England (Turnhout: 2006), 149-151; Clare 
Monagle, Orthodoxy and Controversy in Twelfth-Century Religious Discourse (Turnhout: 
2013), 1043307. 

18 Walter of Saint Victor, Contra quat. 1 and 4, (ed.) Glorieux, 202-218, 270-304. Book 1 was 
copied from the Apologia. 
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gians like Peter of Capua (ca.1200) and the anonymous Summa “Ne admensam 
(ca. 1205-1210) and with the English lawyer, Magister Vacarius.?° 


3 Victorine Anthropology 


Anthropology naturally provided choice ground for developing and differenti- 
ating the various Christological theories in the 12th century. How theologians 
made intelligible the mode of union between God and man was an extension 
of their definition of human nature, their understanding of the relationship 
between the body and soul, and the location of human personality. Victorine 
theologians upheld a “theological constitution of man"? that aligned with 
their understanding of the Pseudo-Athanasian Creed, which they professed 
each morning at the liturgical hour of Prime: “just as the soul and flesh is one 
man, so God and man is one Christ” (Ds 76).?? They interpreted this within a 
Neoplatonic-Augustinian anthropology that made the soul central in the con- 


19 Peter of Capua, Summa 3.6 (V! 54*5; V? 53°»); Summa “Ne ad Mensam" 3 (F 59"). See 
François-Marie Henquinet, “La Summa Florentina ‘Ne ad mensam du debut du xiii 
siècle) Antonianum 22 (1947): 125-176; Principe, William of Auxerre’s Theology (Toronto: 
1963), 65-66. 

20 Magister Vacarius, Liber contra multiplices et varios errores, (ed.) P. Ilarino da Milano, in 
L'resia di Ugo Speroni nella confutazione del maestro Vacario: teste inedito del secolo X11 
con studio storico et dottrinale (Studi e Testi) 115 (Vatican City: 1975), 32, 572-583, dated in 
the late 1170s, and Tractatus de assumpto homine, (ed.) Nicholas Häring, "The "Tractatus 
de Assumpto Homine' by Magister Vacarius (Study and Text), Mediaeval Studies 21 (1959): 
162-175, an earlier treatise whose date is unclear. See also Richard W Southern, Scholastic 
Humanism and the Unification of Europe vol. 2 (Oxford: 2001), 155-166; Taliadoros, Law and 
Theology, 5-7. 

21 Robert of Melun, Sententiae 2.2.14 (B 2915-5; E 185; L 226%; O 69"; cf. Abbrev. 2.28, [ed.] 
Anders, 64, lines 13-22): "Theologica uero constitutio corpus uult hominem esse et non 
partem hominis. Nichil enim quod est homo pars hominis esse potest [see rest of quote 
in Abbrev.]." In the Sent. (om. Abbrev.), the theological constitution here was juxtaposed 
against an Aristotelian constitution that regarded the body as a part but not the genus of 
animal (thus “man is a body" is denied), and against a Porphyrian "logical constitution" 
that allowed the body to be a genus but not a part (thus “man is a body"). Unlike that 
view, the theological constitution that Robert supported allows for the statement “a body 
is man." See also n. 84 below. 

22 E.g. Liber ordinis 54, (eds.) Jocqué and Milis, 533; Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.61 (B 28275; 
E 903; L 215%»; O 5395; om. Abbrev.): "Quod auctoritas, quam cotidie frequentat ecclesia, 
expressissime ostendit dicens: 'Sicut anima et caro unus est homo, ita Deus et homo unus 
est Christus." 
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stitution of man and provided the basis for their notion of a personal union 
between the divinity and humanity in Christ. Several aspects of their anthro- 
pology had direct bearing on their Christology.?? 

First, with regard to the rational soul and its personal identity, Victorine 
theologians regarded the soul as naturally complete in itself, and thus its sub- 
stance and personal identity are neither diminished nor augmented when 
united to a body.24 The soul, for example, is capable of existence, understand- 
ing, and knowledge with or without its body.25 As support for this teaching, 
they appealed to arguments from authority and from reason. First, they found 
support in the authority of Boethius whose definition of person was regarded 
as applicable only to the soul, namely, “a rational substance of an individual 
nature.””6 The definition of Hugh of Saint Victor was also cited as support: “a 


23 For further discussion, see Heinrich Ostler, Die Psychologie des Hugo von St. Victor, 
BGPTMA 6.1 (Münster: 1906), 62-89 (especially 80-89); Anders, Die Christologie des Robert 
von Melun, lxvii-lxviii; Poppenberg, Die Christologie, 71-75; Richard Heinzmann, Unsterb- 
lichkeit der Seele und die Auferstehung des Leibes, BGPTMA 40.3 (Münster: 1965), 78-82 
(Hugh) and 84-117 (Robert); Nielson, Theology and Philosophy, 198-200. For an overview 
of different views, see Richard Heinzmann, “Das Verhältnis von Leib und Seele im Ver- 
ständnis der Frühscholastik," Theologie und Philosophie 49 (1974): 542-547. See also Francis 
Courtney, Cardinal Robert Pullen (Rome: 1954), 173176. 

24 Cf. Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 324, lines 11-29; 330, lines 5-20, trans. 
Deferrari, 243, 248; Robert of Melun Sent. 1.2.34, (ed.) Heinzmann, 100-101. However, in 
Didasc. 2.5, (ed.) Buttimer, 29, lines 13-19, Hugh is often interpreted to mean that the 
soul is “diminished” of its unity when conjoined to its body; obviously this interpretation 
takes the verb “degenerare” pejoratively rather than simply indicating a descent from 
the intelligence to the imagination. See, e.g. Ostler, Die Psychologie des Hugo, 78—79, 88; 
Heinzmann, Unsterblichkeit der Seele, 82, who criticized Poppenberg, Die Christologie, 73. 

25 Robert of Melun, Sent. 1.2.13 (I 96"). "Quare fatendum est anima absque corpore esse pos- 
set et sine eo intelligere et scire ... Vnde et nichil ei accidere potest quod eius substantiam 
augeat, nichilque ab ea recedere quod eam minuat, nec ipsa alicui accidere nec ab aliquo 
recedere quod eius substantie sit peremptorium." 

26 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2424 (B 293%; E 125; L 226"5; O 72**; Abbrev. 2.31, [ed.] Anders, 71, 
line 6); cf. Boethius, Contra Eutychen 4 (Loeb 74:92): “persona vero rationalis naturae indi- 
vidua substantia.” The modified definition, “persona est indiuiduum rationalis substantie," 
is found in Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 324, line 16; see also Walter of Saint 
Victor, Contra quat., (ed.) Glorieux, 331. Robert was following the definition found in the 
Summa sent. 115 (PL 176:70D). In the Sent. 3.5.3.2 (SB 5:48), Peter Lombard cited it as a pos- 
sible argument for the Nestorian claim that the Word assumed a person when he assumed 
the soul, against which Peter simply denied the Victorine teaching that the enfleshed soul 
is a person. After 1160 the Boethian definition and its congruence with the soul was often 
identified as a supporting argument for the homo assumptus theory. 
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discerning and discrete thing."?" Because, for example, Peter's soul was a ratio- 
nal substance and a discerning thing numerically distinguished from all others, 
they found no reason why Peter could not be a *person" regardless of his rela- 
tionship with the body.?8 Second, Victorine theologians like Robert of Melun 
argued that the rational soul has greater dignity than the body, and thus reason 
does not allow the soul to be a part of or mixed with an inferior substance. As 
a rule, “reason requires the personal distinction to consist in whatever is more 
excellent by nature in any thing that is a person."?? In human beings, this is the 
rational soul. 

Second, with regard to the theological constitution of man, Victorine theolo- 
gians allowed for the constitution of a “some kind of whole" (quoddam totum) 
resulting from conjoining the body and soul.?? However, given the fundamen- 
tal and substantial difference between the soul and body?! the precise nature 
of this union remained somewhat a mystery.?? They denied that, at the soul's 


27  HughofSaint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 324, trans. Deferrari, 248: "This rational spirit 
is properly called a person, discrete in number and discerning with reason" (“hic itaque 
spiritus rationalis proprie persona dicitur, et numero discretus et ratione discernens"). 

28 . Eg Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 330, lines 5-20, trans. Deferrari, 248; 
Robert of Melun, Sent. 1.2.34, (ed.) Heinzmann, 100-101; Sent. 2.2124 (B 293%; E 1255; L 
226"5; O 72"*; Abbrev. 2.31, [ed.] Anders, 71). 

29 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.71 (B 301"; E 1525; L 237°; O 86"; cf. Abbrev. 2.52, [ed.] Anders, 
103, lines 10-14). Cf. also Robert of Melun, Sent. 1.2.21, (ed.) Heinzmann, 92-93. 

30 E.g. Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 321, lines 10-u; Didasc. 1.5, (ed.) Buttimer, 
12, lines 15-16; Achard of Saint Victor, De discretione 1, (ed.) Haring, 174; trans. Feiss, 357; 
Apologia 45, (ed.) Haring, 128. Robert discussed the composition of man at length in Sent. 
1.2.16-37 (I 96*^—997^). 

31 Eg Hugh of Saint Victor, Unione, (ed.) Piazzoni, 883, lines 4-5; Robert of Melun, Sent. 
2.224 (B 293”; E 126%; L 226%>—227'; 0.72; om. Abbrev.): "Neque illud aliquis dicturus est 
quod ex anima Petri et ex corpore eius aliqua fuerit constituta persona, quia, ut supra 
ostendimus, non est neque substantia neque essentia aliqua ex eis constituta est uel 
fuit. Quod, ut dixi, supra est probatum. Nam nec essentia corporea nec incorporea ex 
eis habet constitutionem, quia nec anima pars integralis essentie corporee esse potest, 
ut premonstratum est; neque corpus incorporee essentie partem esse possibile est. Adeo 
quippe in suis naturis et proprietatibus sibi opposita sunt, quod in nullius rei integrali 
compositione conuenire possunt. Et ideo nulla omnino essentia ex anima et corpore Petri 
est uel fuit composita. Ex quo liquidissime constare potest quod nulla persona ex anima 
Petri et corpore constituta fuit uel constitui potest.’ 

32 E.g. Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.99 (B 288"; E 108; L 2213; O 633%; om. Abbrev.): “Et ideo 
si quantum ad eorum proprietates attinet, anima et corpus in suis proprietatibus nullam 
prorsus possunt habere communionem. Sed Deus ineffabili sua potentia ea coniungit et 
in unam personam unit nexibus quibusdam inexplicabilibus.” 
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union with the body, something new began to be constituted (whether some 
person or some substance), but they accepted that the body began to be the 
person who is, strictly speaking, the soul and that this constitution between 
the soul and body was necessary for “man” to be and to be predicated of the 
person who is the soul.33 

Third, Victorine theologians called this unique mode of union a *personal 
union" whereby the body shares in the personal identity of the soul and 
becomes submissive to the soul exerting its power and operations through the 
body.?^ Thus, as Robert argued, the soul is the person substantially and nat- 
urally, and the flesh becomes that same person by union and assumption.55 
Someone like Peter, for example, who is a rational thing essentially (essen- 
tialiter), became a corporeal thing personally ( personaliter).39 And, after death, 
Peter did not stop being that rational thing essentially, although he ceased to 
be that corporeal thing personally until the resurrection.?" 


33 Cf. Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 24.11, (ed.) Berndt, 330, lines 5-20, where the separata 
anima remains the same person as before, although perhaps it cannot be called a “homo” 
according to usus loquendi. See also Achard of Saint Victor, De discretione 62, (ed.) Háring, 
174, trans. Feiss, 357; Robert of Melun, Sent. 1.2.33-34, (ed.) Heinzmann, 100-101; Sent. 2.2.61 
(B 282"; E 90%; L 215*5; 053"; Abbrev. 2.16, [ed.] Anders, 39-40); Sent. 2.2.16 (B 291"*; E1195; 
L 225"; O 69"; om. Abbrev.): “Et ideo dicitur persona, que Christus est, ex Verbo et homine 
constare, sicut persona, que homo est, ex anima et carne, et non quia esse non posset nisi 
ex eis constet, sed quia homo esse non potest nisi ex anima et carne humana constaret;" 
Sent. 2.2427 (Abbrev. 2.33, [ed.] Anders, 73-74); Sent. 2.2.137 (B 296"; E 1354; L 230°>-va; O 
77°; om. Abbrev.);"Ibi nempe docuimus quod anima ipsa persona est, et corpori coniuncta 
et a corpore separata. Et ideo non est necesse quod ex coniunctione anime et corporis 
Christi cum Christo coniunctorum quedam persona fiat, quamuis quidam homo ex illa 
factus sit. Nam ex ipsis separatis a Christo et coniunctis nulla persona fieret, licet quidam 
homo;" Sent. 2.2.153-154 (B 289"*; E 1433; L 233"*; O 81"; cf. Abbrev. 2.42, [ed.] Anders, go— 
91). 

34 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2168 (B 301"; E 1505; L 236"; O 85*^; Abbrev. 2.50, [ed.] Anders, 
101). Elsewhere Robert defined a *personal union" (personalis unio) as "the soul having a 
human body conjoined to itself into its identity of person" (Sent. 1.2.32, [ed.] Heinzmann, 
100). See also Robert of Melun, Sent. 1.2.33-34, (ed.) Heinzmann, 100-101. 

35 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.14 (B 291"*; E 185; L 226*5; O 6974-5; Abbrev. 2.28 [ed.] Anders, 
64, lines 13-22). 

36 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2424 (B 293; £1253; L 226"; O 725^; Abbrev. 2.30 [ed.] Anders, 70, 
lines 19-22). 

37 Robert could also say that the human body is the person who is the soul, but that person 
does not begin to be something that he was not at death, because the body does not 
contribute naturally or substantially to being a person. See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.17 
(B 29275; E 120?-5; L 22575; O 69*^—70'*; om. Abbrev.): “... et, ut supra dixi, licet corpus 
humanum sit persona, que anima est, non tamen aliquid erit persona hominis quod esse 
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Finally, because the personal union between the soul and body creates 
an identity of person without an identity of substance, Victorine theologians 
upheld a theory of predication whereby both the rational soul and human body 
are one man and one person, based on the authority of the Pseudo-Athanasian 
Creed. Nevertheless, the terms applied to the person can stand for the soul 
or body, which are the immediate subjects of their respective properties and 
activities. As a rule, “a diverse predication of some subject usually occurs 
because of diverse substances that are connected in the identity of person in 
the man.”38 In practice Robert of Melun made a distinction between statements 
made about (dici de) and statement made for (dici pro); thus statements about 
Peter can be made for the whole (i.e. the man constituted from a rational soul 
and human flesh) or for either part, that is, either for the soul or for the body.?? 
In statements like “Peter is a corporeal thing" or "Peter is currently in Rome,” the 
subject terms stand for Peter's body and are spoken about the person of Peter. 
Nevertheless, as Robert argues, the soul is the same person who is a corporeal 
thing, but the soul is, strictly speaking, not a corporeal thing because it is not 
the body. Moreover, although the soul and body are immediate subjects of their 
respective properties, their personal union also permits what belongs to the 
one subject in a strict sense to be attributed to the other subject and vice-versa, 
just as the sorrow of the soul can be attributed to the body.^? 


non possit ipsa persona, licet ipsum corpus in puluerem sit solutum. Omne namque, 
quod secundum accidens circa aliquid habet esse, potest esse et non esse, ipso existente 
circa quod accidentaliter habet esse. Quia ergo persone, que Verbum est, non naturale uel 
substantiale est hominem esse, nichil persona erit, que Verbum est, quod ipsa persona 
semper non fuerit, quia homo illa est; neque persona neque Verbum [est] aliquid non erit 
quod ipsa aliquando fuit, licet homo illa esse desierit" Cf. Sent. 1.213 (I 96"): "Quare si 
prestare corpori uitam anime uita est, et prestare corpori uitam anime substantia est. Sed 
quia prestare corpori uitam nec substantia nec substantiale aliquod est, ipsum nec anime 
substantia est nec substantiale uel naturale, sed solum accidentale. Vnde et ipsa anima 
sine hoc esse potest." 

38 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 1.2.36, (ed.) Heinzmann, 101. 

39 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.123-124 (B 293"; E124*-5; L 226152; O 71YÞ—2"3%; Abbrev. 2.30, 
[ed.] Anders, 69-70); Quaest. in Rom. 1:3, (ed.) Martin, 10-11; Sent. 1.2.36, (ed.) Heinzmann, 
102; cf. also Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 320, lines 6-22, 322, lines 6- 
17; 328-330. A similar logic is found among pupils of Peter Abelard; e.g. Sent. Parisienses 
1, (ed.) Landgraf, 15-16, 31-32; Comm. Cantabrigiensis Rom. 1, 3, (ed.) Landgraf, 10; Sent. 
Florianenses 35, (ed.) Ostlender, 17-48. 

40 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.99 (B 288'b; E 1085; L 221%; O 63%; om. Abbrev.): "Vnde sicut 
idemptitas substantie non exigit idemptitatem persone … sic si idemptitas persone 
idemptitatem substantie secum inferret, due substantie una substantia essent. Anima 
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4 Victorine Theology of the Homo Assumptus 


Victorine Christology utilized the homo assumptus paradigm to make intelligi- 
ble two fundamental statements that were hallmarks of Hugh's teaching:^! (1) 
by grace the assumed man began to be and was a person (i.e. the divine per- 
son),*? and (2) by nature the assumed man was constituted from soul and flesh 
justas any other man.* Each statement served as the basis for critiques of other 
theories, and these critiques in turn often clarified distinctive features of Vic- 
torine Christology. By the 1150s Victorine theologians catalogued three theories 
rivaling their own: the partes theory, the subsistence theory, and the habitus 
theory.^* Robert of Melun was first within Victorine circles to describe and 
refute them all and to defend Hugh's Christology against their criticisms. He 
differentiated these theories based on their definition of the assumed human 
nature, their understanding of the mode of union of divinity and humanity,** 


enim humana et corpus humanum una persona sunt, non tamen una substantia sed 
diuersa et oppositarum proprietatum, quia anima incorporea est et spiritualis, corpus 
uero corpulentum et corporeis subiectum proprietatibus. Et ideo si quantum ad eorum 
proprietates attinet, anima et corpus in suis proprietatibus nullam prorsus possunt habere 
communionem. Sed Deus ineffabili sua potentia ea coniungit et in unam personam unit 
nexibus quibusdam inexplicabilibus. Tanta enim eorum coniunctio est ut ea que corporis 
sunt anime attribuuntur, et ea que anime sunt corpori." This argument was made against 
Nestorius. 

41 For the two summative statements, see Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2427 (Abbrev. 2.33 [ed.] 
Anders, 73); Apol. 1-18, esp. 2 and 10, (ed.) Haring, 10-117; Expositio in Rom. 1:3, (ed.) 
Peppermüller, 17. According to John of Cornwall, Eulogium Prol. (ed. Haring, 257), the 
Christological debates at the Council of Tours in 1163 focused on similar key statements. 

42 E.g. Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 330, lines 21-27; trans. Deferrari, 248. 

43 E.g. Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.9, (ed.) Berndt, 309-310, trans. Deferrari, 230; Sent. 2.1.11, 
(ed.) Berndt, 321, trans. Deferrari, 240. 

44 Achard of Saint Victor seemed only aware of the partes and habitus theories (see refer- 
ence in n. 12). Robert of Melun discussed all three in Sent. 2.2.106-126 (Abbrev. 2.27-32 
[ed.] Anders, 58-72); see also Anders, Die Christologie des Robert von Melun, 54-63. Robert 
explicitly rejected all three. After refuting them, he discussed the homo assumptus the- 
ory with three investigations: 1) to demonstrate that the assumed man was composed of a 
rational soul and flesh (Sent. 227—147; Abbrev. 2.33-40 [ed.] Anders, 72-87, 2) to demon- 
strate that the assumed man is the divine person (Sent. 2.148183; Abbrev. 2.41-55 [ed.] 
Anders, 87-11), and 3) to demonstrate that Christ was nota man in the grave (Sent. 2.2.184— 
204, Abbrev. 2.56—65 [ed.] Anders, 111-129). 

45  Thethree different modes of union in Robert's description is very similar to a list found in 
the Commentarius Victorianus 192-200 (ed. Háring, 521-522). See also Nielson, Theology 
and Philosophy, 310—311, n. 123. 
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and whether by that union, however conceived, Christ became something— 
that is, either some person, some substance, some man, some property—or not 
something. Both the partes and the homo assumptus theories defined human 
nature as a composition of body and soul that constitutes a man but differed on 
their understanding of the union of divinity and humanity, that is, whether by 
a conjunction of parts (the partes theory), the consequences of which Robert 
considered heretical, or by a personal union (the homo assumptus theory). The 
subsistence theory, which Robert considered a deficient paradigm for explain- 
ing the incarnation, defined human nature as a form or property ("humanity") 
and understood the union as a participation with or an informing of humanity 
by which Christ became a man. The habitus theory, which he also considered 
heretical and the greatest threat of the theories, defined human nature as sim- 
ply the body and soul that Christ had or put on much like a garment or habit. 
Moreover, Robert seemed to identify the non-aliquid teaching solely with the 
habitus theory, that is, the teaching that Christ as man is not something.*$ 


44 The Person of the Assumed Man (Contra the Partes Theory) 

With the first key statement listed above, Victorine theologians underscored 
the identity of the assumed man with the Word, the second person in the 
Trinity. As Hugh phrased it, “the assumer and the assumed is one person,” a 
catchphrase for the homo assumptus theory.^" With this formulation, Victorine 
authors sought to avoid a pitfall of the partes theory. As described by Robert, 
both the homo assumptus and partes theories taught that the assumed human 
nature, consisting of soul and flesh, properly designated a certain man, but 
the point of contention was whether a certain person, who was neither God 
nor man, was constituted from that union.*® As the Victorines interpreted 
it, the partes theory maintained that Christ was a new person composed of 
God and man, and, consequently, Christ, who is not identical to his parts 


46 Scholars today have disagreed on this point. Haring, for example, argued that the habitus 
theory and the non-aliquid teaching must be regarded as two distinct teachings and that 
even Gilbert of Poitiers, who inspired the subsistence theory, held to the non-aliquid 
teaching. Nielson strongly disagreed. See Häring, "The Case of Gilbert," 38, n. 12 (see also 
35, n. 84); Nielson, Theology and Philosophy, 171—172, n. 34. See also n. 88 below. 

47 Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.9, (ed.) Berndt, 310, line 21, trans. Deferrari, 231; Collatio 11, 
PL 177:318D; Achard of Saint Victor, Serm. 1.2, (ed.) Châtillon, 26, trans. Feiss, 98; cf. also 
Summa sent. 1.15, PL176:71C—72A; Apologia 4 and 68, (ed.) Haring, 111 140; John of Cornwall, 
Eulogium 4, (ed.) Häring, 267; Walter of Saint Victor, Contra quat. 115, (ed.) Glorieux, 214. 

48 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2103 (B 289'*; E 105; L 2228; O 64%; cf. Abbrev. 2.27, [ed.] 
Anders, 58, lines 13-22). 
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(i.e. the Word or man), must be the fourth person in the Trinity? Such a 
theory based on the composition of parts was laden with too many absurd 
and heretical implications to provide an adequate paradigm for Christology. 
Hugh, for example, noted that such a view compromised the simplicity of 
the divinity by making it an integral part of some person;5° and the Summa 
sententiarum noted that, contrary to what Augustine taught, if God and man 
were integral parts, the person “Christ” would have only become complete after 
the incarnation.5! 

To avoid such consequences, Victorine theologians had in their arsenal an 
anthropology that allowed for a personal union between God and man without 


49 Hugh, Sacr. 2.1.9, (ed.) Berndt, 310, lines 16-18, trans. Deferrari, 231; Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 
320-321, especially lines 7-10, and 325, lines 6-8, trans. Deferrari, 240, 243-244; Achard, 
Serm. 4.7, (ed.) Châtillon, 62-63, trans. Feiss, 134; Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.103 (B 289"; 
E n10>-1n; L 222%4; O 64*b-65"2; om. Abbrev.): “Sed de unione illa, que inter hominem et 
Verbum Dei est, multum uidentur a fide catholice ecclesie discrepasse. Nam ex homine 
illo et Verbo ‘personam quandam’ constare dicebant, que nec homo erat nec Verbum, et 
illam proprie ‘Christum’ esse dicebant. Siquidem Christus est homo et Deus. Quod sine 
dubio ecclesia sancta concedit et predicat ... Quod cum docet auctoritas, unam personam 
aiunt Christum esse, que ex duobus constat, ex homine uidelicet et Verbo. Sicut una est 
persona ex humana carne et anima rationali, que nec est anima nec caro sed anima et 
caro, scilicet illa duo, est persona humana, non tamen eorum alterum, sic Christus est 
Verbum et homo, nec tamen homo uel Verbum. Nam quando dicitur ‘Christus constat 
ex homine et Verbo, nec de Verbo hoc dici potest nec de homine, tamen de persona 
aliqua hoc dicitur. Si ipsa ergo persona, de qua hoc dicitur, alterum esset uel Verbum 
uel homo, et Verbum uel homo ex homine et Verbo constaret. Sed in nulla auctoritate, 
in nulla autentica probatione, in nulla loquendi consuetudine hoc quisquam inueniet, 
quod homo uel Verbum ex homine et Verbo constet. Et ideo nec homo uel Verbum uidetur 
persona esse, que ex unione hominis et Verbi est. Nullum quippe unitorum ex ipsis unitis 
est. Quare nec homo nec Verbum ex unionem hominis et Verbi est, ex qua unione aliquid 
esse oporteat. Nam ex omni unione aliquarum substantiarum aliquid fit quod nulla earum 
est. Ex unione ergo diuine substantie et humane aliquid fieri oportet quod nec sit diuina 
substantia nec humana. Quod quid sit, si persona illud non est, non facile quisquam, ut 
aiunt, docebit." See also discussion in Nielson, Theology and Philosophy, 218-219. 

50 Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 21.1, (ed.) Berndt, 320-321, especially lines 7-10, trans. Defer- 
rari, 240. See also Apologia 38-41, 44-45, (ed.) Haring, 126-127, 128. The Brev. sent. (D 61%; 
L 142"), which depended on the Apol. here, treated the partes theory as an extension of 
the subsistence theory based on the description of Peter Lombard, Sent. 3.6.3.1 (SB 5:52, 
especially line 25). 

51 Summasent.1.15 (PL176:77D—784), the citation comes from Augustine, Contra Maximinum 
2.10.2 (PL 42:765). Robert of Melun mentioned this argument in Sent. 2.2.158 (B 299%; E 
1455; L 234**; O 83"; Abbrev. 2.45, [ed.] Anders, 94-95). 
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constituting a new person. The rational soul and human body, as noted above, 
cannot be conjoined to constitute a new person anymore than God and man 
can. Much like the human body, the assumed man, who was not a person 
before, became the person who was the Word as a result of the personal union; 
that is, the Word assumed man into his own person or the Word became man 
personally. And, much like the rational soul’s union with the body, the Word's 
union with the assumed man is necessary in order for the Word to be and to be 
called a man, something he was not from eternity.52 

If the union of the assumed man and Word did not constitute some new per- 
son, the problem was still acute whether the Word’s union with the assumed 
man was tantamount to a union with a person, given that, according to Vic- 
torine teaching, the rational soul of the assumed man is a person. In other 
words, the defenders of the homo assumptus theory needed to clarify how, 
based on their understanding of the soul’s personal identity, the eternal per- 
son who is the Word did not lose or gain the status of person at the incarnation. 
Hugh explicitly rejected the Nestorian statement: “a person assumed a person,” 
and explained that the Word did not assume a man who is a person but a man 
into his person, a formula inspired by the Pseudo-Athanasian Creed.* To bring 
some clarity to this, he championed a solution that, at the very moment of the 
incarnation, the Word assumed the soul and flesh that were not united before- 
hand to constitute a person; or, according to the famous formula of Summa 
sententiarum, “the Word united them by assuming and assumed them by unit- 
ing.”>+ However, as noted above, Victorine anthropology, strictly speaking, does 
not allow a person to be constituted by the union of body and soul, because the 


52 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2106 (B 289%; E 1133; L 223"; O 66"; om. Abbrev.): “Ex ipsa 
uero unione hominis et Verbi Dei aliquid factum est quod non erat sed nec persona nec 
substantia, sed quod homo est Deus et Deus homo, nec tamen homo substantia factus 
est que ipse non erat, nec Deus alia quam a principio fuerat. Verum homo persona factus 
est que ipse non fuerat; non dico quod persona, que homo factus est, ante non fuerat, 
quam homo illa fieret. Ipsa namque ab eterno fuerat, et homo illa in tempore factus est, 
tunc scilicet quando Verbo unitus est. Aliquid ergo ex unione hominis et Verbi Dei factum 
est quod nec persona nec substantia est, scilicet quod homo eterna persona est et quod 
persona eterna homo temporalis est.” 

53 See Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.9, (ed.) Berndt, 310, lines 3-5; cf. Quicunque (Ds 76): 
“Homo assumptus est in unionem persone.” See also Achard of Saint Victor, Serm. 4, 7, 
(ed.) Châtillon, 64; Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.92 (B 287°; E 104%; L 220%; O 61°; Abbrev. 
2.26 [ed.] Anders, 57-58). 

54 Summa sent. 1.15; PL 176:70D. For Hugh of Saint Victor, see Sacr. 2.1.9, (ed.) Berndt, 310; 
Collatio 11 (PL 177:319B). For studies on this, see Poppenberg, Die Christologie des Hugo, 
63-65; Nielson, Theology and Philosophy, 193-195. 
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rational soul per se is the person. Thus, we find in the Collatio 11 the solution 
that, just before the assumption, the rational soul did not have being per se so 
it lacked being a person, that is, the beginning of its existence was concurrent 
with its union to or assumption by the Word with whom the soul became one 
person.% The Summa sententiarum argued similarly: “What he assumed was 
not a person, since he assumed the soul by creating and created it by assum- 
ing.”56 

Robert of Melun provided ample treatment of and some clarity on this issue. 
He summarized Hugh’s teaching as follows: 


The Word is a person and assumed man into his person; the Word did 
not assume a person-man, but a person assumed a man. If the assumed 
man had remained in the personal property of man, then the Word would 
have assumed a person. Because the assumed man did not remain in the 
personal property of man, neither is it true nor can it be truly said that 
the Word assumed the person of a man; but the Word did assume a man, 
because the assumed man existed in the nature of a man, and he did not 
transfer into the divine nature but into the person (of the Word).57 


As noted above, based on the Victorines’ understanding of the Boethian and 
Hugonian definitions of a person, the rational soul lacks nothing in its nature 
to be a person, though the body is needed for it to be a man. In Christology, 
Robert avoided the claim that a person assumed a person because he wanted 
to avoid Nestorianism. The assumed man, he argued, was fully constituted as a 
man and even a rational and discrete thing, but the personal property, by which 
the assumed man would be a discrete person (whatever that may be), could 
not be located in the nature of the rational soul because that would make it 
a “human person" numerically distinct from the divine person.5? Robert also 


55 Hugh of Saint Victor, Collatio 11, PL 177:3198-C. 

56 Summa sent. 115, PL 176:714. 

57 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2449 (B 298"; E 1415; L 232*5; O 80%; om. Abbrev.): "[Verbum] 
persona est et hominem in personam assumpsit, non personam hominem sed persona 
hominem. Personam enim assumpsisset, si homo assumptus in hominis personali propri- 
etate permansisset. In qua quia non permansit, neque uerum est nec uere potest dici quod 
hominis personam assumpsit; sed hominem, quia homo assumptus in hominis natura 
existebat nec in naturam diuinam transibat sed in personam. Qua de causa in personam 
dicitur esse assumptus ac personaliter Filio Dei unitus" (emphasis mine). 

58 That Robert rejected the designation “human person" for the assumed man is important 
to note. See Sent. 2.2164 (Abbrev. 2.48, [ed.] Anders, 99), cited in n. 95; Sent. 2.2184 
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did not allow the personal distinction of the assumed man to be located in 
or transferred into the divine nature, because he took this to mean that the 
assumed man would then be the Unbegotten from the substance of the Father. 
And that would mean that the human substance is the divine substance and 
thus create an identity of substance, not just of person—a threat Robert saw 
in the subsistence theory discussed below. 

Robert relied on the dignity argument that, as noted above, required the 
personal distinction of a thing that is a person to reside in what is more 
excellent by nature. Applying this to Christology, he argued that the Word was 
uniquely and personally present in the assumed man much like the rational 
soul in its body. Thus, the greater excellence and dignity of the Word required 
that when the Word assumed that man into his person, his personal property 
remained intact while the personal distinction of the assumed man transferred 
into the person of the Word. Such a unique personal presence, moreover, 
ensured the assumed man’s complete transparency to and cooperation with 
the Word.5° By way of illustration, Robert noted a common convention by 


(Abbrev. 2.56, [ed.] Anders, 111-112). However, Peter of Capua, a late supporter of the homo 
assumptus theory, left open the question whether Christ should be called a human person 
in his Summa 3.7 (V! 55**; V?53"^). Later, in Summa 3.12 (V458"; V255"b), he did acknowledge 
that the Word became a human person (“Et quamuis Verbum inceperit esse Filius Virginis, 
non tamen incepit esse Filius, sicut incepit esse persona humana, non tamen incepit esse 
persona"). 

59  E.g. Robert, Sent. 2.2.171 (B 3013; E 1522-5; L 237"; O 86"*; om. Abbrev.): "Vbi ergo tam efficax 
unio est quare ipsa unita unius persone non erunt? Nam, prout superius demonstrauimus, 
si ex unione, que est inter animam et corpus, corpus et anima una sunt persona, Verbum 
ethomo assumptus una non erunt persona? Nullum motum homo ille nisi per presentiam 
Verbi operabatur. Quod manifeste apparuit ex habitu exteriori et operatione. Nam talis fuit 
eius conuersatio atque operatio quod ipsam diuinam sapientiam illa operari dubium esse 
non potuit. Vnde, ut ait Augustinus, homo ipse diuinam gerebat personam (cf. Augustine, 
De agone christ. 20.22 [CSEL 41122]), quia in eo plenitudo fuit diuinitatis corporaliter 
(cf. Col. 2:9). Nec mirum cum nec anima nec corpus hominis assumpti quicquam facere 
poterant uel possunt, nisi quod personaliter sapientia presens dictabat, immo quod ipsa 
sapientia Dei per ea gerebat, idest anima et corpus hominis assumpti. Vnde et ipsa anima 
Christi arma et framea dicitur sapientie Dei, eo quod ipsa hostes impugnando expugnabat, 
et quicquid agebat in generis humani reparatione ministerio hominis assumpti faciebat. 
Vnde et genus humanum per sapientiam Dei dicitur esse redemptum. Quia ergo in ipsa 
mundi redemptione sapientie Dei sic homo assumptus cooperabatur quod ipsa mundi 
redemptio hominis assumpti opus erat et dicebatur, ratio deposcebat ut ex sapientia, 
per quam mundus redemptus est, hominis assumpti persona distingueretur a persona 
aliorum hominum et etiam angelorum, quia supra homines et supra angelos homo ex eo 
erat quod mundum per suam sapientiam redimere potuit et etiam redemit." 
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which something composed of different qualities takes its name from the more 
evident or worthier quality. For example, someone is called a grammarian 
rather than a musician because he excels at that discipline.9? The Apologia 
furthered Robert's teaching on this matter by adding a famous argument from 
authority: “Nature did not consume nature, but a person consumed a person, 
because it is a legal name"?! This means, as the Apologia argued, that the 
assumed man did not draw his personality from his own rational nature but 
from the “splendor of divinity” that is far more excellent.9? 


60 See Robert’s discussion on this in Abbrev. 2.51-52, (ed.) Anders, 102-104, which is an abbre- 
viation of the Sent. 2.2.171-172. Also important is Sent. 2.2.164 (Abbrev. 2.48, [ed.] Anders, 
99) and Sent. 2.2.170 (B 30113; E1515; L 236%; O 8672-5; om. Abbrev.): “Et ita aliquando quod 
ex diuersis coniunctum est atque compositum nomen habet ex euidentiori et notiori in 
ipsius coniunctione conuenientium, aliquando ex digniori et excelsiori (cf. Hugh, Sent. 
2.1.11, [ed.] Berndt, 329, lines 23-29). Quandoque uero ex nullo in eius coniunctione conu- 
enientium sed secundum mixtorum proprietates nomen sumit, sicut electrum quod licet 
ex auro et argento constet, nec aurum nec argentum dicitur, nec etiam aureum aut argen- 
teum. A scientiis uero denominationes secundum quod in eis excellunt qui ipsas habent 
denominationes fieri consuetum est. Vnde alius grammaticus dicitur, alius dialeticus, alius 
rethor. Quamquam unusquisque eorum grammaticus sit et dialeticus atque rethor, tamen, 
ut dixi, prout in istis scientiis excellunt denominationes habent. Quia hic in grammatica 
preualet, grammaticus dicitur et non dialeticus. Iste eadem de causa dialeticus dicitur et 
non grammaticus. Ille uero simili ratione rethor dicitur et non grammaticus uel dialeticus 
... Quo tendunt et quid intendunt, ait aliquis, ista? Ad hoc tendunt et intendunt ut in istis 
et per ista monstretur quod hominis assumpti personalis discretio ex eo quod a Verbo Dei 
assumptus est et ei unitus consistit. Hoc namque quod agit in corpore ut ipsum corpus sit 
eiusdem persone, cuius et anima est, hoc agit et Verbum Dei in homine assumpto quare et 
ipse eiusdem persone debeat esse que est et Verbum. Sicut enim anima omnes motus tam 
sensualitatis quam rationis prestat corpori, sic et Verbum Dei omnes motus tam anime 
quam corpori hominis assumpti prestat et regit in tanta excellentia ordinationis quanta 
maior nunquam creature rationali potuit conferri. Vnde et ipse homo assumptus omnem 
excellit creaturam. Quod iuxta quendam motum commune habet cum ipsa sapientia Dei, 
idest ex gratia per quam assumptus est et Filius Dei effectus. Verum in hoc, quod omnem 
excellit creaturam, personalem habet discretionem. Vnde et in eo quod cum Verbo Dei 
habet commune alia persona est quam omnis alia creatura rationalis." 

61 Apologia 28, (ed.) Haring, 121. The same teaching based on a similar authority is found 
around the same time in the Sent. of Magister Udo, a supporter of the habitus theory 
(S 101-102; P 44*^-b; V 1587255; cited in Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte 2/1, 95, n. 4). See 
discussion and additional material in Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte 2/1, 94-101. 

62 Apologia 29, (ed.) Haring, 122; Brev. sent. (D 6372-5; L 142): "Alii dicunt si ‘secundum’ 
notat expressionem persone, secundum quod homo persona est, ut sit sensus: secundum 
quod homo est persona, idest ille qui homo est persona est. Si autem 'secundum' causam 
notat, falsum est. Neque ex humanitate causam personalitatis sue contrahit. Omnis enim, 
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4.2 The Constitution of the Assumed Man (Contra the Habitus Theory) 
With the second key statement listed above and hallmark of Hugh’s Christology, 
Victorine theologians underscored the integrity of Christ’s human nature and 
his solidarity with humankind. According to Hugh, God is “true man" consisting 
of a rational soul and human flesh.® While no theologian rejected the doxolog- 
ical statement: “the Word is man,” in what sense “man” was predicated of the 
Word did become an issue of dispute with the habitus theory. Two distinctive 
features of this theory appear in Robert's description: their understanding of 
human nature as simply the soul and body and the non-aliquid teaching.64 

As described by Robert, proponents of the habitus theory also wanted to 
avoid the pitfalls of the partes theory that posited a new person composed of 
God and man, but they also did not accept that “some substance is made from 
Christ's soul and flesh.”® Instead, they supported the non-aliquid teaching that 
"nothing was composed from Christ's soul and flesh" or that Christ as man was 
not something. The underlying assumption here was a simple identification of 
substance with person, and thus, as Robert noted, the primary impetus for the 
non-aliquid teaching was twofold. First, advocates of it wanted to avoid Nesto- 
rianism. If, for example, the doxological statement “Christ is Word and man" 
predicated divine and human substances of Christ, then, as they feared, the 
subject term "Christ" must also signify a concomitant numeration of persons in 
Christ. Second, they wanted to uphold the immutability of the divine nature or 
substance, which meant for them the immutability of the divine person. Thus, 
ifthe person of the Word, who is God and the divine substance, also became the 
human substance, then the human substance would be the divine substance 
and thus there would be a “recent God" who did not exist before the incarna- 


qui persona dicitur, ab eo, quod dignius uel superius est in ea, suam personalitatem 
contrahit. Reuera si tantum homo esset et non Deus, ab eo quod superius est in homine, 
scilicet a ratione, suam personalitatem contraheret. Sed quia lux ei diuinitatis se infundit 
quod maius est, non iam a ratione sed ab eo quod superius est, idest a diuinitate, suam 
personalitatem contrahit." See also Magister Vacarius, Tractatus 1617, 37-38, (ed.) Häring, 
166, 173-174; Walter of Saint Victor, Serm. ined. 7.5, (ed.) Chátillon, 61. 

63 Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.9, (ed.) Berndt, 309, line 31. 

64 For Roberts description summarized here, see Sent. 2.21109 (B 290"; E 1153; L 223"b; O 6715; 
Abbrev. 2.27, | ed.] Anders, 60-61). 

65 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2109 (see n. 64 for references): “aliqua substantia facta sit ex 
anima Christi et carne.’ Peter Lombard characterized the homo assumptus theory with 
a similar teaching: *quaedam substantia ex anima rationali et humana carne subsistens" 
(Sent. 3.6.2.1 [SB 5:50]). Robert refuted this teaching in his Sent. 2.2.115-120 as part of his 
counter against the habitus theory. 
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tion.66 In order to avoid such implications, proponents of the habitus theory 
regarded Christ's human nature as simply the soul and body that he put on 
much like a garment or habit (that is, they did not conjoin to constitute some- 
thing). Consequently, "man" is not predicated of Christ as a substance, much 
less as a person, but only as a habit.67 In other words, they argued for a habitual 
union whereby statements like “Word is man" must be explained to mean that 
the Word has a soul and flesh united to himself. 

Victorine theologians saw in the habitus theory a positive lapse into heresy 
because it compromised the integrity and identity of the assumed man. "Just as 
other men" (sicut ceteri homines) was a common formula cited against them, or 
as Robert put it: “the assumed man was a man like other men and had a rational 
soul and human flesh just like other men.”® In Robert's estimation, the prob- 
lem of the habitus theory was that it created a false alternative: either nothing 
or some substance was constituted from Christ's soul and flesh. Robert allowed 
for another option based on the theological constitution of man, namely, *a 
person—not a substance and not what is not a substance—is constituted from 
arational soul and human flesh, because a person, who is man, is both flesh and 
spirit."6? Applying this to Christology, Robert could say that “a person is com- 


66 Compare here Robert description with Peter Lombard, Sent. 3.7.1.2 (SB 5:59), where the 
same arguments were directed against the homo assumptus theory. 

67 Shortly after Robert of Melun, the crucial statement in this debate came from John of 
Damascus, De fide orthodox 47.6 (ed. Buytaert, 180 and 396): “a common species [i.e. 
"homo"] is not predicated of Christ” (“in Domino autem Iesu Christo non est communem 
speciem accipere"). The statement first appeared within a lengthy citation in Peter Lom- 
bard's Sent. 3.2.3 (SB 5:28). Robert of Melun made no mention of it. The first among Vic- 
torine circles to reference it was the Apologia 51, 57, (ed.) Haring, 131, 134. See also John 
of Cornwall, Eulogium 10, (ed.) Hàring, 278; Walter of Saint Victor, Contra quat. 112, (ed.) 
Glorieux, 211. 

68 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.145 (B 297%; E139*; L 2327? O 79"*; om. Abbrev.): "homo assump- 
tus ad similitudinem ceterorum hominum homo fuit habens animam rationalem et 
carnem humanam, sicuti ceteri habent homines." See also Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.127 
(Abbrev. 2.33, [ed.] Anders, 73); Sent. 2.2136 (Abbrev. 2.36, [ed.] Anders, 80-81), on the 
veracity of the statement "Jesus and Peter were two men;" Apologia 50, 54-56, (ed.) Haring, 
131, 132-133; John of Cornwall, Eulogium 8, (ed.) Hàring, 273; Walter of Saint Victor, Con- 
tra quat. 4.14, (ed.) Glorieux, 277-278. Such teaching was also attested in Peter Lombard's 
description of this view, e.g. Sent. 3.6.2.1 (SB 5:50): “... ex quibus duobus [i.e. rational soul 
and human flesh] omnis verus homo constituitur" 

69 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.15 (B 291"*; E 1192; L 225'*; O 69"; cf. Abbrev. 2.28, [ed.] Anders, 
64, lines 22-26); Sent. 2.2.16 (B 291; E 195; L 225"; O 69%; om. Abbrev.), cited in n. 33 
above. 
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posed of man and Word,” but this did not mean, as noted above, that the eternal 
person began to be from such a union with the human substance. Victorine 
theologians did not allow for this any more than they allowed the assumed 
body to confer a natural or substantial being to the soul.” Thus, the personal 
union envisioned here meant that the Word is substantially and naturally the 
divine substance, but by grace the Word became the assumed man personally 
(i.e. not substantially)." Hence, according to Robert, key statements like “the 
Word is the assumed man [or the human substance], which the habitus theory 
did not allow, are not said *according to substance but only according to grace 
according to which the Word assumed man and united him to himself into the 
identity of his person.” From this perspective, Robert criticized proponents of 
the habitus theory for not recognizing the appropriate nuances in statements 
like “the Son is some substance or something that the Father is not." If the Son 
were substantially something that he was not, then Robert would agree that 
this would result in an identity of the divine and human substances and com- 
promise the immutability of the divine person. But he thought the Victorine 
notion of a personal union safeguarded against this without compromising the 
integrity of the assumed man. 

Proponents of the habitus theory did have one supporting argument that 
Robert regarded as their most convincing argument, namely, their teaching 
that Christ was a man in death. Interestingly, Robert was the first to list 
this as a supporting argument specifically for the habitus theory. In the Sen- 
tences 3 Peter Lombard responded to this question in distinction 22, somewhat 
displaced from the three theories of the hypostatic union that he treated in 
distinctions 6—7. In distinction 22, Peter explicitly defended the opinion that 
Christ was a man in the grave, because, as he argued, Christ was not a man 
in the same way that anyone else is a man, namely, because of the union of 
the body and soul."^ Obviously Peter's opinion here aligns with the basic tenet 


70 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.16 (B 2915; E 1192-1204; L 2257275; O 694-5; Abbrev. 2.28, [ed.] 
Anders, 65-66, especially 66, lines 3-8). See also n. 37 above. 

71 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.117 (B 292"; E 120%; L 22575; O 69"b-70r"2; om. Abbrev.), cited in 
n. 37 above, where he suggested that the human substance or assumed man was related to 
the "person" of the Word in the manner of an accident. Obviously, contrary to the habitus 
theory, he regarded Christ's humanity as a substance or something (aliquid) and not as an 
accident. See discussion in Principe, William of Auxerre's Theology, 96-100. 

72 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.116 (B 291"*; E 19; L 225"; O 69"*; Abbrev. 2.28, [ed.] Anders, 65, 
lines 15-17). See also Sent. 2.2.124 (Abbrev. 2.31, [ed.] Anders, 71). 

73 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.10 (Abbrev. 2.27, | ed.] Anders, 61, lines 14-28). 

74 See Peter Lombard, Sent. 3.22.3, SB 5136, lines 5-6, 21-25. 
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of the habitus theory." If death is the disjunction of the soul and body, and if 
Christ were still called *man" because he still had a soul and body, then pro- 
ponents of the habitus theory did not see why Christ could not be called man 
for the same reason before and after death. Naturally, Robert has no problems 
arguing that Christ was not a man in death because of the disjunction of his 
body and soul, at least in his polemics against the habitus theory.” Outside 
these polemics," Robert does support the opinion that Christ was a man in 
death based on the authority of Augustine and Athanasius but also based on 
Hugh of Saint Victor who also held to this opinion despite the inconsistency 
with Victorine anthropology.78 


5 Victorine Christology and the Subsistence Theory”? 


By the late 1170s efforts of polemicists faithful to Hugh’s Christology were partly 
responsible for the condemnation of the non-aliquid teaching,®° after which 
support for the habitus theory diminished. However, the support for Victorine 


75 See Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy, 245-279 (especially 277), where he demonstrates 
the long accepted opinion that Peter Lombard supported the habitus theory. Marcia 
Colish tried to argue against Nielson on this point (Colish, Peter Lombard, 1:427-438; 
“Christological Nihilianism in the Second Half of the Twelfth Century," RTAM 63 [1996]: 
146-155). In response Nielsen states that “it is difficult to respond to Colish inasmuch as 
she does not address my evidence” (“Logic and the Hypostatic Union: Two Late Twelfth- 
Century Responses to the Papal Condemnation of 1177,” Medieval Analyses in Language 
and Cognition [Copenhagen: 1999], 252, n. 3). 

76 See, eg. Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.225, 184-204 (Abbrev. 2.30, 56-65, [ed.] Anders, 70, 11— 
129). 

77 See Robert of Melun, 59, (ed.) Martin, 30-31; Sent. 2.2.36 (Abbrev. 2.12, [ed.] Anders, 27, 
lines 18-20). 

78 See Hugh of Saint Victor, Sacr. 2.1.11, (ed.) Berndt, 331, lines 4-1. See discussions in 
Poppenberg, Die Christologie des Hugo, 80-85; Landgraf, Dogmengeschichte 2/1, 277-278, 
287-288; Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy, 204—205, especially n. 59. 

79 There have been some recent attempts to identify Victorine Christology with the subsis- 
tence theory as described by Peter Lombard. See Anders, Die Christologie des Robert von 
Melun, lxx. His claim that Robert supported the Porretan subsistence theory was rejected 
by Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy, 199—200, n. 32. More recently Harkins tried to defend 
a view that the Christology of Hugh and Achard of Saint Victor aligned best with the 
subsistence theory (“Homo Assumptus at St. Victor’ 619—624); this was rejected by Cross, 
"Homo Assumptus in the Christology of Hugh of St Victor,” 70-71. 

80 In u40/41 the Council of Sens condemned the following error of Peter Abelard: “Quod 
nec Deus et homo neque haec persona quae Christus est, sit tertia persona in Trinitate" 
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Christology also waned. According to the Opinio Parisiensium written shortly 
after 1177, “no one in Paris" supported the homo assumptus theory.*! Theolo- 
gians instead gravitated toward the subsistence theory which, as Hugh of Saint 
Cher proclaimed in 1230, was “accepted by all.”82 Like the Victorines, supporters 
of the Porretan subsistence theory, like Simon of Tournai (fl. 1160s),® rejected 
the mode of union in the partes theory whereby the divinity was made an inte- 
gral part of some new person and also the mode of union of the habitus theory 
whereby Christ is called “man” in a way different from other men. Proponents 
of both the homo assumptus and subsistence theories could also accept that 
Christ as man is something and that Christ as God is something, but the crucial 
question was whether this somehow made Christ different from himself (aliud 
et aliud) or made Christ two (duo), that is, two supposits or subsistents. This 
duo teaching is explicitly rejected in the subsistence theory, but such teaching 
is notoriously difficult to assess in earlier Victorine theologians because of their 
tendency to use without distinction the key terms “substance” and “nature,” and 
thus terms like “man” (even “that man"), humanity, human nature/substance 
were used interchangeably whether concretely or abstractly. Even someone 
like Robert acknowledged the helpful distinctions between “substance” and 
“nature” as a consideration belonging to logic, but, when treating the incar- 
nation, he stated a preference for a theological consideration that tended in 
practice to use these key terms interchangeably.** Nevertheless, the duo teach- 
ing seems to have some basis in Hugh's Christology whenever he treated the 


(Ds 724). In 70 and 1177 Pope Alexander 111 condemned the non-aliquid teaching; see 
Epist. “Cum in nostra" (ed. Denifle, 1.4); Epist. “Cum Christus” (ed. Denifle, 1.8-9). 

81 Opinio Parisiensium (L in"; cited by Nielsen, Philosophy and Theology, 283, n. 20 and 22). 

82 Hugh of St. Cher, Scriptum super 111 Sententiarum dist. 6, 4, (ed.) Principe, 187. 

83 For his treatment of the partes theory, see Inst. 7.22 (A 42**; B 44"; L 31'*; M 139°; O 35"); 
for his treatment of the habitus theory, see Inst. 7.7 (A 40%4; B 42"; L 30%; M 1375 O 
34%), Inst. 7.23 (A 43°; B 45"; L 31"; M 139%; O 3672); and for his treatment of the homo 
assumptus theory, see Inst. 7.18 (A 41; B 43"; L 31"; M138"; O 359); 7.24 (A 43”; B 45"; 
L 32"; M 140"; O 36"). A Latin critical edition and English translation is forthcoming in 
Simon of Tournai: On the Incarnation of Christ (Institutiones in sacram paginem 7.1-67), 
(ed.) Christopher Evans (Studies and Texts) 211 (Toronto: 2017). 

84 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.97-98 (B 288"; E 107^ L 221" O 63"; om. Abbrev.): "Sed huius- 
modi rei consideratio theologie speculationis non est sed logice. Quod nos aliquando 
docuimus, ubi diuersarum facultatum considerationes secundum officia earum et finem 
ab inuincem separauimus. [chapt. 98] Hic uero quid hominis natura sit, secundum quod 
theological speculatio de ea agere consueuit, inquirere presentis propositi est et negocii;" 
John of Cornwall, Eulogium 20, (ed.) Haring, 296: “in hac disputatione naturam et substan- 
tiam indifferenter accipimus." See also n. 21 above. 
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Word and the assumed man as distinct subjects or bearers of attribution,®> but 
it was Robert who made it explicit in his refutation of the subsistence theory. 

Unlike the other theories, the subsistence theory applied a formal-meta- 
physical perspective to make intelligible Christ’s human nature and the mode 
of union.#6 Robert says that for them “human nature" was not regarded as 
the body and soul as in the other theories, but as “a property alone" (i.e. 
"humanity").5? Theologians following this approach thus understood the mode 
of union as a participation of a form that consisted of diverse corporeal and 
spiritual properties, and, for that reason, the Word truly is a man and even 
"some man" just like any other man. This theory thus stood out for making the 
Word the subsistent of the humanity. Moreover, according to Robert, this the- 
ory also accepted that a man was something from participation of humanity, 
and thus he did not associate it with the non-aliquid heresy as later Victorine 
theologians did.88 

In Robert's estimation, this formal-metaphysical perspective was not capa- 
ble of making intelligible the incarnation and even suggested to him a kind 
of Eutychianism that was overcome with the application of the theological 
constitution of man and the personal mode of union that was taught in the 
homo assumptus theory. In his refutation, Robert explained that the humanity 


85 See discussion in Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy, 205—213; Cross, “Homo Assumptus in 
the Christology of Hugh of St. Victor,” 68, 73. 

86 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.107 (B 289"; E 113; L 223"; O 66"; cf. Abbrev. 2.27, [ed.] 
Anders, 58-59): "Verum sunt et alii qui per naturam humanam nec hominem nec animam 
et corpus intelligi uolunt sed solam proprietatem, ex cuius participatione aliquid est 
homo, quam ‘humanitatem’ nominant, que ex diuersis consistit proprietatibus. Et habet 
unusquisque homo suam singularem humanitatem, per quam unusquisque homo ab alio 
homine alter est. Ex participatione huiusmodi proprietatis Verbum Dei humane nature 
dicunt esse, et inde hominem et quendam hominem." 

87 . Cf. also Peter Lombard, Sent. 3.2.2, SB 5:28, lines 8-9. 

88 There was some confusion on this in the 12th century. The Apologia clearly had the partes 
theory (e.g. see 39-40, 44, [ed.] Háring, 126—127, 128) and the non-aliquid teaching within 
its crosshairs, but it is not so clear that the subsistence theory was associated with the non- 
aliquid teaching. The one clear reference of the subsistence theory occurs in the Apologia 
38 (ed. Häring, 126), where we learn of “certain people" who said that Christ is not aliud 
et aliud just as he is not alius et alius, a teaching that the Apologia regarded as a kind of 
Eutychianism ("sicut est indifferens persona sic indifferens est natura"). By the 1170s John 
of Cornwall and Walter of Saint Victor identifed the subsistence and habitus theories with 
the heresy; see John’s Eulogium 1 and 3 (ed. Haring, 261, 263, 265) and Walter's Contra quat. 
56 (ed. Glorieux, 326-327). See discussion in Nielsen, Theology and Philosophy, 171-172 n. 34 
and 356-359. 
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or human nature cannot be in the Word’s person without also being in some 
substance. The key term “substance” here meant not the nature or property of 
a thing but the “subject” or “supposit” that stands under the form “humanity” 
or nature (“subsistent,” he noted, was the preferred term of his opponents);®9 
elsewhere such substance was called “the thing of human nature" (res humane 
nature)? The subsistent of that form “humanity” then must either be the 
divine substance (the Word) or the human substance (the assumed man). 
Robert naturally ruled out the possibility of the divine substance and thus, 
strictly speaking, “the human substance alone is man by the humanity,’ not 
the Word.?! If the Word were the human substance in the sense of being the 
supposit of that humanity, then, according to Robert, this would necessarily 
mean that the Word is man substantially not just personally and, consequently, 
either the Word would not be the Word of God from eternity or the assumed 
man would be the Word from eternity??? and the divine substance would be 
capable of corporality. In removing the possibility that the Word could be the 
subsistent of humanity or that the Word and assumed man could be *one and 
the same subsistent, Robert thought all this theory could prove was that the 
assumed man is a man from that form “humanity,” but not that the man is the 
Word from that form nor that the Word is that man from that form.?? 


89 See passages at the end of chap. 107 cited in n. 93. Robert had Gilbert of Poitiers and his 
school in mind here. For Gilbert's understanding of the different nuances of substance, 
see Nielson, Theology and Philosophy, 50-54. 

90 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.164, cited in n. 95 below. 

91 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.107 (B 289-902; E 1135; L 223°; O 66'b-va; cf. Abbrev. 2.27, [ed.] 
Anders, 59, lines 2-11). 

92 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.161 (B 300°; E 1475; L 235°»; O 8472-5; cf. Abbrev. 2.47, [ed.] 
Anders, 98, lines 3-12). 

93 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.107-108 (B 290"; E n42-b; L 223"b-va; O 66%; cf. Abbrev. 2.27, 
[ed.] Anders, 59): “Quod uero eius subsistens esse dicunt? An solum Verbum an etiam 
aliud, an Verbum et aliud? Quod si solum Verbum eius subsistens esse concedunt, nichil 
eius subsistens est quod Verbum non esse potuerit. Quare nulla creatura. Ad quod sequitur 
quod nec aliquis homo. Cuius consequens esse oportet quod Verbum Dei homo non sit. 
Quod quia falsum est, et aliqua creatura forme Christi, que humanitas est, subsistens 
est. Subsistens autem uocant quod nos subiectum uel suppositum dicere consueuimus. 
[chap. 108] Fatendum itaque est quod aliqua creatura subsistens est forme, que humanitas 
Christi est. Quare et aliquod subsistens est forme quam humanitatem Christi dicunt, quod 
Verbum potuit non esse, quia creatura quedam que homo est et homo esse potuit, licet 
a Verbo Dei non esset assumpta. Vnde bene queri potest an ipsa creatura et Verbum Dei 
unum et idem subsistens sint forme quam Christi humanitatem dicunt, an non. Quod 
si unum et idem subsistens sunt forme, que Christi humanitas ab eis esse dicitur, nullo 
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In contrast to the subsistence theory, Robert wanted the Word to be man 
by the assumption of man, the subsistent of the humanity, into his person. As 
Robert put it, 


The term “human substance” must only mean the thing united and con- 
stituted from rational soul and human flesh ... We call one [human] sub- 
stance “one subsistent.” Unless this subsistent joined with the personal 
property of the Word, it would be a human person, not a divine person. 
About this Augustine says somewhere that “Christ is man through the 
assumption of an inferior person.” He said this not because he wanted 
Christ to have assumed some person, but he wanted to distinguish the 
thing, of whose property Christ assumed, that is, Christ assumed the thing 
of such a property, and if he would not have assumed it, there certainly 
would have been a human person who is far inferior to the divine per- 
son.95 


The Apologia also followed Robert on this point by insisting that the Word 
assumed the total human nature, not only the form or property and the body 
and soul but also the subsistent (id quod) or “the thing existing in that prop- 
erty.?6 Moreover, the kind of union envisioned here was the personal union 


modo creatura, que forme predicte subsistens est, eius subsistens esse potuit, quin Verbum 
eiusdem subsistens esset. Nec ergo homo, nisi Verbum homo esset. Hoc autem quia non 
est, idest quod creatura illa homo esse non potuisset nisi Verbum homo esset, falsum esse 
oportet quod creatura illa, quam Verbum assumpsit, et Verbum unum et idem subsistens 
sit" See also the rest of the chapter cited in n. 97 below. 

94 Cf. Augustine, Contra Manichaeos 2, PL 34:215, cited in Glossa ord. in Eph. 4:8, (ed.) 
Princeps 4:345 and Peter Abelard, Sic et non 64, (ed.) Boyer and McKeon, 244. 

95 Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2464 (B 300°; E 149*; L 235%; O 84%; cf. Abbrev. 2.48 [ed. 
Anders, 99]): "Sed per humanam substantiam aliud intelligendum non est quam unitum 
et constitutum ex anima rationali et carne humana ... Sed substantiam unam dicimus 
unum subsistens. Quod nisi Verbi personali proprietate communicaret, ipsum procul- 
dubio humana persona esset et non diuina. Vnde et Augustinus in quodam loco ait 
quod ‘Christus est homo assumptione persone inferioris? Quod non propterea Augusti- 
nus dixit quod uoluerit Christum personam aliquam assumpsisse, sed uoluit distinguere 
rem, cuius proprietatis Christus assumpsit, talis uidelicet proprietatis rem assumpsit, 
que si non assumpta esset, humana pro certo persona esset, que diuina longe est infe- 
rior" 

96 Apologia 12-13, 17 and 58, (ed.) Haring, 14-115, 116, and 135; see comments in Studeny, 
John of Cornwall, 68—69. The Apol. was followed by the Expositio in Rom. 1:3, (ed.) Pep- 
permüller, 19; Brev. sent. 3.2.1 (D 5972-5; L 1412): “Hoc autem uocabulum, scilicet human- 
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whereby the Word is man personally and not by means of a participation with 


humanity or a substantial union whereby the Word is man substantially.°7 The 


latter would mean that the divine substance is the human substance. How- 


ever, in accordance with their theological anthropology?? that such a per- 


sonal union made Christ different (aliud et aliud) or made Christ two things 


97 


98 


itas uel humana natura, tres habet acceptiones. Significat enim proprietatem quandam 
a qua homo nominatur, et rem ipsam in tali proprietate existentem, et hec duo, scil- 
icet animam et carnem. Totam autem humanam naturam Christus assumpsit cum suis 
sensibus et proprietatibus. Vnde Iohannes Damascus: 'omnis que in nostra natura plan- 
tauit Dei Verbum assumpsit, scilicet corpus et animam intelligibiliem et horum ydio- 
mata." 

Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2107 (B 289*^—-90'*; E 1135-1148; L 2231^7**; O 66*5; cf. Abbrev. 
2.27, [ed.] Anders, 59, lines 17217); Sent. 2.2.108 (B 290'*-5; E 14b-u52; L 223va-b; O 66Yb- 
67"; cf. Abbrev. 2.27, [ed.] Anders, 60): “Cum ergo forma predicta in utroque tanquam 
in subsistenti sit, idest in creatura, quam Verbum assumpsit, et Verbo, aut in utroque 
principaliter est aut in altero. Sed si in utroque principaliter est, in utroque sine altero esse 
posset. Quod manifeste et indubitanter falsum est. Nam in Verbo non posset esse, nisi in 
creatura quam Verbum assumpsit esset. Et ideo in altero pincipaliter est, idest in creatura, 
quam Verbum assumpsit, et in altero, idest in Verbo per creaturam quam assumpsit. Hoc 
dico si in ipso Verbo est. Si ergo poterit ostendi quod mediante creatura, quam assumpsit, 
in ipso non est, et demonstratum erit Verbum forme, quam humanitatem Christi dicunt, 
subsistens non esse ... Si ergo forma, quam humanitatem dicunt, Verbi forma est, et Verbo 
inest. Aut secundum ipsum ei inest aut secundum aliquid quod ipsius est. Sed quod 
secundum ipsum in ipso sit esse non potest. Si enim secundum ipsum in ipso esset, et pro 
certo in diuina substantia esset, quia nichil in Verbo est secundum quod ipsum Verbum 
est quod in diuina substantia non sit. Quia ergo forma, quam humanitatem dicunt, in 
diuina substantia non est, nec in Verbo est. Si ergo forma, que humanitas dicitur, Verbi est, 
secundum aliquid quod Verbi est Verbo inest. Secundum uero quid, quod Verbi sit, Verbo 
inest ostendi non potest, nisi secundum hominem, quem assumpsit, ei inesse ostendi 
possit. Sed secundum hominem ei inesse ostendi non potest, nisi et ipsi homini primum 
insit. Ex ea enim homo homo est, sed nec ex ea homo Verbum est, nec Verbum homo. 
Siquidem ex eius participatione Verbum homo esset, et Verbum naturaliter homo esset. 
Nam inde homo naturaliter homo est, quia ex humanitatis informatione homo est. Si ergo 
Verbum eadem de causa homo est, et Verbum naturaliter homo est. Quodsi naturaliter est 
homo, tunc non ex gratia. Quia uero hoc non est, idest quod Verbum naturaliter homo 
sit et ex gratia homo non sit, Verbum ex humanitatis informatione homo non est. Nec 
ergo ipsa humanitas in eo ut forma est. Et quia humanitas in eo tanquam forma non est, 
ex humanitate non est quod Verbum homo est, sed, ut dictum est, eo quod hominem in 
eandem personam habeat sibi unitum et non quod subsistens sit alicuius forme, idest 
humanitatis, uel alicuius alius forme” 

E.g. Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.14 (B f. 291^; E p. 185; L f. 226%; O f. 69ra-b; Abbrev. 2.28, 
[ed.] Anders, 64, lines 20-21). 
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(duo) at the subsistent level—though certainly not two someones (alius et 
alius)—was a position they seemed willing to accept. 

With increasing consistency after the 160s, opponents began to identify the 
chief and distinctive feature of Victorine Christology with this duo teaching and 
to amass a number of arguments against it.100 Two common and fundamental 
problems are worth noting here. First, the paradigm of the homo assumptus 
along with the Victorine hallmark ofthe identity of the Word and assumed man 
was regarded as an absurdity never resolved by Victorine theologians. In other 
words, opponents simply thought it absurd that if the Word assumed some 
man who is the Word, then either the Word assumed himself and was united to 
himself or the assumed man is not the Word, either of which are unacceptable. 
Because of this, theologians following the subsistence theory usually avoided 
speaking of the “assumed man" or of the assuming of that man in the concrete 
and preferred to say that the Word assumed human nature (i.e. not some man 
or that man).!°! Second, opponents were critical of the many instances in 
Victorine writings where the Word and assumed man were distinct bearers of 
attribution so that statements made about the assumed man could exclude the 


99 Cf. Achard of Saint Victor, Serm. 1, 5, (ed.) Châtillon, 33; Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2180 (B 
30375; E 157%; L 238%; O 89"; O 65"; Abbrev. 2.54, [ed.] Anders, 107, lines 20-30); Apolo- 
gia 30, 36, and 37, (ed.) Haring, 122, 125, and 126; John of Cornwall, Eulogium 4, 11-2, (ed.) 
Háring, 266, 279—282. See also Magister Vacarius, Tractatus 14, 23, 29 and 31, (ed.) Hàring, 
165, 168, 170-171, and 171; Ibid., Liber contra errores 32, (ed.) Milano, 578-579, 581. See n. 88 
above. 

100 E.g. Glossa pseudo-Pictavensis 3 (L 31%; N 4272-5); Opinio Parisiensium (L no"); Summa 
"Breves dies hominis" (B 54”); Everard of Ypres, Epistola 2.913, (ed.) Haring, 165—166; Peter 
the Chanter, De homine assumpto, (ed.) Dugauquier, 474; Magister Martin, Compilatio 3 
(Phaov5; P?342"; Tr 84"); Prepositinus, Summa (E p. 164; W? 621^; P 42*5; L 175%4); Stephen 
Langton, Glossa super maior glosatura Lombardi in Col. 2, 1-3 (P 383"); Ibid., Sent. 3.6, 
(ed.) Landgraf, 109; Ibid., Questiones, (ed.) Ebbesen and Nielsen, 229, 236; Peter of Capua, 
Summa (V! 54*5; V?531^); Summa “Ne ad Mensam" (F 59"); Godfrey of Poitiers, Summa (K 
114797? and 121-1223); William of Auxerre, Summa Aurea 3.1.2 and 3.3.3, (ed.) Ribaillier, 
13 and 19-21; Hugh of St. Cher, Scriptum 3.6, (ed.) Principe, 188; Summa Basel (B 40%); 
Anon., Glossa Petri Lombardi Sententiarum (G 177" and 180"; V 93" and 94"). See also 
citations in n. 9 above where Robert of Melun is listed as the representative. 

101 See, e.g. Gilbert of Poitiers, CEut. 4.108, (ed.) Haring, 310, lines 57-58; Simon of Tournai, 
Institutiones in sacram paginam 7.18 (A 41%; B 4375; L 31%; M 138°»; O 35"; hereafter Inst.); 
Alan of Lille, Regula 1014, (ed.) Haring, 206; Prepositinus, Summa (E 168; L 176"; P 43%; 
W763"); Godfrey of Poitiers, Summa (K 115%»). See also Humbertus, Summa “Colligite 
fragmenta" (ed. Yukio Iwakuma and Sten Ebbesen, “Logico-Theological Schools from the 
Second Half of the 12th Century: A List of Sources," Vivarium 304 [1992]: 191). 
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Word. Proponents of the subsistence theory taught an identity of supposits so 
that statements made about the Word are true about man, and they usually 
followed a Porretan logic whereby subject terms in Christological statements 
stand for the person regardless whether the terms signify the humanity or 
divinity. Thus, these theologians sometimes identified Victorine Christology 
with semi-Nestorianism, a two-supposit Christology, because it fell short of 
classical Nestorianism, a two-person Christology.!°* One instance rooted in 
Victorine writings that these theologians found objectionable was the practice 
of attributing direct citations in the Gospels specifically to the assumed man 
who is speaking in the first person about himself and even to the Word.!0? A 
more common objectionable instance concerned statements that juxtapose 
the Word and assumed man as independent subjects often with a plural verb. 
Robert of Melun, for example, interpreted the key statement in the Pseudo- 
Athanasian Creed to mean “God and man are one Christ.” His intent was to 
uphold a hallmark of Victorine Christology that identified the two subjects 
personally (i.e. “... are one person who is Christ"),'?^ but, as critics noted,!5 such 
statements also suggested a numeration of the subjects or supposits, “God” 
and “man,” in Christ, rather than a simple repetition of subjects. Consequently, 
as Robert argued, to be the person of Christ personally can only be spoken 


102 E.g, in n. 95 above, see Opinio Parisiensium, Peter the Chanter, Everard of Ypres, and the 
Summa “Breves dies hominis.” 

103 E.g. Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.174 (B 302"; E 1535; L 237%; O 87%; cf. Abbrev. 2.53, [ed.] 
Anders, 105, 30/35): "Ipse uero homo assumptus de se loquens dicit [followed by John 6:37 
and 12:32] See also Apologia 3 and 64, (ed.) Haring, 10-1 and 138; Magister Vacarius, 
Liber contra errores 32, (ed.) Milano, 574. For criticisms, see, e.g. Simon of Tournai, Disp. 
17.3, (ed.) Warichez, 61; Opinio Parisiensium (L x); Summa "Breves dies hominis" (B 
557^); Peter the Chanter, De homine assumpto, (ed.) Dugauquier, 477; Magister Martin, 
Conpilatio 3 (Phai™; P?3427*; Tr 84"2): “Item sic argumentatur Augustinus: Ego et Pater 
unum sumus, per hoc quod dicit 'ego et Pater' notatur diuersitas personarum contra 
Sabellium, per 'unum' unitas essentie contra Arrium. Similiter cum Christus sit duo, ut 
asseris, et unum eorum dicat ‘ego (qui) sum homo assumptus et Verbum assumens sumus; 
notatur personarum distinctio; non enim potest aliquid loqui nisi persona;" Prepositinus, 
Summa 3 (E166; L 175%; P 43%; W? 632); Godfrey of Poitiers, Summa (K 157). 

104 See e.g. Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2456 (Abbrev. 2.43 [ed. Anders, 92]). Cf. also n. 47 
above for reference for the Victorine key statement "the assumed and the assumer is one 
person." 

105 Cf. Everard of Ypres, Epistola 2.9, (ed.) Haring, 165; Peter the Chanter, De homine assumpto, 
(ed.) Dugauquier, 478; Magister Martin, Conpilatio (P421"; P?342"; Tr 84*^); Prepositinus, 
Summa 1.6, (ed.) Angelini, 202; Summa 3 (E167; L1767*; P 43”; W263"). A similar treatment 
is found in Peter of Spain, Syncategoreumata 8.46, (ed.) De Rijk, 346-348. 
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of the assumed man but must exclude the Word who is the person naturally 
or substantially.?6 Given this perspective, Robert was naturally skeptical of 
theologians who fully accept statements like “that boy created the stars” or 
“that man is everywhere” or “that man was always God” based on the above 
Porretan logic.!07 From Robert's perspective, such statements would mean that 
the assumed man (i.e. "that boy") never began to be Christ or was Christ from 
eternity.108 


106 E.g. Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.157, (Abbrev. 2.44, [ed.] Anders, 93); Sent. 2.2.186 (B 303%; 
E 1545; L 240%; O go"; cf. Abbrev. 2.56, [ed.] Anders, 112, lines 24-32): "Sed si anima 
hominis assumpti persona est que et Verbum Dei, ipsa etiam anima erit Verbum Dei. Quod 
non solum falsum est sed etiam impossibile, scilicet quod anima hominis assumpti sit 
Verbum Dei, quia si Verbum Dei esset, et Christus esset ... Qui ita argumentantur parum 
meminerunt supradictorum, ubi ostensum est quod diuerse substantie una possunt esse 
persona et sunt, sicut anima et corpus hominis una sunt persona, licet sint diuerse 
substantie. Vnde non sequitur quod corpus anima sit, licet eadem persona sit que et ipsa 
anima est. Non ergo uerum esse oportet quod anima hominis assumpti sit Verbum, licet 
eadem persona cum Verbo sit, quia est ubi aliud cum alio eadem persona est, neutrum 
tamen cum alio ab eo idem est.” 

As noted here, the soul of the assumed man is not the Word, but, based on a popular 
teaching of Hugh of Saint Victor, it bears the fullness of divine properties— especially 
wisdom, goodness, and wisdom. Such teaching is often demonstrated with the unique 
personal presence of the Word in the assumed man based on Col. 2:9 and with the 
authoritative statement that the Son of man has by grace whatever the Son of God has 
by nature. See, e.g. Hugh of Saint Victor, Sapientia (PL 176:1053AB); Sacr. 2.1.6, (ed.) Berndt, 
297-304, trans. Deferrari, 218-225; Achard of Saint Victor, Serm. 4.5, (ed.) Châtillon, 59-60; 
Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.59 (B 281">—-282"; E 89*; L 215"b-va; O 52*a-5; Abbrev. 2.16, [ed.] 
Anders, 39, lines 3-16); Richard of Saint Victor, Emman. 1.21, (PL 196:632B-C); Apologia 25, 
(ed.) Haring, 120; Anon. Expositio in Rom. 1, 3, (ed.) Peppermüller, 26-27. See n. 5 above for 
studies and Chátillon, "Quidquid convenit Filio Dei per naturam convenit Filio hominis 
per gratiam,” Divinitasn (1967): 715—728; Châtillon, Théologie, 200—202; Nielsen, Philosophy 
and Theology, 206. 

107 Eg. Alan of Lille, Summa ‘Quoniam homines’ 43, (ed.) Glorieux, 185, 186-187; Simon of 
Tournai, Inst. 7.27 (A 44**; B 453; L 32"; M 140'*-5; O 3615-2); Inst. 7.65 (A 49"; B 5o"* 
L 343; M 144"; O 39%); Anon., Gloss "Promisimus", (ed.) Yukio and Ebbesen, “Logico- 
Theological Schools," 182; Everard of Ypres, Dialogus Ratii et Everardi, (ed.) Häring, 254; 
Magister Martin, Conpilatio (Ph21v*; P?342v^; Tr 85^); Radulphus Ardens, Speculum uniu. 
8.3 (B 105*5; L 9579): "Concedimus etiam quod Deus factus est homo, et Deus incepit esse 
homo, sed non econuerso. Non enim homo factus est Deus, nec homo incepit esse Deus. 
Quoniam enim hoc nomen ‘homo’ ponitur ex parte suppositi, personam supponit. Vnde 
concedimus quod ille homo namquam incepit esse Deus, immo semper fuit Deus. Vnde 
et legitur: Ille puer creauit stellas." 

108 See Robert of Melun, Sent. 2.2.160-161 (Abbrev. 2.47, [ed.] Anders, 97-98); cf. also Summa 
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6 Conclusion 


The significant place of Victorine Christology in the great history of theologi- 
cal speculation on the Incarnate Word is unquestionable. They sought to shed 
light on this mystery with a popular doxological formula understood within a 
Neoplatonic-Augustinian anthropology that affirmed the personal identity of 
the Word and assumed man while preserving the distinction of their natures. 
With earlier Victorine theologians this emphasis came out clearly as they 
sought to avoid the heretical implications of the partes theory. By mid-century 
when the habitus theory compromised the integrity of the assumed man, their 
attention shifted decisively to it and consequently also to the distinction of the 
natures in Christ, which meant for them also a distinction of substances or sub- 
jects of natures. Not surprisingly the question of the unity came back into the 
foreground, and this is where Porretan theologians were gaining support for the 
subsistence theory that became the dominant theory in the schools by the turn 
of the century. Unfortunately, by this time, there were no theologians within 
Victorine circles of the same caliber as Hugh of Saint Victor, Achard of Saint 
Victor, Robert of Melun, and Richard of Saint Victor, who could further the 
discussions in a new theological milieu. Nevertheless, traces of their positive 
contribution on the subject persisted, particularly among Franciscan theolo- 
gians. 


sent. 118, PL 176:77A; John of Cornwall, Eulogium 14, (ed.) Haring, 295, where he accepts 
the statment “homo ille non semper fuit." 


CHAPTER 11 
Victorines on the Trinity 


Hugh Feiss 


1 Introduction: Hugh of Saint Victor 


Hugh of Saint Victor's theological teaching and writing coincided with a time 
of renewed interest and controversy regarding the Trinity. As Dominique Poirel 
neatly put it, it was agreed that God is one essence and three consubstantial 
and coeternal persons, that the eternal, immutable, just and merciful divine 
essence is common to the three divine persons, and that all the operations of 
God ad extra toward creation are common to the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
though each acts in the mode that is personal to him, while the relation ad 
intra of each to the others is proper and distinct. However, during Hugh’s life- 
time Christian thinkers wished to probe more deeply the relation of between 
substance and persons. They did so out of a desire to systematize and recon- 
cile the authorities that tradition bequeathed to them, which were not always 
in agreement about how and which attributes to assign to the substance and 
the persons. The flourishing of grammatical theory in the 12th century led to 
questions about how words were used in relation to God. A growing taste for 
logic was another element in the resurgence of Trinitarian thought as was the 
desire to reconcile Christian faith with classical thought, particularly Platon- 
ism. 

The efforts to deepen Trinitarian thought led to several controversies. Ac- 
cording to contemporary witnesses, Roscelin (d. 1125) was censured at a synod 
in Soissons in 1092 for teaching a form of tritheism because he referred to the 
persons as res, a designation that his critics said should be applied only to the 
divine substance. He argued that if there were only one res in God, then all three 
persons of the Trinity would have had to become incarnate. William of Conches 


1 Dominique Poirel, Le livre de la nature et débat trinitaire au xii* siècle. Le De tribus diebus 
de Hugues de Saint-Victor, Bv 14 (Turnhout: 2002), 274—280. Poirel revisited the early 12th- 
century Trinitarian theology in "Scholastic Reasons, Monastic Meditations and Victorine 
Conciliations: The Question of the Unity and Plurality of God in the Twelfth Century," in The 
Oxford Handbook of the Trinity, (eds.) Gilles Emery and Matthew Levering (New York: 2011), 
168-181; see also Boyd Taylor Coolman, “Introduction,” Trinity and Creation, VTT 1 (Turnhout: 
2010), 23-48. 
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(d. after 1154) was accused by William of Saint Thierry of teaching a form of 
modalism in his De philosophia mundi, which led William to revise some con- 
troversial parts of his teaching in his Dragmaticon. Gilbert de la Porrée was cen- 
sured at Rheims in 1148 for positing a divine substance really distinct from the 
three persons, which implied a quaternity in God.? Another celebrated contro- 
versy, one that involved Hugh of Saint Victor more directly, concerned Abelard's 
understanding of the attributes of power, wisdom, and understanding, which 
he thought were personal attributes that were then applied to the divine sub- 
stance. Thus, “Father” and “Power” are synonymous, but power can be applied 
in a secondary way to the entire Trinity. This led to two condemnations, at 
Soissons (1121) and Sens (1141).3 This was the very issue that Hugh addressed 
in De tribus diebus, without arousing any condemnation, presumably because 
his position was more nuanced. Hugh reckoned that power, wisdom, and good- 
ness are essential attributes that are referred to specific persons of the Trinity 
because they are appropriate to that person, that is, correspond to the personal 
property of that Person. Scholars today are not agreed on whether Hugh or 
Abelard first advanced the idea of referring power, wisdom, and goodness to 
the persons of the Trinity, or whether the two of them were developing an idea 
they received from William of Champeaux. In any case they both broached the 
subject around 117-1121. 

Although two later Victorines, Achard and Richard, were to write highly 
original works on the Trinity, Hugh of Saint Victor never wrote a treatise on 
the theology of the Trinity. There is not even one part of the De sacramen- 
tis Christianae fidei entitled “On the Trinity” This could be because he felt he 
had made his contribution to Trinitarian theology in De tribus diebus, or he 
wanted to avoid controversy, or he did not have a taste for theoretical specula- 
tion.5 His thinking on the Trinity is contained primarily in four works, which 
represent all periods of his teaching and writing life: On the Three Days, his com- 
mentary on Pseudo-Dionysius' On the Celestial Hierarchy, Sentences on Divinity, 


2 Poirel, Livre, 274. 

3 Poirel, Livre, 283-314. 

4 Onthe question of priority see Poirel, Livre, 368—383. I owe the idea that Abelard and Hugh 
may each have been developing an idea broached earlier by William of Champeaux to an 
anonymous reader at Brill. 

5 Some studies of Hugh's trinitarian theology is Johann Hofmeier, Die Trinitütslehre des Hugo 
von St. Viktor (Münchener theologischen Studien) 2 (Systematische Abteilung) 25 (Munich: 
1963). See also, Walter Simonis, Trinitüt und Vernunft: Untersuchungen zur Móglichkeit einer 
rationale Trinitätslehre bei Anselm, Abaelard, den Vicktorinern, A. Günther and J. Frohscham- 
mer (Frankfurter theologische Studien) (Frankfurt: 1972); and Dominique Poirel, Livre. 
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which are a reportatio of his lectures, and On the Sacraments, of which the 
reportatio is an earlier version. 

On the Three Days is a short, well-constructed work, the theme of which 
is that the power, wisdom, and kindness of God can be known respectively 
from the immensity, beauty and utility of the world. Hugh’s approach is not to 
explore biblical teaching about God or to argue apologetically. He uses reason 
to develop his thesis, but he concludes with an exhortation to let the threefold 
pattern he finds in inanimate creatures, in human reason and in God, become 
a template for Christian living. 

In On the Three Days Hugh begins with a thorough appreciation of the 
immensity of the world, evident in its multiplicity and magnitude, its beauty, 
manifest in structure, motion,® appearance and quality, and its utility. These 
are expressions of the power, wisdom and kindness of God. “The first and prin- 
cipal representation of the uncreated Wisdom [operative in both creation and 
redemption] is created wisdom, that is, the rational creature, which because in 
one aspect it is visible and in another invisible, becomes a door and a path of 
contemplation, a path because it leads those going from the visible through the 
invisible to see the one who is Creator equally of the visible and invisible." The 
rational mind knows that it is not a physical entity like the body, but rather a 
self-aware spirit. The rational mind knows that it had a beginning; it can only 
remember a few years back. If it had a beginning, it had to be created from 
nothing since it could not develop from some pre-existing material. The ulti- 
mate cause of the mind's creation must be a being that cannot not be. There can 
only be one such ultimate cause, since otherwise the natural world would not 
be so harmoniously ordered and organized. So there is a God who is eternally 
and substantially one.? 


6 Hugh seems to have been particularly interested in motion and change. He studies the later 
in the form of human inconstancy in his treatises On the Ark of Noah and On Vanity. These 
works are available in critical editions: De archa Noe; Libellus de formatione Arche, (ed.) Patrice 
Sicard, CCCM 176 (Turnhout: 2001); De vanitate rerum mundanarum; Dialogus de creatione 
mundi, (ed.) Cédric Giraud, CCCM 269 (Tumhout: 2015). 

7 Tribus diebus 17.1; (ed.) Poirel, 36; trans. VTT 1.77: "Primum ergo ac principale increatae 
sapientiae simulacrum est sapientia creata, id est rationalis creatura; quae secundum aliquid 
visibilis est, secundum aliquid invisibilis, ianua contemplationis facta est partier et via, ... 
via est quia de visibilibus per invisbilia euntes usque ad visibilium pariter et invisiblilium 
creatorem videndum perducit." On the triad power-wisdom-goodness in De tribus diebus see 
Poirel, Livre, 315-343, for a comparison of Hugh's understanding of the triad with Abelard's, 
345-383, and for the triad after them, 383-420. 

8 Tribus diebus 17.2-20.9; (ed.) Poirel, 36—46; trans. VTT 1.77-84. 
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Having established from the starting points of the created world and the 
rational mind that one God exists, Hugh considers the Trinity of persons in 
God. The mind generates understanding and it regards that understanding with 
loving joy. So, too, the Father loves the Son, his Wisdom, for Wisdom himself, 
not because of Wisdom’s works. In fact, “as the Father and Son, and the-Love- 
of-Father-and-Son are one in nature, so also they cannot not be one in will and 
love. They love themselves with one love because they are one. What each loves 
in the other is not different from what each loves in Himself"? 

The argument that Hugh has developed follows the order of knowledge, 
beginning with the corporeal, proceeding to the rational, and then to the Wis- 
dom of God. Once one has ascended to contemplation, one returns from God to 
creation bringing light. To the triad power, wisdom and kindness corresponds 
the human virtues of fear of the Lord, truth, and love.!® 

The most innovative aspect of Hugh's treatise is his association of power, 
wisdom, and love with the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit respectively. Abelard 
made the same ascriptions and was censored for doing so. There are three 
difficulties. The first is that it was and is an axiom of Catholic theology that 
all the actions of God ad extra are common to the three persons. Near the end 
of the treatise, Hugh recognizes this difficulty, without actually solving it: 


In fact, the day of the Father and the day of the Son and the day of the 
Holy Spirit are one day in the brightness of the Godhead, but in the 
enlightening of our minds it is as if the Father had one day, the Son 
another, and the Holy Spirit another, not so that it is to be believed in any 
way that the Trinity, which is inseparable in its nature, can be separated 
in its operation, but so that the distinction of persons can be understood 
in the distribution of works [ad extra ].!! 


9 Tribus diebus 23.3; (ed.) Poirel, 57; trans. VTT 1.88: "Sicut igitur natura unum sunt Pater et 
Filius et amor Patris et Filii, ita quoque voluntate et amore unum non esse non possunt. 
Uno amore se diligent quia unum sunt, nec aliud est quodquisque amat in altero, quam 
quod quisque amat in seipso." 

io Tribus diebus 25-26; (ed.) Poirel, 60-67; trans. VTT 1.90-93. 

11 Tribus diebus 27.3; (ed.) Poirel, 69; trans. VTT 1.94, altered: “Dies quidem Patris et dies 
Filii et dies Spiritus Sancti in claritate divinitatis unus dies est, sed in nostrae mentis 
illuminatione, quasi alium diem Pater, alium Filius, atque alium habet Spiritus Sanctus, 
non quod ullatenus credendum sit Trinitatem, quae inseparabilis est natura, in opera- 
tione posse separari, sed ut discretio personarum in distinctione operum valeat intel- 
ligi." 
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In the same quotation, he also seems to recognize a second difficulty: God 
is supremely one and simple, and so in God power, wisdom, and kindness are 
identical. 

The third difficulty Hugh shares with other theologians. Hugh has God the 
Father say to humanity: “As God he [the Wisdom or Son] created you with 
me; he alone came to you as a human being with you"? Creation is the work 
of the divine nature in which all three persons are equally engaged. Yet, the 
incarnation, also a work ad extra, pertains only to the Son. 

Hugh returns to these questions and others in his other three treatments of 
Trinitarian theology. 

The reportatio of Hugh's lectures prepared by Lawrence, a monk of West- 
minster Abbey, gives some further insight into Hugh’s Trinitarian theology. In 
the Prologue to the work, Hugh outlines the work, spelling out the distinction 
between the works of creation and the works of restoration. The first seven 
parts treat of the creation, the last five of restoration of humanity after sin. 

In this outline, unlike in On the Sacraments, Hugh devotes a chapter (Part 
Three) specifically to the Trinity. In Part Two on the primordial causes, he says 
these exist in the mind of God, where they subsist in the will, wisdom, and 
power of God. Everything originates in God's will, is directed by His wisdom, 
and develops through the working of his power. The same causes operate suc- 
cessively in human beings, but in God they are all simultaneous. In God these 
causes are not different from the divine Wisdom, even if Wisdom is given differ- 
ent names. Hugh then discusses the primordial causes of all things, which are 
found in the power, wisdom, and goodness of God."* In Part Three, he explains 
some of his basic ideas about revelation, faith, and reason that recur in On the 
Sacraments. God reveals enough of Himself so that it is possible to believe: not 
so little that faith is not a possible choice, nor so much that faith is replaced by 
knowledge. There are four ways to knowledge of God: internal reasoning, exter- 
nal creation, internal inspiration, and external teaching. Reason can know that 
God exists and is one (eternal and immutable, immeasurable and simple). For 
the Trinity Hugh returns to the psychological model, attributing it explicitly to 


12 Tribus diebus 24.3; (ed.) Poirel, 59; trans. VTT 1.89: "Ipse Deus mecum vos condidit, qui 
vobiscum homo solus ad vos venit." 

13 Sent. div. prol.; (ed.) Piazzoni, 927; trans. VTT 1128. The chapters treat the world, primordial 
causes, Trinity (God the font and origin of all causes), God's will (and evil), creation of 
angels, creation of man, Fall, restoration of man, institution of the sacraments, faith- 
works-sacraments, sacraments of the natural law, and sacraments of the written law up to 
the time of Christ. 

14 Sent. div. 2; (ed.) Piazzoni, 936-958; trans. VTT 1.140154. 
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Augustine. “The soul discovers these three things in itself: mind, intelligence, 
and joy, which are in it in such a way that they are not different from it ... These 
three are certainly the same in essence, but they are distinguished by different 
properties.”! 

Hugh’s commentary on Pseudo-Dionysius’ Celestial Hierarchy seems to have 
been a project he worked on during most of his teaching career. The influence 
of Pseudo-Dionysius on Hugh’s thought is subtle. In his commentary, one can 
detect points at which Pseudo-Dionysius may have stimulated Hugh’s think- 
ing about the Trinity or at least provided him with vocabulary and perspective. 
These center on the ineffability and unknowability of God apart from symbols 
and mystical experience. Early in his commentary, Hugh gives a concise sum- 
mary: 


The first, principal form of all things and the highest exemplar of every- 
thing else, and the ineffable power is the Trinity, simple, and one, and 
uniform, without degree or difference, supreme, eternal, perfect, true and 
omnipotent by comparison to all the works that it creates and rules by its 
power, receiving nothing external, losing nothing of itself. 


God, then, is incomprehensible and ineffable. Elsewhere in the commentary, 
Hugh reiterates the unknowability of God “When you say ‘God, you think that 
he made all things. You think that he made, you do not think what he is who 
did the making ... Now, meanwhile, everything is an image, and that image is far 
from the truth.”!” We can say that God is something, but what that something is 
we cannot say.!8 Nevertheless, we have some access to the Father through the 


15 Sent. div. 3; (ed.) Piazzoni, 952-953; trans. VTT 1.160: “Et ita anima hec tria in se reperit, 
mentem, et intelligentiam et gaudium, que sic ipsa sunt quod aliud ab ipsa non sunt ... 
Que tria in essentia idem sunt sed per proprietates diversas discriminantur" A few lines 
after this the reporatio ends. Whether there was once more to chapter 3 is unknown. 

16 In hier. coel. 1.Prol.; (ed.) Poirel, Super Ierarchiam Dionisii, CCCL 178 (Turnhout: 2015), 
408; PL 175.929C: "Prima, principalis omnium et forma et exemplar reliquarum, summa 
et ineffabilis potestas est Trinitatis, simplex, et una et uniformis, sine gradu et differ- 
entia, et comparatione summa et eterna et perfecta et vera, in omnia opera sua con- 
denda et regenda propria virtute omnipotens, nihil externum suscipiens, nihil suum amit- 
tens.” 

17 Inhier. coel. 3; (ed.) Poirel, 474; PL 175.976D—-9774: "Ergo cum dicis ‘Deus,’ cogitas quod fecit 
omnia. Cogitas quod fecit, non cogitas quod est ipse qui fecit ... Nunc autem interim totum 
imago est, et ipsa imago longe a veritate est." 

18 In hier. coel. 3-2; (ed.) Poirel, 472; PL 175.975€: "Solum hoc dici potest, quod aliud est, et 
quid est dici non potest." 
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light and wisdom made visible in Christ, through his interior illumination of 
us, and through the exterior words of Holy Scripture.l° 

To know and express God we need to use symbols, that is, webs of visible 
forms that point to invisible things, and anagogy, that is the raising of the mind 
to contemplate a heavenly thing, “nakedly, and purely, as it is, without any 
covering.?? Hugh explains an important idea of Pseudo-Dionysius regarding 
symbols: more dissimilar and lowly likenesses are more suited than loftier ones 
to show forth the excellence of super-mundane realities, “because they lead our 
mind from material and corporal things more than do similar likeness and they 
do not let it rest in them.’ 

“The Father begot his Wisdom, through which he does all his works. The 
Word is light from the Father's light.”?? The Father is called the principal light, 
not because he is a greater light or a better light than the Son or Holy Spirit, for 
He is the very same light. It is because he is not light from light that he is the 
principal light.?? It was only the human light of Christ that was less than the 
Father’s.24 

Moved solely out of kindness, the divine hierarchy of the co-equal Trinity 
creates and redeems the world. Kindness moves God to come to us, but not 
in such a way that God changes or moves.”° As a result of the divine kindness 
and grace, human beings, made in God’s image and likeness, are made partic- 
ipants in the power of the one God.26 When God reforms human beings, he 
turns or converts them to the unity of the unifying and deifying simplicity of 
the Father?" Although God is unknowable to reason and ineffable to speech, 


19 In hier. coel. 2-1; (ed.) Poirel, 421; PL 175.940A-941B. 

20 In hier. coel. 2-1; (ed.) Poirel, 423-434; PL 175.941BC: "Symbolum est collatio formarum 
visibilium ad invisibilium demonsrationem. Anagoge autem ascensio, sive elevatio mentis 
est ad superna contemplanda ... nude et pure sicut est absque intergumento.” 

21 In hier. coel. 3-2; (ed.) Poirel, 470; PL 175.974D—9754: "Non solum ideo ‘dissimiles’ figu- 
rationes probabiles sunt, quod supermundalium excellentias ostendunt, sed ideo etiam 
quod ‘nostrum animum magis' quam similes figurationes a materialibus et corporalibus 
‘reducunt; neque in se quiescere sinunt.” 

22 In hier coel. 2-1; (ed.) Poirel, 426; PL 175.9434: "unam sapientiam Pater genuit, per quam 
cuncta opera sua fecit. Verbum quippe Patris lumen de lumine est.’ 

23 In hier. coel. 2-1; (ed.) Poirel, 421; PL 175.9395: “Et dicitur Pater ‘principale lumen, non quia 
majus lumen vel melius lumen, quia idem lumen; sec quia non de lumine lumen, ideo 
‘principale lumen." 

24 In hier. coel. 2-1; (ed.) Poirel, 421; PL 175.9404. 

25 In hier. coel. 2-1; (ed.) Poirel, 417; PL 175.937C D. 

26 In hier. coel.1-Prol; (ed.) Poirel, 405-409; PL 175.927C-930C. 

27  Inhier.coel.2; PL 175.9384. 
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nevertheless those who have the Spirit of God in them and eyes that are illu- 
mined can see God and sense him not in an intermediary that is not God, butin 
what he is, which is present to them. However, they cannot express in thoughts 
or words what they have sensed.28 

In his final theological synthesis, On the Sacraments, Hugh reiterates and 
advances his doctrine of the Trinity. He divides this work into two books, 
devoted to the work of creation (it comes first in time and provides for sacra- 
ments of restoration’) and the work of restoration (Christ and all his sacra- 
ments). His teaching on the Trinity is inserted in the first three parts of the 
First Book. In the discussion of the six days of creation with which he begins, 
echoes of Pseudo-Dionysius are present. Creation is ex nihilo; there is only one 
first principle, not the three—maker, matter, and form—identified by the Pla- 
tonist philosophers.?? The Creator brings the world and human beings from 
formlessness to form; human beings are formed “by conversion to their Cre- 
ator"?! God is the primary primordial cause, eternal and boundless.?? God, who 
being perfect needs nothing, created the world for human beings and human 
beings for God. God is moved to share his goodness for no other reason than 
goodness alone.33 

This leads Hugh to the triad of On the Three Days, for in God there are besides 
goodness or will also power and wisdom. These are identical in God, though 
distinct in our thinking. All three are equal. “There is nothing that is not in 
these; and what is in them is a full and perfect totality.?^ Although they are 
substantially and equally one, there are reasons why they are distinguished 
with reference to the divine persons. They are not properties, yet it is necessary 
to assign them to the persons, lest we be mislead by the terms “Father, “Son,” 
and "Holy Spirit": power to the Father, lest the word "father" might suggest that 
the Father were old and feeble; wisdom to the Son, lest he be thought younger in 
age or knowledge; kindness to the Holy Spirit, lest he be thought rigorous.?° The 
rational creature knows these three attributes from the immensity, wisdom, 
and utility of creation respectively, but he has “in himself a more perfect 


28 In hier. coel. 3-2; (ed.) Poirel, 472-473; PL 175.976AB. 

29 Sacr. 1.1.28; PL 176.204A. 

30 Sacr. 1.1.1; PL 176.187AB. 

31 Sacr. 1.1.3; PL 176.1894: "per conversionem ad Creatorem suum." 

32 Sacr. 1.2.2; PL 176.207B. 

33 Sacr. 1.2.4; PL 175.208. 

34  Sacr.1.2.6; PL 175.2085: “Et nihil est quod in istis non est; et quod in istis est plenum est et 
consummatum totum." 

35  Sacr.1.2.7-8; PL 176.209A—210A, 1.3.26; PL 176.228BD. 
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likeness of them in his will, knowledge and power; the rational spirit is “first and 
principle mirror in which to contemplate truth.’ He connects what he finds 
outside with what he has inside himself, and joins these two so that through 
visible things he might see invisible ones.”37 

Hugh summarizes this part: “His will moves, his wisdom arranges, his power 
sets forth. These are the eternal foundations of all causes and the first principle, 
which are ineffable and incomprehensible to every creature. Just as time is not 
equal to the eternity of God, nor place to the immensity of God, so sense is not 
equal to his wisdom, nor virtue to his goodness, nor a work to his power.”38 Then 
in the third part he takes up the questions regarding the divine knowledge and 
will, but in such a way that “first we look with the eyes of faith on what is to be 
contemplated, insofar as it is possible to human frailty."59 

Reason knows that it exists and is invisible, that it began, and that it did not 
bring itself to be. So there must be a cause for its being, and ultimately a first 
cause that is not from another.# The mutability of external things leads to the 
same conclusion. Moreover, God must be one in order to assure the harmony of 
the universe and because God is supremely good.*! God is everywhere without 
limit, circumscription or mutability. 

All of creation is a similitude of God, but the rational creature is a more 
perfect likeness. The mind gives birth to wisdom and loves it. However, unlike 
in God in the rational creature mind is not identical with knowledge and love, 
nor are the three of them simultaneous. Power is attributed to the Father and 
wisdom to the Son and kindness to the Holy Spirit, but in fact there is only one 
divine nature or substance that is powerful, wise and good, and each of the 
persons is that substance. What is similar between the persons of the Trinity 
and the mind, wisdom, and goodness of the rational creature are the relations 


36  Sacr.1.3.6; PL 176.2194; cf. Sacr. 1.3.23; PL 176.227AC. 

37  Sacr.1.213; PL 176.2118: "Rationalis enim creatura venit habens in se perfectiorem horum 
similitudinem in voluntate et consilio et potentia; et comparavit quae foris invenit cum 
his quae habuit intus, et conjunxit duo haec ut per visibilia invisibilia videret." 

38  Sacr.1.2.22; PL176.216C: "Voluntas enim movet, sapientia disponit, potentia explicat. Haec 
sunt aeterna fundamenta causarum omnium et principium primum quae ineffabilia 
et incomprehensibilia sunt omni creaturae. Sicut enim aeternitatem Dei non aequat 
tempus nec immensitatem locus; sic nec sapientiam ejus sensus, nec bonitatem virtus, 
nec potentiam opus." 

39  Sacr.1.2.22; PL176.216D: “ut prius ad ipsum fidei oculis contempladum respiciamus quan- 
tum possible e[s]t humanae fragilitati." 

40  Sacr.1.3.6-9; PL 176.219AD. 

41 Sacr. 1.3.12; PL 176.220BD. 

42 Sacr. 1.3.13; PL 176.220D-221A. 
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of origin: the Father, like the mind, is from no one; the Son is generated by the 
Father, as wisdom is generated from mind, and the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
both Father and Son, just as love or joy proceeds from mind and understanding. 
Thus, Hugh declares that the rational creature, 


... distinguished truth from the image in which it found the truth, so that 
what it found here to be proper in signifying, it could say was there, so 
to speak, in a singular way in regard to property. Nevertheless because all 
that is in God is one being, what is identical in the simple nature cannot be 
found to be diverse, and where one is the same as the other what belongs 
to one cannot not belong to the other, ... Whence one should exercise 
diligent care lest what should be distinguished is confused with what is 
common or what is proper [to one person] be thought of belonging to 
the one [nature]; that is, when we wish to distinguish the persons in the 
Trinity, let us not attribute to one what is in common with another, and 
when showing the unity of the substance let us not assign to another what 
is proper to one.^? 


In a summary of the first three parts of Book One of On the Sacraments,** Hugh 
reiterates that there is one Creator, sole but not solitary, needing nothing, know- 
ing everything eternally. This Creator is one in essence, three in persons. There 
is a likeness of God in the soul—mind, from mind understanding, and from 
mind and understanding, joy. There is also an imitation of likeness (similitu- 
dinis imitationem) in a body—substance, form and from them both beauty. In 
the unity of God are eternity and immensity; from eternity is immutability, in 
immensity is simplicity. The three are one essence (unum), they are all equally 
God, but they are not one in person (unus). The Son is born of the Father, but 
is not in another; the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father and the Son but is 
not in another. "This vocabulary was taken up to signify what should be said 


43 Sacr. 1.3.27; PL 176.229C D, 230B: “Et sic quidem distinxit veritatem ad imaginem per quam 
invenerat veritatem, ut quod hic proprium inventum est ad significationem, illic quasi sin- 
gulare diceretur ad proprietatem. Et tamen quia Deo totum quod est esse unum est, et non 
potest diversum inveniri quod in simplici natura idem est, neque unius esse potest quod 
alterius non est, ubi idem est unus est quod alter est ... Ubi diligener cavendum ne com- 
munione confundatur quod distinguendum est, neque singularitate distinguatur quod 
proprium est: hoc est cum personas in Trinitate distinguere volumus, non attribuamus 
uni quod alteri commune et, neque cum substantiae unitatem demonstrare assignemus 
alteri, quod uni proprium est." 

44  Sacr.1.3.31; PL 176.2328-234C. 
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of God, so that what could not be comprehended could be understood some- 
what." Returning to the four ways in which the invisible God becomes known 
to human beings to make faith possible, Hugh ends by saying that reason and 
creation can take one only so far; beyond that one must rely on what authority 
has approved, “because unless it has been illumined by the Word of God human 
reason cannot see the way of truth.”46 

In his theology of the Trinity, Hugh’s most original contribution was to elab- 
orate a way in which the essential attributes of power, wisdom and goodness or 
joy could be attributed to the Father, Son and Spirit. This particular attribution 
was taken for granted by theologians after him, even though Abelard’s use of it 
had been condemned. Hugh’s successors at Saint Victor accepted Hugh’s under- 
standing of the power, wisdom, and goodness of God. Two of them, Achard 
and Richard, made original contributions to the theology of the Trinity by 
approaching the Mystery from very different starting points. 


2 Achard of Saint Victor 


Achard's theology of the Trinity will also be discussed elsewhere in David 
Albertson’s contribution to this volume, so it can be touched on more briefly 
here. Although he mentions the Trinity in his sermons? and in his treatise 
On the Distinction of Soul Spirit and Mind,*® his most important and sustained 
treatment is in his treatise On the Unity of God and the Plurality of Creatures.^? 


45 Sacr. 1.3.31; PL 176.2348: "ideo sumpta sunt vocabula ad significandum id quod dicendum 
erat de Deo, ut intelligi aliquatenus posset quod comprehendi non poterat." 

46 Sacr. 1.3.31; PL 176.234D: "ratio et creatura ad naturam pertinent; aspiratio et doctrina ad 
gratiam. Propterea post haec in doctrina aspicienda sunt quae auctoritas probat, quia ratio 
humana nisi verbo Dei fuerit illuminata viam veritatis videre non potest.” In Hugh and 
later Victorines the distinction between nature and grace is not the same as that usually 
attributed to St. Thomas. Grace is or can be at work in reason knowing God from nature, 
but in internal inspiration and external teaching grace takes reason beyond it usual limits. 

47 For example, Serm. 9.4; (ed.) Jean Châtillon, 105106; Feiss, 67-68. 

48 De discretione animae, spiritus et mentis, 53-54. (ed.) Niklaus Haring, “Gilbert of Poitiers: 
Author of the De discretione animae, spiritus et mentis commonly attributed to Achard of 
St. Victor,’ Mediaeval Studies 11 (1960): 86. 

49 L'unité de Dieu et la pluralité des creatures. De unitate Dei et pluralité creaturarum, (ed.) 
and trans. Emmanuel Martineu, (1987; repr. Caen, 2015). This text has been studied by 
Mohammad Ilkhani, La philosophie de la création chez Achard de Saint-Victor (Brussels: 
1999); Pascal Massie, "The Metaphysics of Primary Plurality in Achard of Saint Victor" 
The Saint Anselm Journal 5.2 (Spring 2008): 1-18 (online at www.anselm.edu); David 
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Achard's speculation on the Trinity, though informed by faith throughout 
and aided by grace, is an attempt to understand by reason what Christians 
believe about the Trinity. The text that most influences his thinking is Augus- 
tine's statement in On Christian Doctrine, 1.5.5: "In the Father unity, in the Son 
equality, and in the Holy Spirit the concord of unity and equality.’>° This state- 
ment, to which Augustine never returned elsewhere in his writings, had entered 
into the liturgy before Achard's time.*! 

Achard's overarching concern is to understand how the plurality of creatures 
in the created world relates to the one God. To do that he first argues for 
plurality in God, the concern of this article. Then he investigates carefully how 
the divine ideas found in the Word of God, who is one in essence with the Father 
and the Spirit, are both one and multiple in the Word, and then how those ideas 
become expressed in created things. In developing his argument, Achard owes 
much to Thierry of Chartres' neopythagorean mathematical theology. 

Here in very compressed form is Achard's argument. There is among crea- 
tures an imperfect plurality. It is imperfect since plurality is unity multiplied, 
and there is no perfect unity here in the created world. Here unity and plu- 
rality are temporal, bounded, and changeable, and so imperfect. Something is 


Albertson, "Achard of St. Victor (d. 1171) and the Eclipse of the Arithmetic Model of 
the Trinity" Traditio, 67 (2012): 101-144. Jean Chátillon's pioneering study of Achard's 
sermons, Théologie, spiritualité et métaphysique dans l'oeuvre oratoire d'Achard de Saint- 
Victor (Paris: 1969), was written before the publication of the De unitate; it discusses the 
Trinity only in passing. Forthcoming are the proceedings of a colloquium organized by 
Gilles Olivo, Pasquale Porro and Vincent Carraud at the University of Caen, April 9-10, 
2015. This discussion of Achard's thinking on the Trinity is based in part on the paper I 
delivered at that colloquium. Achard's writings are available in English in Achard of Saint 
Victor, Works, trans. Hugh Feiss (Cistercian Studies) 165 (Kalamazoo, MI: 2001), which will 
be referred to simply as Feiss. 

50 De doctrina christiana, (ed.) Josef Martin, CCL 32 (Turnhout: 1962), 9, lines 15-18: “In patre 
unitas, in filio aequalitas, in spiritu sancto unitatis aequalitatisque concordia.” 

51 See Hugh Feiss, "The Office for the Feast of the Trinity at Cluny in the Late Eleventh 
Century,” Liturgy: Cistercians of the Strict Observance, 17:3 (October 1983), 39-66. See, 
for example, Adam of Saint Victor, “Profitentes unitatem,” 8-10, (ed.) and trans. Juliet 
Mousseau, Adam of St. Victor, Sequences (Dallas Medieval Texts and Translations) 18 
(Louvain: 2013), 104-105: “One power, one godhead, / one splendor, one light, / what one is 
so is the other. / The Offspring is equal to the Father; / the distinction of each person / does 
not remove that. // The connecting Spirit / proceeds from both / equal to the Father and 
the Son." (“Una virtus, unum numen, / unus splendor, unum lumen, / hoc una quod alia. // 
Patri proles est aequaglis, nec hec tollit personalis / amborum distinctio. // Patri compar 
filioque, spiritualis ab utroque // procedit connectio"). Translation slightly altered. 
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imperfect in relation to something perfect. Perfect plurality must be there in 
God where there is perfect unity that is eternal, boundless, and unchangeable. 
Any plurality there must be a perfect likeness and the equal of the perfect one. 
The likeness between the one and what is like it cannot be by participation in 
likeness; it must be likeness itself. Thus, in God there is the one, what is like the 
one, and likeness or equality between them. Such plurality in God cannot be 
natural or substantial, or accidental; it must be personal. If there is plurality, it 
should be odd-numbered, since an odd number is more like one insofar as it 
cannot be divided into two equal parts, and it should be the first such number, 
which is three.52 

There are many steps to this argument, each of which needs careful scrutiny. 
A crucial one is the argument that what is known as imperfect implies the 
existence of a perfect causal exemplar. Where there is imperfect plurality or 
unity (or degrees of finite plurality and unity), these must participate in, be 
caused by, a supreme one and plurality.53 

Achard’s argument aims to establish that the imperfect plurality of creatures 
implies a perfect plurality in God. This is to give a great deal of scope to human 
reason. In this view, reason not only provides arguments for the existence of 
God, it provides arguments for the plurality of persons in God. In the course 
of his argument, Achard provides other arguments that have the same general 
structure: We find x in the world; God is x, x implies plurality, therefore in God 
there is a plurality of persons. 

The most elaborated one of these other arguments is an argument from 
beauty. As experienced here among created realities, beauty arises from the 
fitting together and congruence of many. The beauty of each individual crea- 
ture is less than the beauty that arises from such congruence. Beauty cannot be 
lacking in the highest reality, where it must be incomparably greater. If there is 
there something equal to the highest unity, the unity of both must be equal, and 
the beauty of both together must be equal to the unity of each. It must be God. 
All other beauty participates in the supreme, boundless beauty. Beauty is from 
the congruence of many. God is supremely beautiful, so there is in the supreme 
one a plurality of several that leaves the unity of God intact. That unity must 
be personal.5* This argument is slightly different than the previous one. There 
the oneness of God was such that it generated its equal and they were equal by 


52 Unitate, 1-18; (ed.) Martineau, 70-90; trans. Feiss, 379—394. 

53 Fora brief explanation of a similar argument with reference to the “Fourth Way” of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, see Maritain, Approaches, 51-56. 

54 Unitate, 1.5-9; (ed.) Martineau, 72-78; trans. Feiss, 381-384. 
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the equality between them. Here, Achard’s definition of beauty is such that if 
God is beautiful, there must be plurality in God. 

Without developing it, Achard gives a third argument for God as one and 
many that coincides with a crucial element of Richard of Saint Victor’s De 
trinitate. At the end of the initial discussion of God’s beauty in De unitate 1.5, 
Achard adds: “The same reasoning recurs regarding mutual charity, for like the 
aforesaid unity it can be only in many, and nothing can be conceived by the 
mind that is better or more delightful than it.55 The logic of this is clear: (1) 
charity can only occur among many; (2) nothing can be conceived that is better 
than charity, (3) therefore charity is in God, (4) and therefore there is plurality 
in God. 

A fourth argument that Achard also sketches only briefly is slightly differ- 
ent. In arguing that everything here in the created world must also have been 
there in God from eternity, Achard declares that God had to know from eter- 
nity everything he would do and make, otherwise there would be change in 
God. This is the occasion for Achard to say, “God’s generosity cannot arise from 
the existence of things, but rather the existence of things must have its cause is 
God's generosity.’5° Achard's point here concerns the eternal causes of things, 
and hence the relationship between Creator and creatures. The generosity in 
question is that involved in creation, in which the Creator freely deigns to 
give existence to finite things. It is generosity ad extra. It does not and cannot 
involve God's total communication of his divinity as does the Father's love of 
the Son. Nevertheless, Achard could have developed his thoughts about gen- 
erosity into an argument for a personal plurality in God. There is among finite 
beings, at least the human ones, generosity of one to another in varying degrees 
of perfection, but never to the point of total self-giving. So, somewhere perfect 
generosity must exist in which this imperfect generosity participates. The gen- 
erosity of God manifest in the continuing act of creation? and the generosity 
of human beings toward each other is then rooted in divine generosity ad intra, 
in the self-giving goodness of the persons of the Trinity one to another. 

In the course of his philosophical investigation of the one-and-the-many 
Achard has claimed to find in the divine nature reasons why there is and 
must be a plurality in God. He is not describing God by way of analogy (as 


55 Unitate 1.5; (ed.) Martineau, 74: "Eadem autem et circa mutuam caritatem occurrit ratio; 
ipsa enim ut unitas praedicta nequit esse nisi in pluribus, nec ea mielius aliquid mente 
concipi potest sive jucundius." 

56 Unitate 1.42; (ed.) Martineau, 14: “Non enim Dei indulgentia in rerum surgere potest 
existentia, sed magis rerum existentiam causam habere oportet Dei indulgentiam." 

57 Unitate 2.21; (ed.) Martineau, 192-194. 
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Augustine did in his De trinitate) or appropriating essential attributes of God 
to the persons of the Trinity (as Hugh of Saint Victor did), but arguing that 
reason can show that the godhead is such that there must be a plurality of 
divine persons, who are all identical with the godhead, but not with each other. 
His central argument introduced into the Victorine tradition the mathematical 
Trinity of Thierry of Chartres, which Nicholas of Cusa would later rediscover 
and develop. It may also be that his brief indication that if God is perfect Good 
there must be in God charity between several helped inspire Richard of Saint 
Victor's great treatise On the Trinity. 


3 Richard of Saint Victor 


Apart from Achard’s De unitate, Richard of Saint Victor's treatise On the Trinity 
is the only prolonged Victorine treatise on the Trinity. It is one of the most 
original expositions of the topic to appear in the Medieval West.58 Although 
the manuscripts of De Trinitate seldom refer to Richard as subprior and prior, 
the work seems to be a work of his maturity.59 In the prologue to the work, 
where unlike in the rest of the work Richard often cites the Bible, he says that 
we should zealously think about the sacraments of our faith. Faith leads to 
hope, hope leads to love, love leads to revelation, revelation to contemplation, 
contemplation to knowledge, and knowledge to eternal life. On the Trinity sets 
forth the results of an effort of contemplation, in which Richard sought to 
understand by reason what Christians hold by faith regarding the Triune God. 
One can undertake such a project because Christ has sent us the Holy Spirit to 
help us ascend after Him.5° 

Chapters 1-4 of Book One lay out the principles underlying Richard's effort. 
(1) Our knowledge of God is obtained by experience, reasoning, or faith. (2) (a) 
Some of the things we are required to believe are above human reason, (b) oth- 


58 There are two modern editions and two modern English translations: De Trinitate, (ed.) 
Jean Ribaillier, TPMA 6 (Paris: 1958); Richard de Saint-Victor, La Trinité, (ed.) and trans. 
Gaston Salet, sc 63 (Paris: 1959), which uses the text in PL 196 and amends it by comparing 
it to Paris, Biblothèque Mazarine 769 (the basic text for Ribaillier’s edition) and BnF 2591 
(which are described by Ribaillier, Trin., 34, 50); On the Trinity, trans. Christopher P. Evans, 
VTT 1195-382; On the Trinity: English Translation and Commentary, trans. Ruben Angelici, 
(Eugene, OR: 2011). Here all translations will be the author's and based on Ribaillier’s 
edition. 

59  Ribaillier, Trin., 1-13. 

60 Trin. prol; (ed.) Ribaillier, 79-82; trans. VTT 1.209-212. 
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ers also seem contrary to it, unless they are very penetratingly investigated or, 
rather, manifested by divine revelation. In these latter things we generally rely 
more on faith and authority than on reason and argument. However, starting 
from faith we can advance toward an understanding of these truths.9! (3) What- 
ever exists by necessity has necessary reasons for its manner of existence, even 
if we cannot always discover these reasons. This is the case with God.® (4) (a) 
The inner nature of God is beyond man’s comprehension, although the things 
that we believe about the divine substance can be shown to be true by reason- 
ing. (b) Similarly, conclusive proof can be given for the plurality of persons in 
God.8? (c) It can be shown that the belief that there are three persons in one 
God is not out of harmony with reason.9* 

Richard was not a rationalist in the sense that he thought he could compre- 
hend the divine nature of the Trinity. Nor was he a rationalist in the sense that 
he pursued his inquiry outside of the framework of faith. However, he did think 
that reason, specifically his reasoning, could accomplish more in argument 
regarding the Triune God than subsequent theology has generally allowed. One 
reason for this exuberant confidence in theological reason was his religious 
experience. Thomas Gallus grasped this: 


Finally there was found someone who faithfully increased his talent for 
understanding. He based the new form [of understanding] upon the 
experience of affectivity and with necessary enough reasons shouted 
"Holy, Holy, Holy" through his Seraphim. Such was Prior Richard in his 
book, which is called Justus meus.95 


Richard's quest for necessary reasons presupposed enlightenment and grace. 
It was the divine light that brought him understanding of eternal truth, just as 


61  Trin.11-2; (ed.) Ribaillier, 86-88; trans. VTT 1.213-214. 

62  Trin.1.4; (ed.) Ribaillier, 89-90; trans. VTT 1.215. 

63 Trin. 4.1; (ed.) Ribaillier, 162; trans. VTT 1.269. 

64 Trin. 4.25; (ed.) Ribaillier 192; trans. VTT 1.289-291. 

65 Thomas Gallus, Comm. in Isaiam, (ed.) G. Théry, Vie spirituelle supplement 47 (1936): 
16044-19: "Tandem vero inventus est aliquis qui talentum intellectus fideliter multiplicans 
novam artem super experimentum affectus fundavit et necessariis satis racionibus 'Sanc- 
tus, Sanctus, Sanctus' per Seraphym suum clamavit, prior scilicet Richardus in libro qui 
dicitur Tustus meus." "Iustus meus" are the first words of On the Trinity. On this see Fran- 
cis Ruello, "Bulletin d' histoire des idées médiévales," Recherches de science religieuese, 64 
(1967), 141-143, Richard's own avowal in Trin. 3.1 (ed. Ribaillier 135.27—32; trans. VTT 1.247— 
248), and Salet's comments, La Trinité, 166, n. 2. 
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the divine light brought him faith. In that light the believer saw light; through 
the grace of the Trinity, he glimpsed the inner life of that which is necessarily 
what it is.66 

In the remainder of Book One, Richard, beginning from the existence of 
contingent, non-eternal things, shows by a variety of arguments the existence 
of one, eternal and necessary divine substance, which he sometimes describes 
in Pseudo-Dionysian terminology as beyond-this-world and super-essential.®” 
The eternal and supreme substance is not composite, nor is there any source 
from which it can receive anything. It must be omnipotent and wise, and these 
attributes must be identical with its substance and with each other.6* Nothing 
is better than God; reason can define or attain by understanding nothing 
better.9? In Book Two Richard explores reasons that show God's attributes; God 
is uncreated, eternal, unchangeable, eternal, infinite, unbounded (immensus), 
one and simple.” Since God is omnipotent, he must be perfect, supremely 
good and supremely happy, otherwise there would something God could not 
have.71 

As he acknowledges, in Book Three Richard becomes more original, as he 
undertakes demonstrate the necessity of plurality in God.7? He states his argu- 
ment succinctly. He has shown that in God there is perfect goodness. Noth- 
ing is more perfectly good than the love that is charity. Love (amor) of self 
alone does not quality as charity. Where there is not a plurality of persons, 
there can be no charity. Only an infinite person is worthy of infinite char- 
ity. Therefore, there must be a plurality of divine persons.?? A similar argu- 


66  Forthese observations on faith, reason and necessary reasons in On the Trinity, see Hugh 
Feiss, Learning and the Ascent to God in Richard of St. Victor (Excerpts of a Doctoral 
Dissertation in Theology, Pontifical Athenaeum Anselmianum) (St. Benedict, OR: 1979), 
118-133. 

67 For example, Trin. 1.8 (ed. Ribaillier, 93.15; trans. VTT 1.218): “supermundana’; 1.9 (ed. Rib- 
aillier, 94.20; trans. VTT 1.219): “superessentiali”; 1.12 (ed. Ribaillier, 97.33; trans. VTT 1.221): 
“primordialis”; 4.16 (ed. Ribaillier, 179.28; trans. VTT 1.280), 5.1 (ed. Ribaillier, 195; trans. 
VTT 1.292): “supersubstantiale.” Although Richard argues from reason and not from the 
authority of Scriptures, six times he cites Rom. 1.20, which gives warrant for this argument 
from created things to knowledge of the Creator. 

68  Trin.1.8-17; (ed.) Ribaillier, 93-101; trans. VTT 1.218-223. 

69 Trin. 1.18; (ed.) Ribiallier, 102.23-24; trans. VTT 1.224: "Nichil ergo Deo majus, nil utique 
melius vel ab ipso Deo potest diffiniri vel per intelligentiam attingi.” 

70 Trin. 2.1-15; (ed.) Ribaillier, 107—122; trans. VTT 1.228—238. 

71 Trin. 2.16-19; (ed.) Ribaillier, 123-126; trans. VTT 1.238-241. 

72 ~~ Trin. 3.1; (ed.) Ribaillier 135; trans. VTT 1.247. 

73  Trin.3.2; (ed.) Ribaillier, 136—137; trans. VTT 1.248-249. Here Richard rejects the opinion of 
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ment can be made from supreme happiness, which is not possible unless love 
gratuitously bestowed (gratuitus) is duly reciprocated (debitus)."^ The plural- 
ity of divine persons must be coeternal, supremely equal, and substantially 
one.” Richard then argues that the plurality of persons in God must be a 
Trinity. Perfect and supreme charity, goodness and happiness require a third 
with whom to share love and happiness.’¢ In the final chapters of Book Three, 
Richard declares, “In that supreme and utterly perfect equality of persons, that 
supreme and supremely simple being is common to all”77 For each to be, to 
live, to understand and to be powerful are identical.’® Richard also refers to 
the triad that looms large in Achard of Saint Victor’s speculation on the Trin- 
ity: unity, identity and equality, but only to warn against false interpretations 
of it."9 

In Book Four Richard discusses the idea of person. Taking up where Book 
Three ended, he begins by noting how incomprehensible it seems to human 
understanding that there be a plurality of persons united in a single sub- 
stance.9? "Substance" refers to something, “person” to someone.* It is not logi- 
cally necessary that where there are several persons, there also be several sub- 
stances. Just as human beings are two substances in one person, so it is possible 
that in God there be three persons in one substance. When asking about the 
existence of a thing, we can inquire about its quality as an independent subject 
of inherence for accidents, and about its origin. The "sistence" refers to the for- 
mer, the “ex” to the latter. Things can be differentiated in either or both ways.£2 


Augustine, Trin. 9.2.2, (ed.) William J. Mountain and François Glorie, CCL 50A (Turnhout: 
1968), 294-295, and accepts that of Gregory the Great, Hom. ev., 1174; (eds.) Étaix, Morel, 
and Judic, 364. See Ribaillier, (ed.), De trinitate, 136-137 nn. 

74 . Trin.3.3; (ed.) Ribaillier, 137—138; trans. VTT 1.249250. 

75 Trin. 3.6-8; (ed.) Ribaillier, 140—143; trans. VTT 1.252-254. 

76  Trin.3.u-21; (ed.) Ribaillier, 146—156; trans. VTT 1.256—264. 

77  Trin.3.22; (ed.) Ribaillier, 156.4—6; trans. VTT 1.264: “In illa itaque summa et usquequaque 
perfecta personarum equalitate, summum illud et summe simplex esse est omnibus 
commune." 

78 Trin. 3.22; (ed.) Ribaillier, 156.68; trans. VTT 1.265; cf. Augustine, Trin. 6.10.11; (eds.) Moun- 
tain and Glorie, CCL 50, 239-240. On the triad, being, life and undestanding, see Alexander 
Golitzin, Mystagogy: A Monastic Reading of Dionysius Areopagita, CS 250 (Collegeville, MN: 
2013), 95 n.195, with reference to The Divine Names, 5.5-7 (Pseudo-Dionysius, The Complete 
Works, trans. Colm Luibheid, [Classics of Western Spirituality] [New York: 1987], 98-99). 

79 Trin. 3.23; (ed.) Ribaillier 157; trans. VTT 1.265-266. 

80  Trin.3.24-25, 41-3; (ed.) Ribaillier, 158-165; trans. VTT 1.266. 

81 Trin. 4.7; (ed.) Ribaillier, 169—170; trans. VTT 1.273-274. 

82  Trin.412-15; (ed.) Ribaillier 174-178; trans. VTT 1.277—280. 
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Boethius’ definition of person, “the individual substance of a rational nature,” 
does not apply to God, in whom there is only one supreme substance. The only 
differentiation of persons in God can be through origin. A divine person is “an 
incommunicable existence of the divine nature.”85 

In Book Five Richard argues that there must be exactly three persons in God. 
What differentiates the divine persons and makes them incommunicable is 
their differing origins.84 Richard then argues from the possible relationships of 
origin that one and only one of the persons must be from himself and not from 
another, another must be from that one, and another must be from both, but 
from this third person there is not and cannot be a fourth person.® Then, he 
argues to the same conclusion from the nature of the perfect love of God. As he 
noted in 3.4 love can be gratuitous or owed. There are then three possibilities, 
gratuitous only (the Father), gratuitous and owed (the Son), and owed only 
(the Holy Spirit).86 This is to speak in a human fashion. In God gratuitous 
and owed love pertain to nature and not to a work of grace. All the persons 
of the Trinity are the same perfect love.57 In Book Six Richard considers the 
traditional, Scriptural names of Father, Son and Holy Spirit in terms of the 
properties of innascibility, the one proceeding from innascibility, and the one 
proceeding from them both.®* Then he considers why the Son is called the 
Image and Word of God, and the Holy Spirit the Gift of God.9? He concludes 
by considering the properties of unbegotten, begotten, and procession?? and 
vigorously criticizes those who, like Peter Lombard, rejected the traditional 
statement that “substance begets substance"?! 

In 615 Richard incorporates the second half of an earlier letter that he 
had written to a student or friend explaining how he thought the substantial 
attributes of power, wisdom, and goodness are attributed to the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit respectively.9 In two of eighteen manuscripts the word “appro- 


83 Trin. 4.22; (ed.) Ribaillier, 187; trans. VTT 1: “non inconvenienter fortassis dicere poterimus 
quod personal divina sit divine nature incommunicailis existentia"; 5.1; (ed.) Ribaillier 195; 
trans. VTT 1.292. 

84 Trin. 51-2; (ed.) Ribiallier 194-197; trans. VTT 1.292-294. 

85 Trin. 5.315; (ed.) Ribaillier, 197—214; trans. VTT 1.294-309. 

86 Trin. 516—231; (ed.) Ribaillier, 214-220; trans. VTT 1.309-314. 

87  Trin.5.22-24; (ed.) Ribaillier, 220-224; trans. VTT 1.314-318. 

88 Trin. 61-10; (ed.) Ribaillier, 227—240; trans. VTT 1.319328. 

89 Trin. 612-14; (ed.) Ribaillier, 240—246; trans. VTT 1.330—334. 

go Trin. 616-21; (ed.) Ribaillier, 249-258. 

91 Trin. 6.22—23; (ed.) Ribaillier, 258-262. On this see Evans, VTT 1:380—382, n. 572. 

92 In Trin. 113 (ed. Ribaillier, 87-98; trans. VTT 1.221) and 3.16 (ed. Ribaillier, 151-152; trans. 
VTT 1.261), Richard had aleady touched on the topic. 
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priation” appears in the title, and the work has become known as De tribus 
personis appropriatis.?? However, Richard himself does not use the word in 
the letter. In the first half of the letter Richard comments on the statement of 
Augustine used by Achard about the attribution of unity to the Father, equality 
to the Son, and the concord of them both to the Holy Spirit. He says that unity 
can as it were be specially (quasi specialiter) attributed to the Father, since in 
the Father's subsistence there is no question of plurality, since he alone of the 
three persons has, so to speak the divine substance as a principle (secundum, 
ut dicam, principalitatem—a Dionysian term) from which the other persons 
proceed. “In the Father is the origin of unity, in the Son the emergence of 
plurality, and in the Holy Spirit the completion of Trinity.” In the godhead, 
the Spirit is connection in a singular way; the Spirit is connection in regard to 
creatures in a primordial way because whatever connection is found among 
them is an imitation of likeness of the Holy Spirit. Whether Richard thinks 
unity, equality and connection/completion are personal properties is not clear. 
That he wrote about this triad and the triad of power, wisdom, and goodness 
separately may be because he saw a difference between them. Moreover, in 
speaking of unity, equality and connection, he frequently uses relational terms 
(ad; habitudo), which suggests that he saw these three terms as referring to 
relational properties of the persons (analogous to unbegotten, begotten, and 
spirit of them both), or at least recognized that their attribution to the three 
persons is different from the attribution of the essential attributes of power, 
wisdom and goodness. 

Although Richard does not use the word "appropriation" in the letter incor- 
porated into De Trinitate 6.15, he does, as Dominique Poirel points out, use it in 
two other works and may have introduced the term into Trinitarian theology.?5 
In De spiritu blasphemiae, speaking of sins against the Holy Spirit, Richard 
writes: 


Because they blasphemed solely through wickedness, they sinned against 
him to whom goodness is usually specially attributed ... From these words 


93  SeeRibaillier's introduction to his edition, 175. The title is not original. 

94 De tribus personis appropriatis 1, (ed.) Ribaillier, 184: “In Patre origo unitatis, in Filio 
inchoatio pluralitatis, in Spiritus sancto completio Trinitiatis." 

95 For what follows, see Poirel, Livre, 394-399. A second candidate for the title of the first 
use of appropriare/appropriatus with reference to the attributes of power, wisdom, and 
goodness in Trinitarian theology is Sententie divinitatis, 6.6, (ed.) B. Geyer, Die Sententiae 
divinitatis. Ein Sentezenbuch der gilbertischen Schule, aus den Handschriften zum erten 
Male herausgegeben und historisch untersucht, BGPMA 7.2—3 (Münster; 1901), 170*-171*. 
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of the Lord one can gather that certain things that are common to all the 
persons are appropriated not without great mystery to specific persons.?6 


Richard's other use of “appropriation” occurs in his De Trinitate: 


The Father is spirit and the Son is spirit, as the Gospel tells us when it says, 
“God is spirit.” Likewise, the Father is holy, and the Son is without doubt 
holy, and both things can be truly said about each of them. Since it befits 
both of them for the same reason, how does he [The Holy Spirit] alone 
receive the name as though it were proper [to him]? But appropriation 
of this kind of naming does not seem to be wholly unreasonable for 
expressing what is proper to each.9” 


4 Walter and Godfrey of Saint Victor 


The Victorines of the last quarter of the 12th century did not have the same 
catholic interests as Hugh of Saint Victor or the speculative daring of Richard 
and Achard, but they echo their ideas. 

Godfrey of Saint Victor writes in his Microcosmus*® that the doctrine of the 
Trinity was gradually revealed. God revealed the Trinity to Abraham, who “saw 


96  Despiritu blasphemiae; PL196.11928C: "Quoniam ergo per solam malitiam blasphemabant, 
in eum cui bonitas specialiter attribui solet peccabant ... Ex his Domini verbis manifeste 
colligitur quod quaedam quae omnibus personis communia sunt, quibusdam personis 
non sine magno mysterio appropriantur.” 

97 De Trinitate 6.10, (ed.) Ribaillier, 238: “Nam Pater spiritus est, et Filius spiritus est, sicut 
ex Evangelio didicimus, quoniam Spiritus est Deus [John 4:24], similiter et Pater sanctus 
est, et Filius absque dubio sanctus est, et utrumque de utroque veraciter dici potest. Quod 
igitur utrique pari ratione convenit, quomodo solus ille quasi proprium nomen accepit? 
Sed adpropriatio ejusmodi denominationis omnino non videtur esse preter rationem 
exprimende cujuscumque proprietatis.” 

98 A plausible account of Godfrey's life that he was born 1125-1130 and studied as a secular 
cleric from 144-1155. He studied the liberal arts at the school of the Petit-Pont, founded 
by Adam of Balsham. Then Godfrey studied and taught theology; his theological training 
seems to have been oriented toward the Bible and the Fathers, rather than to the methods 
and concern of the new schools, although he was well acquainted with them. Like his 
friend Stephen of Tournai, he may have studied law at Bologna. Between 1155 and 1160 he 
entered Saint Victor. He spent more than a decade at one of the abbey’s priories. Godfrey 
returned to the abbey about 1185-1186, and served there as sacristan. Godfrey was a poet 
and musician, a preacher, and a theologian. He wrote two works, Fons philosophiae and 
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three and adored one.” This is a truth beyond the capacity of human reason. 
Later, it would be revealed to human kind that God “is Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit, and that these three persons are only one God.”®? The sun, by being 
round, bright and warm, mirrors the eternity, wisdom and goodness of God. The 
rays of the circling sun light the world and vivify living things. Its size and power 
declare the power and governance of God; the ray illuming the earth signifies 
divine Wisdom personally coming in the flesh, and the warmth that the ray 
diffuses symbolizes the love and ardor of the Spirit vivifying all things (207). 
Speaking of the flight of love toward God, Godfrey declares that the human 
being is created and recreated in the image and likeness of the Trinity, because 
the power, wisdom and goodness with which human beings are endowed (227) 
reflect the supreme power, supreme wisdom, and supreme goodness of God. 
This threefold image and likeness shone forth most perfectly in the humanity 
of Christ (228); grace perfects it in his members (235). 

Walter of Saint Victor’s sermons! refer quite often to the Trinity, though in 
none of them is the Trinity the primary focus. The number three can signify 
to be, to live and to understand, which can symbolize the Father, Spirit and 
Son respectively. These three properties—to be, to live and to understand—are 
common to the three persons, but are nevertheless referred singly to the three 
persons, as are power, wisdom, goodness, or unity, equality and concord! 
Although being (essentia) is common to the three persons, it is nevertheless 
properly and distinctly attributed to the Father, because as in creatures being 
occurs first and the attributes follow, so the Father is the principle (principium) 
of the godhead. So also, oneness pertains to the person of the Father, because 
he is the origin of all number, while having none from which he is. Power is 
said of the Father, not because he alone is powerful or more powerful than 
Son or Holy Spirit, but lest he be thought less powerful. The Father gives 


Microcosmus, that display the encyclopedic interests of Hugh of Saint Victor. Thirty-two of 
his sermons seem to have survived. Most of them have not yet been published; Christopher 
Evans and I are working on an edition. 

99 Godefroy de Saint-Victor, Microcosmus, ch. go, (ed.) Philippe Delhaye (Lille: 1951), 102-103. 
Henceforth, chapter numbers will be placed in parentheses. 

100 Walter (Gauthier) entered Saint Victor before 1155 (the year Abbot Gilduin died and 
Achard succeeded to the abbacy). He was subprior there in the 1160s, and became prior, 
probably in 1173. He died in 1179-1180. His sermons are edited in Galteri a Sancto Victore 
et quorundam aliorum, Sermones inediti tringinta sex, (ed.) Jean Châtillon, cccM 30 
(Turnhout: 1975). 

101 For unity, equality and concord, Walter cites the same text that Achard expounded: 
Augustine, De doct. Christ. 1.5,5, (ed.) Josef Martin, CCL (Turnhout: 1962), 9, 15-18. 
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birth to the Son from his own substance before all time, by a generation 
that is incomprehensible to the human mind. The Son is completely coequal, 
coeternal and consubstantial with the Father. Equality is said of Son, in whom 
occurs the first plurality and the first duality, the second unity as it were, and 
the first distinction or difference. He is equal to the Father from whom he 
alone is. Life, goodness, love (caritas) and the concord or the connection of 
both are said of the Spirit to show that he is from both and consubstantial 
with both (5.5; 15.5). Walter clearly refers to “the mathematical Trinity” of 
Thierry of Chartres and Achard of Saint Victor, though it is not clear whether 
he considers unity, equal-to-unity, and connection to be personal or essential 
properties. 

The Trinity is the first and principal cause of all things. It needs nothing, 
receives nothing alien and loses nothing, and can be participated by many with- 
out any detriment or diminution. The Trinity created and redeemed rational 
creation in order to render it conformed to itself that it might participate in 
grace and glory (15.5). When we say that the works of the Trinity are indivisible, 
we profess the highest unity; when we refer some of them specifically to one 
of the persons, we profess the highest Trinity (8.2). When we apply the names 
of things and words (vocum) to signify the divine essence (usiam) or to express 
one of the persons in the Trinity, we need to note carefully what is the property 
according to which this transference (translatio) is made. Thus, the Son is said 
to be the Word (or image or splendor) of Father, because it is through the Son 
that the Father is revealed (12.3). Just as the Son is the Word of God by gener- 
ation, so the created world and each creature within it speak of God. So there 
are the begotten Word and the made word (12.3-4). From these two, God chose 
to make one word, abbreviating the infinite Word when God became man, per- 
fecting (consummans) the made word when man became God (12.4; cf. Rom 
9.28). The making of the world pertains to power, its governance to wisdom, 
and goodness to the consummation of all things (8.2). God is “from whom are 
all things, through whom are all things, and in whom are all things” (8.2; cf. Rom 
11.36). 

The Father created human hearts as receptacles. The Son was sent to clean 
them; then the Spirit was sent to fill them with knowledge of the truth, which 
restores the image of God, and love, which restores the likeness of God (3.3). In 
human beings, the reform of unity is full immorality; the reform of understand- 
ing is full knowledge; and the reform of life is fullness of love (5.5). The Spirit 
who brings internal peace leads human to eternal peace, “the Father's light, to 
the transcendent (superprincipalem) brightness, to the contemplation of the 
highest Trinity, into all truth, to eternal glory, to which may God, one and three, 
lead us” (3.6). 
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In miracles like those at Cana and the Eucharist, which divine power works 
against the usual course of nature, God acts not according to the inferior causes 
he inserted in things at their first creation, but according to higher causes that 
are hidden in God alone (410). God is thrice holy in the formal causes, the 
judicial causes, and the final causes, in the causes according to which things are 
made, in the causes through which they are made, and in the causes for which 
they are made (8.2). This reference to primordial causes echoes both Hugh and 
Achard. 


5 Conclusion 


In the 12th century, three canons regular of Saint Victor in Paris, Hugh, Achard, 
and Richard, made original contributions to the understanding of the Trinity. 
Although apart from the De tribus diebus Hugh of Saint Victor did not write any 
treatise on the Trinity, his pondering how the essential attributes of power, wis- 
dom, and goodness could be attributed to the three persons of the Trinity was 
a legacy that has rippled through theology and spirituality ever since. Achard 
and Richard, both of whom wrote innovative treatises on the Trinity, accepted 
Hugh’s “appropriation” of these essential attributes to the divine persons. In De 
tribus diebus, before taking up the traditional Augustinian psychological model 
of the Trinity, Hugh explored how one might approach the Trinity from the 
created world. Achard developed his theology of the Trinity on the basis of cre- 
ation. Richard’s approach to the Trinity through the nature of love develops an 
idea that was inchoate in St. Augustine’s theology, but never before developed 
in such a thorough way. Achard’s speculation on “the mathematical Trinity” 
has had little detectable influence.!°2 However, now that Achard's De unitate is 
available to scholars, and David Albertson has reminded scholars of the close 
bond that Thierry and Nicholas of Cusa saw between theology and mathemat- 
ics, Achard's work may receive more attention. 


102 Achard was not without influence in later medieval thought. In his effort to identify the 
author De unitate, before the one surviving manuscript of the work was identified, André 
Combes, Un inédit de Saint Anselm? Le traité De unitate divinae essentiae et plurlaitate 
creaturarum d'aprés Jean de Ripa (Paris: 1944), reconstructed what he could of De unitate 
from citations in the work of Jean de Ripa, a Francisican theologian who taught in Paris 
in the middle of the 14th century. Jean de Ripa attributed De unitate to St. Anselm. Jean de 
Ripa's interest was in the primordial causes, and he doesn't refer to Achard's Trinitarian 
theology. 
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Walter of Saint Victor, though wary of theological speculation and inno- 
vation, used the Trinitarian thought of his Victorine predecessors in his ser- 
mons. This can serve as a reminder that Victorine theology was not a matter of 
detached speculation and book-writing. The Victorines did theology as part of 
an integrated quest for communion with the Trinity, which served as the exem- 
plar of their own community life. At the conclusion of a sermon for the feast of 
St. Augustine, in which he discusses the three regions of human likeness to God 
that are found in creation, grace and beatitude, Achard of Saint Victor indicates 
the point of his sermon and of Victorine theology: “Above all these regions of 
likeness is the region of the supreme and uncreated Trinity, where likeness is 
equality itself, and equality is unity itself. May the divine Majesty triune and 
one, lead us to contemplate that unity."103 


103 Achard of St. Victor, Serm. 9.6; (ed.) Châtillon, 107; Feiss, 70. 


CHAPTER 12 


Philosophy and Metaphysics in the School of Saint 
Victor: From Achard to Godfrey 


David Albertson 


1 Introduction 


Christian learning in the 12th century has been compared to a medieval renais- 
sance, a medieval humanism, and a medieval reformation.! Undoubtedly, the 
School of Saint Victor contributed to all three. Yet this era was also, in the words 
of M.-D. Chenu, a “metaphysical awakening” (eveil métaphysique), a moment of 
philosophical enlightenment at the heart of the Middle Ages, a new vigor in the 
search to understand the categories of being and knowing.” Chenu’s metaphor 
of "awakening" captures the thrill and optimism of 12th-century philosophy, 
but it also evokes an inchoate period of transition whose meager light pre- 
pared Christianity for the bright dawn of Aristotelianism after 1200.? That is, it 
privileges one manner of practicing philosophy, scholastic “metaphysics,” as a 
standard for judging others. But there are many other ways of pursuing wisdom 
and reflecting on human knowing than what the medieval schools prioritized 
after the 13th century. 

Did the School of Saint Victor contribute to the *metaphysical awakening" 
of the 12th century? The nature of Victorine philosophy is more complex, and 
more important, than it first seems. Like spectators poised on the sidelines, the 
canons regular observed the march of Parisian philosophy from the edges of 
the city and rarely took sides in customary controversies. There were human- 
ists and reformers within the School of Saint Victor, but there were no Aris- 
totelian commentators. The Victorines even differed from the avant garde of 


1 See Charles Homer Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 1927); Giles 
Constable, The Reformation of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge: 1998); and Richard Southern, 
Scholastic Humanism and the Unification of Europe, 2 vols. (Oxford: 1995, 2001). 

2 Marie-Dominique Chenu, Za théologie au douziéme siécle (Paris: 1957), 309; (eds.) and trans. 
Jerome Taylor and Lester K. Little, Nature, Man and Society in the Twelfth Century (Toronto: 
1997). 

3 SeeAndreasSpeer, "The Hidden Heritage: Boethian Metaphysics and Its Medieval Tradition," 
Quaestio 5 (2005): 163-181. 
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12th-century Christian Platonism, the School of Chartres, since they never stud- 
ied natural philosophy, hermeneutics, or theories of perception for their own 
sake. Above all else, the Victorines prioritized the acquisition of wisdom. They 
sought to transform individuals into living embodiments of God’s own Wis- 
dom, who could integrate desire and intelligence and therefore join ethics to 
theory. Surely this love of wisdom has as least as much right to the title of phi- 
losophy as the pursuit of metaphysics. 

Not until the 20th century did modern philosophers begin to wonder wheth- 
er “metaphysics” and “philosophy” were synonymous terms. Some with Martin 
Heidegger distinguished between false metaphysics and authentic philosoph- 
ical thinking. For Heidegger, metaphysics reduces the mysterious arrival of 
Being to reproducible, calculable objects. Rather than think the human and 
the world in their ontic essence, metaphysics constrains thought within “onto- 
theo-logical" strictures.^ Others with Pierre Hadot contrast ancient philosophy, 
a holistic way of life centered around "spiritual exercises,’ with modern phi- 
losophy that has devolved into a body of theoretical problems divorced from 
concrete experience.? Today, most philosophers at least agree that metaphysics 
isone historically isolable element of what philosophy has been in the past, and 
that philosophy must always remain somehow grounded in ethics.$ 

In this light our Victorines become very important indeed. The gap between 
philosophy and metaphysics at the School of Saint Victor throws into relief 
the differences between philosophy and metaphysics themselves, in ways that 
studying other centers of 12th-century philosophy do not. I will explore two 
case studies in later Victorine philosophy, the writings of Achard of Saint 
Victor (d. 1170) and Godfrey of Saint Victor (d. 1195). But first we need to orient 
ourselves to the unique coordinates of the Victorine school within the broader 
terrain of medieval philosophy. 


4 These ideas appear in several works, but are presented concisely in Martin Heidegger, “Post- 
script to ‘What is Metaphysics?” (1943) and "Introduction to ‘What is Metaphysics?” (1949), 
in Pathmarks, (ed.) William McNeill (Cambridge: 1998), 231-238, 277-290. 

5 Pierre Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life: Spiritual Exercises from Socrates to Foucault, trans. 
Michael Chase, (ed.) Arnold Davidson (Oxford: 1995 [1987]). On the difference between phi- 
losophy and vita philosophica, see Jean-Yves Lacoste, From Theology to Theological Thinking, 
trans. W. Chris Hackett (Charlottesville: 2014), 1-29. 

6 See e.g. Wouter Goris, The Scattered Field: History of Metaphysics in the Postmetaphysical Era 
(Leuven: 2004); and Peter Sloterdijk, The Art of Philosophy: Wisdom as a Practice, trans. Karen 
Margolis (New York: 2012 [2010]). 
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2 New Perspectives on Victorine Philosophy 


Toward the end of the nth century the new curricula of the cathedral schools 
sharpened the distinction between academic training and spiritual formation. 
Different scholars had a range of different opinions, but broadly speaking, the 
distance of study from prayer was emphasized more by arts masters like Peter 
Abelard or William of Conches than by monks like Bernard of Clairvaux or 
William of St. Thierry." Most humanists felt both impulses. Thierry of Chartres, 
for example, believed the liberal arts to be powerful "instruments" for theol- 
ogy that deepened one's contemplation of God.8 Yet Thierry also excoriated 
university administrators who reduced higher education to job skills train- 
ing (the so-called Cornificians), calling them, in his timeless words, sophistic 
“clowns”? Here the peculiar academic style of Saint Victor stands out. Unlike 
the School of Chartres, the Victorines never valued cosmological knowledge 
per se; but unlike Benedictine reformers, they never rejected the independent 
project of cathedral schools. Victorine intellectuals inhabited the uncertain ter- 
ritory between reason and faith, between theory and practice, between love 
and knowledge. 


24 Reason among the Victorines 

For Hugh of Saint Victor, the Christian philosopher discovers wisdom by mov- 
ing from study to virtue, from interior to exterior, from word to example. As 
Franklin Harkins has shown, Hugh promoted practices of sacred reading (lec- 
tio) that closely resemble the ancient spiritual exercises of Hellenistic wis- 
dom traditions. When Hugh discusses disciplines of reading in his handbook 


7 See Stephen C. Ferruolo, The Origins of the University: The Schools of Paris and Their Critics, 
100-1215 (Palo Alto: 1985); C. Stephen Jaeger, The Envy of Angels: Cathedral Schools and 
Social Ideals in Medieval Europe, 950-1200 (Philadelphia: 1994); and Cédric Giraud, “L'école 
de Saint-Victor dans la première moitié du xue siècle, entre école monastique et école 
cathédrale," in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et royannement du moyen âge à 
l'époque moderne, (ed.) Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 101-119. 

8 See Thierry of Chartres, Tractatus de sex dierum operibus 30, in Nikolaus M. Háring (ed.), 
Commentaries on Boethius by Thierry of Chartres and His School (Toronto: 1971), 568. 

9 See John O. Ward, "The Date of the Commentary on Cicero's 'De inventione' by Thierry of 
Chartres (ca. 1095-1160?) and the Cornifician Attack on the Liberal Arts,” Viator 3 (1972): 
219-273. 

10 Franklin T. Harkins, "Lectio exhortatio debet esse: Reading as a Way of Life at the Twelfth- 
Century Abbey of St. Victor" in From Knowledge to Beatitude: St. Victor, Twelfth-Century 
Scholars, and Beyond: Essays in Honor of Grover A. Zinn, Jr., (eds.) E. Ann Matter and Lesley 
Smith (Notre Dame: 2013), 103-130. See also Jaeger, Envy of Angels, 244—268. 
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Didascalicon, he aims such techniques at beginners. More advanced philoso- 
phers, he continues in De institutione novitiorum, must activate what they have 
read to master the disciplinae. These disciplines of philosophy are not the lib- 
eral arts, but rather moral struggles to craft oneself into an agent of Wisdom. 
After the preliminary exercise of reading (lectio sive doctrina), the advanced 
philosopher attempts meditation (meditatio), prayer (oratio), and performance 
(operatio), which together lead to intellectual insight (contemplatio)." 

Following Augustine, Hugh understands reason (ratio) as the fulcrum of the 
soul's identity as the image of God. Reason is fundamentally the exercise of 
free judgment (iudicium) that issues in true discernment (discernere)? Indeed 
reason is itself a kind of spiritual practice, namely, the perpetual effort of self- 
vigilance over one's conduct (circumspectio). The philosopher seeking wisdom 
should scrutinize its living images, the saints, and press them upon her soul 
like an iron stamp on hot wax. Dale Coulter has explained how Richard 
of Saint Victor distinguished the activity of philosophical "speculation" from 
both moral introspection and divine contemplation. While contemplatives 
experience God directly, “speculatives” see God obliquely through imagination. 
In speculation, the mind learns to imitate the Creator by reflecting the order 
of creation, so that God can lead the mind through a gradual increase in 
knowledge. 

This nuanced Victorine account of wisdom challenges the caricature of 
medieval philosophy as overly theoretical and distant from life. Hugh’s notion 
of philosophy as a performative and integrative practice echoes the “spiritual 
exercises” of Hellenistic philosophy famously retrieved by Hadot. According to 
Hadot, ancient Stoics and Epicureans pursued wisdom through taxing mental 
and physical rituals of attention and self-mastery. Written texts and theoretical 
doctrines were only preliminary, dispensable means toward a concrete goal: 
a lasting ethical transformation of the self, sustained in every moment of 
consciousness. To philosophize was not to grasp a body of metaphysical theory, 
but to adopt a specific mode of life. Hadot blames Christianity for reducing 
ancient philosophy to theoretical knowledge. While Clement and Origen still 
understood their religion as fulfilling Greek wisdom traditions, writes Hadot, 


11 See Harkins, "Lectio exhortatio," 108-1. 

12 See Thierry Lesieur, “Raison et rationalité chez Hugues de Saint-Victor,” in L'École de 
Saint-Victor de Paris. Influence et rayonnement du moyen áge à l'époque moderne, (ed.) 
Dominique Poirel (Turnhout: 2010), 385-403. 

13 Harkins, "Lectio exhortatio," 114—116. 

14 Dale M. Coulter “Contemplation as 'Speculation': A Comparison of Boethius, Hugh of St. 
Victor, and Richard of St. Victor” in From Knowledge to Beatitude, 206, zu. 
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“medieval Scholasticism” turned theology into a science, philosophy into a 
conceptual tool, and mental disciplines into religious devotions. 

Yet as Harkins demonstrates, philosophy in the School of Saint Victor rebuts 
Hadot's narrative. Precisely during the onset of medieval scholasticism, the 
Victorines pursued a different path. The spiritual exercises of the Augustinian 
canons allowed them to retain the governing norms of ethical performance 
from ancient Christian monasticism, even while they accepted new method- 
ological developments in philosophy and theology from early scholasticism.! 


2.2 Philosophy versus Metaphysics in the Twelfth Century 

The historical significance of Victorine philosophy is not only its genius for 
integrating ethics with metaphysics. Their recovery of Hellenistic wisdom prac- 
tices (or, if one prefers, their preservation of Christian monasticism) might 
have occurred in any century. What is at stake at Saint Victor is the timing of 


« 


such interventions. Simultaneous with Chenu's “metaphysical awakening,” the 
School of Saint Victor sketched a different possibility, an alternative construc- 
tion of philosophy as metaphysics, and hence an alternative rendering of what 
metaphysics could be. Aristotelian scholasticism is not the only legitimate con- 
figuration of metaphysics, let alone the only authentic style of philosophy. As 
Theo Kobusch has argued in an important essay, at least three distinct meta- 
physical projects endured from classical antiquity to early modernity. Each 
tradition has its own founding texts, its own internal logic, and its own claim 


to legitimacy.!® 


(1) Aristotelian ontology begins with Alexander of Aphrodisias’s commen- 
taries on the Metaphysics. Contra Hadot, ancient philosophy already con- 
verted metaphysics into a theoretical discourse separable from lived ex- 
perience well before medieval Christianity. This metaphysics constructs 
a universal ontology that grounds beings in their necessity, linking a the- 
ory of science (the most general beings) with a theology of first principles 
(the highest beings). Most medieval schools participated in this first type 
of metaphysics, from Aquinas to Suarez.!” 

(2) Platonic henology pursues the radical interpretations of Plato’s Parme- 
nides by Plotinus, Proclus, and Ps.-Dionysius. For them, Aristotle's first 


15 See Hadot, Philosophy as a Way of Life, 107-109; cf. Harkins, "Lectio exhortatio," 105-106. 

16 Theo Kobusch, “Metaphysik als Lebensform. Zur Idee einer praktischen Metaphysik,” in 
Die Metaphysik und das Gute. Aufsätze zu ihrem Verhältnis in Antike und Mittelalter. Jan 
A. Aertsen zu Ehren, (ed.) Wouter Goris (Louvain: 1999), 28-56. 

17 Kobusch, “Metaphysik als Lebensform,” 31-37. 
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error was to elevate Being above Unity. AIl theoretical knowledge is ulti- 
mately secondary, since the intellect must pass beyond cosmology and 
ontology to become one with the One. Consequently, this metaphysics 
of the One becomes a metaphysics of the subject, and progress in phi- 
losophy dissolves the distinction between the individual knower and the 
universally known. Meister Eckhart, Marsilio Ficino, and German Ideal- 
ism inherit this second type.!? 

(3) Christian mystagogy is a third alternative built upon new readings of the 
Song of Songs by Origen of Alexandria and Gregory of Nyssa. Unlike the 
first and second types, this is an affective metaphysics that prioritizes the 
practical transformation of the self's desires by the beauty of the Good. 
The identity of the knower survives the encounter with the divine, and 
the faculties of love and desire exceed knowledge and intellect in the 
last instance. Since aesthetics belongs within ethics, this tradition tends 
to experiment with literary forms and reject sharp divisions between 
theology and philosophy. Bernard of Clairvaux, William of St. Thierry, and 
Richard of Saint Victor belong to this type.!? 


Historically speaking, medieval metaphysics has not always started with 
being, but also unity or goodness. Three different transcendentals yield three 
sciences with different priorities and perhaps incommensurable goals; all pos- 
sess equally ancient and sophisticated exegetical traditions. Not all three styles 
flourished in the medieval schools and other ancestors of the modern academy, 
however. The centuries of success enjoyed by the first type in the university 
has encouraged some historians to decertify the second and third altogether. 
If Aristotelian ontology were the only legitimate type, then the tremendous 
renaissance of the other two types in the 12th century would be—as Chenu's 
metaphor suggests—incomplete or transitory. Ludger Honnefelder, for exam- 
ple, states that since “metaphysics” first began with ancient Aristotelian com- 
mentaries, the return to Aristotle's ontology in medieval schools counts as the 
"second beginning of metaphysics” or the “re-founding of metaphysics” tout 
court.20 If there is only one type of metaphysics, the science of beings, then 


18  Kobusch, “Metaphysik als Lebensform,” 38-45. 

19 Kobusch, “Metaphysik als Lebensform,” 46-55. See further idem, “Metaphysik als geistige 
Übung. Zum Problem der Philosophie bei Bernhard von Clairvaux,” Cistercienser Chronik 
106 (1999): 57-68. 

20  LudgerHonnefelder “Der zweite Anfang der Metaphysik. Voraussetzungen, Ansätze und 
Folgen der Wiederbegründung der Metaphysik im 13./14. Jahrhundert," in Philosophie im 
Mittelalter. Entwicklungslinien und Paradigmen (Hamburg: 1987), 165-186. 
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there is no metaphysics in the 12th century. As if born prematurely, the century 
would hold little value for medieval philosophy. But as Kobusch shows, other 
varieties of metaphysics flourished in the same period. Unlike the first type, the 
second and third refuse the separation of theory and practice, embrace con- 
templative exercises, and thrive outside of universities. 

Andreas Speer has suggested two strategies for weaving henological and 
mystical traditions back into the history of medieval philosophy. First, Speer 
frames the turn from practice to theory in Aristotelian metaphysics as the 
“objectification of wisdom”?! Aristotle sought ontological first principles 
because they promised a pathway toward wisdom through universal knowl- 
edge. But other philosophical traditions maintained the Stoic, existential 
approach to acquiring wisdom. We can compare, for instance, Hugh of Saint 
Victor's “integrated model" and Thomas Aquinas's “differentiated model.”?2 
Hugh unifies practical and theoretical knowledge of wisdom, at the cost of phi- 
losophy’s dependence on theology. Thomas suspends the existential pursuit 
of wisdom, separating philosophy from theology as an independent, theoret- 
ical discipline. For Speer both models are legitimate; what is not permitted is 
to exclude the “integrated model” from the field of medieval philosophy alto- 
gether. 

Speer’s second strategy is to monitor the emergence of “nature” in the Middle 
Ages as an autonomous domain for rational investigation? The renaissance 
of natural science in the 12th century resulted not only from new methods of 
enquiry and newly translated sources. It also arose from the constitution, by 
such methods, of a new object for philosophical labor, natura, which was gras- 
pable by human reason without recourse to divine illumination.?^ This plane 
of durable knowledge (scientia naturalis) represented as much a discovery of 


21 Andreas Speer, “Philosophie als Lebensform? Zum Verhältnis von Philosophie und Weis- 
heit im Mittelalter," Tijdschrift voor Filosofie 62 (2000): 3-25. See idem, "Im Spannungsfeld 
der Weisheit. Anmerkungen zum Verhältnis von Metaphysik, Religion und Theologie," in 
Metaphysik und Religion. Zur Signatur des spátantiken Denkens, (eds.) Theo Kobusch and 
Michael Erler (Munich/Leipzig: 2002), 649-672. 

22 Speer, “Philosophie als Lebensform?” 12-13. 

23 Andreas Speer, “Das ‘Erwachen der Metaphysik. Anmerkungen zu einem Paradigma für 
das Verstándnis des 12. Jahrhunderts,” in Metaphysics in the Twelfth Century: On the Rela- 
tionship among Philosophy, Science and Theology, (eds.) Matthias Lutz-Bachmann, Alexan- 
der Fidora, and Andreas Niederberger (Turnhout: 2004), 19. 

24 See Andreas Speer, Die entdeckte Natur. Untersuchungen zu Begründungsversuchen einer 
"scientia naturalis" im 12. Jahrhundert (Leiden: 1995). For an abridgment in English, see 
idem, "The Discovery of Nature: The Contributions of the Chartrians to Twelfth-Century 
Attempts to Found a Scientia Naturalis,” Traditio 52 (1997):135-151. 
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human capacities as it was a “discovery of nature”? Speer has shown that this 
domain of inquiry was carved out before wisdom was objectified into a theo- 
retical science and before philosophy was sequestered from theology. Prior to 
the return of Aristotle, the 12th century secured rational philosophies of nature 
oriented to wisdom and continuous with theology. 

Speer’s strategies can be applied toward a re-evaluation of Victorine phi- 
losophy. First, what is the relation between philosophy, reason, and wisdom, 
and which faculties or virtues enable philosophical activity? Second, how is 
the domain of nature, creation, or cosmos constructed as the object of philo- 
sophical knowledge—dependent on divine order, yet protected from divine 
interference? That is to say, what is the disciplinary location of philosophy as a 
science, particularly in relation to the liberal arts and to theology? If the School 
of Saint Victor innovated a distinctive style of philosophy in the 12th century, 
we would observe it taking shape relative to these coordinates. 

The contributions of Hugh and Richard have been studied for decades.?9 As 
my title indicates, I will instead examine two lesser-known Victorines, Achard 
(ca. 100-1170) and Godfrey (ca. 125-ca. 1195). While neither was the equal of 
Hugh or Richard, both were gifted Christian humanists who labored in sev- 
eral fields of learning, including philosophy. The embattled Godfrey did not 
elaborate many doctrines, but took great care to map out a space where Vic- 
torine philosophy could take place. Achard never articulated his philosophical 
methods, but moved immediately to brilliant speculations on unity, beauty, and 
the divine ideas. Together they suggest what a Victorine-style philosophy could 
become, both in method and in content.27 


25 Chenu, La théologie au douzième siècle, 21-30, 309-322. 

26 On Hugh, see Charles James Fiss, The Scope and Purpose of Philosophy according to Hugo 
of St. Victor (Notre Dame, IN: 1934); John P. Kleinz, The Theory of Knowledge of Hugh of 
Saint Victor (Washington, DC: 1944); Jorgen Pedersen, “La Recherche de la Sagesse d’après 
Hugues de Saint-Victor,” Classica et Mediaevalia 16 (1955): 91-133; Roger Baron, Science et 
sagesse chez Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris: 1957); and Patrick Sheridan, Philosophy and 
Erudition in the Didascalicon of Hugh of Saint Victor (Fribourg: 1962). On Richard, see 
Joseph Ebner, Die Erkenntnislehre Richards von Saint Viktor, BGPThM 19/4 (Miinster: 1917); 
Marc-Aeilko Aris, Contemplatio: Philosophische Studien zum Traktat Benjamin Maior des 
Richard von St. Victor (Frankfurt: 1996); and Ritva Palmén, Richard of St. Victor’s Theory of 
Imagination (Leiden: 2014). 

27 For these reasons I take the liberty of discussing them in reverse chronological order. 
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3 The Landscape of Philosophy in Godfrey of Saint Victor 


Godfrey and Achard belong to two generations at Saint Victor following the 
death of Hugh in 1141.78 Achard was born in England a decade or two before 
Godfrey, and may have first joined the Augustinian canons at Bridlington in 
Yorkshire. This may explain his delay in arriving in Paris by the 140s, when 
Richard and Andrew of Saint Victor began to write, and Peter Lombard and 
Robert of Melun were connected with the abbey. Achard became the second 
abbot of Saint Victor in 1155, succeeding the great Gilduin who had served since 
114. Understandably Achard took this pastoral role very seriously, and judging 
from his fifteen extant sermons, he was a gifted homilist and theologian. Prob- 
ably by this time Achard had also completed his philosophical masterpiece, De 
unitate Dei et pluralitate creaturarum (ca. 1145-1155), as well as a shorter tract on 
theological anthropology, De discretione animae, spiritus et mentis.?? His other 
works were not well preserved. We have only a handful of letters and some 
anonymous quaestiones reminiscent of his authentic writings.?9 

Godfrey spent his youth in Adam of Balsham's new school at Petit-Pont, 
studying the arts in the 1140s.?! A few years after Achard became abbot, Godfrey 
joined the community at Saint Victor. In this fair climate he served as armar- 
ius, keeper of the monastery's famed library. Godfrey's duties required musical 
talents as well, since the librarian not only oversaw the preservation and repro- 
duction of manuscripts but also corrected liturgical music for worship. Given 
the proximity of poetry and music in this century, it makes sense that Godfrey, 
like the great Adam of Saint Victor, was also a poet who composed metric songs 
to Mary and a learned lyrical tribute to Augustine.?? Godfrey wrote two major 


28 See Hugh Feiss's introduction to Achard's life and thought in Achard of St. Victor: Works, 
trans. Hugh Feiss (Kalamazoo, MI: 2001), 20-58. 

29 See Nikolaus M. Häring, "Gilbert of Poitiers, Author of the De discretione animae, spiritus 
et mentis; commonly attributed to Achard of Saint Victor," Mediaeval Studies 22 (1960): 
148-191. Háring's attribution is refuted in Jean Châtillon, “Achard de Saint-Victor et le De 
discretione animae, spiritus et mentis, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen 
Age 31 (1964): 7-35. 

30 See Quaestiones in epistolas Pauli (PL 175.431-634); and Allegoriae in epistolas Pauli (PL 
175-879-924). 

31 A good introduction to Godfrey’s life and works is Françoise Gasparri, “Philosophie et 
cosmologie: Godefroid de Saint-Victor in Notre-Dame de Paris: Une manifeste chrétien 
(1160-1230), (ed.) Michel Lemoine (Turnhout: 2004), 19-144. See further Philippe Delhaye, 
Le Microcosmus de Godefroy de Saint-Victor: Etude théologique (Lille/Gembloux: 1951), 13- 
33; but, pace Delhaye, cf. VTT 4.531-534. 

32 On Godfrey as poet, see Francoise Gasparri, “Godefroid de Saint-Victor: Une personalité 
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philosophical works, both of which are particularly poignant against the back- 
drop of Saint Victor’s decline in the coming decades. 

Achard left Saint Victor to become bishop of Avranches in 1161. His successor, 
the abbot Ernisius, was an unstable and vindictive man. After years of abuse, 
Richard, prior at the time, had to petition Pope Alexander 111 to remove Ernisius 
in 1171. Following Richard’s death in 1173, things went from bad to worse. The 
new prior, Walter of Saint Victor, was an outspoken and ignorant opponent of 
the abbey’s mission to bridge school and cloister. In his pompous tirade against 
some early scholastics, Contra quattuor labyrinthos Franciae (1178), Walter seeks 
to excise secular learning, especially philosophy, from Christian theology alto- 
gether. He hurls accusations of heresy at the likes of Peter Lombard, and warns 
against the folly of Aristotle and Seneca. As many have observed, it is a shoddy 
work full of plagiarism and gall, and it failed to find many readers in its day.?? 

Godfrey served as subprior under Walter until he found himself ejected 
from the community in the late 170s— presumably on account of the generous 
humanism he displayed in Fons philosophiae (ca. 1176), a joyful allegory about 
his education at Saint Victor?* We cannot know whether Godfrey was forced 
out or simply found the increasing hostility and isolation unbearable. While 
Walter never attacked Godfrey by name, he certainly opposed his enthusiasm 
for philosophy and the liberal arts. In the following years Walter successfully 
shuttered the school at Saint Victor, ending decades of scholarship inaugurated 
by Hugh. Godfrey meanwhile spent his exile drafting, in Gasparri's words, an 
unapologetic “manifesto of Christian humanism,” the encyclopedic treatise 
Microcosmus (ca. 1185).*° In the last decade of his life, Godfrey made a humble 
return to Saint Victor, serving as sexton until his death around 1195. 

These personal crises must have focused Godfrey's mind on the nature of 
philosophical practice within a monastic vocation. While his convictions about 


peu connue du monde intellectuel et artistique parisien au x11e siècle,” Scriptorium 39/1 
(1985): 57-69; and Philip Damon (ed.), "The Preconium Augustini of Godfrey of St. Victor" 
Mediaeval Studies 22 (1960): 92-107. On Godfrey's Marian poems, see VTT 4.507-528. 

33 On Walter, see P. Glorieux, (ed.), “Le ‘Contra quattuor labyrinthos Franciae de Gauthier 
de Saint-Victor,” Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Âge 27 (1952): 187-335; 
and idem, "Mauvais action et mauvais travail: Le ‘Contra quattuor labyrinthos Franciae,” 
Recherches de théologie ancienne et mediévale 21 (1954): 179-193. A briefer portrait can be 
found in Ferruolo, The Origins of the University, 40—44. The usually reserved Glorieux calls 
Walter's treatise “a monument to ignorance and bad faith." 

34 See Godfrey of Saint Victor, Fons philosophiae, (ed.) P. Michaud-Quantin, in Analecta 
mediaevalia Namurcensia 8 (1956): 35-64. Hugh Feiss introduces and translates the work 
in VTT 3.371-425. 

35 Gasparri, "Philosophie et cosmologie, 138. 
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Christian humanism are unwavering, Godfrey provided different justifications 
as the controversy ground on. In Fons philosophiae he connects the virtues 
acquired in philosophy with the disciplinary setting of philosophy among 
the liberal arts. In this he follows several other 12th-century authors, many 
anonymous, who penned moralizing tributes to the septem artes.?9 But then 
in Microcosmus, Godfrey adverts to an Augustinian theory of nature—nature 
in distinction from divine grace—that carves out an autonomous realm for 
philosophy. In turning to natura and the human body to justify philosophical 
rationality, Godfrey echoes other philosophers of his era, from Adelard of Bath 
to William of Conches to Alan of Lille. But at the same time, by keeping nature 
embedded within the theological economy of divine charity, and not as an 
exception to it, Godfrey preserves a mode of philosophical practice operating 
entirely within Victorine spirituality. 


3.1 A Sojourn through the Disciplines 
Godfrey penned Fons philosophiae in the troubled 1170s as gift to Stephen of 
Tournai, the new abbot of Mount Sainte Geneviève. His jaunty verses record 
the curriculum of Victorine theological education, echo Hugh’s inventory of 
the liberal arts, and recount with nostalgia the moral transformation that God- 
frey found at Saint Victor. The literary form of the work fuses two ancient 
tropes of Christian mysticism: God as nourishing drink, and God as mountain 
ascent. The poem begins as the narrator seeks water to quench his thirst for 
knowledge. After refusing the muddy swamp of mechanical arts, the pilgrim 
finally reaches the mountain spring of philosophy. Natura herself installed this 
freshwater source in the primordial past, but only those with faith taste its 
sweetness.” Topographically Godfrey's waters flow downhill from the foun- 
tainhead; as the narrator ascends the mountain, he follows tributaries rushing 
ever louder from the one great river. At the summit, he is educated by the saints, 
the Bible, and Augustine, as he embraces his vocation with the canons regu- 
lar.38 

As Godfrey's pilgrim sets out from the quiet foothill delta, the river of philos- 
ophy is divided into two branches, the trivium and quadrivium, which together 
irrigate the landscape of ancient wisdom. Godfrey revivifies the authorities 


36 Two good examples are (Ps.-) John of Salisbury, De septem septenis (PL 199.945-964); and 
Ludwig Gompf, “Der Leipziger ‘Ordo artium’, Mittellateinische Jahrbuch 3 (1966): 94-128. 
See further Winthrop Wetherbee, Platonism and Poetry in the Twelfth Century: The Literary 
Influence of the School of Chartres (Princeton: 1972), 144-151. 

37 Fons 52-64; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 36-37. 

38 Fons 465ff,; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 51ff. 
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of 12th-century education, staging them as if the dramatis personae of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectic. Donatus and Priscian feed crowds of youths, Cicero 
reclines in florid meadows, and Aristotle mixes libations for everyone.?? Plato 
sits enthroned as astronomer-seer, gazing through the megacosmus and micro- 
cosmus to spy their common origin in the divine Mind.^? Standing uncomfort- 
ably in between, Boethius politely declines to say which teacher is greater.“ 
Even the contemporary philosophers Adam of Balsham, Gilbert of Poitiers, and 
Robert of Melun make cameo appearances.*” 

Next, Godfrey reaches the second branch of philosophy, the quadrivium, 
the studia sapientiae proper.^? The “stream of mathematics" (matheseos fluvius) 
sweeps him rapidly toward theology by disclosing the secrets of creation (na- 
tura latens), branching into four disciplines and then fusing into one stream.^^ 
The first empties into a basin of pebbles (calculos) of Pythagorean counting 
techniques (arithmetic), and the second murmurs in tune with cosmic har- 
monies (music). The third runs over every natural feature, measuring earth 
and cutting shapes in the sand (geometry). The fourth stream shines with 
heavenly light, illuminating planetary orbits but also human minds (astron- 
omy).*° Godfrey equates quadrivium with physics (phisica, studia phisicorum), 
which reveals the secrets of nature (causae rerum latentes).^9 The quadrivium 
also teaches the important anthropological lesson of the microcosm, that the 
unruly soul needs moral order as much as the elements need mathematical 
order.^? 

After the trivium and quadrivium, Godfrey's pilgrim wades through the 
marsh of moral practice, acquiring virtues before his final ascent to theology.*? 
As he ascends further, he leaves behind the liberal arts for the direct experience 
of God. He trades mere wisdom (sapientia, summa philosophia) for Wisdom 


39 Fons 129-156, 297-300; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 39-40, 45. 
40  Fons189-228; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 41-43. 


e 


41 Fons 233-240; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 43. 
42 Fons 261-280; 


( 
43 Fons 441-442; ( 
44 Fons 333-340; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 46. 


d.) Michaud-Quantin, 44. 
ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 50. 


45 Fons 341-396; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 47-48. Godfrey's conflation of geometry with geog- 
raphy and his praise for astronomy both recall Macrobius's account of these disciplines 
more than Boethius. See Macrobius, Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis, (ed.) James Willis 
(Leipzig: 1963), 114-22 and 2.5-9. 

46 Fons 332-333, 461-462; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 46, 51. 

47 Fons 457-460; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 51. 

48 Fons 397-408; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 48-49. 
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itself (sophia scilicet theologica, vera sophia). He is given an inebriating taste of 
the heavenly feast, and realizes that his thirst originated from love of Wisdom 
(amor sophie) 4° Because his difficult journey through the disciplines only 
made him thirstier, he tasted from them all, but was only fully refreshed when 
he drank from the Spirit (potus gratiae).5° 


3.2 Nature and the Task of Philosophy 
In Fons philosophiae, “philosophy” means the seven liberal arts that guide one 
toward the experience of God in theology. The trivium and quadrivium order 
the mind and soul and lead them to wisdom, a human virtue that dimly reflects 
the divine Sophia. Godfrey’s later treatise Microcosmus explores the intercon- 
nection of philosophy and theology in far more detail. There he is sure to para- 
phrase Fons philosophiae, building upon its insights, but now Godfrey grants 
philosophy its own constitution independent of the liberal arts, an identity 
grounded in natura.?! Godfrey defines nature in multiple, interlocking ways: 
as a divine operation, the counterpart of grace; as the material human body, 
the microcosmos; and as the universal macrocosmos, created over six days. 
In each dimension, as Philippe Delhaye writes, Godfrey endows nature with 
“autonomy, dignity, and value.’5? By focusing on the relation of nature and 
grace, philosophy and theology, Godfrey points toward their ultimate integra- 
tion in charity. At the height of philosophy in Fons philosophiae, the pursuit 
of worldly wisdom overflows over into divine Wisdom. In Microcosmus, God- 
frey no longer rests content with two divided strata of wisdom, but envisions 
how divine Love might coordinate their ultimate union. Philosophy's supreme 
activity is not sapientia but caritas. 

In the three books of Microcosmus Godfrey explores to what extent human 
being is a “world” (mundus or microcosmos). This Platonic and Hermetic theme 
is relatively common in 12th-century Christian literature, in authors such as 


49 Fons 321-324, 465-476; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 46, 51. Godfrey speaks with similar mod- 
esty about the value of philosophy in Preconium Augustini, probably written before Fons 
philosophiae. Philosophy truly belongs to theological education as part of the liberal arts, 
but without grace, its ends are limited and superseded by theology. See Godfrey of Saint 
Victor, Preconium Augustini 133-136, 373-384, (ed.) Damon, 97, 104. 

50 Fons 421-428; (ed.) Michaud-Quantin, 49. 

51 See Godfrey of Saint Victor, Microcosmus 1.66—75, in Le Microcosmos de Godfrey de Saint- 
Victor, (ed.) Philippe Delhaye (Lille/Gembloux: 1951), 81-88. Hugh Feiss has translated 
Microcosmus 3.203-227 in VTT 2.301-341. 

52 Delhaye, Le Microcosmus: Étude théologique, 93. 
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William of Conches, Bernardus Silvestris, or Hildegard of Bingen.9?? But as 
a good Victorine, Godfrey reorients the topos to Augustinian coordinates of 
grace, charity, and creaturehood. He organizes Microcosmus according to the 
six days of creation in Genesis. As Feiss observes, Christian authors had applied 
hexaemeral exegesis to theological anthropology since antiquity, but Godfrey’s 
attention to detail stands out among medieval Christian humanists. His cos- 
mology recalls Origen and Eriugena yet without their Platonic idealism; his 
anthropology is Augustinian, yet celebrates the physicality of the body.54 

Godfrey states that the concept of “world” is used differently by philosophy 
and theology, both to explain the inner structure of the universe, and (as in the 
Gospel of John) to explain the mission of the divine Word. Yet both imply the 
dignity of the human being, whether as cosmos in miniature, or as vehicle of 
salvation.®> The first book of Microcosmus (11-75) examines human being as 
natural creature, covering the first three days of creation and the seven liberal 
arts. As the mundus evolves through time, so does homo.56 The second book 
(2.76142) examines the human person as moral agent transformed by virtues 
and sacraments, linking these gifts of grace to the last three days of creation. 
By grace humanity stands above its superiors by nature, the angels.5” The third 
book (3.143-241) then analyzes love as a phenomenon of both nature and grace: 
both human and divine, both carnal and spiritual. 

Godfrey articulates the task of philosophy in terms of the continuity of 
nature and grace. Philosophy and theology are two distinct but compatible 
disciplines, two moments of understanding the human creature in the divine 
economy. The first three days of creation represent gifts of nature (naturalia 
data), and the second three days the gifts of grace (gratuita dona).59 “Natural 
things (naturalia) of the human spirit are given by God the Creator, but things 
of grace (gratuita) are added by God the Recreator" Godfrey explains. "The 
philosopher examines things of nature, the theologian things of grace, since 
the human being is named ‘microcosmos’ and ‘world’’5? As microcosmos, 
humanity resembles the material universe, and so the philosopher searches 


53 See Rudolf Allers, "Microcosmos from Anaximandros to Paracelsus,” Traditio 1 (1944): 319- 
408. 

54 See Feiss, "Introduction," VTT 2.305-314. On Microcosmus as hexaemeral commentary, see 
Delhaye, Le Microcosmus: Étude théologique, 150—174. 

55  Microcosmus 1.2-3; (ed.) Delhaye, 31-32. 

56  Microcosmus 113-15; (ed.) Delhaye, 40-44. 

57  Microcosmus 2.79; (ed.) Delhaye, 91-92. 

58  Microcosmus 3.187; (ed.) Delhaye, 208. 

59  Microcosmus 118; (ed.) Delhaye, 45: “Nam cum alia sint humani spiritus naturalia a deo 
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nature for "similitudes" between human and world.®° Just as there are four 
elements of earth, water, air and fire, so too there are four human elements 
of sense, imagination, reason and intelligence. With this foundation in place, 
Genesis 1 can be read as the creation of human personhood, the “hexaemeron 
of the microcosmos."6! 

Philosophy and theology exist in a productive tension. They are indisso- 
ciable because their subject matters proceed from the same Trinity: the first 
divine act (naturalia) and the final divine act (gratuita), the alpha and omega.®? 
Sometimes they reach their respective limits or even disagree. Only theology 
knows that God is Trinity, through faith. "The philosopher, investigator of nat- 
ural things" cannot discern it through “natural reason" (ratio naturalis) alone.® 
On the other hand, when God interposed sky between two bodies of water on 
the second day, theologians must accept this ad litteram, while philosophers 
must object, since this elemental interaction is contra naturam.9^ Another dis- 
agreementarises on the third day when waters separate to reveal land, since the 
Mosaic account conflicts with the theory of antipodes in Calcidius and Macro- 
bius (a hot controversy in 12th-century physics joined by William of Conches 
and Hermann of Carinthia). For Godfrey, philosophia naturalis must dissent 
from the literal sense on grounds of “plausible reason" ( probabili ualde ratione); 
this rejection, however, proves fruitful, as it invites Godfrey to respond with a 
more nuanced theological interpretation.® 

A few chapters later, Godfrey returns to the same verses, but now he consid- 
ers them a depiction of the human microcosmos, not the megacosmos. The air 
suspended between layers of water represents the thin zone of ratio encom- 
passed by phantasies of imaginatio. Likewise when the waters are gathered 
together to reveal dry land, this represents the intense concentration of the 
mind in philosophical speculation. 


Therefore the one place where all these waters are gathered is the love of 
wisdom; but the love of wisdom is none other than philosophy. Hence 
philosophy is the fount of these waters, indeed the deepest, broadest, 


creatore sibi data, alia gratuita a deo recreatore sibi superaddita, philosophus naturalia, 
theologus gratuita inspexit dum hominem uel microcosmum uel mundum appellauit." 

60  Microcosmus 2.76; (ed.) Delhaye, 89. 

61  Microcosmus 119-20; (ed.) Delhaye, 46-47. 

62  Microcosmus 2.82-83; (ed.) Delhaye, 95. 

63  Microcosmus 2.90; (ed.) Delhaye, 102-103. 

64  Microcosmus 1.35; (ed.) Delhaye, 57-58. 

65 See Microcosmus 1.46—48, 1.51-52; (ed.) Delhaye, 66-70. 
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most fecund fount. It overflows and gushes forth many rivers from itself 
spreading out from above, that it might both sufficiently irrigate the 
higher things of the microcosmic universe, and might prepare for the 
bearing of spiritual fruits.56 


With this theme, Godfrey returns to the imagery of Fons philosophiae. Philos- 
ophy divides into the three branches of the liberal arts: physics (causal order), 
the quadrivium (mathematical order), and the trivium (verbal order).6? 


3.3 Human Dignity and Love 

As Delhaye remarks, this finely balanced ratio of nature to grace is the thread 
that guides us to the heart of the labyrinthine Microcosmus.9? But it is also 
clear that Godfrey devotes this second great work to celebrating the wondrous 
dignity of humankind: "Do you not perceive, O human being, your own dignity 
as you contemplate in the person of God the sublimity of your own nature?"69 
Godfrey praises not only the human mind or soul, but specifically the dignitas 
hominis etiam secundum corpus, the enduring dignity of the material human 
body. Godfrey never buries the natural under the supernatural, but follows 
William of St. Thierry and Peter of Poitiers in retaining human nature as an 
enduring imago Dei. Grace not only elevates our nature; it preserves it from 
being completely diminished by sin.” In the human body, Godfrey discovers 
another conceptual foundation for the practice of philosophy, beyond his 
theory of nature and beyond the semantics of microcosmus. 

Godfrey acknowledges biblical comparisons of the human body to worms 
or shadows. But he points out that God chose the same humble body to exalt 
over every other creature in the cosmos.” Indeed, to measure the dignity 
of humankind in comparison with its Creator is the major task of theology. 


66  Microcosmus 1.61; (ed.) Delhaye, 77: "Amor ergo sapientie est unus locus ad quem con- 
gregantur omnes he aque, amor autem sapientie philosophia est. Omnium ergo harum 
aquarum philosophia fons est, fons inquam profundissimus, amplissimus, fecundissimus, 
et redundans et multa ex se flumina sursum tendentia emittens et que uniuersi micro- 
cosmi superiora sufficienter irrigent et ad spirituales fructus gignendos preparent.” 

67 See Microcosmus 1.66—75; (ed.) Delhaye, 81-88. 

68 See Delhaye, Le Microcosmus: Étude théologique, 75 (see further 74-19). 

69  Microcosmus 3.237; (ed.) Delhaye, 260: "Videsne adhuc, o homo, dignitatem tuam dum 
contemplaris in persona dei sublimatam naturam tuam?" 

70 Delhaye, Le Microcosmus: Étude théologique, 76-77, 89-90. On Godfrey's view of the body, 
see VTT 2.309-310. 

71  Microcosmus 1.16; (ed.) Delhaye, 44-45. 
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Theology is nothing more than a sustained, expansive anthropology—even a 
kind of cosmological mapping—of Christ's glorified, divine-human body.”? As 
Godfrey writes: 


See how great is the dignity of humankind above the angels, which 
through grace is not only made lord of the world as God is, but even 
similar to God and very God, something none of the angels has attained 
or could attain. Why wonder then if theologians decide that humanity 
should be given the name ‘world, if even the name ‘God’ seems fitting? 
Why, indeed, wonder if the human body is called ‘world, if its head can 
undoubtedly be called God? For God is the head of the world, and Christ 
the head of the church.”8 


This is a radical “Christian humanism” that stands on par with Hildegard of 
Bingen or Bernard Silvestris.“4 For Godfrey of Saint Victor, philosophy need 
not waste time marveling over the categories or the ideas. The human being, 
body and mind, is the world within the world that brings God into the world. 
Studying the wealth of natural and divine analogies teeming within the total 
human phenomenon is the principal theme of philosophy. But as we will 
see, the onus is such that theology and philosophy, while cognizant of their 
differences, must become partners in this task. 

In the final book of the Microcosmus, the person of divine Charity appears. 
Among other things, Charity praises the dignity of human nature. “Behold your- 
self, a world,” she sings, “which we have fashioned into naturalia, according 
to philosophers; behold yourself, a world, which we have brought forth into 
gratuita, according to theologians—for as we have demonstrated, you are the 
microcosmos, the eternal dwelling place of God” Since the human belongs 


72 Microcosmus 1.76—77; (ed.) Delhaye, 89-90. 

73 Microcosmus 2.79; (ed.) Delhaye, 92: “Ecce quanta dignitas hominis super angelum, qua 
per gratiam factus est non solum dominus mundi ut deus sed etiam similis deo et deus, 
quod nulli unquam angelorum contigit aut continget. Quid ergo mirum si eum mundi 
nomine theologus appellandum censuit quem etiam dei nomine non indignum uidet? 
Quid, inquam, mirum si corpus eius mundum uocauit, cuius capud deum uocare non 
dubitauit? Capud enim mundi deus, capud ecclesiae christus." See further ibid. 3.236—239; 
(ed.) Delhaye, 258-261. 

74 Delhaye, Le Microcosmus: Étude théologique, 93. 

75 Microcosmus 3.236; (ed.) Delhaye, 258: “Ecce te mundo, secundum phylosophum, config- 
urauimus in naturalibus, ecce te mundo, secundum theologum, protulimus in gratuitis, 
dum te microcosmum, id est habitationem dei eternam demonstrauimus.” 
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to nature and grace, the human is the site for integrating philosophy and the- 
ology. Given the Victorine interest in love, it is not surprising that Godfrey 
turns to divine charity in order to harmonize the two realms and the two disci- 
plines. According to Charity, love leads from naturalia to spiritualia, and from 
the corporeal world (the megacosmos) to the spiritual world (the microcos- 
mos).76 Godfrey lists a series of vivid metaphors for love's unique operations 
of restoration, reconciliation, and transformation. Central to his argument 
is the conviction that these are not disembodied spiritual activities; rather, 
their power stems from the union of nature and grace that ordered love pro- 
vides. 

In the first place, love belongs to naturalia. Love is an innate affection 
of the soul that through reason learns to love the good. But natural love is 
easily disordered, until formed by the advent of grace.” Such graced but still 
natural love, the “ordered love of one’s flesh and oneself” (ordinatus amor carnis 
sue et suimet), is absolutely necessary for the health of every human soul. 
Training in proper loves wards off illicit sexuality, according to Godfrey, but 
more importantly, expels spiritual distractions and prevents failures of virtue. 
As divine Charity teaches: 


Ordered love does not eliminate the natural love of one’s flesh and one- 
self, but assists it. Upon its entry, by some marvelous conjugal union, all 
the activities of nature are restored to order, such that, as nature and 
grace agree in harmony, one can hardly distinguish the activity of one 
from the other. Most of all, ordered love of the flesh coordinates the five 
fleshly senses together so that one cannot easily discern the work of each, 
whether it is nature or grace or rather both of them, even to the point that 
nature and grace are harmonized in one person, becoming a greater unity 
of nature and grace.7? 


76  Microcosmus 3.145; (ed.) Delhaye, 160-161. 

77 Microcosmus 2.141; (ed.) Delhaye, 155-156. On the social aspect of natural love (uinculum 
amoris or fedus amicitie), see ibid. 3174; (ed.) Delhaye, 193-194. 

78  Microcosmus 3169; (ed.) Delhaye, 188-189: “Porro naturalem carnis sue uel suimet amorem 
non eliminat sed adiuuat et, mirabili quodam federe societatis cum eo inito, omnia 
nature officia ad ordinem reuocat, ita ut consencientibus sibi inuicem natura et gratia, 
uix discernere queas inter earum officia. Et primum quinque sensus carnis plerumque sic 
componit ordinatus amor carnis ut non facile discerni possit officium earum, nature sit an 
gratie an potius utriusque, adeo sibi inuicem in uno homine consentiunt natura et gratia 
uel certe magis unum fiunt natura et gratia." 
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Godfrey explains that mundane physical activities like chewing, throwing, 
walking—but also cognitive acts like hoping or believing—become, once “in- 
formed” by love, vehicles of divine grace." Grace always makes room for 
nature's separate "dignity" But once nature is ordered to the good, it is already 
"intermingled" with grace. As grace further "nourishes" nature, nature becomes 
all the more itself.80 

For Godfrey, the philosophy performed by ratio naturalis is not a prepara- 
tory rudiment left behind once one enters the higher realm of theology. To be 
sure, philosophy taken as pure theory faces real limits, such as knowledge of 
the Trinity. But philosophy as ethical transformation through the practice of 
love—both spiritual love and physical love, harmonized by charity—this prac- 
tical philosophy can supersede the previous theoretical limits through myst- 
agogy, and truly love Wisdom. From this vantage we can fully appreciate the 
sophistication of Godfrey's rhetorical strategy. He begins with an anthropolog- 
ical exegesis of the creation of the cosmos, but consummates it with a per- 
sonal visit from embodied Charity. The divine donation of charity at the end 
of Microcosmus transforms his initially philosophical investigation of naturalia 
into something more profound. That is to say, any philosophy that advances to 
the spiritual exercise of ordered love retains its proper domain, the naturalia 
of human being. Yet as that natural domain is illuminated by another, that of 
grace, philosophy's scope accordingly grows to accommodate the divine des- 
tiny of the human microcosmos. Godfrey discovers that philosophy's natural 
desire for wisdom is enlarged extrinsically by charity, by Wisdom itself. 

What room is there for philosophy, then, in the life of an Augustinian canon 
at Saint Victor? Godfrey eventually finds his solution in the complementary 
ordering of nature and grace, of human desire and divine charity. Philosophy 
does authentically possess its independent authority grounded upon naturalia, 
as Speer has argued regarding the School of Chartres. What distinguishes God- 
frey's Victorine approach, however, is that his notions of nature, world, and 
cosmos—and of human dignity—are not postulates that secure philosophy's 
disciplinary autonomy from theology. As we have seen, this leads toward the 
objectification of wisdom and the collapse of spiritual exercises into theoret- 
ical doctrines. Rather, for Godfrey, nature provides a point of departure for a 
more profound reconciliation of philosophy and theology, one that takes place 
within the larger project of moral transformation through caritas. 


79  Microcosmus 3.169; (ed.) Delhaye, 189-190. 
80  Microcosmus 1.62; (ed.) Delhaye, 78. 
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Achard's greatest work is his treatise on Trinity and creation, De unitate Dei et 
pluralitate creaturarum. It is arguably not only the premiere work of Victorine 
philosophy, but as Mohammad Ilkhani suggests, “one of the most important 
[works] of the 12th century” as a whole.?! For Emmanuel Martineau, the spec- 
ulative power of De unitate merits recognition not only as a classic of Victorine 
literature and medieval theology, but as the first stirring of phenomenology 
in western philosophy.?? Achard’s audacious thesis in De unitate—challenging 
the orthodoxy of his day as much as ours—is that God is perfect plurality, 
indeed the original plurality, such that all difference and multiplicity among 
creatures stems from God's initial difference. That is, Achard makes the dis- 
armingly modern (or rather postmodern) argument that God is not a homo- 
geneous identity, but a harmonious plurality, an infinite multiverse of all pos- 
sible forms pulsing with immeasurable beauty? The English canon clearly 
absorbed the teachings of some contemporaries, particularly the Parisian mas- 
ter Thierry of Chartres, who in the 1130s and 40s pioneered a Trinitarian reading 
of Boethian number theory. Achard echoes other great medieval theologians, 
from Anselm of Canterbury and John Scotus Eriugena to the Renaissance car- 
dinal Nicholas of Cusa, another enthusiastic student of Thierry.84 Yet the par- 
ticular grandeur of Achard's philosophical vision, only recently rediscovered by 
historians, remains inimitably his own.85 


81 Mohammad Ilkhani, La philosophie de la création chez Achard de Saint-Victor (Brussels: 
1999), 26; cf. ibid. 22-23, 107. Ilkhani's excellent monograph has the rare virtue of reading 
Achard’s sermons and De unitate together. While it deserves greater attention than I can 
indulge here, I will direct readers to his analyses wherever possible. 

82 Emmanuel Martineau (ed.), L’Unité de Dieu et la pluralité de créatures (Saint-Lambert des 
Bois: 1987), 7, 11, 24. 

83  Ilkhani examines Achard's doctrine of pluralities in God at length in La philosophie de la 
création, 109-160. 

84 See David Albertson, “The Beauty of the Trinity: Achard of St. Victor as a Forgotten 
Precursor of Nicholas of Cusa,’ in Mitteilungen und Forschungsbeiträge der Cusanus- 
Gesellschaft, Band 34. Akten des Forschungskolloquiums in Freising vom 8. bis n. November 
2012, (ed.) Walter Andreas Euler (Trier: 2016), 3-20. 

85 Achard’s treatise was cited by John of Cornwall and John Leland, but then considered 
lost until Marie-Thérèse d' Alverny discovered a manuscript in Padua that appeared to be 
Achard's book. See M.-T. d’ Alverny, “Achard de Saint-Victor, De Trinitate—De unitate et 
pluralitate creaturarum," Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 21 (1954): 299-306. 
In 1987, Martineau transcribed the manuscript and provided a French translation, and in 
2001, Feiss published an English translation. For more philological details, see Martineau, 
L'Unité de Dieu, 12-17. 
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Achard's De unitate falls into two parts, the first more theological, on the 
Trinity, and the second more philosophical, on the cosmos—although he 
would surely reject any sharp divisions between the disciplines.8* Achard ap- 
proaches the divine Trinity by asking: What is the origin of the multiplicity (plu- 
ralitas) we encounter in the created universe? It cannot come from creatures 
themselves, since perfect multiplicity is inseparable from pure unity. Therefore 
both must exist together in God. This divine harmony of unity and plurality 
would not only be a “beauty without measure" (pulchritudo immensa), but cru- 
cially, would exceed the beauty of unity alone.®’ In order to think a divine 
plurality equal to divine unity, Achard explores a theology of pure equality.5? 
The remainder of De unitate's first part unfolds his mathematical definition of 
the Trinity: unity, equality of unity, and the equality of unity and equality.8° 

To date, this first part of Deunitate on the mathematical Trinity has received 
the most attention.?? In what follows we will focus instead on the second 


86 What I call the first and second parts of De unitate do not exactly correspond to Books 1 
and 2 of the text. See my analytical outline appended below. By contrast, Ilkhani analyzes 
De unitate in terms of philosophical topoi as follows (see La philosophie de la création, 12— 
13): (1) unity and plurality, 11-36; (2) creation and eternal reasons, 1.37—42; (3) intellectual 
forms, 1.43—50; (4) formal reasons, 2.117; (5) causal-final reasons, 2.17—21. But this ignores 
Achard's evident theological and Trinitarian concerns. 

87 Achard of Saint Victor, Unitate 1.5—6; (ed.) Martineau, 72-74. 

88 Thierry of Chartres invented a theology of equalitas two decades before Achard, which 
would be developed further by Nicholas of Cusa. See Werner Beierwaltes, "Einheit und 
Gleichheit. Eine Fragestellung im Platonismus von Chartres und ihre Rezeption durch 
Nicolaus Cusanus,” in Denken des Einen: Studien zur Neuplatonischen Philosophie und ihre 
Wirkungsgeschichte (Frankfurt am Main: 1985), 365-384. Thierry specifically links beauty 
and equality in his commentary on Boethius' Institutio arithmetica, an important text 
recently discovered by Irene Caiazzo. See Thierry of Chartres, Super Arithmeticam 1.32 
(131431317), in Irene Caiazzo, (ed.), The Commentary on the De arithmetica of Boethius 
(Toronto: 2015), 149. 

89 Unitate 1.17—23; (ed.) Martineau, 90-96. As Martineau observes, Achard's arguments for 
the mathematical Trinity in 118-20 allude to several passages in Boethius's arithmetic 
(L'Unité de Dieu, 211-212). A partial list would include Boethius, Institutio arithmetica 
1.3, (ed.) Jean-Yves Guillaumin, Institution Arithmétique (Paris: 2002), 12; ibid. 1.9, (ed.) 
Guillaumin, 16—19; ibid. 1.32, (ed.) Guillaumin, 66-67; and ibid. 2.4—5, (ed.) Guillaumin, 
88-92. Achard's use ofthe Boethian quadrivium is a topic that merits further research. See 
eg. Ilkhani, La philosophie de la création, 122-130. Achard may well have been influenced 
by Thierry of Chartres's Arithmetica commentary. 

90 On Achard's Trinitarian theology in De unitate, see Hugh Feiss, "Victorines on the Trinity,” 
in this volume; idem, “Toward a Triune Metaphysics,’ in the proceedings of the colloquium 
“Interprétations du De unitate Dei et pluralitate creaturarum d' Achard de Saint-Victor, 
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part, Achard's philosophy of creation.?! Achard was certainly more influenced 
by the Christian Neoplatonism of Augustine and Boethius than by Aristotle's 
ontology. Although he sometimes refers to substance and being, he prefers 
to begin with pluralitas, or difference. Likewise, Achard discusses causality 
at length, but focuses on the inconceivable variety of eternal causes in God's 
mind, not the mechanism of natural causation. Instead of these, Achard opts 
for an alternative philosophical category to link God and world: the category 
of number, and more precisely, the beauty of mathematical harmonies and 
measures, including the raw beauty of immensity. 


44 The Philosopher and Divine Reason 

What does it mean to philosophize, according to the second abbot of Saint Vic- 
tor? Unlike Hugh, Richard, and Godfrey, Achard spends little time discussing 
his method in De unitate. We can infer some valuable insights from his passing 
remarks about the operations of reason, necessary demonstration, and his use 
of coordinated disciplines. Echoing Anselm of Canterbury, Achard states that 
because the beauty of God's threefold equality is the maximally conceivable 
beauty, it is also maximally "fitting" (summae illius convenientiae) that the Trin- 
ity thus exist.9? Its very beauty confirms its necessity. In a key passage, Achard 
confirms his Anselmian methods. While reason can “prove” (ratio comprobavit) 
that the highest unity is in God, it can only accept God's plurality (as Trinity) 
through faith.9? Then reason faces a second task: to discover whether it can 
reach the same conclusions already affirmed by faith. When Achard investi- 
gates arguments for divine plurality, he discovers “necessary reasons."?^ 


Avranches/La Lucerne d' Outremer/Caen, 9 et 10 Avril, 2015, (eds.), Gilles Olivo, Pasquale 
Porro, and Vincent Carraud (Turnhout: Forthcoming); and David Albertson, “Achard of 
St. Victor (d. 171) and the Eclipse of the Arithmetic Model of the Trinity" Traditio 67 
(2012): 101-144. On the theology of Achard's sermons (but not De unitate, which remained 
undiscovered), see Jean Chátillon, Théologie, spiritualité et métaphysique dans l'oeuvre 
oratoire d' Achard de Saint Victor (Paris: 1969). 

91  Seeespecially Ilkhani, La philosophie de la création; as well as Pascal Massie, "The Meta- 
physics of Primary Plurality in Achard of Saint Victor,” Saint Anselm Journal 5/2 (2008): 
15-18; and Emmanuel Martineau, “L’ ontologie de la spécificité, Revue philosophique de la 
France et de l'Étranger 184 (1994): 337-349. 

92  Unitate1.5; (ed.) Martineau, 74. 

93 Unitate 1.9; (ed.) Martineau, 76. Ilkhani remarks that while Achard's methods may be 
Anselmian, his results are an “audacious syncretism" of Seneca, Augustine, Boethius, 
Chalcidius, Eriugena, and Thierry of Chartres (La philosophie de la création, 357). 

94 ^... necessariis inventa assertionibus ...” Unitate 112; (ed.) Martineau, 80. On faith and 
reason in Achard's method, see Ilkhani, La philosophie de la création, 27-59. 
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Normal episodes of philosophical reasoning operate in a manner similar 
to this maximal instance. Reason discovers “necessary and manifest reasons” 
(rationes necessariae et manifestae) for the tripartite structure of forms, causes, 
and modes in the cosmos.% When particular reasoners fail, the light of reason 
persists in the darkness as a divine gift.?6 Reason suggests (suadere) that odd 
numbers are more divine than even. Reason shows (monstrare) that perfect 
equality begins with the number three, not four. Reason proves (probare) the 
infinite divisibility of quantities. Reason grasps (deprehendere) infinities better 
than the bodily senses can.?? Such examples already suggest a pattern: reason 
is strongest when it handles mathematical concepts of number. For Achard 
this characteristic of rational enquiry is no accident, and one to be considered 
further below. 

Two other aspects of Achard's method are not uncommon in Christian 
Platonism. First, perfect reason is none other than God's reason. The practice 
of philosophy, the search for necessary arguments, is above all a participation 
in divine reason and divine necessity. God is reason itself and does nothing 
unreasonable—not as an external constraint, but as an expression of God's 
native perfection.%® Second, therefore, God possesses internally a plurality of 
ideas or forms, the eternal reasons.?? Achard writes that divine Wisdom is “one,” 
but also “multiplex,” an “impenetrable and infinite multitude.”!° God's infinite 
power generates an unceasing stream of discrete virtual forms. Some accord 
with created nature, and some are unimaginable in natural terms. Here there is 


95 Unitate 1.41; (ed.) Martineau, 110. Martineau provides tables of Achard’s triads associated 
with forms, causes, and modes in L’ Unité de Dieu, 58-59. 

96 Unitate 2.18; (ed.) Martineau, 190. 

97 See respectively Unitate 1.18 (ed. Martineau, 90), 1.20 (ed., 92), and 1.48 (ed., 130-132). 

98 Unitate 2.17; (ed.) Martineau, 182-184; cf. ibid. 2.11; (ed.), 170. 

99 Unitate 1.40; (ed.) Martineau, uo. Achard briefly explores how the eternal reasons are 
related to the problem of universals. See ibid. 2.8; (ed.), 160-162. A major motivation 
for Achard’s doctrine must have been Augustine's famous discussion of the Platonic 
ideas in Quaestio 46 (De ideis) of De diversis quaestionibus ad Simplicianum LXXXIII, 
CCL 44A, (ed.) Almut Mutzenbecher (Turnhout: 1975), 70-73. For an English translation 
and discussion of the work's sources and influence, see Stephen Gersh, Middle Platonism 
and Neoplatonism: The Latin Tradition, vol. 1 (Notre Dame, IN: 1986), 403-413. Thierry of 
Chartres also commented extensively on the plurality of ideas in the divine mind. See 
eg. Tractatus de sex dierum operibus 42, (ed.) Haring, 572—573; Commentum super Boethii 
librum De Trinitate 2.64-66, (ed.) Häring, 88; and Lectiones in Boethii librum De Trinitate 
2.42—46, (ed.) Häring, 168-170. 

100 Unitate 2.18; (ed.) Martineau, 186-188. Achard alludes here to Wisdom 7:22, Wisdom 7:27, 
and Ephesians 3:10. 
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only one moon; there one finds infinite moons. Here the sky is round; there it is 
also triangular, square, and pentagonal: every infinite dimensional possibility. 
A beautiful thing here is twice, thrice, up to infinite degrees greater in beauty, 
so that the beauty of a single eternal reason exceeds the beauty of the entire 
material cosmos. Achard seems to envision God’s mind as a kind of virtual 
multiverse, rippling with chasms of unmeasurable splendor. 

This mind-bending account of reason’s eternal origin in God begins to sug- 
gest what philosophy meant for the Victorine abbot. To philosophize is to par- 
ticipate in the wonder of divine Wisdom, tracing the depths of the Trinity— 
perfect Plurality—through the infinity of reasons into their mundane refrac- 
tions. The philosopher's peculiar joy is to contemplate what Achard calls the 
“disseminating” (distribuire) of God’s eternal reasons as they ramify through- 
out the created order.!°2 His emphasis on the beauty of difference stems from 
this insistence that every creaturely detail be held up against the vast mirror of 
infinite possibility, and in that shimmer of virtuality, be cherished all the more 
for its unique singularity. 


4.2 Eternal Forms and Eternal Causes 

Achard divides eternal reasons into three kinds. Creation can be thought 
through formal or exemplary causes; through final causes; or through “explica- 
tive” or unfolding causes (explicatrices causae). For short, he calls them forms, 
causes, and modes.!?? After defining these three ranks of eternal reasons, 
Achard apparently planned to discuss each in turn, but our text only completes 
the first two expositions on forms and causes.!?^ Eternal forms exist in the mind 
of God. They are intellectual, not actual, so they exist as known, not as made. 


101 Unitate 1.45; (ed.) Martineau, 16-118. 

102 Unitate 2.18; (ed.) Martineau, 186. 

103 Unitate 1.39; (ed.) Martineau, 108. Cf. ibid. 1.42 (ed. 112) and ibid. 2.19 (ed. 192). Cf. Thierry 
of Chartres, Tractatus de sex dierum operibus 3, (ed.) Háring 556-557. The meaning of 
Achard's explicatrices causae remains unclear. See especially Ilkhani, Za philosophie de 
la création, 285-303. Martineau (L'Unité de Dieu, 212—214) suggests some useful parallels 
from Augustine. But as Ilkhani suggests, we should rather look to Thierry of Chartres's 
doctrine of explicatio (La philosophie de la création, 295-296). See Lectiones in Boethii 
librum De Trinitate 2.413, (ed.) Haring 155-158; cf. Thomas P. McTighe, “A Neglected 
Feature of Neoplatonic Metaphysics,’ in Christian Spirituality and the Culture of Modernity: 
The Thought of Louis Dupré, (eds.) Peter Casarella and George P. Schner (Grand Rapids: 
1998), 27-49. 

104 See the analytical outline provided in the appendix below. Since the sole manuscript of 
De unitate ends here, the lack of a final section on modes leads us to suspect that the text 
may be incomplete, either left unfinished by Achard or later reduced by a copyist. 
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They are immutable in God's understanding, but mutable in ours.!°> Eternal 
forms help us to think God’s inconceivable generosity (indulgentia) by imagin- 
ing the infinite scale of divine Wisdom that preceded the creation of the world. 
According to Achard, in every possible dimension of thought (in each of the 
Aristotelian categories), God dis-posed an eternal multiverse from which the 
temporal creation was contingently com-posed.106 

Achard's chief priority in the second part of De unitate is to prove a contro- 
versial point about these eternal forms. He insists that they do not abide as an 
indistinct unity in God's Wisdom, but rather must be a countable plurality of 
eternally distinct forms, indeed an infinite distinction of forms that exhausts 
every possibility. To sharpen the point, Achard states on several occasions that 
the totality of created forms is, mysteriously, the “same number” (numero idem) 
as that of eternal forms.!°? What appears to be a finite set of embodied forms 
in the universe in fact flows out of the countless infinity of eternal forms in 
God's mind. As he is fond of stating, the plurality of forms "there" (ibi) must 
somehow correspond numerically to the plurality of forms “here” (hic). That 
is to say: in an ultimate, unsurpassable way, God's mind remains amenable to 
number, even if infinite number. 

Of course this doctrine leads Achard straight to the problem of the One and 
the Many. How can one actual moon here be the “same number" as an infinity 
of virtual moons there? Yet the English abbot is undeterred. If the eternal forms 
were indistinct, he reasons, then nothing could be known distinctly; if one 
knew anything of God, one would know everything as God does.!?? On the 
other hand, if the eternal forms were of different number than temporal forms, 
then God's Wisdom would not know creation perfectly. According to Achard, 
we must maintain both that the eternal forms are truly distinct, a multitude 
in eternity and not only in time, and also that they are distinct in the forms 
themselves, not only in things formed.!?? This is the riddle that Achard poses 
for himself. As we will see in the final section below, it is partially resolved by 
his doctrine of number. 

Now Achard also maintains that without suspending the forms' eternal dis- 
tinction, our reason requires that they be gathered in a single, superior exem- 
plar: the reason of God, God's Word or Wisdom. God's Word is the forma 


105 Unitate 1.49—50; (ed.) Martineau, 132-134. 

106 Unitate 1.43; (ed.) Martineau, 114. 

107 Unitate 1.46; (ed.) Martineau, 120. 

108  Unitate 1.44; (ed.) Martineau, 116; cf. ibid. 2.3, (ed.), 142-144. 
109 Unitate 2.4; (ed.) Martineau, 148. 
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that performs the activity of formatio intellectualis, eternally generating infi- 
nite forms.!° The divine Word as eternal Ur-Form is “not unformed, but of 
supreme formal beauty, though not formed” by another form." Ever the Vic- 
torine, Achard arrives at this philosophical conclusion through an extended 
exegesis of the prologue to the Gospel of John.!? If the forms’ distinction comes 
through the Son, the forms’ interconnection comes through the Spirit.!? The 
Trinity gives our knowledge of eternal forms coherence and truth." Like other 
medieval Christian Platonists, Achard uses Seneca’s distinction between form 
as transcendent idea and as immanent eidos. The Word is the exemplar of the 
eternal forms there (idea), but also temporal forms here (eidos). While the Word 
and eternal forms share a common mode (and numerical identity), the eternal 
forms and temporal forms share a common substance (and another numerical 
identity).!5 Ultimately Achard struggles with the difficulty of naming the unity 
of Word, idea, and eidos in satisfactory terms. The abbot cautions that here phi- 
losophy confronts the mystery of the Incarnation.!!6 

Achard's account of eternal causes is more straightforward. He grants that 
they resemble eternal forms and eternal modes, since they are all merely three 
aspects of God's mind.!7 Just as God is reason itself, God is causation itself, a 
cause that contains God's will but is co-eternal with God.!? God is the most 
general cause that contains and is "distributed through" an infinite network 
of special causes.!? God's works have three ultimate causes: God, nature (the 
creation of the world), and grace (the redemption of humanity).!2° 


110 Unitate 2.3; (ed.) Martineau, 140. 

111 Unitate 2.14; (ed.) Martineau, 174: *... non informis, sed summe formosa, non tamen 
formata ..." 

112 Unitate 2.1—2; (ed.) Martineau, 136-140. 

113 Unitate 2.4; (ed.) Martineau, 148; cf. ibid. 2.10, (ed.), 166-168. 

114 Unitate 2.9-1; (ed.) Martineau, 162-170. 

115 Unitate 2.13, 2.15; (ed.) Martineau, 172, 178. See Irene Caiazzo, "Sur la distinction Sénéchi- 
enne idea/idos au x11e siècle,” Chóra: Revue d'études anciennes et médiévales 3-4 (2005- 
2006): 113-115; and Martineau, L’ Unité de Dieu, 241-251. 

116 Unitate 2.14; (ed.) Martineau, 174-178. 

117 Unitate 2.19; (ed.) Martineau, 190-192. 

118 Unitate 2.17; (ed.) Martineau, 184. 

119 Unitate 2.18; (ed.) Martineau, 186. Cf. ibid. 1.38; (ed.), 108. 

120 Unitate 2.20; (ed.) Martineau, 192. As Achard explains, works caused by grace can be 
analyzed further into causes of merit (or judicial causes) and causes of action (or final 


causes). 
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4-3 Number and the Mind of God 
In the first part of De unitate, Achard follows Thierry of Chartres's example 
by applying the mathematical vocabulary of the quadrivium to the Trinity.?! 
But Achard also finds numbers and figures useful for his philosophical delib- 
erations in the treatise's second part. We noted that Achard insists repeat- 
edly on the numerical identity of finite, temporal forms and infinite, eternal 
forms—indeed not only infinite but infinite degrees of infinity. This forces 
Achard to face the ancient Platonist aporia of how to mediate immanence 
and transcendence. His recourse to divine ideas, to the mind of God, and to 
God's Word or Wisdom uses classical solutions to solve the problem. When 
he turns to number, however, Achard takes the road less traveled. The pur- 
suit of a mathematical mediation of lower forms and higher forms is histor- 
ically associated with the Neopythagoreanism of Nicomachus of Gerasa and 
Iamblichus of Chalcis in Greek Neoplatonism, and with the young Augus- 
tine and Boethius in Latin Christian Neoplatonism. These final passages in 
Achard of Saint Victor's De unitate represent the most significant development 
in Christian Neopythagoreanism between Thierry of Chartres and Nicholas of 
Cusa.22 

In the first place, why does Achard feel he must subscribe to the numerical 
identity of forms? To begin with, God understands things rationally and hence 
according to number. The divine ideas that God possesses eternally must not 
only include substance, but also quantities, numbers, places, and times.!?3 If 
temporal forms differed in number from eternal forms in God's mind, Achard 
reasons, then God would not immediately (per seipsum) grasp the creation, but 
would depend on mediation (per medium). God could not use his own *eye"— 
the totality of eternal forms—to see the world, but would rather require an 
optical correction before approaching the created cosmos. Since this is absurd, 
itis easier to accept—indeed, vital to affirm—that the mundane forms (in actu) 
and eternal forms (in intellectu Dei) are the “same in number" (numero idem).?^ 


121 By comparison to other readers of Thierry, Achard's mathematical Trinity elevates musica 
over the other three quadrivial sciences. See Albertson, “Achard of St. Victor as Forgotten 
Precursor.” 

122 Ilkhani underscores the eccentricity of Achard’s enthusiasm for mathematics in the 12th 
century, paralleled only by Thierry of Chartres (La philosophie de la création, 361-362). 
See further David Albertson, Mathematical Theologies: Nicholas of Cusa and the Legacy of 
Thierry of Chartres (New York: 2014). 

123 Unitate 1.43; (ed.) Martineau, 114. 

124  Unitate 1.46; (ed.) Martineau, 120. 
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Achard seems to realize that this is not an obvious position to take, and so 
he considers some plausible objections. First, how can finite forms be the same 
number as infinite forms? Achard reminds the reader that temporal forms are 
quite different from eternal forms. When forms are embedded in matter, any 
succession of forms generates an alteration in numerical quantity. But when 
forms are pure understanding (and God’s understanding, no less), this rule 
is suspended: “Simultaneously—something that cannot occur in creatures— 
there the same thing is a certain thing numerically one and a certain thing 
numerically other; indeed, things can be numerically as many as God can make 
them—that is, numerically infinite—and nevertheless in all these there is that 
certain thing that is numerically one ..."25 Freed from bodies, forms can be 
both one and many at the same time. Thus a finite number of forms here and 
an infinite number of forms there can indeed be the same in number. In other 
words, the infinite diversity expressed by each eternal form is a virtual infinity, 
whose multiplicity does not preclude it from remaining numerically one.!26 
So long as one respects the fundamental difference between actual existence 
and intellectual existence, the forms are identical both in substance and in 
quantity.127 

To defend his position Achard returns to the theological aesthetics of De 
unitate’s first part. Just as the beauty of the Trinity appeared through plurality, 
so the plurality of creation in the eternal forms is the source of its splendor. In 
both cases, beauty arises through number, from the harmonious reconciliation 
of the Many and the One, or the infinite and the singular. Whether looking at 
the entire cosmos, or a single grain, God always sees “inestimable magnitude” 
in every finite particular, and for that very reason, “inestimable beauty"28 Each 
infinitesimal part is as great as the whole, and shines with its own splendor; 
yet every immense whole is built from an infinity of beautiful parts. “As all 
the quantities of the parts flow together into the one quantity of the whole,” 


125  Unitate 1.48; (ed.) Martineau, 123; trans. Feiss, 420: "Simul ergo, quod in creaturis fieri 
nequit, res eadem ibi est res quaedam numero una et res quaedam numero altera, imo 
res numero tot quot vere ea[s] Deus facere potest, id est numero infinitae, et in omnibus 
tamen ipsa eadem ibi est res quaedam numero una...” 

126  Unitate 1.48; (ed.) Martineau, 126. 

127  Unitate 1.48; (ed.) Martineau, 128. Cf. ibid. 1.49—50; (ed.), 132-134. 

128  Unitate 1.48; (ed.) Martineau, 130: “... inaestimabilem videt tam magnitudinem quam 
pulchritudinem" The connection between magnitude and beauty is slightly stronger than 
Feiss's translation suggests (“he sees inestimable magnitude and beauty ...": trans. Feiss, 
424). 
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Achard writes, “so also the beauties of all converge in the one beauty of the 
whole, in which ... a single joining together in the whole is much more beauti- 
ful yet.”!29 

In passages like these Achard models what for him is the heart of philosoph- 
ical contemplation: wonder-filled delight in the face of overwhelming beauty, 
and more precisely, the beauty of harmonious plurality, inflected through num- 
ber and quantity. The greatest wonder—and the highest philosophical act— 
would be to view the infinite number of all beauties as one singular beauty, not 
as a composite or abstract whole, but as a dynamic network (connexio) that 
preserves each discrete individual in its glorious singularity. But for Achard, to 
encompass this infinite nexus in one simple glance (intuitus) is the sole privi- 
lege of the “divine eye" (oculus divinus).130 

God alone beholds the full beauty of the virtual multiverse of forms, 
immense and inestimable to all, save God, the only one capable of measur- 
ing its expanse. As we have seen, however, Achard always thinks of plurality's 
beauty in mathematical terms, in the quadrivial language of number and quan- 
tity. If God alone sees the fullness of beauty, if God alone measures its immen- 
sity, then only God enumerates the infinite network of singularities. Only God 
knows that hidden number of eternal forms that abides across time and eter- 
nity. For Achard, then, God is not only the fount of number in the Trinity, as 
unity, equality of unity, and equality of equality. God is also the only mind who 
can think the numerical identity of here and there. In a word, God is the perfect 
arithmetician. 

Achard builds upon this nascent mathematical theology when he consid- 
ers another objection. It is a basic premise of the abbot's doctrine of divine 
ideas that distinctions among things flow from distinctions among eternal rea- 
sons, not the other way around. But what accounts for that original, primal 
distinction among the divine ideas that makes them a differentiated plurality 
in the first place?!?! Achard answers that God's eternal reasons have always, 
from eternity, possessed number. In order to explain how God's mind thinks 
number, Achard makes three powerful arguments. Unlike Augustine, Boethius, 
or Thierry of Chartres, however, Achard does his readers the additional service 


129 Unitate 1.48; (ed.) Martineau, 130; trans. Feiss 425: “... omnes quantitates partium in unam 
totius confluunt quantitatem, sic et pulchritudines omnium in unam totius conveniunt 
pulchritudinem in qua ... multo tamen pulchrior est quae in toto consistit una com- 
pages.” 

130 Unitate 1.48; (ed.) Martineau, 130-132. 

131 Unitate 2.4; (ed.) Martineau, 148. 
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of compiling a scrupulous list of authorities, making these chapters a tidy 
compendium of Christian Pythagoreanism. 


(1) If there is number in God, it is thought by the eternal reasons in God's 
mind. These reasons derive their distinction and plurality from number, 
but since they are themselves unsurpassable and eternal, they effectively 
number themselves. This uncreated, intrinsic number is a higher order 
of intellectual numbers (“numerable numbers”) that are subsequently 
reflected into a lower register of numbers (“numbers by which one num- 
bers”), namely “traces” of those higher numbers, and these in turn gov- 
ern bodies and spirits. Achard correctly states that this doctrine appears 
in Boethius’s De Trinitate, and that here Boethius is following Augus- 
tine.182 

(2) As all things flow from eternal forms, all individuation flows from eter- 
nal numbers. Hence within God's mind, numbers exist as the “exemplars” 
and “first origins” of all creatures. Again, Achard rightly notes the lin- 
eage of this august doctrine, from Seneca’s Epistula 65 to Boethius’s Latin 
rendition of Nicomachus of Gerasa.!3? But Achard’s erudition is truly on 
display in the florilegium of Augustinian texts that follows. In his early 


132  Unitate 2.5, (ed.) Martineau 150; cf. ibid. 2.5, (ed.) 152. For possible sources in Augustine 
of Achard's numeri numerabiles in De unitate 2.5, see Martineau, L'Unité de Dieu, 228; 
but see also Boethius, Institutio arithmetica 1.20, (ed.) Guillaumin, 42-45; and Boethius, 
De Trinitate 3, (ed.) Claudio Moreschini, De Consolatione Philosophiae. Opuscula Theo- 
logica (Munich/Leipzig: 2005), 171-172. On degrees of number in Augustine, see Pierre 
Hadot, “‘Numerus intelligibilis infinite crescit, Augustin, Epistula 3.2,' in Miscellenea 
André Combes, 2 vols. (Rome: 1967-1968), 181-191; and Gerhart Ladner, The Idea of Reform: 
Its Impact on Christian Thought and Action in the Age of the Fathers (Cambridge: 1959), 
212—238, 449-462. 

133 Achard cites Seneca's letter verbatim in Unitate 2.12, (ed.) Martineau 170. “Haec exem- 
plaria rerum omnium deus intra se habet numerosque universorum, quae agenda sunt, 
ed modos mente conplexus est: plenus his figuris est, quas Plato ideas appellat, inmor- 
tales, immutabiles, infatigabiles." Seneca, Epistula 65 (7), (ed.) Richard M. Gummere, Ad 
Lucilium Epistulae Morales, vol. 4, (Loeb) 75 (Cambridge: 1917), 448. See further Klaus- 
Dieter Nothdurft, Studien zum Einfluss Senecas auf die Philosophie und Theologie des 
zwölften Jahrhunderts (Leiden: 1963). Boethius repeats a version of this doctrine from 
Nicomachus of Gerasa: “... hanc [arithmetica] ille huius mundanae molis conditor deus 
primam suae habuit ratiocinationis exemplar et ad hanc cuncta constituit quaecumque 
fabricante ratione per numeros adsignati ordinis inuenere concordiam ... Omnia quae- 
cumque a primaeua rerum natura constructa sunt numerorum uidentur ratione formata. 
Hoc enim fuit principale in animo conditoris exemplar" Boethius, Institutio arithmetica 
11, 1.2, (ed.) Guillaumin 8-9, 1; cf. Nicomachus of Gerasa, Introductio arithmetica 1.4.1, 
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Neopythagorean work, De musica, Augustine praises divine numbers. In 
De genesi ad litteram, he lauds the perfect number six and names the Cre- 
ator the “Number without number” (numerus sine numero). In De libero 
arbitrio, Augustine equates divine Number with divine Wisdom, and in 
De civitate dei, divine Wisdom contains an infinite manifold (multiplex) 
within itself154 

Eternal forms can be considered as eternal numbers, since they share the 
same properties: invariable, uncreated, eternal, true, and originary. The 
very concept of eternal numbers, however, contains fundamental propor- 
tions that give such numbers their respective distinction and precision. 
These proportions, the intrinsic identities or signatures of numbers, are 
of equal dignity as the numbers themselves. We can consider them either 
as reciprocal “connections” (connexiones) among numbers, or as more 
profound rationes that precede even number and quantity. “If all the intel- 
lectual proportions of numbers exist in the wisdom of God,” he reasons, 
“all the more certain is it that all the reasons of proportions which are 
themselves immutable are found there.”!95 


Achard thus traces the origins of mathematical form in God through four 


stages: from temporal numbers, to eternal numbers, to the intellectual propor- 


tions of those numbers, to the “immutable, universal reasons” (incommutabiles 


rationes universae) of those proportions. These latter “universal reasons” are 


no longer mathematical proportions per se, but rather are responsible for 


installing the original mathematizability of thought and being. These are pre- 


mathematical figures within divine Wisdom that ensure the original regularity, 


measurability, and numerability of the cosmos. Achard’s examples of such uni- 


134 


135 


(ed.) Richard Gottfried Hoche (Leipzig: 1866), 9. Similar ideas appear in Augustine, both 
in early Neopythagorean works and in De genesi ad litteram. On Augustine's possible 
links to Nicomachus, see Aimé Solignac, “Doxographies et manuels dans la formation 
dans le début du De ordine’ de saint Augustin,” Archives de Philosophie 20 (1957): 446— 
465. 

Unitate 2.5; (ed.) Martineau, 150-152. On Achard’s use of Augustine in these passages, 
see Martineau, L’ Unité de Dieu, 229-235. The best overview of number in Augustine is 
Christoph Horn, “Augustins Philosophie der Zahlen,” Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 40 
(1994): 389—415. Interestingly, Godfrey of Saint Victor also refers to this passage in De libero 
arbitrio in Preconium Augustini 157184, (ed.) Damon, 98-99. 

Unitate 2.5, (ed.) Martineau, 152: “Si autem in Dei sapientia intellectuales sunt numero- 
rum proportiones omnes, multo magis negari non poterit quin et ibi sint quas et incom- 
mutabiles esse constat universae proportionum rationes." 
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versal reasons include figures ( figurae), quantities, natures, and motions. Once 
again Achard is careful to base his Neopythagorean theology on Augustine’s 
authority. He cites several extended passages from De Trinitate that seem to 
address such figurae, and then adds his own commentary on the construction 
of mathematical objects from pure numbers.!?6 

Achard's remarkable De unitate Dei et pluralitate creaturarum promises to 
illuminate the unity of God and the plurality of creatures.!?? But what it delivers 
in fact is the reverse. The true philosopher, it turns out, grasps the beautiful 
plurality of God—beyond mere unity—in the mathematical Trinity. She grasps 
the marvelous unity (numero idem) of all beings—beyond mere difference—in 
God's eternal reasons. For Achard, the Victorine philosopher ought to respond 
with wonder at the matrix of formal order woven into the creation. Praise 
and gratitude, no less than contemplation, are at the center of philosophical 
practice. Knowledge of God received first as grace can be enjoyed a second 
time, when the philosopher retraces its necessity and his reason delights in 
the beauty of the demonstration. The entire project of thinking three planes of 
God's eternal reasons is a gambit to heighten one's gratitude for the splendor 
of every inch of the cosmos in all of its irreducible singularity. All of this 
entails that, as in Godfrey of Saint Victor, philosophy and theology, science 
and wisdom, are fundamentally indissociable in Achard's thought. The height 
of human reason is not autonomy, but a deepening participation in God's 
infinite reason. Achard makes the intriguing suggestion that as the mind excels 
in philosophy, it ascends to richer encounters with numbers, quantities, and 
figures, since number is the secret key to understanding the mind of God. 

Nevertheless, Achard's philosophy remains somewhat eccentric to the pri- 
orities we have seen in Hugh, Richard, and Godfrey. Unlike Godfrey, Achard 
never lauds the human being in De unitate as a special element in creation. 
Unlike other Victorines, Achard remarks only in passing in De unitate that 
moral transformation is central to the practice of philosophy. Still, he does con- 
cede that philosophical contemplation is so difficult that one must hope for 
divine assistance through grace and for the purity of heart that comes from 
spiritual exercises.13? Unlike his contemporaries in the School of Chartres and 
Godfrey of Saint Victor, Achard never relies upon a robust concept of natura 
to ground the causal regularity and necessity known in philosophy. Instead of 
viewing nature as a realm of secondary causation, safely cordoned off from 


136 See Unitate 2.6-7; (ed.) Martineau, 154-158. 
137 Note that this is a composite title: see Martineau, L’ Unité de Dieu, 46-52. 
138  Unitate 2.16; (ed.) Martineau, 182. 
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divine intervention for human philosophizing, Achard plants nature directly 
within the eternal causes of God’s mind. Nature is not a special, secularized 
space secured by God for autonomous inspection; it is simply one more mani- 
festation of divine Reason for the philosopher to explore.!?? 


5 Conclusion 


Heidegger faulted Christian theology for its complicity in reducing philosophy 
to metaphysics, and particularly for the suspect ontotheologies contributed by 
medieval philosophers after 1200. In an important essay, Jean-Luc Marion has 
argued that Thomas Aquinas's theology of being, at least, does not only escape 
this charge but overturns the metaphysical project from within. As Marion 
notes, one need not wait for postmodern critiques, since "an impoverishment 
of metaphysics by excess can occur at any moment in its history"^? We have 
examined some surprising instances of philosophy in the School of Saint Victor, 
in the last decades before the rediscovery of Aristotle, that perform the same 
feat. They not only represent a mode of philosophical practice that remained 
integrated within a transformative ethics, namely the Victorine rule of life. 
They also exceed the boundaries of what metaphysics can think, by refusing 
the separation of theology and philosophy and by apprehending creatures in 
horizons other than being, such as divine charity, divine beauty, or the infinite 
plurality of divine ideas. 

The examples of Achard and Godfrey of Saint Victor suggest two ways 
to exceed metaphysics in philosophy. Godfrey's philosophy belongs to what 
Kobusch calls the alternative “metaphysics” of Christian mystagogy. Divine 
charity for humankind so overwhelms the autonomy of nature that it gives 
nature, natural desire, and natural causation even more fully over to them- 
selves. This is why philosophy’s pursuit of wisdom, while possessing its own 
dignity, can never fully depart from theology’s pursuit of Wisdom. The natura 
that delineates the realm of philosophical activity has always been a gift of 
divine Love, and thus responsible to love and indeed expandable through love. 

Achard of Saint Victor belongs to Kobusch's other alternative, the “meta- 
physics" of Platonic henology. Achard's philosophy begins with the aesthetics 
of divine beauty, and only therein discovers how to approach beings through 


139 See Unitate 1.45; (ed.) Martineau, 116; and ibid. 1.48; (ed.), 126. 
140 Jean-Luc Marion, "Thomas Aquinas and Onto-theo-logy in Mystics: Presence and Aporia, 
(eds.) Michael Kessler and Christian Sheppard (Chicago: 2003), 66 (38-74). 
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number. But note how it is impossible for Achard’s ontology to devolve into 
a calculating ontotheology in Heidegger’s sense. Achard’s doctrine of number 
precedes his access to being. If eternal reasons, or eternal numbers, generate an 
infinite multiverse of possibility, then numerical measurement cannot become 
an alien category imposed by human technology that robs beings of their pri- 
mal mystery. Mathematics cannot corrupt philosophy into false metaphysics of 
reproducible objects. On the contrary, when number descends from the origi- 
nary Plurality—the mathematical Trinity—then the irreducible beauty of each 
ontic singularity is beheld in its infinity, each one mysteriously greater than the 
beauty of the whole. 


Appendix: Analytic Outline of Achard of Saint Victor's De unitate 
Dei et pluralitate creaturarum 


1.1-9 Prologue: On unity, plurality, and beauty 


Part One: The Trinity 

1.10-12 Prologue: On equality 

(A) Plurality in God 

1.13-16 Plurality of persons 

1.17-23 Unity, equality, and equality of equality 
(B) Names and properties 

1.24-25 Unity 

1.26-29 Equality 

1.30-36 Communion 


Part Two: The Creation 

1.37-42 Prologue: Eternal reasons as forms, causes, and modes 
(A) Eternal forms 

1.43-50 The beauty of infinite forms 


2.1-4 Distinction among eternal reasons 
2.5-8 Eternal numbers 
2.9-11 Eternal truths 


2.12-15 Idea and eidos 

2.16 Ethics of contemplation 
(B) Eternal causes 

2.17-19 God and eternal causation 
2.20-21 Two causes of God’s works 
(c) [Eternal modes: missing from text?] 


PART 4 


Prayer and the Christian Life 


CHAPTER 13 
The Victorines and the Medieval Liturgy* 


Margot E. Fassler 


1 Introduction 


The beginnings of what would eventually become the Abbey of Saint Victor 
on the left bank in Paris were said to have been initiated by Magister William 
of Champeaux.! Although Jean Jolivet, Constant Mews and others have begun 
to restore William’s reputation as a thinker, he has been known for centuries 
for his apparent inability to compete with his one-time student Peter Abelard.” 
In any case, the Abbey of Saint Victor began with close ties to the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame in Paris.? Many of the first Victorines were former cathedral 
canons, and the canons and masters at the cathedral school were well known 
to them. This relationship is crucial for understanding Victorine liturgical prac- 
tices, for they were adopted to a significant degree initially—both in regard to 
theMass and the Office—from the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Like other houses 
of 12th-century Augustinians, the canons of Saint Victor wished to infiltrate 
their mother church and reform the secular canons and their ways of life. In 


I dedicate this chapter to my friend and colleague, Professor Craig M. Wright, of the Depart- 
ment of Music, Yale University, upon the occasion of his retirement. 

1 Thenecrology and liturgy of Saint Victor never mention William of Champeaux. For a reeval- 
uation of 1108 as the date for its foundation, see Constant Mews, "William of Champeaux, 
the Foundation of St. Victor (Easter 1111), and the Chronology of Abelard's Early Career,” in 
Arts du langage et théologie aux confins des XIe et XIIe siècle: textes, maîtres, débats, (ed.) Irène 
Rosier-Catach (Turnhout, 2011), 83-104. 

2 Jean Jolivet, "Données sur Guillaume de Champeaux: dialectician et théologian" in L'abbaye 
parisienne de Saint-Victor au Moyen Âge, xttte colloque d'humanisme médiéval de Paris 
(19861988) (Paris-Turnhout: 1991), 239-251; Constant Mews, "Logica in the Service of Phi- 
losophy: William of Champeaux and his Influence," in Schrift, Schreiber, Schenker. Studien zur 
Abtei Sankt Viktor in Paris und de Viktorinen, (ed.) Rainer Berndt (Berlin: 2005), 77-17. 

3 Cédric Giraud, “L'école de Saint-Victor dans la première moitié du xtle siècle, entre école 

monastique et école cathédrale," and (with P. Stirnemann), “Le rayonnement de l'école de 

Saint-Victor. Manuscrits de la bibliothèque Mazarine, in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris. 

Influence et rayonnement du Moyen Áge à l'époque moderne. Actes du Colloque international 

du C.N.R.S. pour le neuvième centenaire de la fondation (1108-2008), (ed.) Dominique Poirel 

(Turnhout: 2010), 101-119 and 653-666. 
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contrast to the canons of Notre Dame, the Augustinians lived by a rule and were 
a community of ordained priests without personal property, without wives and 
concubines, and sleeping in common rooms and eating common meals. They 
cared intensely about scholarship and education, keeping their school open 
until the middle of the 12th century. Their library was among the greatest in 
this city of scholars and schools.* And they sought to restore the apostolic fer- 
vor of the early church in their liturgical celebrations. Hence the liturgy was 
central to their ideals as regular (or ruled) canons, as can be told from the great 
care they placed on developing and ordering it, commenting upon it, recording 
it, and composing new works for it, those new works and ceremonies providing 
certain differences in tone and sometimes in substance to the practices taken 
over from the cathedral. 

In the early 12th century, secular canons at the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
might have been present for liturgical practices at the cathedral on some major 
feast days, but frequently they were absent, with choral vicars standing in for 
them. The canons were men of the world with property to administer and lives 
to lead apart from the cathedral. But it was not so for the Augustinians of Saint 
Victor, who were determined to live a liturgical life in community, and by that 
practice make a statement about who they were as clergy, and more broadly 
about what clergy should be like to serve the church well. 

Because the evidence is uniquely abundant, the Victorine liturgy can be 
studied from many angles. This chapter begins by looking at some of the 
varied books. Subsequently I examine the cult of Saint Victor, with a view 
to both the Divine Office and the Mass liturgy and the ways in which the 
patron saint served to make a statement about the abbey, its history, and its 
purposes. Through this work some emphasis is placed on the Victorine Office, 
an understudied subject. I then trace out the roles of various monastic officers 
in the production of the liturgy and explore ways in which the Victorines were 
also skilled liturgical commentators. This topic leads to concluding study of 
the Victorine sequence, texts and music, perhaps the most innovative and 
influential aspect of Victorine liturgical productivity, a subject that has received 
the most attention from scholars in recent decades. 


4 Françoise Gasparri, “Bibliothèque et archives de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor de Paris au XIIe s.” 
Scriptorium 55 (2001): 275-284. 

5 Margot E. Fassler, Gothic Song: Victorine Sequences and Augustinian Reform in Twelfth-Century 
Paris, 2nd ed. (Notre Dame, IN: 2011), esp. 187-266. 
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2 Representative Liturgical Books 


Victorine liturgical books from the Middle Ages are relatively numerous. Some 
of the most important surviving books include those on the following list, 
chosen not only for their importance but also because several can be consulted 
online or have been prepared in modern critical editions.$ 


1. Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 14819 is a complicated incomplete 
compilation. It has two sections taken from two different graduals, the first and 
earlier of which is a fragment that begins in the midst of the week of Pentecost, 
ends with the 23rd Sunday after Pentecost, and is part of the first major copying 
campaign at the Abbey of Saint Victor in the mid 12th century. The second part 
of the book (beginning on f. 33) is a Kyriale that includes a sequentiary which 
is nearly complete, breaking off in the sequence “Vox sonora" for St. Katherine. 
This section of the manuscript dates from the third decade of the 13th century 
(online at Gallica). 


2. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 14452 is a gradual dating from 
around 1200; most of the sequentiary is later, however, and contemporary with 
that found in lat. 14819 (online at Gallica). 


3. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 14506 is the earliest copy of the 
Victorine Liber Ordinarius, an ordinal, dating from around 1200 (not online as 
of August 2017). 


4. Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, lat. 14816, a 13th-century Victorine 
antiphoner (not online, as of August 2017). 


5. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 1481, a breviary from the second 
half of the 13th century; the opening folios (1-79) and the end (565-585) were 
added in the 14th century. The Feast of Saint Victor begins on f. 430" (online at 
Gallica). 


6. Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 14281, a 13th-century lectionary 
from the Victorine church at Faronville (online at Gallica). Readings for the 


6 Fourier Bonnard, Histoire de l'Abbaye Royale de Saint-Victor (Paris: 1904), has an overview of 
Victorine manuscripts, 2, xxv-xxx, which includes a short section on liturgical books; Fassler, 
Gothic Song (2011), describes the early graduals and the ordinal in some detail. 
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feast of Saint Victor (BHL 8570): 138-142". This manuscript is the subject 
of a thesis by Karin Ganss, “Das Lectionar von Sancta Maria Magdalena in 
Faronville in der Viktoriner Handschrift Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale de 
France, lat. 14281. Historisch-Theologische Studie.” 


7. The Victorine Liber Ordinis, a customary, that includes many details about 
the liturgical life of the Abbey of Saint Victor. Edited by Luc Jocqué and Ludo 
Milis, Liber ordinis sancti victoris parisiensis. CCCM 61. Turnholt, 1984. 


8. For comparison to Victorine books, Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, 
112, an early 13-century noted missal from the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris (online at Gallica) and Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, lat. 15181 
and 15182, a noted breviary from the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris, dating 
from around 1300 (both manuscripts online at Gallica, and the breviary is also 
indexed by Susan Kidwell, with assistance from Charles Downey, on CANTUS). 


A ready comparison between the basic shape of the Victorine liturgy and the 
“parent” liturgy of the Cathedral of Notre Dame can be made through two 
roughly contemporary calendars, that found in lat. 14605, the Victorine ordinal, 
and that found in lat. 112, a missal from the Cathedral of Notre Dame (see 
Table 13.1 for the month of July).” Placed side by side even the first few days 
of January in the two calendars prove the dependency of Victorine practice on 
that of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Many of the saints are the same, often 
entered in precisely the same wording, and frequently assigned the same festal 
rank. The Victorines undoubtedly began with calendars from the cathedral 
when they set up their liturgy, and their calendar is “Parisian,” with many major 
local saints celebrated. But by the time these books were copied in the early 
13th century, differences had arisen as well, as can also be seen in the cursus for 
January. The Victorines have dropped many of the minor or three-lesson saints 
celebrated at the Cathedral and have introduced a few others as well. 

June and July are months ripe for comparison as many feasts of great impor- 
tance to the Victorines were celebrated then. On June 5th, the Victorines cel- 
ebrated the dedication of their church, a day consecrated to their own com- 
munity and its particular purposes. On June 17, the Victorines celebrated the 
Feast of the Reception of the Relics of Saint Victor, and as can be seen in the 


7 Paul Perdrizet, Le Calendrier Parisien (Paris: 1933) is a helpful guide when studying calendars 
from medieval Paris; invaluable as well is the Calendoscope, an online tool designed by 
L'Institut de Recherche et d'Histoire des Textes http://calendoscope.irht.cnrs.fr/ (accessed 
August 3, 2017). 
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TABLE 13.1 


Two early 13th century calendars for July 


Date Cathedral (lat. 1112) 


St. Victor (lat. 14506) 


© AN aun A WO NM c 


| 
[9] 


m 
m 


Leonorius 31. 
Processi & Martiniani M 


Ordination and Translation of Martin ol. 


Octave of the Apostles 9l 


Claudi, Symphoriani, Nichostrati mar. 3l 


Nummius M 

Zenon M 

Seven Brothers 3l 
Trans. of Benedict Abbot 9l 
None 

Turiavus ol 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Arnulphus 9l 
Margaret M 

None 

Victor 9l; Praxedes M 


Magdalene D; Wandregisilus M 
Apollinaris 31 

Christina 3l 

James 9l; Christoforus M; Germanus 
Trans. Marcellus D 

Transfiguration, 3l; 9l if a Sunday 
Samson 3l; Pantaleon M 

Felix, etc. 3l; Lupus M 

Abdon 31 

Germanus 9l 


Oct. John the B 9l. 
Same, 31. 


Same 


Same 
None 
None 
None 
Same 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 

Same 3l 

Later add. 

None 

Victor D; Praxedes M 

Magdalene D 

Apollinaris; Victor's Foot add. 
None 

James D (rank added); Christoforus 
None 


None 

Octave of St. Victor gl 

Felix, etc. same; add: Olavus 
Same 

Same 


gl = g-lesson feast; 3l = 3-lesson feast; M = memorial; D = duplex feast; add = a later 
addition 
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calendar for lat. 14605, it was a major feast, with a full set of 9 readings for 
Matins. The feast of Saint Victor was held on July 21, and celebrated with an 
octave. Comparison of the weeks of July displayed in Table 13.1 shows that the 
Victorines were indeed festal minimalists, as reformers so often were (Cister- 
cians and Carthusians, for example, and later the Dominicans and Franciscans 
were far more so than the Victorines). The Cathedral of Notre Dame had a 
liturgy that represented the history of an entire diocese, with its many regions, 
churches, traditions, and collections of saints’ relics. The Abbey of Saint Victor 
was Parisian to the core, but newly founded, and able to write its own history 
within its liturgical celebrations. So whereas the Cathedral celebrated the Feast 
of Saint Victor, as did many medieval churches throughout Europe, the feast did 
not have an octave. At the abbey it did. Added to the calendar in the early 15th 
century was yet another feast specific to the abbey, that celebrating the acquisi- 
tion of yet another relic of the patron saint, the foot that kicked over the pagan 
idols, an action prominent in the vita of the patron saint, Victor. 

A lookat the nature of the feast of Saint Victor at the abbey and the Cathedral 
reveals other important differences, as can be seen by comparing the saint's 
Office in the two institutions. At the Cathedral, as represented by the noted 
breviary Paris BnF lat. 15182 from around 1300, there were no special chants for 
Victor, rather the common of a single martyr was sung; at the abbey there was 
a full complex of chants for the Hours; the Mass liturgy of the cathedral had 
no special sequences for Victor, but the abbey had two, one for the Reception 
of the Relics in June and another for the July feast. To understand the ways in 
which the Victorines proclaimed and celebrated their identity in the 12th and 
13th centuries, this feast offers unique evidence. 


3 Liturgy and History through the Cult of Saint Victor 


Like many religious orders founded in the late eleventh, 12th, and early 13th 
centuries, the Victorines used the saints to celebrate both history and iden- 
tity. Apparently when William of Champeaux departed for his hermitage on 
the left bank, he found that its chapel was dedicated to Saint Victor, that is to 
Victor of Marseilles, the solder-martyr, and patron of a long-established Bene- 
dictine abbey in southern France. When the Abbey of Saint Victor was officially 
established, apparently in un (see n. 1 above), Victor of Marseilles became its 
patron. Soon afterwards a young scholar named Hugh appeared on the scene, 
already an Augustinian and apparently schooled in the Abbey of Hamersleben 
in Saxony. According to the Victorine necrology, Hugh travelled with his uncle, 
also named Hugh, who eventually brought precious gifts to endow his nephew: 
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funds to support the building of the new church, and relics of Victor, obtained 
in Marseilles and transported directly to the new abbey. The two feasts estab- 
lished to celebrate the saint, one that of his martyrdom in July, and the other 
for the Reception of his Relics on June 17, were connected to the early history of 
the place through the stories of William of Champeaux’s first hermitage and of 
the scholar now known as Hugh of Saint Victor, as well as to the building of the 
church. In addition on the feast of the reception of the relics a Mass was said 
in honor of Hugh of Saint Victor’s uncle Hugh, apparently the most significant 
donor during the early years of the abbey.® The Victorines wished to celebrate 
their connections with the patron saint, embodied through their most precious 


relics. 


TABLE 13.2 Comparison of chants for the office? 


Feastof Incipit in 14816 Position in CANTUS For the relics Comparable 
St. Victor, feast and of St. Victor chant, lat. 1090, 
lat. 14816 mode from Marseilles 
232" Qui vult venire* cum ceteros VA Canoo4506 Commoni None given 
martyr and for 
Relics 
232” Venerandam* VR Can602413 Same but 
complete 
VV o1 Can602413a Tantorum fulti 
patrociniis 
VVo2 Gloria Patri* 
232” Jesu tuorum* H And for V Relics Alme caelorum* 
232” O athleta gloriose inter VAM Can203358 AndforVRelics O athleta 
gloriose inter 
232" Christo domino jubilemus MIA4 Camoo068 AndMIRelics Same 
232” Jesu tuorum* H Alme caelorum* 
232” Salvatore omnium subacta MA11 Can204363 Relics: for1 Same 
martyr sung for 
all antiphons 
232" Ad Massiliensem igitur MA12 Can200096 Same 
8 The special Mass is mentioned both in the Victorine necrology and in the Victorine ordinal, 


lat. 14506. 


Abbreviations follow those used in the CANTUS database; see http://cantus.uwaterloo.ca/ 


genre, under "terms." 
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TABLE 13.2 Comparison of chants for the office (cont.) 
Feastof Incipit in 14816 Positionin CANTUS For the relics Comparable 
St. Victor, feast and of St. Victor chant, lat. 1090, 
lat. 14816 mode from Marseilles 
233° Asterius et Eitricius MA13 3 Can204355, Saevissimi 
1090 chant maximiani 
233° Christicola almus virtute MA21 4 Can200774 Same 
233° Coram tribunali furentis MA22 5 Can200910 Same 
233° Poenarum supplicio decurso MA23 6 Can203855, Poenarum post 
1090 chant supplicia 
233" Suspensus de hinc patibulo MA31 7 Can204843 Suspensus in 
patibulo 
233" In hac ergo fidei MA32 8 Can20246 Same 
233" Carcere trusus Victor MA33 1 Can20073 Same 
233" Post domini passionnem MRia 1 Can601813 Same 
234* Igitur dei virtus in sanctis MVoi 1$ Can601813a Same 
234* Adveniens itaque Maximianus MRi2 2 Can600057 Same 
234* Tandem inventus qui MVoi 2S Can600057a Same 
234° Venerandam dei MRi3 1 Can602413 Tunc impius 
prefectus 3 
234” Tantorum stulti MVo1 Can602413a Denique 
reclusus 3S 
234" Gloria Patri MVoz 1$ 
234" jussu Maximiani MR24 5 Can601290 R13 Relics Sung for M R 2.2 
234” Victu alia militaria MVoi Can601290a Sung for M R 2.2 
MVo 
234* Gloria patri MVo2 
234" Gloriosus dei athleta MR22 6 Can600972 MR2.3 
235! Ne derelinquas MVo1 6s Can600972a MR23MVo1 
235" Egregius martyr Victor MR23 8 Can600750 Relics/VR&R MR31 
2.3 
235! In admiratione aspectus MVoi 8s Can600750a MR31MVoi 
235! Gloria Patri MVoz 
235" In tempeste noctis hore MR31 7 Can60o1i204 MR 3-2 
235" Tme reserato carcere MVo1 7s Can601204a MR3.2MVo1 
235" Audiens preses Maximam MR32 2 Can600163 M Rio 
235" Commercio fisus MVo1 2s Can600163a MRioMVo1 
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Feastof Incipit in 14816 Positionin CANTUS For the relics Comparable 

St. Victor, feast and of St. Victor chant, lat. 1090, 

lat. 14816 mode from Marseilles 

236" O martyr egregie Victor MR33 1 Can601592 Relics R 3.3 Same, but a 12 
lesson office 

236° Quo mereamur tuo MVo1 as Can601592a Same 

236" Gloria patri MVo2 1s Cangogooo Same 

236" Beatus martyr Victor LA: 1 Can2oo574 Relics the same Same 

236" Aiens sanctus martyr LA2 2 Can200187; Relics the same Same 

236" Indignatus hec audiens LA3 3 Can202529 Relics the same Same 

236" Factum est et viri dei LA4 4 Can201782 Relics the same Same 

236" Iussa complentes lictoris LA5 5 Can202788 Relics the same Same 

237" Aurora diem* H Relics the same Creator rex* 

237" Et animata corpora LAB 7 Can201621 Relics the same Same 

237" O rex glorie et morum V2AM 2 Can2o3569 Relics the same Same 


The texts and music for the Office of Saint Victor were another kind of “relic” 
brought from the Benedictine Abbey of Marseille to Paris, as represented by 
B.N. lat. 1090, a late 12th-century antiphoner from this place (on line at Gallica 
and indexed on cANTUS by Charles Downey and Lila Collamore). As can be 
seen in Table 13.2, the Office chants for Victor as found in the antiphoner 
Paris, BnF lat. 14816 were nearly all taken from the feast as celebrated in the 
Benedictine Abbey of Marseilles, the place from which the saint's relics were 
obtained by Hugh’s uncle at great price.!? Of course, the Victorine redactors had 
to change the chants to make a Benedictine 12-lesson, 12-responsory Office fit 
the Augustinian 9-lesson, 9-responsory plan. But where they could, they simply 
used the borrowed material, as can be seen by comparing the set of antiphons 
for Lauds, which are identical. The Feast of the Reception of the Relics also 
borrows from the Marseilles Office, but not to the same degree, combining 
material from the commons of a single martyr to make a blended feast that 
is connected to but different from the feast for the patron saint. One wonders 
if Hugh and his uncle brought liturgical books as well, for there had to be a way 
to transport chants and texts of the feast to Paris. Although Victor of Marseilles 
was widely venerated, this full complement of Office texts and music was rare 
outside of southern France. 


10  lamgratefulto François Miran for assistance in obtaining study photos of Paris, lat. 14816. 
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There is one way in which both Offices —that for the Reception of the Relics, 
and that for the Feast of Saint Victor—use material not represented in the late 
12th-century Office of Saint Victor from Marseilles, and that is in the hymns. 
"Aurora diem” and “Jesu tuorum" (both for Saint Victor) along with a small 
group of hymns for other occasions found elsewhere in the Victorine liturgical 
sources, seem to be works composed at the Abbey of Saint Victor in Paris, 
and the earliest witness to them are the incipits found in the Ordinal B.N. lat. 
14506." This book proves that although the breviary and antiphoner date from a 
few decades later in the 13th century, that this practice was already established 
at the abbey at least by the late 12th century, the time by which most of the 
material found in the ordinal must have already been in existence. It is not 
possible to say who wrote the small collection of hymns of probable Victorine 
origin found in this Office book, for there were many poets in residence at the 
abbey in the 12th century, including the sequence poet Adam of Saint Victor, the 
poet/composer Leonius, and the cantor/composer Godefroy of Saint Victor)? 
But the message of singing within a common liturgy and with voices joined in 
one accord, a central aspect of their ideals as canons regular, is embodied in 
the text of this hymn for the morning Office as can be seen below. The text is 
well crafted and, if not by Adam of Saint Victor, is certainly worthy of him, and 
demonstrates mastery of many of the poetic devices he so commonly employed 
in the sequences, as will be discussed in the final section of this chapter. To 
write new hymns and fill them with references to the patron saint and the 
history of a place created a historical connection to Ambrose and Augustine 
and a style of hymn associated with the church of the fathers. 


Example 1 


“Aurora Diem,” hymn for the feast of St. Victor, 12th century 
Text from lat. 148u, f. 433"; melodic incipit, lat. 14816 


11 Both hymns are found in Analecta Hymnica, 19, "Jesu tuorum,” no. 488, p. 269, and “Aurora 
diem," no. 489, pp. 269—270. Although all early witnesses are from the Abbey of Saint Victor 
in Paris, it is interesting to note that the 15th-century breviary from the Benedictine Abbey 
in Marseilles (now Paris, BnF lat. 1060) also contains both hymns; this suggests that the 
influence eventually went the other way, from Paris to Marseilles. 

12 See Margot Fassler, “Who Was Adam of St. Victor? The Evidence of the Sequence Manu- 
scripts,” Journal of the American Musicological Society 37 (1984): 233-269; Craig Wright, 
"Leoninus, Poet and Musician," Journal of the American Musicological Society 39 (1986): 
1-35; and Bruce Holsinger and David Townsend, "The Ovidian Verse-Epistles of Master 
Leoninus,” Journal of Medieval Latin 10 (2000): 239-254. For Godefroy, see Fassler, Gothic 
Song (2011), esp. 329-340. 
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Aurora diem nunciat 
Et terram ros inebriat 
Nos verus sol justicie 
Rore perfundat gratie. 


Lux redit sine nubilo 
Lux festa digna iubilo 


Transcendens mundi nubila 


Chorus ex corde iubila. 


Jesu choro psallentium 
Lucis infunde radium 
Te lucem lucis filium 
Vox una canit omnium. 


Tibi nostra devotio 
Clamat pre cordis gaudio 
Nec lingua potest exprimi 
Quod dictat ardor animi. 


Prompti sumus et hilares 
Victor in tuis laudibus 
Sed laudi tamen impares 
Tuis egemus precibus. 


Pro Victoris victoria 
Patri prolique gloria 


Patris prolisque nexui 
Laus sancto sit spiritui 


The dawn announces the day 
And the dew intoxicates the land 
Let the true sun of justice 

Flood us with the dew of grace. 


The light returns without rain clouds 

The festive light worthy of a cry of joy 
Transcending the clouds of the earth, 
Shout out, choir, from the heart 


Jesus, into our choir of psalm-singers 
Pour your ray of light 

So a single voice of all praises you 
Who are the light and the son of light 


To you our devotion 

cries out because of the joy of the heart 
And the tongue is not able to express 
What the ardor of the soul dictates 


We are ready and joyful, Victor, 
for your praises 

But, still unequal to offer praise, 
We need your prayers. 


For the victory of Victor 

May there be glory to the father and the 
offspring 

And praise to the Holy Spirit, 

The fastening of father and son. 


The readings used at Matins for both feasts for Saint Victor can be studied in 
the breviary lat. 14811 (Reception, f. 402*—404*; Feast, f. 430—433") and the lec- 
tionary 14281 (Reception, f. 109—111"; Feast, 137—142"). Lectionary readings may 
serve multiple purposes, from supplying readings for the Office to providing 
material for the refectory, to offering ample and accessible works for private 
study and devotion. Often, as in the case of the Victorine feasts for the patron 
saint, the readings found in the lectionary must of necessity be shortened, rear- 
ranged and edited for their service in the liturgy. Two sources have been utilized 
for these feasts in the breviary, both of which are found also in the lectionary. 
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The life of Victor (BHL 8570) was used for the feast, a text witnessed to in Bib- 
liothèque royale de Belgique ms. 7984 (online) a lectionary dated to the tenth 
century.? The other set of readings is a retelling of the miracles (BHL 8676). The 
miracle collection may have been redacted in the abbey during the first half of 
the 12th century; Paris BnF lat. 14277 from the 12th century contains early frag- 
ments of the texts on flyleaves, suggesting that scholars in the abbey collected 
and studied them to prepare their own edition. The legends of Victor do not 
seem at first glance to be readily suited to a house of canons regular, established 
in 12th-century Paris. But the early history of the abbey was filled with hardship 
and turmoil which included the spectacular murder of its prior by thugs hired 
by officers of the Cathedral of Notre Dame. Association with a soldier who 
was martyred for the faith might indeed have appealed to the community dur- 
ing the early decades of its formation, the time when the liturgy was doubtless 
compiled. 

The Mass liturgy for both feasts of Saint Victor were graced by sequences 
apparently written at the abbey in the 12th century. In these texts too, as in the 
hymn quoted above, Victorine liturgical and spiritual themes are on display for 
singing within community. “Ecce dies triumphalis” for the feast of Victor, draws 
upon the vita, which would have been intoned in the Office on that same day, 
proclaiming the legends associated with his imprisonment and conversion of 
others, his refusal to sacrifice to idols, and his subsequent torture and death. “Ex 
radice caritatis” was sung for the feast of the reception of the relics of Victor, and 
strophe 2 describes the famous men who transported the relics, namely Hugh 
of Saint Victor and his uncle. The music with its original Latin text, and the text 


13  http://belgica.kbr.be/fr/coll/ms/ms7984fr.html. Accessed August 3, 2017. See Catalogus 
codicum hagiographicorum Bibliothecae Regiae Bruxellensis, 1, 2. (Brussels: 1889), 178-191, 
nr. 102; and Joseph Van den Gheyn, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque royale 
de Belgique, (Brussels: 1905), 166168, nr. 3191. The text of the life of Saint Victor has 
been edited in “Appendix ad Catalogum Codd. Hagiog. Civit. Namurcensis,' Analecta 
Bollandiana 2 (1883): 317-321. Paris BnF lat. 1018, a 13th-century breviary from Saint Victor 
in Marseille, does not contain the chant incipits for the feast of Saint Victor. The readings 
are contained on f. 31-312". 

14 See discussion in Jean-Claude Moulinier, Saint Victor de Marseille: Les récits de sa passion 
(Vatican:1995), 337-338, and an edition of the fragments, 535-551. An edition of the entire 
set of miracles is found in Moulinier, 553-601, with the earliest Ms being Arsenal 943 from 
the Abbey of Saint Victor. 

15 See Fassler, Gothic Song, 203-206. Bishop Stephen of Senlis described the murder in two 
letters. 
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in English translation are provided as Example 2, and will be discussed in the 
last section of this chapter as well. This sequence is an elaborate description 
of Victorine ideals of worship, emphasizing ways in which veneration of the 
patron saint draws the community together, from the root of their common life 
and their common love. The restlessness of the heart in the spiritual journey 
and the need for the stability of life in Christ to countermand it, is basic to 
both the writings of Augustine and of Hugh of Saint Victor. The heart can 
only be made safe through Christ, who, in this piece, through Victor draws the 
worshipping community to Himself. But there are many refined details as well 
that situate this text in the writing of Augustine and in his hermeneutic of 
praise. The opening strophe the “radix caritatis” and the “affectu pietatis” are 
found respectively in Augustine’s treatise against the grammarian Cresconius 
and in his Confessions, in the famous section describing the role of hymns and 
canticles in spiritual transformation.!® Augustine says of the singing in this 
passage: “voces illae influebant auribus meis et eliquabatur veritas in cor meum 
et exaestuabat inde affectus pietatis, et currebant lacrimae ..." (the sounds 
flowed into my ears and the truth was distilled into my heart. This caused the 
feeling of devotion to overflow ...)!” 

The parallel of “corde” and “ore” found in strophe 1 also resonates with 
Augustine's many discussions of the *mouth of the heart." A striking use is 
his description of the last discussion with his mother from the Confessions: 
standing by a window and looking out on the Tiber, they discussed eternity, 
and drank in waters flowing from the spring on high “with the mouth of the 
heart wide open." In strophe 8, the Victorine poet exploits the image once 
more, this time with the mouth of the heart tasting the internal savor of Christ, 
a reference to the well-known scene. 

Much of the other vocabulary in the sequence is found in various of Augus- 
tine's treatises as well, and the context provided by Augustine's writings deep- 
ens the meanings of the chant text. The "penetralia" of strophe 3 (innermost 
"sanctuaries" as translated here), for example is found in several works, includ- 
ing the De Musica. At the end of book 1, Augustine says: 


And since music somehow issuing forth from the most secret sanctuaries 
leaves traces in our very senses or in things sensed by us, mustn't we follow 


16 X Contra Cresconium 4.61, 75, (ed.) Michael Petschenig, CSEL 52 (Vienna: 1909), 575. 

17 Confessions 9.6.14, (ed.) Luc Verheijen, CCL 27 (Turnhout: 1981), 141; trans. Henry Chadwick 
(Oxford: 2008), 164. 

18 Confessions 910.23, (ed.) Verheijen, 147; trans. Chadwick, 171. 
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through those traces to reach without fail, if we can, those very places I 
have called sanctuaries?!9 


The idea that traces of the divine are implanted within the soul and then 
reawakened through music is also crucial to Augustine’s treatise De Ordine. 
The Victorine poet used the word “penetralia” with its profound meaning in 
this sequence text to inspire the idea of musical recollection during the act 
of praise, which could lead to the abundance of love for God and neighbor, a 
key idea for understanding Victorine liturgical sensibilities in the 12th century. 
The Victorine poet continued to allude to Augustine’s complex understanding 
of music, memory and praise by the use of the phrase “cor medullitus” (heart 
of the marrow), in strophe 6. In Sermon 293 for the birth of John the Baptist, 
Augustine spoke about Word (Christ) and sound and memory, explaining that 
once the sound is conveyed to the ear, it endures in the mind. He said: “Let us 
hold on to the Word, let us not lose the Word conceived in the very marrow of 
our minds.” 

A controlling idea in the poem is that of the finger of God, the Spirit, reaching 
into the soul and tuning it to praise, as can be seen especially in strophes 6 
and 7. This image and other musical conceits are packed into the middle part 
of the poem, a dense discussion about joining disparate elements together 
in the act of praise. In Confessions (11.7) Augustine described the worship in 
Milan: “The Church at Milan had begun only a short time before to employ this 
method of mutual comfort and exhortation. The brothers used to sing together 
with both heart and voice in a state of high enthusiasm,” a state potentially 
emulated through this sequence within the worship of the Augustinian canons 
of Saint Victor.2° The sequence text with its multiple allusions to the writing 
of Augustine and his thoughts about music and memory create a liturgical 
hermeneutic that functions in an Augustinian mode, calling to mind in the act 
of singing praise, the writings of Augustine, patron of the order, and knowledge 
of Victor, the soldier martyr. The main altar of the church (see below) was 
dedicated to Victor and Augustine, and this sequence draws the two saints 
together in a host of ways. (For further discussion of the music, see below.) 


19 De Musica 1.13 (28), from On Music, trans. Robert Taliaferro ws 2 (The Fathers of the 
Church) (New York: 1947), 204; PL 32.1100: “Quamobrem cum procedens quodammodo 
de secretissimis penetralibus musica, in nostris etiam sensibus, vel his rebus quae a nobis 
sentiuntur, vestigia quaedam posuerit; nonne oportet eadem vestigia prius presequi, ut 
commodius ad ipsa si potuerimus, quae dixi penetralia, sine ullo errore ducamur?” 

20 Trans. Chadwick, 164. 
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Example 2: English translations of “Ex radice caritatis” for the Reception of the 
Relics of Saint Victor 


1 From the root of charity, 
from the state of piety 
let this church sing; 
Let it sing with the heart; let it sing with the mouth 
and let the household of Victor 
rejoice in Victor 


2 The part of the saint given to us 
was brought by faithful men 
from the city of Marseilles; 
first, we enjoyed his spiritual presence, 
but now we enjoy 
his bodily presence. 


3 This is the summit of joys; 
let us enlarge the innermost sanctuaries 
of our souls; 
the relics of the martyr 
are the subject of praise and gladness 
for us. 


4 The organ of our heart, 
the drum of our flesh 
are diverse from each other; 
let harmony temper (them) 
and unite each 
with suitable consonance. 


5 With our choirs singing together, 
let the melody be one 
in our customs; 
harsh is the clash 
of dissimilar voices, 
of diverse customs. 


404 


From diverse things 
the sound will be disordered 
unless the finger of God 
first adjust the strings 

with sweet instruction; 
unless the sweetness of the spirit 
touch the heart of the marrow, 
the noise of the sound and 
the exultation of the flesh 

tastes nothing deeply. 


This sweetness is not felt 
in dividings of minds 
nor is it agreeably found 

in the land of the living; 
may the unity of the faithful 
taste this sweetness, 
and foretasting, thirst 

until it seize it fully. 


Let us foretaste with the mouth of the heart, 

so that by internal savor, 

we may be recalled 
from the seductive love of the world; 

this is the wholesome taste, 

this is the unique taste, 

through which forgetfulness of worldly care 
advances by degrees. 


So that this world may grow bitter, 
let the odor of Christ become very sweet; 
may this sweetness ever grow 

in the wine cellar of the heart; 
where such a fragrance breathes forth, 
spiritual fervor increases 
and love of temporal life 

grows cold. 
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10 


11 


21 


Victor, triumphant soldier, 
special martyr of Christ, 
preserve us from the evils of the world, 
that worldly love 
not drown us in sins; 
with one voice, with like mind 
with singular honor 
we are zealous to worship you 
while we are tossed in this sea, 
confer your assistance. 


May you not permit those for whom you are able to plead 

to be deceived in their hope; 

make us to be presented to Christ 

so that we may contemplate him 
with you in glory; 

to your honor, Christ, 

this choir has sung repeatedly 

the praise of your fighter 

in whose presence let nothing sad 
disturb our joys. 

Amen. 


“Ex radice caritatis” is discussed in Grosfillier (2008), 759-771, and the text is edited by him 


from lat. 14452 and lat. 14819 and translated into French, 380-383, with notes relating the 
sequence to some of the themes he develops in the opening chapters of his book. Here and 
elsewhere we have followed his edition of the texts, including that for my transcription of 
the music from 14819. This sequence text is translated into English by Juliet Mousseau in 
Adam of St. Victor: Sequences (Paris: 2013), 114-121. The Latin texts used by Mousseau for 
translation were taken from Analecta Hymnica, with some consultation with Grosfillier. 
The Grosfillier editions are based on the two earliest sources from the Abbey of Saint 
Victor and are to be preferred. 


1 A+B 


2 A+B 


3 A+B 


4 A+B 


5 A+B 


6 A+B 


7 A+B 


8 A+B 


9 A+B 


10 A+B 


11A 


11 B 
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Example 3: The score of “Ex radice caritatis” as transcribed from Paris, BnF 


lat. 14819, contains the Latin text of the sequence. 


Paris BN Lat. 14819, 96v-98v 


Transcribed by Margot Fassler and Benjamin A. Stone 


Engraved by Benjamin A. Stone 
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4 The Liturgy as Described in the Customary and Interpreted in 
Victorine Commentaries 


The Victorine customary was prepared during the 12th century and contains a 
rich array of evidence for the study of medieval liturgical practices.?? Descrip- 
tions of the officers who had primary responsibilities for the liturgy, although 
surely somewhat idealized, transport the reader into the circumstances of litur- 
gical preparation and liturgical life. There are many officials who could be 
studied in this chapter, but the most important in regard to the liturgy are the 
armarius (or cantor), the two hedomadarii, and the sacristan. There has been 
a fair amount written about the office of the armarius or cantor in medieval 
monastic rules and customaries.2% Among all the primary sources, there is 
none so detailed as that of the Victorine customary. The following summary 
of the armarius's many duties show how closely integrated the work of the 
scriptorium was with the work of the liturgy. The armarius was in charge of 
all books and book repair at the abbey. He could loan books but only with 
a security deposit, and the greatest and most precious books could not be 
loaned without the abbot's permission. All copying both inside the abbey and 
out were under his control, and he had to get the parchment and other sup- 
plies necessary for copying; he also arranged for the work of scribes hired 
outside the abbey. There was a special place in the cloister for those desig- 
nated as scribes to do their work without noise and distraction, and only the 
abbot, the prior, the subprior and the armarius might enter into their space. 
There were special instructions for the care and accessibility of liturgical books, 
for they had to be ready for use every day, and nothing was to be added or 
changed without his permission. He chose who would sing and read in the 
liturgy and instructed them. He had charge of the liturgical calendar and he 


22 The earliest manuscript listed in the critical edition by Jocqué and Milis is Arras, BM 1978, 
which dates from the second half of the 12th century; the manuscript chosen for the base 
of the edition is Verdun, BM 21 which was prepared from a now lost Victorine exemplar 
for St. Nicholas-du-Pré, an abbey of canons regular founded in 1252. The importance of 
customaries for the study of medieval liturgical practices has long been realized and 
many of the most important rules and customaries have been edited, including the Liber 
Tramitis, a Cluniac customary as adapted for use at Farfa, for which see Susan Boynton, 
Shaping a Monastic Identity: Liturgy and History at the Imperial Abbey of Farfa, 1000-1125 
(Ithaca: 2006). 

23 For an overview of the scholarship and substantial new work as well, see Katie Ann-Marie 
Bugyis, A.B. Krabel, and Margot E. Fassler (eds.), Medieval Cantors and Their Craft: Liturgy, 
Music and the Shaping of History (York: 2017). 
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ordered the processions, which have their own chapter in the customary. He 
held the book for the abbot when he read or sang; he supervised of all that 
was read or sung in the liturgy, and he made it clear when things had to be 
slowed down or speeded up during the Offices and ceremonies. And so, of 
course, he had to be present at all the Liturgical Hours of the day and at Mass. 
He prepared the death notices for all brethren and donors, and so added their 
names to the necrology. He also was in charge of making additions to the cal- 
endar. 

Although the armarius or cantor was a permanent position as the many 
skills needed were refined and required specialized knowledge and training, 
the hebdomadarii were canons who served for a week. They were named by the 
cantor each week, one from each side of the choir, and carried out much of the 
day-to-day work of the liturgy, especially the intoning of many of the chants 
and the singing of some of the simpler chants on non-feast days. Reading 
through the many duties of the hebdomadarii, one senses that the liturgical 
work of the community was owned by all, as this office was rotated, giving 
many canons a chance to lead the singing on a regular basis. On some major 
feast days, however the cantor could name other members of the community 
to take the place of the hebdomadarii in singing, if solemnity warranted such 
substitution. In addition to their work in the Divine Office and the Mass, the 
hebdomadarii served as well in the chapter meetings to report errors in singing. 
Also a sacerdos hebdomadarius was named, a man who celebrated liturgies in 
the place of the abbot, prior and subprior when they had to be absent. In the 
refectory as well as in the liturgy proper communal life was carefully planned 
out, with readings and ceremony, as was the daily meeting in the chapterhouse. 
It is, of course, not that the Victorines were unique in many of these practices, 
but rather that the degree to which they described their rituals demonstrates 
their emphases, at least in the 12th century, and at least in the idealized state 
described in the book of customs. 

So carefully ordered was the liturgy, at least as described in the ordinal, 
that it became a kind of ritualized dance. During the Office, the psalmody 
was carefully regulated, with one side resting while the other stood, as the 
alternation of the verses went on. One of the brethren circulated with a book 
throughout the night Office, and when he stood before a canon, the man had to 
acknowledge. If he failed to do so, he was bumped in the chest with the book 
and himself became the circulator; the numbers of times of circulation were 
carefully prescribed.24 The “orchestration” of the Victorine liturgy can be seen 


24 See the Liber Ordinis, 138. 
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from a description of the singing of the Gloria in excelsis at Mass as described 
in the Liber Ordinis, and the amount of detail is not unusual for this customary: 


When the Gloria in excelsis is sung, at the “In terra pax” they will turn 
themselves back to the choir and will sing standing erect. When they sing 
“Adoramus te” they will bow in choir; at “Gratias agimus tibi,” they will 
straighten up and thus remain standing; at "Suscipe deprecationen" they 
will bow in choir; at “Qui sedes ad dexteram" they will straighten up and 
stand erect; at “Cum Sancto Spiritu” they will turn to the altar; at “Oremus” 
they will turn into the choir and bow, and then will say all the prayers. 
With those finished and with the response “Amen,” they will sit while the 
Epistle is read.?5 


The offices of the cantor and of the hebdomadarii reveal a great deal about 
the centrality of liturgical life at the abbey and the great pains that were taken 
to make sure it was well appointed, on the one hand, and mutually owned 
on the other. The description of another officer, the sacristan, gives a sense 
of the many materials that were required for the liturgy to be carried out 
and the vastness and complexity of the work. The sacristan had charge of all 
the contents of the treasury, the vessels of the altar, and of the reliquaries, 
as well as various coverlets and hangings, and of missals, epistolaries, and 
gospel books. A list of these precious items was kept by the abbot and also 
by the sacristan to keep track of everything and to persist in making sure that 
everything was well-maintained and nothing went missing. He was to make 
sure each altar was supplied for its Masses with chalices, pitchers, linens, and 
vestments and to take care to see that the little chests by the altars were well 
equipped with necessary supplies. He had to be very careful not to lose the keys 
to the chests. The corporals were to be of the whitest and purest cloth and had 
to be frequently washed, as did all the other items needed for the priests to 
perform the communion rites at the altars.26 The preparation of the hosts for 
communion also fell to the sacristan, who had two helpers for the work: 


25 From Liber Ordinis, chapt. 58 "Qualiter ad maiorem missam conventus se habeat," 236. 
"Quando Gloria in excelsis canitur, ad In terra pax uertent se ad chorum et, stantes erecti, 
canent. Dum dicitur Adoramus te, inclinabunt omnes ad chorum. Ad Gratias agimus tibi 
erigentur et stabunt sic. Ad Suscipe deprecationem nostram it erum inclinabunt ad cho- 
rum. Ad Qui sedes ad dexteram erigentur et sic stabunt. Ad Cum Sanctu Spiritu uertentur 
ad altare. Ad Oremus uertentur ad chorum et inclinabunt, donec omnes orationes dican- 
tur. Quibus finitis et responso Amen, dum epistola legitur, sedebunt." 

26 The detailed description of the duties of the vestarius (chapter 18), the canon in charge of 
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… let him make hosts from select and very pure grain, white in color, in 
a place completely covered up with clean linen, for which two brethren 
should serve, lest something other than the hosts themselves be gathered 
to be treated by their hands; one of them ought to make the fire with great 
care and the other hold the iron instrument for baking the hosts. When 
they have been prepared, the sacristan separates the properly made from 
the improperly, and he ought to reserve them in a clean repository.2” 


The great importance of lighting for the medieval liturgy is witnessed to by 
the long descriptions of the work of the sacristan in supplying candles and 
lamps. There are precise indications of how many candles are to burn on 
the altar for each rank of feast and octaves, as well as for the Mass and the 
Office, and where they were placed on the altar. There are instructions too 
about the use of lamps and their burning across from the reserved sacrament. 
For major feasts at matins and vespers, candelabra were used, and on the 
feast of the dedication of the church, twelve of them were set (this would 
have been before the individual dedication crosses on the walls). The hier- 
archical nature of the medieval liturgy was powerfully marked not only by 
the amounts of music and texts, then, but also by the preparation of the 
church, with lighting playing a major role for establishing festal character. 
Also of major importance were the sacramentals, and the sacristan had charge 
of them as well, including the abbot's stole, the candles for the Purification, 
the ashes for the beginning of Lent, the palms for Palm Sunday, the proces- 
sional cross, the holy water, the salt, the oil, the thuribles and their coals, and 
the wine for communion and other ceremonial occasions. Three people at 
least always had to sleep in the church to be on guard, and the sacristan was 
one of them. He was joined by the matricularius, who was his helper with 
the fabric of the church (Chapter 21), and a third person appointed by the 
abbot. 

The Victorines not only took great care to order their liturgical practices. 
They were also very keen that those who prayed knew what they were praying 
and why, the reasons for doing things and the many ways the liturgy and its 


vestments and clothing as well as seeing to the washing of same, includes descriptions of 
the how the altar cloths were separated and washed. 

27 “Hostias de frumento electo et purissimo in alba faciat, in loco mundis lintheis cooperto, 
cui duo fratres subministrent, ne aliud quam ipsas hostias manibus tractare cogatur, quo- 
rum unus ignem sollicite faciat, alter vero instrumentum ferreum ad coquendas hostias 
teneat. Quae, cum paratae fuerint, sacrista convenientes ab inconvenientibus secernens, 
in repositorio mundissimo reservet.” 
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practice was observed and studied as a primary theological text. De sacramentis 
christianae fidei, the most significant liturgical commentary of the 12th century, 
an era in which many such treatises were written, was penned by Hugh of Saint 
Victor in the last years of his life.28 Hugh’s magnum opus is laid out in two 
books, constituting a kind of chronology of creation: Book 1, from the days of 
Genesis, the creation of humankind, its fall, and the beginning of restoration 
as told in the Old Testament, in which the sacraments were foreshadowed; and 
Book 2 from the Incarnation, to the sacraments as found in the New Testament, 
to the present time, with a look at the final consummation in which “the 
memory of the past will conduce not to pain but to joy.” In such a treatise, the 
actions of the priests as extensions of Christ within the church, which is Christ’s 
body, are responsible for the second creation and for the ultimate salvation of 
humankind, an idea that would have special appeal for the Victorines as an 
order of priests living in community. 

Hugh’s commentaries on the sacraments in Book 2 are the most important 
for understanding Victorine attitudes toward worship in the 12th century. They 
begin with Christology and the ways that the clergy are organized to do his 
work. As an order of ordained men, the Victorines were most interested in their 
particular roles within the plan of salvation and their view of the church was 
exceedingly clerical. Hugh said that clerics, “since they dispense those things 
which pertain to the spiritual life are the right part of the body of Christ ..." 
(2.3.255). He continued in 2.4 to argue that the priesthood has the greater 
dignity over secular powers, for it "consecrates" and according to Heb. 7, “he 
who blesses is greater, and he who is blessed is less" Hugh had little to say 
about the ornaments of kings, but drawing on Ivo of Chartres, discussed the 
symbolism of clerical vestments at length. It is only after the roles of the clergy 
andthe symbolism of their garments have been explained that Hugh was really 
to discuss the sacraments proper, and he began with the feast of the Dedication 
of the Church, where all the other sacraments are celebrated, a test case for 
study of the ways commentary was related to practice in Victorine thought and 
to Hugh's work as a theologian as well. Victorine liturgical practices were in 
many ways designed to train and inspire the priesthood, as they conceived of it 
as both thetexts they wrote for the liturgy and various Victorine interpretations 
of the liturgy reveal. 


28 There are presently two editions of the De Sacramentis, one in the PL and the other by 
Rainer Berndt; another edition is now underway by Dominique Poirel. The treatise has 
been translated into English by Roy J. Deferrari (Cambridge: 1951). 
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Then the altar is wiped with linen. The altar is Christ upon whom we offer 
to the Father the gift of our devotion. The linen is his flesh, brought by 
the beatings of the passion to the whiteness of incorruption, the incense, 
the prayers of the saints. Now the oil demonstrates the grace of the Holy 
Spirit whose fullness preceded on the head; then participation flowed to 
the limbs. From the consecrated altar twelve crosses are anointed on the 
walls, because spiritual grace descended from Christ upon the apostles, so 
that they proclaimed the mystery of the cross with the faith of the Trinity 
through the four parts of the world.?? 


Hugh's interpretation of the Feast of the Dedication, which was celebrated 
every year at the Abbey of Saint Victor on June 5, sees the altar of salvation 
which was anointed in the feast in the terms of Psalm 132:2: "Like the precious 
ointment on the head, that ran down upon the beard, the beard of Aaron, 
Which ran down to the skirt of his garment." In Hugh's interpretation of the 
ceremony of anointing the altar, the oil runs down from the head of an OT type 
of the Christian priest to the apostles, who are celebrated as the models for the 
priesthood at the Abbey of Saint Victor. This holy symbolic oil then flows down 
to the limbs of Christ's body from their sacerdotal actions. 

Like many churches in the region in the 12th century, the Victorines sang 
the eleventh-century sequence “Clara chorus" for the feast of the dedication, 
and also added the 12th-century "Quam dilecta tabernacula." But they were 
clearly not satisfied with these alone and wrote their own sequence for the 
Octave of the Feast of the Dedication, “Rex Salomon fecit templum,” setting 
the text to the melody of the Marian sequence “O Maria stella maris."?? This 
text was proclaimed in community every year on the Octave of the Dedication 
Feast, providing a host of images closely tied to Hugh's theology and Victorine 
identity. In this text, Solomon is Christ, an expression of the two histories of 
the sacraments as found in Hugh's De sacramentis. Continuing in this same 


29 Sacr. 2.5; PL176.442C; trans. Deferrari, 282. "Dehinc linteo altare extergitur. Altare Christus 
est super quem affirmus Patri nostrae devotionis munus. Linteum caro ejus, tunsionibus 
passionis ad candorem incorruptionis perducta. Incensum orationes sanctorum signifi- 
cat. Oleum autem gratiam sancti Spiritus demonstrat, cujus plenitudo in capite praecessit, 
dehinc participatio ad membra defluxit. Propter hoc a sacrato altari duodecim cruces 
parietibus chrismantur, quia spiritualis gratia a Christo in apostolos descendit ut crucris 
mysterium per quatuor mundi partes cum fide Trinitatis praedicarent." 

30 The piece is not listed in the ordinal; perhaps it was not fully sanctioned at the time the 
book was prepared. Clearly the sequence repertory was in flux at the turn of the 12th to 
the 13th century. 
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exegetical vein, the twelve administrators of Solomon are the twelve apostles 
and furthermore the temple was built in the fourth year of Solomon’s reign 
to foreshadow the four books of the Gospel, the basic texts for preaching and 
proclamation. 

The actions of Solomon and of their fulfillment in Christ were inspired by 
Victorine conceptions of priesthood and its importance and recall the actions 
of the sacristan studied above in Old Testament terms as well as the powerful 
call to the regulated life. Taken together, these many dimensions of liturgical 
understanding demonstrate that through their liturgy and its particular prac- 
tice and exegesis, every Victorine canon could become a learned actor in the 
play of salvation history, a history that began in the opening pages of Hugh’s De 
Sacramentis: 


“Rex Salomon,” strophes 6 and 7 


The great cult of the temple stands forth: 
cinnamon, the scent of the house, 
myrrh, cassia, 
which signify 
the dignity of good customs 
and the good sounds of prayer 


In this house all dishes 
are of gold forechosen 

from the inner recesses of the treasury: 
it benefits the superiors, the ministers, 
learned and refined 

by the fire of the Holy Spirit. 


The oil that came down from the main altar, dedicated to Victor, to Augustine, 
and to Genevieve, patron saint of the city of Paris, spread out to anoint the other 
altars in the church; the Victorine ordinal, with its description of the liturgical 
practices of the washing of the altars on Holy Thursday, names them all. There 
were thirteen altars in the late 12th century, the main altar and twelve others, 
offering symbolic representation of Christ and the Apostles. The altar in the 
southern part of the church was dedicated to all the apostles, and that in the 
northern part to John the Baptist and John the Evangelist. Other members of 
the clerical hierarchy are named as well as major dedicatees, deacons, bishops, 
confessors. Victorine veneration for the Cross was represented as well in the 
dedications: an altar in the back of the choir was dedicated to the Cross and the 
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“vivifying cross” was a dedicatee of the altar in the south of the crypt. The main 
altar in the crypt was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, with Vincent, Gregory the 
Great, and Agnes as secondary dedicatees. Magdalene was the first dedicatee of 
the altar in the north of the crypt. It is of great importance to note that each of 
the main dedicatees were graced with sequences, making a strong connection 
between the cults of the saints and the liturgy of the Mass when celebrated in 
what must have been a magnificent church.?! 

The idea that the outer appearance of sacramental action is related to inner 
reality, was central to the theology and liturgical commentary not only of Hugh 
of Saint Victor, but also of to the writing of the anonymous Victorine-inspired 
author of the Speculum de mysteriis ecclesiae, from the second half of the 12th 
century.?? The treatise is a kind of poor-man's De Sacramentis, and includes 
many of the same topics and themes, especially in regard to Book 2 of Hugh's 
commentary. Hugh's Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy is crucial for 
understanding Victorine views on the correspondence between the inner and 
theouter, where Hugh says “our mind learns from its own nature that the visible 
has a relation and a likeness to the invisible.”?3 He says in this passage that 
melody "caresses the hearing," through "joy and exultation." This description 
calls up the delight that the Victorines took in their sequences, which were 
commentaries on the Alleluia of the Mass liturgy. 


5 Victorine Sequences in the 12th Century 


Of all the contributions of the Victorines to the development of the liturgy and 
to liturgical understanding, there was none so long lasting and influential as 


31 A 12th-century tower in the west and the ancient choir survived from the medieval 
church and were incorporated into the late gothic building constructed in the time of 
Francis 1; the church served as a mausoleum for bishops of Paris. The abbey was heavily 
despoiled during the Revolution, and today nothing remains of it. The church of Nicholas 
du Chardonnet stands on land that once belonged to the territory of the Abbey of Saint 
Victor; it owned part of the foot of Saint Victor, but the relic was missing the last time I 
visited the church. 

32  PL177.335f. An introduction to the treatise by Christopher Evans with emphasis upon its 
clear dependency upon Hugh (with bibliography and translations of select passages into 
English) is found in vTT 3.481-493. 

33 Ineke van't Spijker, “Conflict and Correspondence. Inner and Outer in Abelard and Hugh 
of St. Victor,” in Rethinking Abelard: A Collection of Critical Essays, (ed.) Babette Hellemans 
(Leiden: 2014), 84-101. See especially Hugh of Saint Victor, Commentaria Hierarchiam 
coelestem 2, PL 175.949D—950B. 
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their creation of a large repertory of sequences, long liturgical chants sung at 
Mass and related to the Alleluia repertory.?^ The sequences, from the genre’s 
beginning in the ninth century, has always been a kind of commentary on the 
Alleluia, and along with it were sung just before the intoning of the Gospel, 
the most important reading of the day.%5 The Victorines made the long texts 
of these through-composed works profoundly exegetical, drawing upon their 
patron Augustine, whose writings, we have seen were reflected in the choice 
and ordering of words, as well as in thematic emphases and formal considera- 
tions. Because the Victorines were champions of the genre in the 12th century, 
the texts of their works have been both edited and much studied in recent 
decades. There has been however little work done on the contributions the Vic- 
torines made in the realm of music, especially in the art of contrafacta, and to 
the roles they played in the musical ideals and experiments bubbling and brew- 
ing in 12th-century Paris. The music accounts for the ways in which families 
of texts were deliberately bound together, as described further below. Indeed, 
the Victorines developed their own musical grammar, which was rooted in the 
sequence "Laudes crucis," an early 12th-century work for feasts of the Cross. 
The repertory of sequences that apparently originated in Paris in the 12th 
century is comparatively vast. By conservative calculation at least sixty works 
were created in Paris during this time period, and these works existed in 
two distinct melodic traditions by the time they were being written down in 
standardized collections in the early 13th century, one emanating from the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, and the other from the Abbey of Saint Victor, with 
many churches apparently drawing upon one or the other, and some, like 
the Abbey of St. Denis creating substantial repertories of sequences of their 
own.?6 The identity of the poet Adam and his apparent connection with this 
repertory of Parisian texts is now fairly well established.?7 Adam of Saint Victor 
was a canon in the Cathedral of Notre Dame and served there in the office 
of precentor (cantor) from around 1109-1133 at which point he departed the 


34 Overview of recent scholarship on the late sequence can be found in Margot E. Fassler, 
"The Victorine Sequences Revisited: 1993-2009,” in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris, 433— 
457, and in the introduction to Gothic Song, second edition, xv—xxxii. L'école de Saint-Victor 
de Paris includes a CD of several under-recorded Victorine sequences from the concert on 
25 September, 2008 at the Cathedral of Notre-Dame de Paris by l'Ensemble grégorien of 
the Maîtrise Notre-Dame de Paris under the direction of Sylvain Dieudonné. 

35 See Fassler, Gothic Song, "Early medieval sequences as Alleluia Commentaries," 38-57. 

36 X Anne Walters Robertson, The Service-Books of the Royal Abbey of Saint-Denis: Images of 
Ritual and Music in the Middle Ages (Oxford: 1991). 

37 See Fassler, “Who Was Adam of St. Victor" (1984). 
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cathedral, taking his prebend with him, and moved to the Abbey of Saint Victor, 
the institution with which his sympathies clearly had long lain. He would have 
been part of the attempt spearheaded by Stephen of Senlis, bishop of Paris, 
to bring the Rule of St. Augustine and Victorine customs to the cathedral, 
a movement that ultimately failed.3® Yet, as we have seen, its tenets were 
embodied in the sequence texts themselves. It seems clear that Adam was a 
prime mover in the creation of a many of the Parisian sequence texts, although 
the precise number can never be known. The repertory was formed over three 
generations, that of Adam, who was a contemporary of Hugh of Saint Victor, 
and who died in 1146; that of Richard of Saint Victor, who flourished in the 
third quarter of the 12th century; and third, Godfroy of Saint Victor from the 
last quarter of the 12th century along with the cantors and other officers who 
were responsible for arranging the repertory within the liturgy and copying it 
in the early 13th century. 

As has long been realized by scholars the basic differences between the 
sequences of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in Paris and those of the Abbey 
of Saint Victor relate to musical settings. The Victorines were masters of the 
art of contrafactum, that is of setting texts to preexisting melodies. In their 
particular case they were especially interested in melodies that were based 
on familiar chants and so bore symbolic meaning. They then used a melody 
for several texts and were able to create complexes of interrelated texts that 
had symbolic meanings and that worked on several exegetical planes, a true 
art of memory that unfolded in the liturgy and within community. There is 
really nothing quite like this in the whole of the Latin Middle Ages. And it 
is really unfortunate that the sequence texts of the Abbey of Saint Victor are 
often edited and studied apart from their melodies, for the musical dimension 
is fundamental to meaning and to liturgical function. 

The family to which the sequence “Rex Salomon fecit templum" belongs is a 
case in point. The Victorines wrote a sequence melody, *O Maria stella maris" 
using the hymn "Ave maris stella" with some modification for the first strophe 
of the sequence. After this, they continued to reference the parent melody 
throughout. The first text set to the melody was the sequence “O Maria stella 
maris," which references the hymn, just as the melody does, an extraordinary 
work in honor of the Virgin. But several other texts were set to it at the abbey 
as well, and together they explore the meaning of Mary as the historic mother 
of Jesus, as type of the church (“Rex Salomon") and as a type of the faithful soul 


38  Fassler, Gothic Song, 203—216. 
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(“Templum cordis adornemus,’ “Let us adorn the temple of the heart").?? This 
was a major but relatively contained family of works compared to that based 
upon “Laudes Crucis” discussed below. 

As can be seen from the plan of the altars in the abbey church (found in 
Gothic Song, pp. 254—255), the secondary altar behind the main altar (dedicated 
to Victor and Augustine), was dedicated to the Cross. The way in which the cross 
was the mast of the ship of the church, and the apostolic priesthood were the 
sailors was a theme of some importance to the Victorines, and made its way 
into their worship through the sequence repertory. “Laudes crucis” for feasts 
of the Cross which must have been written in the early 12th century, was the 
most famous “hit” of the 12th century, spreading widely in part perhaps because 
it was associated with the actions of the crusaders. It was also sung in some 
churches in France for the feast of the dedication at the point that the twelve 
crosses representing the apostles were drawn in oil on the walls of the church. 
It was a powerfully symbolic melody: its opening notes were taken from the 
Alleluia for the feasts of the Cross, “Dulce lignum,” and its exegetical content 
draws upon Old Testament “wood” as figures for the wood of the Cross.*° 

The Victorines used the melody of "Laudes crucis" to create a large-scale, 
sounding model of the church that celebrated the work of the apostles and 
other clerics as minions of Christ, working through his transmitted power to 
build the church. As the Appendix below shows, the Victorines set the "Laudes 
crucis" melody multiple times. But they also used it to spin off a host of new 
melodies of their own invention, and set each of these many times too. When- 
ever they sang sequences for the apostles and clerics, they were never far from 
the sounds of "Laudes crucis and this understanding was deliberate, at least 
for the first two generations of Victorine sequence composers. The Appendix 
shows thata total of 27 sequences were generated as part of this massive, inter- 
woven collection of melodies. In other tables found in Gothic Song, I labeled the 
individual strophes of each sequence belonging to this family, using the “tim- 
bres" or melodic units established by Pierre Aubry. With these tables, combina- 
tions of melodic units can be studied so the independence of each individual 
work within a family can be observed.^! 


39 See Fassler, Gothic Song (2011), 321-340. 

40 For a full discussion of "Laudes crucis" see Gothic Song (2011), 58-82. The sequence “Zyma 
vetus” for Easter transforms “Laudes Crucis” into a triumphal hymn of joy; “Zyma vetus” 
is transcribed, with its text translated, and with discussion in Margot Fassler, Music in the 
Medieval West: Anthology (New York: 2015). 

41 For charts of the repertory that were also of great use in preparing this table, see Hein- 
rich Husmann, “Notre-Dame und Saint-Victor. Repertoire-Studien zur Geschichte der ge- 
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The setting of “Ex radice caritatis” for the feast of the reception of the 
relics of Victor (the text of which is discussed above), exemplifies the several 
exegetical levels on which sequence music functioned within the Victorine 
Mass liturgy. To begin with, the sequence uses the melody for family Ivc in 
the Appendix, and so is related to both the other sequences in this group, as 
well as to the parent sequence “Laudes crucis” (and of course to all the other 
melodies the Victorines generated out of it). However, “Ex radice caritatis” was 
also highly individualistic, and this sequence for the reception of Victor’s relics 
went its own way melodically for much of the piece. The text and its subject 
suggests that the composer wanted to highlight the patron saint by moving 
the contours of the familiar musical grammar upwards in pitch, allowing for 
dramatic emphasis on particular sections of the poem. As can be seen in 
Example 3, several of the melodic units lie extremely high, exploring a range 
of over an octave and a half in this g-mode melody. In the “parent” tune 
"Gaude Roma" the upper range is explored as well, with much of the melody 
falling in the range of g to g' with the fifth of d' receiving much emphasis (see 
transcription of “Gaude Roma,” Margot E. Fassler, Gothic Song, pp. 429-431, with 
allusion to the melody “Zyma vetus"). This is true for "Ex radice" as well, but as 
can be seen by comparison, the melodic unit lying the highest adds a third, 
moving up to b" and on the text describing the inner savor tasted by the mouth 
of the heart. The melodic units usually repeat one time for the second half of 
the strophe, with the form AABBCCDD, etc. In ^Ex radice" it can be seen that the 
second half of strophe u uses a different group of phrases at the repeat, bringing 
the melody down to cadence on g, and ornamenting with short melismas to 
provide a dramatic closure. 

The formulaic nature of the melodic grammar established by the Victorines 
gave room for manipulation of expectancy, as in the cases demonstrated above. 
As can be clearly seen in the layout of Example 3, each of the several melodic 
units serving for a half strophe is laid out in phrases, most commonly three in 
number, but in some instances, 4, 5 or even 6 in number, the music following 
the number of lines of the half strophe of text. As each half strophe is sung to 
the same melodic unit, as can be seen for example in 14 and 18 and 2A and 2B, 
the halves of each strophe are powerfully inter-related through their musical 
setting. Even when the melodies for each half strophe are actually different 
enough to warrant being written out in full, still they are nearly the same, at 
least for the opening phrases. 


reimten Prosen" Acta Musicologica 36 (1964): 98-123; and Hans Spanke, “Die Komposition- 
skunst der Sequenzen Adams von St. Victor, Studi medievali, n.s., 14 (1941): 1-29. 
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The relationships of the phrases in each melodic unit are also somewhat 
formulaic. In Example 3, melodic unit 1, for example, there are three phrases. 
The first phrase establishes the mode with a decorated g in the first melodic cell, 
and an ascent to c and return to g; it is very like the opening of “Laudes crucis.” 
The second phrase is a decorated d, the pitch that is the secondary major 
pitch in the g mode, creating a kind of antecedent and consequent relationship 
between the first and second phrases. But the third phrase is very different in 
character with a small range that zeros in on the final pitch of g, arriving on it 
from the lower neighbor note. A glance at the final phrases of every melodic 
unit reveals that over half have this shape, a throwback to earlier sequence 
repertories and to the Alleluia itself, which often uses this same cadential move 
on “le lu ia” to finish off a phrase. The formula is flexible in adapting to other 
circumstances: in unit 5, it decorates a final d, working in transposition; this is 
also the case in unit n. 

The form of a Victorine sequence is made of a predictable number of 
phrases, each with a certain character. This formulaic nature was heightened 
greatly by the fact that the poetry is accentual, with the patterns being modeled 
upon the trochaic meter, long short, and governed by the number of syllables. 
Therefore, every text formed a kind of grid of rhythmic expectations, and in this 
way, the Victorine sequences were foundational to the development of musi- 
cal aesthetics in Paris in the course of the 12th century. There was a direct line 
of influence from Adam of Saint Victor, to the cantor Albert, to Godefroy of 
Saint Victor and Leoninus of Notre Dame and Saint Victor. The development 
of ways of notating precise rhythmic values in polyphonic works took place 
in the second half of the 12th century, and in Paris. The connections between 
monophonic sequences and conductus with their texts in rhythmic poetry and 
polyphonic works with modal rhythms in some or all of their voices are mani- 
fold and fascinating.^? The ways in which the uses of rhythmic poetry in liturgi- 
cal compositions may relate to Augustine’s views on the subject are topics still 
open for conversation. 


42 See Margot E. Fassler, “The Role of the Parisian Sequence in the Evolution of Notre-Dame 
Polyphony,” Speculum 62 (1987), 345-374; and Music in the Medieval West, chapters 7 and 
9. 
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6 Conclusion 


Victorine poetry and its musical settings were a dominating influence on Par- 
isian musical and liturgical life in the 12th century. But the Victorines used these 
mutually interdependent arts in unique ways to create vast sounding symbols 
proclaimed communally within their liturgies, symbols that were underscored 
by ecclesial furniture and its placement within the church, and by the various 
practices they developed to proclaim a particular devotion to the common life 
of canons regular. 


Appendix. Guide. Families Based on “Laudes Crucis” are as 
Labelled in Fassler, Gothic Song 


1.  PARISIAN SEQUENCES (SOME OF WHICH ARE VICTORINE): Se- 
quences probably written in Paris in the 12th Century and found in Vic- 
torine sources are in bold (per Fassler) (these may have originated either 
at the cathedral of Notre Dame or at Saint Victor or some other Parisian 
church). As Adam was the cantor at the cathedral, works of his will be 
found here. 

2.  SURELY VICTORINE: Late Sequences found at Saint Victor only (in Paris) 
are italicized and bolded (per Fassler) (these are Victorine texts and can 
be used with their melodies to trace Victorine influence anywhere in 
Europe). Melodic use is especially important and may help determine the 
nature of transmission, as can both textual and melodic variants. 

3. **SEQUENCES WITH UNIQUE VICTORINE MUSICAL USE OR MUSIC*: 
Shared texts with a different melodic use at Saint Victor from that at 
Notre Dame are asterisked twice;** these can be used to trace Victorine 
influences in noted liturgical manuscripts; * as can sequences with texts 
notshared, but with unique Victorine music, and these have one asterisk*. 

4. Sequence texts in this large family of works that may have been written 
by Adam are underlined (see Fassler and Grosfilier). 


Family 114: Texts set to the melody "Laudes Crucis" 

Laudes Crucis (Feasts of the Cross) and texts set at Saint Victor to this melody 
Corde uoce (St. Paul) 

Heri mundus (St. Stephen) 

Laus erumpat (St. Michael) 


Vox sonora (St. Catherine) 
Lux iocunda (Pentecost)** 
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Postquam hostem (Octave of the Ascension)** 

Profitentes (Trinity)** 

Letabundi iubilemus (Transfiguration) 

GROUP IV: Texts set to Victorine melodies modeled upon "Laudis crucis" 
Family Iva 

Zima uetus** (Octave of Easter) 


Innatale saluatoris* (Christmas) 


Gratulemur in hac die* (Octave of the Assumption) 
Family IVB 
Ecce dies triumphalis* (St. Victor) 


Prunis datum (St. Lawrence, deacon)** 


Gaude syon** (St. Thomas of Canterbury, bishop and martyr) 
Roma petro** (Sts. Peter and Paul) 

Cordis sonet *(St. Leger, bishop) 

Stola regni* (Apostles) 

Family IVC 


Ex radice caritatis* (St. Victor) 


Gratulemur ad festivum** (St. John, Evangelist) 
Gaude Roma** (Sts. Peter and Paul) 

Cor angustum* (Apostles) 

Ecce dies preoptata** (St. Vincent, deacon) 
Family IVD 

Salue dies dierum** (within the Easter Octave) 


Gaude, syon, que diem** (St. Martin, bishop) 

Family IVE 

Virgo mater saluatoris ** (Octave of the Epiphany) 

Aue uirgo ... mater saluatoris** (within the octave of the Assumption) 
Iocundare plebs fidelis** (St. Matthew) 
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CHAPTER 14 


Affectivity and Knowledge Lead to Devotion to 
God: A Historical-Theological Study of Hugh of 
Saint Victor's De virtute orandi* 


Karin Ganss 


1 Introduction 


Theology tries to show the ways in which people can think about how God 
approaches them and how to live the Christian faith. It also raises the question 
about the possibility of knowledge of God. What forms of knowledge are 
available to people for that? What is the relation of reason to the human 
capacity for sensation? Why do people need knowledge, and in what way is 
self-knowledge indispensable for it? What role do the affects play in the human 
capacity to know? The knowledge that corresponds to all the ways of knowing 
just listed points toward God. How does God let himself be known by means of 
human language? 

In the Middle Ages prayer was based on the books of the Bible, on hearing 
theWord of God. The human being receives the Word, takes it to heart, and then 
strives to answer God with thanks and petition.! In his work De virtute orandi, 
Hugh of Saint Victor (d. 141), a regular canon and head of the school at the 
Abbey of Saint Victor in Paris, lays out a model that still today shows a way for 
faith in the joining of knowledge and affect, so that the promised salvation can 
be attained. In De virtute orandi the Victorine develops his school for prayer. 

The first step in this article is to examine the literary structure of Hugh's 
work and offer a short summary of its contents. Secondly, even a first glance 
makes it clear that without human knowledge no prayer to God is possible. An 
investigation of Hugh's late work De sacramentis christianae fidei will enable us 
to reach a firm basis for positing the question about the ways of knowing and 
their role in prayer. With reference to the different forms of knowledge, it will be 
determined which one shows itself to be operative in the relationship between 


This chapter was translated by Hugh Feiss, OsB, with generous help from Rami Mekha. 
1 Arnold Angenendt, "Liturgie im Mittelater,’ in Präsenz und Verwendung der Heiligen Schrift 
im christlichen Frühmittelalter, (ed.) Patrizia Carmazzi (Wolfenbüttler Mittelalter-Studien) 20 
(Wiesbaden: 2008), 21-238. 
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God and human beings. Thirdly Hugh’s school of prayer in the De virtute orandi 
will be unfolded in three steps, corresponding to its theological, rhetorical, and 
affective bases. Finally, an overview of the results shows that according to Hugh 
of Saint Victor a joining of affectivity with the modes of knowledge is necessary 
for prayer and for knowledge of God. The investigation identifies their goal: the 
devotion of human beings to God. 


2 De virtute orandi: Literary Structure and Contents 


The Victorine inscribes De virtue orandi with a preface that is to serve as the 
guiding principle of prayer.” It is address to “Th.” According to Dominique Poirel 
this refers to Thietmar, the first abbot of Hamersleben, who died in 1138.3 The 
sending of the treatise to Provost Thietmar can therefore be dated to before 
1138.* The earliest date for the sending can probably be given as 1128.5 Hugh the 
Saxon (Hugo Saxo),® his nephew, asks in the De virtute orandi for prayers for his 
deceased uncle.” One May 5, the necrology of the Abbey of Saint Victor has a 
remembrance for this cleric and archdeacon from the church of Halberstadt in 
Saxony: 


3 Nones of May. The solemn anniversary of Hugh, a priest, of happy mem- 
ory, archdeacon of the church of Halberstadt, who came to us from Sax- 


2 Hugh of Saint Victor, Virtute orandi, in Hugues de Saint-Victor, Oeuvre 1, (eds.) Hugh B. Feiss 
and Patrice Sicard; trans. Dominique Poirel, Henri Rochais, and Patrice Sicard; introductions, 
notes and appendices by Dominique Poirel (Sous la Régle de Saint Augustin) 3 (Turnhout: 
1997). The Latin text of the De virtute orandi and the French translation are on pages 126-161 
of Oeuvre 1. There is an English translation and introduction by Hugh Feiss, in VTT 4.315-347. 
All references to the De virtute orandi will be to pages and lines of the Latin text in Oeuvre 1. 
References to Poirel's notes, introduction, and appendices will be to pages in Oeuvre 1. 

3 Poirel, Oeuvre 1162 n. 1. 

4 Joachim Ehlers, "Saint-Victor in Europa. Einzubereich und Wirkung der Kanonikergemein- 
schaft im n. Jahrhundert,” in Bibel und Exegese in der Abtei Saint-Victor zu Paris. Form und 
Funktion eines Grundtextes im europäischen Rahmen, (ed.) Rainer Berndt (Corpus Victor- 
inum) Instrumenta 3 (Münster: 2009), 23. 

5 Poirel, Oeuvre 119. 

6 Dominique Poirel *Hugo Saxo. Les origines germaniques de la pensée d'Hugues de Saint- 
Victor, in L'histoire des idées au temps de la réforme: contribution des échanges entre l'Empire 
et ses voisins européens (850-150), Atelier organisé par l'Institut historique allemand de Paris, 
le 23 juin 2003, (ed.) Thierry Lesieur (Francia) 33 (Ostfildern: 2006), 163-174. 

7 Ehlers, “Saint-Victor in Europa,’ 23. 
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ony, having followed Master Hugh, his nephew, a canon of our church. 
Receiving the religious habit in our church, he ended his life there in a 
praiseworthy fashion. With his possessions he magnificently expanded 
our monastery, with gold and silver and precious vestments, tapestries 
and hangings, and various other furnishings. Of these we wish to espe- 
cially commend and commit to memory that at his expense and outlay 
the building of our church was made and constructed.? 


One may conclude that it is thanks to this bequest that the construction of 
the church of the Parisian foundation was undertaken.? It is certain that on 
May 5 the brothers always remembered in the refectory of the abbey in Paris 
the deceased Hugh of Halberstadt, the archdeacon, because of his impressive 
endowment of the church of Saint Victor.!° 

At first glance, Hugh of Saint Victor’s text opens with two incipits. Hugh 
begins with "Incipit prologus! and the introduction to that closes with 
"Valete"? The treatise itself is announced with "Incipit tractatus De virtue 
orandi"? it ends without an explicit concluding formula. 


2.1 The Literary Structure 

The prologue mentions a three-part structure for the treatise to follow: (1) 
First, the reader will distinguish the ways in which the mind of the pray-er is 
enkindled with words of compunction: “in which you have distinguished by 
what modes the mind of the pray-er is enkindled with compunction through 
the word of prayer.”!* (2) Then the discussion turns to why one prays with 
texts of Holy Scripture that bear within them no form of entreaty or which do 
not express our feelings of the moment: “It is shown also why we offer during 
prayer those Scriptures which do not have the form of a petition, when we 


8 Necrologium Sancti Victoris abbatiae Parisiensis, (eds.) Ursula Vones-Liebenstein, Monika 
Seifert, cura et studio Rainer Berndt (Corpus Victorinum. Opera recollecta) 1 (Miinster: 
2012), 167-168. 

9 Ehlers, “Saint-Victor in Europa,’ 23. 

10 X Necrologium, 168: “Hac die habent fratres refectionem de beneficio domni Hugonis Hal- 
berstadensis archidiaconi." 

11 Virtute orandi 126, line 1. 

12 Virtute orandi 126, line 15. 

13 Virtute orandi 126. 

14 Virtute orandi126, lines 5-7: “in quo distinctum habetis quibus modis orantis animus inter 
precum uerba per compunctionem accenditur." 
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are entreating for our own or others’ salvation.” (3) Thirdly, Hugh will write 
regarding the petitioner who placed his support (x) in prayer; he has already 
tasted the sweetness of prayer, through his deep zeal for perfect piety; hence he 
can all the more willingly accept prayer as a gift and give back prayer as a gift: 
“Ihave written about prayer as one about to ask for prayers. The more perfectly 
you have tasted its sweetness through long effort of piety, the more freely you 
should accept and return the gift."!6 

Dominique Poirel finds in the text a two-part structure announced in the 
Prologue: first, a laying out of the different forms of prayer and after that the 
discussion of the objection why Scriptures are employed that contain no peti- 
tion or do not reflect our sentiment." In fact, another division is conceivable, in 
which an introductory exposition precedes these two parts that are explicitly 
announced. To this "introduction" Poirel assigns parts 1 to 5.1? In the first part 
he includes parts 6-9,!° and in the second parts 10-14.20 

Hugh Feiss ends his second section with the following text: “From here on are 
added the other things we have proposed to discuss about prayer"?! By doing 
so, Hugh Feiss keeps to the structure presented in the Prologue, that is, he has 
his second part begin with the development regarding Scriptures that have in 
them no kind of petition. However, as a result the concluding aspect of well- 
being, namely the feelings, becomes problematic. 

In his teaching of prayer, Hugh, the Augustinian canon, binds together two 
aspects—what is not in the Scriptures and human affects—that is, rhetoric and 
affect. Hugh will investigate both aspects, but he distinguishes a rhetorical and 
affective part that should be carefully distinguished from each other. 

The author has provided his treatise with no explicit division into parts and 
chapters. However, one may detect a threefold structure in the treatise. 


15 Virtute orandi 126, lines 7-9: "Demonstratum etiam cur ille a nobis Scripture, que peti- 
tionis formam non habent, pro nostra siue aliorum salute postulantibus, inter orandum 
proferuntur." 

16 Virtute orandi 126, lines 9-12: "De oratione ergo orationem postulaturus scripsi. Cuius dul- 
cedinem, quantum iam longo pietatis studio perfectius gustastis, tanto libentius 
donum accipere et donum impendere debetis." 

17 Oeuvre 111921. 

18 Oeuvre 1:119-121, referring to Virtute orandi, 126—134, lines 8-11. 

19 Oeuvre 1:119-121, referring to Virtute orandi, 134-142, lines 112-224. 

20  Oeuvrei:n9-121, referring to Virtute orandi, 142-160, lines 225-492. 

21 Virtute orandi 142, lines 223-224: "Dehinc reliqua que de oratione tractare proposuimus 
adnectenda sunt" The numbering of the lines on page 140 has a jump, although in 
the Patrologia latina the text is printed without a break. From this place I will do the 
numbering. 
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In the first section, the Victorine draws out the theological basis of his teach- 
ing on prayer.?? He begins with the question: With what zeal and affect should 
one pray to God? “We can consider with what zeal and feeling we should 
pray to God by thinking simultaneously about our misery and his mercy.’23 
The theological foundation ends with the announcement of the exposition 
of different ways in which the spiritual nature (mens) is enkindled to devo- 
tion, and in what form the spiritual nature expresses itself in spoken words 
regarding them. The theological foundation concludes: “But because the spir- 
itual nature is enkindled through devotion in many ways, and similarly the 
devotion of the spiritual nature is expressed in various ways, we must distin- 
guish one-by-one some kinds of prayer, so that we can clearly indicate their 
power.”24 

A second section concerned with the rhetorical foundation follows this.?5 
He develops a threefold division of various forms of speech: “There are three 
kinds of prayer: entreaty, demand, and insinuation.76 He ends his instruction 
regarding a successful rhetoric with a caution. In no case is God instructed by 
the petition contained in the exposition, but the one praying may beseech and 
lament to God about what he is praying about,2” because spoken words need 
not be excluded from prayer (oratio), for they move the soul toward God and 
enkindle our piety (devotionem pietatis). With this the rhetorical part of the De 
virtute orandi ends.28 

In the third section, the affective basis of prayer is developed.?9 Various 
affects of the soul lead the one praying to the love of God. By way of example, 
Hugh names some of them: "Because human affect is roused to the love of God 
in different ways, now is the time to distinguish various ways one-by-one, and 
to show them in their distinctive qualities by examples."5? He ends the affective 


22 Virtute orandi 126134, lines 18-11. 

23 Virtute orandi 126, lines 18-19: "Quo studio et quo affectu a nobis orandus sit Deus, ex 
nostra miseria simul et eius misericordia considerare possumus." 

24 Virtute orandi 132-134, lines 107-111: "Sed quia multis modis mens per deuotionem accen- 
ditur, rursumque ipsa deuotio mentis uariis modis uoce promitur, debemus aliquas singil- 
latim orationis species distinguere ut apertius ualeamus uirtutem eius indicare." 

25 Virtute orandi 132-146, lines 12-281. 

26 Virtute orandi 134, lines 112-113: "Tres sunt species orationis: supplicatio, postulatio, insin- 
uatio.” 

27 Virtute orandi144, lines 274-276: “Nam, sicut diximus, si petitioni inserta narratio est, non 
Deus docetur sed orans admonetur considerare quid petat, ut deuotius oret." 

28 Virtute orandi 144-146, lines 278-281. 

29 Virtute orandi 146-160, lines 282—492. 

30 Virtute orandi 146, lines 282—284: “Sed quia diuersis modis humanus affectus ad amorem 
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section with the penultimate sentence of the treatise: “And who can enumerate 
in speech all the powers of the psalms, who can tell the fiery affects’ goads to 
compunction?”31 


2.2 The Content 

The dedicatory letter was sent as a gift (munusculum) of Hugh of Saint Victor. 
The Victorine calls his work a short text (dictatum brevem) directed to Thietmar. 
At the end of the Prologue Hugh returns to the intent of the gift. Through his 
piety the pray-er can accept the gift (donum) of sweetness and on that basis 
answer on his part with a gift?? whose sweetness leads the reader to piety. 
Only then can he direct his gift to God, namely, a prayer without a request.?3 
Prayer serves only as praise and thanks to God. Hugh applies the term “little 
gift” (munusculum) to refer to a relation between people, while he expresses 
the relationship between God and a human being with the word “gift” (donum). 

In the Prologue, Hugh says that he will write about the power of prayer. To 
that end he will answer the following question: how and why a human being 
prays to God, especially if this brings with it no request to God. To this end 
he refers to those texts of Holy Scripture that include no form of petition, but 
nevertheless serve for prayer. The speech of the petitioner finds its place in 
prayer as the central aspect of piety. 

At the end of the Prologue Hugh reminds Prior Thietmar to lift up the soul of 
his uncle in prayer to God out of love for Jesus Christ, and also not forget him, 
his nephew.34 

In the theological part of his treatise, Hugh lays out the path of the pray-er 
toward prayer to God.% He insists that without a challenge a person will fall 
into laziness in prayer (orandum pigra).?9 Above all, however, his focus is on 


Dei prouocatur, libet nunc ipsos singillatim modus distinguere et distinctos per exempla 
demonstrare.” 

31 Virtute orandi 160, lines 489-490: “Et quis omnes uirtutes psalmorum, quis illas ignitas 
compunctiones sanctorum affectuum enumerare loquendo potest?" 

32 Virtute orandi 126. 

33 Virtute orandi 126, Prologus: "Cuius dulcedinem, quantum iam longo pietatis studio per- 
fectius gustastis, tanto libentius donum accipere et donum impendere debetis." 

34 Virtute orandi126, lines 13-17: "Primum igitur precor propter amorem Domini Iesu Christi 
ut animam auunculi mei Domino precibus uestris commendetis, deinde ut mei quoque 
apud Dominum memor esse dignemini, maxime cum hoc sicut omnibus petere necessar- 
ium, ita omnibus impendere debitum sit. Valete." 

35 Virtute orandi 126-134, lines 18-11. 

36 Virtute orandi 128, line 25. 
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the spirit of the pray-er, in order to discover if he prays, why he prays, and what 
he hopes to gain from it. To this end, Hugh considers the discrepancy between 
human misery and God’s mercy. Human knowledge is necessary for that, for it 
distinguishes the two domains. First the spirit can set the soul in motion to 
meditation (meditatio), then to knowledge (scientia), to compunction (com- 
punctio), and finally to the summit of human piety, devotio. 

In his rhetorical foundation, Hugh distinguishes different forms of speaking 
and specifically which forms are directed to human beings in general and 
with which speech forms a person should use to speak wisely and without 
conditions to God.?" 

First the Victorine describes three kinds of speech. He mentions supplicatio 
first; it leads to a humble and devout weeping without specifying a request. 
Postulatio signifies a request, a hesitant narration of a particular request. This 
contains insinuatio, an effort at ingratiation without a request, which by itself 
through narration indirectly makes a request. Each of these three terms will be 
further subdivided into three. This rhetorical teaching ends with the conclusion 
that in no way ought words be excluded from prayer, even if they contain no 
request, for they are necessary to enflame the affects of the soul toward God 
and to arouse devotion toward him. “We should not, therefore, exclude those 
words from our prayers, because although they do not express the form of our 
petition, they usefully enflame the affect of the spirit to the love of God and to 
devotion."58 

Speech alone does not set a person on the way toward his goal; for that 
he needs "affectus humani" The affective foundation is the heart of the De 
virtute orandi. Without the affect the human spirit will neither catch fire nor 
choose the right words, which serve as the staring point from which to give 
himself to God.?? Various affects are at the service of prayer; they correspond to 
different forms of knowledge and together build the foundation of “oratio” The 
affective development begins with Hugh's discussion of the various kinds of 
human affects that challenge a person to the love of God: “But because human 
affectivity is prompted to love of God in various ways, it is now a suitable time 
to distinguish their modes one-by-one and to give example of the different 
ones."#0 


37 Virtute orandi 134-146, lines 12-281. 

38 Virtute orandi 144-146, lines 278-281: "Nequaquam igitur uel illa ab orationibus nostris 
verba excludere debemus, que etsi modum petitionis nostre non explicant, utilius tamen 
affectum animi amorem Dei et ad deuotionem pietatis inflammant." 

39 Virtute orandi 146-160, lines 282—492. 

40 Virtute orandi 146, lines 282-284: "Sed quia diuersis modis humanus affectus ad amorem 
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At the end of his work De virtute orandi, the Victorine raises the question, 
how does the entire power of the psalms lie in words and how are the affects 
interconnected: “And who can enumerate in speech all the virtues of the psalms 
and those sparks of compunction from holy affects"! 


3 The Basic Concepts of Hugh's Theory of Knowledge 


3.1 The Forms of Knowledge in De sacramentis christianae fidei 

Hugh, the Victorine schoolmaster, develops his theological teaching in De 
sacramentis christianae fidei. He divided his summa into two parts. The first 
book is concerned with the work of creation (opera conditionis), while the 
second book lays out the work of restoration (opera restaurationis). “First there 
is the work of creation; second, there is the work of restoration. The work of 
creation is that by which it comes about that the things that were not are. The 
work of restoration is that by which the things that were perishing are better"? 

Hugh divides the work of creation into twelve parts,^? starting with the 
beginning of the world up to the Incarnation for the Lord. The word of reve- 
lation can be first understood when its context is investigated in three ways, 
namely with the help of history, allegory, and tropology.^^ A human being first 
arrives at an understanding of the Scriptures when he sees the words and things 
contained in them in their interconnections. 

For understanding the words one must consider both the words and their 
meaning. The Victorine refers grammar to statements and dialectic to their 
meaning, and he relates rhetoric to both realms.^? These three verbal arts are 
contained in the trivium.^$ However, in the Scriptures, not only words, but also 


Dei prouocatur, libet nunc ipsos singillatim modos distinguere et distinctos per exempla 
demonstrare." 

41 Virtute orandi 160, lines 489-490: “Et quis omnes uirtutes psalmorum, quis illas ignitas 
compunctiones sanctorum affectuum enumerare loquendo potest?" 

42  Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 31: "Primum est opus conditionis. Secundum est. restaura- 
tionis. Opus conditionis est. quo factum est. ut essent que non erant. Opus restaurationis 
est. quo factum est. ut melius essent que perierant.” All references to the De sacramentis 
christianae fidei will be to the pages in Berndt's edition. 

43 Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 23: "Item primus liber xii. clausulas sive partes complectiur.’ 

44 Sacr. 1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 33. 

45 Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 31-35. 

46 = Martin Kintzinger, “Trivium,” in Enzyklopädie des Mittelalters, (eds.) Gert Melville and 
Martial Staub, 2 vols. (Darmstadt: 2008), 1:374-376. 
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things have meaning. Arithmetic considers things with reference to number, 
music grasps them in their interrelations,*” geometry in their extension, and 
astronomy in their movement. Thus, the quadrivium^? encompasses the realm 
of the mathematical arts. The seven liberal arts (septem artes liberales) describe 
the medieval educational ideal. According to Hugh of Saint Victor one cannot 
unlock the Holy Scriptures without employing the seven liberal arts. Forma- 
tion in the seven liberal arts is necessary for contact with and understanding of 
the Sacred Scriptures. Without a proper understanding of the Holy Scriptures a 
person does not gain knowledge of herself and therefore also knowledge of the 
Triune God. “What forms of knowledge are indispensable for a better under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures and what forms of knowledge serve oratio?” 

In the De sacramentis christianae fidei the chapter on self-knowledge (cogni- 
tio sui) follows right after the treatment of knowledge of the creation (cognitio 
creationis) 4° Hugh explains that from his Creator the first man had recognized 
both the duty of obedience to the One above him and also the duty of provi- 
dential care toward those beneath him. This is self-knowledge. It is the bedrock 
of his original being, namely, to recognize and accept his position and his duty. 
In De sacramentis, self-knowledge is seen to be awareness that one is created 
and how one should love. God enables the human being to reach this form 
of knowledge. There can be no doubt that the first human being was guilty of 
neglecting his duty toward God: “If you believe your Creator, you recognize that 
you are made; if you profess your Redeemer, you recognize by whom you are 
restored.”50 

The soul received an eye by which she sees the world outside herself and 
the things of the world; this was the eye of the flesh (oculus carnis). With 
another eye she can see herself and the things that are in her; this is the eye 
of reason (oculus rationis). Moreover, she received still another eye, that of 
contemplation (oculus contemplationis) with which she sees God in himself 
and the things that are in God. However, through sin the eye of contemplation 
is snuffed out, and the eye of reason is blurred. The eye of the flesh remains 
bright. However, the eye of reason can make no certain judgment when it is 
clouded over. For this reason, the human heart can more easily compare with 
each other the things that she sees with the eye of the flesh, than those that are 
revealed by the understanding (acie mentis) and reason (sensu rationis). With 


47 Eberhard König, "Musik in den Artes liberales,” in Enzyklopädie des Mittelalters, 2107. 

48  Kintzinger, “Quadrivium,” in Enzyklopädie des Mittelalters, 1:382—384. 

49  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 147-148: "De cognitione sui.” 

50  Sacr.110; (ed.) Berndt, 240: "Si creatorem credis; agnoscis quod factus es. Si redemptorem 
confiteris agnoscis quo reparatus es." 
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the eye of flesh the human being can see the world and the things that are in 
the world. The human being also has part of the eye of reason and sees likewise 
the things of the heart, those that are in the heart. The human being cannot see 
God and the things that are in God.5! 

Among the Victorines, human reason has in itself the first mirror with which 
to gaze upon the truth (cognitionis genere). In this mirror God lets himself 
be seen; it is his clearest image and likeness. To this extent human reason is 
equipped to find what is hidden and invisible, namely the One who created 
it.52 Through the Creator all that was not began to be. For Hugh there can be 
no question about this. Reason seeks this Creator and first source of things. 
Piety honors him when he is found and faith confesses him as God who is to 
be addressed in prayer.5 The things that reason knows within and those that 
it sees outside both serve to prove the truth.5* For the Victorine it is certain 
that reason has found through reasoning that God is. Further reasoning has 
found that God is triune.5> Reason makes it clear that God is one. He is truly 
one, because he is so substantially and because he is unchanging.59 Creation 
proves this origin and helps reason attain knowledge of God. Next human 
reason knows that God is eternal and God cannot decrease.5" Human reason 
has, then, seen God, for he has revealed himself in his works. However, it has 
seen in his likeness and not in himself, for he is invisible.58 

God gives himself to human understanding in four ways: interiorly through 
reason and inspiration, exteriorly through creation and teaching. Reason and 
creation belong to nature; inspiration and teaching belongto grace. That reason 
belongs to nature shows that without divine enlightenment it cannot see the 
way to truth.59 Human reason must be led from the things that appear to 
knowledge of hidden things.®° 


51 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 225. 

52  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 76: “De illo cognitionis genere quo mens rationalis in se deum uidere 
potest ... quod illius imagini & similitudini proximum & cognatum magis factum erat. Hoc 
autem ipsa ratio erat. & mens ratione utens quo ad primam similitudinem dei facta erat 
ut per se inuenire posset eum a quo facta est." 

53  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 77: "Quia deus est & quia sine principio est." 

54  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 77: "Eiusdem rei argumentum foris in creaturis." 

55  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 77: “Quod deus trinus et unus.” 

56  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 79: "Quoniam immutabilis est. deus.” 

57  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 79: "Quod rationem creatura recte considerata adiuuat ad cogno- 
scendum deum." 

58  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 84: "Ratio qualiter deus non solum unus sed trinus est.’ 

59  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 95-96. 

60  Sacr.1.4; (ed.) Berndt, 112: “Nam de uisibilibus quidem que postrema sunt iccirco primam 
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According to Hugh of Saint Victor, God shows himself to the human heart 
as the Hidden One, and as the unnoticed Companion, who shows himself. 
This letting himself be known occurs partly through human reason (ratio) and 
partly through divine revelation (revelatio divina). Human reason grasps God 
in one way in itself, and in another way in the things that are outside of it. 
Paul describes the process in the Letter to the Romans: “What was known 
of God is apparent to them, because God has revealed it to them. What was 
invisible about him has become known from the creation of world as beheld 
through what was made" (Rom. 119-20). To undertake this twofold investiga- 
tion, reason receives help and support from divine revelation because alone, 
without the means of his instruction, it does not arrive at knowledge of the 
truth.®! 

Insofar as human reason (ratio humana) is enabled to go beyond its nar- 
row possibilities, it can have a presentiment of the highest Trinity. There is a 
threefoldness within it, power (potentia), wisdom (sapientia) and love (amor). 
Outside of it, there are only signs (signa trinitatis) of power, wisdom and love.®? 

Some things are “from reason,” others are “according to reason,” and still 
others are “above reason,” and finally there are things that are “against reason.” 
The things that are from reason are known and cannot be believed; one knows 
them. The things against reason cannot be believed, because they offer no basis 
for it. That leaves for faith only the things that are “according to reason” or 
“above reason.” In the first of these, faith receives help from reason. In the 
second, faith receives no help from reason. The things that are “above reason” 
are brought to light through divine revelation, with the cooperation of reason. 

God created the soul (anima) of the first human being out of nothing and 
gave it a body. He gave the soul knowledge to distinguish between good and 
evil, so that it made the body alive through sensation and led it through reason. 
Reason is placed under God, the Creator. The body of a human being is moved 
according to reason through the senses, but reason moves itself according to 
free will. 

All the angels’ capacities for perception were interior. There was, however, 
a creation, the animals without reason, whose capacities for perception were 
exterior. Then there was the human being, whom God placed in the middle, so 


propositionem fecimus ut de his que apparent ad latentium cognitionem humanam 
mentem commodius duceremus." 

61  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 74-75: "Quibus modis cognitio dei ad hominem uenit" 

62 Sacr. 1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 91-92: "Quod uestigium trinitatis non solum in rationali creatura 
sed etiam in corporea inunerunt." 

63  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 138: "De creatione & origine anime.” 
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that he had powers of perception interiorly and exteriorly, interiorly through 
reason’s capacity for perception, exteriorly through the flesh’s capacities for 
perception.54 

Reason's place is in the soul; both are one, although the soul does one thing 
and the reason another. We human beings live through the soul and we think 
through reason.® It is on the basis of his soul that the human being is rational, 
and he is rational because he has a rational soul. Again, the soul is rational on 
its own account, since it has reason in itself.66 

The reason that is set in the highest place (in homine ratio suppremo loco), is 
only directed to divine and invisible things and strives to conform to the divine 
will. A step lower is another reason that is directed to the bodily and visible; 
it was placed under the higher reason; it in turn rules over sensation, which 
is placed under it. So, one can identify three domains of knowledge in human 
beings: wisdom (sapientia), prudence (prudentia), and sensation (sensualitas). 
By wisdom Hugh understands reason directed to divine things. Prudence is 
reason for human things. Sensation leads to striving after earthly things.5" 

According to Hugh of Saint Victor, God and the spirit are farther apart than 
are spirit and flesh, for everything created is nearer to other created things, 
since everything created is nearer to other created things than He who made is 
to what has been made by him. What God is cannot be thought, even when it 
is believed.68 

Next, Hugh speaks to the human capacity for sensation. In the course of the 
rite of baptism, the sensory powers of the entire body are included. The one 
to be baptized is signed with the Effata rites.°? Forehead, chest, eyes, nose, 


64  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 140-141: "De duplici sensu anime.’ 

65 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 291: “In anima est ratio et cum sint unum aliud anima agit aliud 
ratio. anima uiuimus. ratione sapimus.” 

66 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 324. 

67 Sacr. 1.8; (ed.) Berndt, 207: "Erat quippe in homine ratio suppremo loco constituta. solis 
diuinis & inuisibilibus intendens. & diuine uoluntati se conformans. Post hec alia quedam 
ratio ad corporalia & uisibilia respiciens. que superiori subiciebatur. & ab illa informata 
subiecte. sibi sensualitati dominabatur. qui tercio & imo loco constituta fuerat. Sic itaque 
tria inuenta sunt in homine. Sapientia. prudentia. & sensualitas. Sapientia scilicet hoc 
est ratio ad animam. Prudentia autem hoc est ratio ad humana. Sensualitas uero hoc est 
affectus siue appetitus ad terrena." 

68 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 224: "Et tamen plus longe est deus. et spiritus. quam spiritus et 
corpus. Omne enim quod creatum est. minus ab inuicem distat. quam ille qui fecit ab eo 
quod fecit. Non potest cogitari deus quid est. etiam si credi potest. quia est. non qualis est 
comprehendi.” 

69 Sacr. 2.6; (ed.) Berndt, 392: “Forma igitur exorcismi in hunc modum perficitur. Signatur 
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ears, and mouth are given the sign of the cross. The newly baptized enters 
thus into the community of believers; he receives the first healing. As a result 
the baptized is put in a position to hear the Word of God, and he can also 
distinguish between life and death. Jesus has given us the example of the deaf 
and the mute, as he healed ears and tongues so that his word could be received 
and proclaimed, so that after the demon has gone out, the Holy Spirit can enter. 
Hugh refers to Mary Magdalene, whom Jesus freed from seven demons (Mark 
16:9; Luke 8:2).70 God offers human sensation the likeness of his form in bodily 
food, so that thereby he can move human sensation toward understanding of 
himself.” In sight, touch, and taste God is bodily with human beings. His bodily 
presence will not be taken away, as long as the senses exist. The senses are 
involved in bodily reception. If bodily sensation (sensus corporalis) fails, the 
spiritual continues. Thus healing is complete.7? “Christ passes from the mouth 
to the heart.”75 

The human being is now entrusted with deciding what is presented to reason 
and to sensation in salvation, and what to the spiritual sense.” 

The idea of knowledge (cognitio) was presented already in the First Book. 
There the Victorine explained that his work concerned allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the word of revelation. In allegory those under instruction in reading 
and work can strengthen their understanding through knowledge of the faith 
(cognitionis fidei),’> for without knowledge of words and things a person does 
not reach a proper understanding of Sacred Scripture."6 Hugh would like to aid 
his students and readers with the help of history and allegorical and tropolog- 
ical explanation, and through good works, to reach a better understanding of 


primo baptizandus crucis signaculo. in fronte. in pectore. in oculis. in naribus. in auribus. 
in ore. ut tocius corporis sensus hoc signaculo muniantur. cuius uirtute omnia nostra 
sacramenta complentur. et omnia diaboli figmenta frustrantur ... Postea tanguntur ei 
aures et nares cum saliua. ut tactu suprene sapientie. et aures eius aperiantur ad audien- 
dum uerbum dei. et nares similiter ad discemendum odorem uite et mortis. Hoc est sacra- 
mentum apertionis quod dominus in euangelio significauit quando aures et os tetigit. 
surdi et muti. dicens effeta. quod est adaperire.” 


70  Sacr.2.3; (ed.) Berndt, 348. 

71 Sacr. 2.8; (ed.) Berndt, 409. 

72 Sacr. 2.8; (ed.) Berndt, 410. 
) 


73 Sacr. 2.8; (ed.) Berndt, 410: "christus de ore ad cor transit.’ 

74 Sacr. 2.8; (ed.) Berndt, 410. 

75 Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 31: “hoc nunc ad secundam eruditionem que in allegoria 
est; introducendis preparaui in quo quasi fundamento quodam cognitionis fidei animum 
stabiliant." 


76  Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 33. 
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the Sacred Scriptures. He also says that over all these always stands the divine, 
to which the Holy Spirit leads. The proper exposition determines faith and the 
performance of good works. 

The Holy Scriptures describe the creation of the human being, his misery 
and then restoration, and mercy in the knowledge of truth (cognitione veritatis) 
and love of virtue (amore virtutis), and finally his homeland and the joy of beat- 
itude.”” According to Hugh, the word of revelation can only be understood if 
the meaning of words (cognicio vocum) is investigated, but also the meaning 
of things (cognicio rerum). There is also feeling which lies between the two of 
them.7? According to Hugh, all the sciences serve divine wisdom. The Scrip- 
tures lead the reader with the help of allegory to right faith; the tropological 
exposition determines the performance of good works. If a person follows this 
path, the knowledge of truth (cognitio veritatis) and the love of virtue, even 
the true restoration of the human being becomes clear." Therefore, in the 
First Book of the De sacramentis christianae fidei, which is concerned with the 
first creation, one finds a comprehensive approach to the concept of knowl- 
edge.80 

God lets himself be known in the hearts of human beings in two ways, either 
through human reason or through revelation: "The invisible things of God 
which were within and hidden were seen through those visible things known 
outside either by human reason in the creation of things or by divine revelation 
as made visible in the governance and administration of things."*! 

Knowledge of God (cognitio Dei) positions the human being to know and 
believe the Creator in his heart, insofar as he can grasp him. This process of 
knowledge opened up by God takes place in the human heart. 

In any case, Hugh says, the spirit (spiritus) cannot grow by increasing the 
space it occupies, for itis not a body. It is a simple nature, so it cannot decrease. 


77 Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 33: "Primum ergo describit materiam in eo quod factus 
est. & dispositus. Deinde miseriam in culpa et pena. deinde reparationem & misericor- 
diam in cognitione ueritatis. & amore uirtutis. Deinde patriam & gaudium beatitudi- 
nis." 

78  Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt, 33: “Quod in sacro eloquio non solum uoces sed etiam res 
significare habent" 

79  Sacr.1, Prologus; (ed.) Berndt 34: “in quibus constat cognitio ueritatis. & amor uirtutis. & 
hec est uera reparatio hominis." 

80  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 74: "Qualiter ab initio deus agnitus. est. & quia unus & quia trinus.” 

81  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 75: “Inuisibilia enim dei que intus erant. & abscondita erant per ea 
que foris erant. & nota uisibilia; uisa sunt. uel in conditione rerum a ratione humana. uel 
in guberantione et administratione uisibilia facta sunt reuelatione diuina." 
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However, in spite of all, the spirit changes in time through things that do not 
remain the same in it.82 For the Victorine there is no doubt that Creator and 
creature are clearly distinguished from each other, although knowledge of truth 
consists in both.5? 

For Hugh, a constricted knowledge of wisdom does not necessarily go hand- 
in-hand with ignorance. Knowledge (cognitio), insight (intelligentia) and wis- 
dom (sapientia) can obviously be distributed in different amounts.84 We 
human beings grope with the senses toward a feeble knowledge of what we are 
not able to comprehend. From this the Victorine draws the conclusion: power 
belongs to doing, wisdom to knowledge and freedom to the will.85 

In the section about the creation of human beings and the state of the soul 
before sin,8ë Hugh discusses the way in which human beings were created 
according to the image (imago) and likeness (similitudo) of God.9" In the 
human soul before the Fall, there were the image and likeness of God that the 
human soul itself was. The soul was an image by the knowledge of truth.88 Hugh 
locates the image and likeness only in the soul, because bodily nature cannot 
receive the likeness of divinity.®9 

According to the human soul’s twofold capacity for perception, the visible 
outside is grasped through the flesh and the invisible within through reason, 
so that the human being is struck with wonder about God and through this 
wonder advances toward loving devotion.?? The senses of the human being 
were put in place so that going out both interiorly and exteriorly he might be 
stirred to loving devotion.?! 


82  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 80-82: "Quot modis spiritus mutantur" 

83 Sacr. 1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 94: “... creator scilicet & creatura. uel creatura eterna credatur. uel 
creator temporalis. In his enim duobus omnis cognitio ueritatis consistit." 

84  Sacr.1.5; (ed.) Berndt, u9: “De differentia libri arbitrii." 

85 Sacr. 1.5; (ed.) Berndt, u19: “Potestas autem ad operationem pertinet. sapientia ad cogni- 
tionem libertas ad uoluntatem." 

86  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 136: "Quare deus hominem ex corpore et anima fecit." 

87  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 137: "Qualiter homo ad imaginem et similitudinem dei factus est." 


88  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 137: "Imago secundum cognitionem veritatis.” 

89 Sacr. 1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 138: "Hec autem in anima sola facta est. quia coopera natura. 
similitudinem diuinitatis capere non potuit. que ab eius excellentia & similitudine in hoc 
ipso longe fuit. quod corporea fuit." 

go Sacr. 1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 140: "Neque enim in omnibus operibus deus a rationali creatura 
laudaretur. si non omnia opera dei a rationali creatura cognoscerentur. Vt ergo perfecta 
laus dei esset. monstrata sunt opera rationali creature. ut cum intus & foris miraretur 
animi rationem perficeret ad dilectionem." 


91 Sacr. 1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 140-141: "Sapientia pascua intus erat. opus sapientie pascua erat 
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The good that God has given or promised his creation requires protection, 
which is the law of nature. With that nothing is lost; the command of discipline 
is the way open to this good.?? It was necessary to inspire the heart of the 
human being with prudence and insight: 


What was knowledge of what is to be done, if not a kind of command 
given to the human heart? And again what was knowledge of what was 
to be avoided if not a kind of prohibition? What was the knowledge of 
things that were to be evaluated as standing between these, if not a kind 
of concession, so that the human being would be left to his own judgment, 
where whichever option he had chosen, he would not be harmed.9? 


Knowledge, which is to be divided into three, has its target in the human heart. 
The command of nature that operates without the senses is to be understood 
as natural prudence, with which the human being is taught, while instruction 
from outside works through the word.9^ 

Hugh lays it down that there are three kinds of created, visible things: the use 
of some is necessary for life; some are bad; still others lie between these two, 
and so they can either be used or not. Of the things shown outwardly there are 
many that may be internally harmful for the soul. There are also some things 
which the soul cannot do without, such as knowledge of God (cognitio dei) self- 
knowledge (cognitio sui), and all the virtues, because they are necessary to keep 
the soul healthy and give it nourishment.?5 If one considers the knowledge that 
human beings had before sin,’ Hugh thinks it is clear that the first human 
being had from God in his soul right from his creation perfect cognition of 
truth and knowledge through God. The first human being instructed with a 
threefold knowledge: a knowledge of his Creator to recognize who had created 
him; self-knowledge, to know that he was created and what he had to do; 
and, finally, a knowledge of what was created with him, what the relation to 


foris. & admissus est sensus hominis. ut ad utrumque iret. & et in utroque refectionem 
inueniret. Iret per cognitionem. reficeretur per dilectionem." 

92  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 142: “De duobus preceptis nature et discipline.” 

93 Sacr. 1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 143: "Quid ergo cognitio faciendorum fuit. nisi quedam ad cor 
hominis facta preceptio. Et quid rursus cognitio uitandorum fuit. nisi quedam prohibitio? 
Quid ergo cognitio eorum que media fuerunt estimanda est. nisi quedam concessio. ut 
illuc homo suo arbitrio relinqueretur. ubi quamcunque partem elegisset non lederetur.’ 

94  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 142-143. 

95  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 143-144: “De tribus generibus rerum.” 

96  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 145: "De scientia hominis ante peccatum." 
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it was, and what duty obligated him regarding it.9” There is no doubt that the 
human being had received from God perfect knowledge of all visible things 
(perfectam cognitionem hominem accepisse). As he was restored after the Fall, 
he had to learn only the knowledge of the soul, since he had lost only that.98 
So, the first human being had received knowledge of his Creator (cognitionem 
vero creatoris), not just from outside through hearing, but more so through 
inner input, that is, he perceived God through the presence of contemplation 
(contemplatio). It is certain that the first knowledge that the human being had 
of his Creator was greater than the knowledge that human beings now have 
simply through faith.°° 

To be born without knowledge is, in Hugh's opinion, nature not fault. How- 
ever, to be born with the deficiency by which the human being would later be 
hindered from gaining knowledge of the truth (cognitione veritatis) is fault and 
not nature. He says that the deficiency was twofold: in the corruption of the 
flesh and of bodily sensation. Since sensation was robbed of its purity, it cannot 
gain pure truth without an admixture of error (puram sine confusione erroris 
veritatem haurire non potest).100 

Hugh is firm: the angels were created to be taught from within, and human 
beings were created to be taught from without, except for the first man who 
was also taught from within.!?! 

Is the human being still able to say and think what God is? There were 
three things: bodies, spirit, and God. Bodies were the world; the soul was the 
spirit. The soul had the world outside itself and God within itself.19? Hugh will 
explain what faith is in many definitions. However, there are for him different 
stages in the forms of knowledge. They are more perfect, if the thing is known 
not just through hearing, but also through its presence. It is also certain that 
those who perceive know more perfectly, since they know through the thing 
itself.10? Faith consists of two things: cognition (cognitio) and affect (affectus). 


97  Sacr.1.6;(ed.) Berndt, 146: "triplici autem cognitione primum hominem eruditum constat. 
cognitione scilicet creatoris sui ut agnosceret. a quo factus erat. & cognitionem sui. ut 
agnosceret quod factus erat. & quod sibi faciendum erat. deinde cognitionem quoque 
illius quod secum factum erat. & quid sibi de illo. & in illo faciendum erat.” 

98 Sacr. 1.6; (ed.) Berndt. 146: "De scientia uero anime sola iccirco homo cum reparabatur 
erudiendus fuit. quoniam solam illam prius peccando amisit." 

99  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 147: "De cognitione creatoris." 

100  Sacr.1.7; (ed.) Berndt, 189. 

101  Sacr.1.7; (ed.) Berndt, 189: "Quod angeli facti sunt ut abintus erudirentur homines aforis.’ 

102  Sacr.130; (ed.) Berndt, 225. 

103  Sacr.130; (ed.) Berndt, 223-227: “Quid sit fides.” 
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The substance of faith is to be found in affect; what is believed through faith 
is found in knowledge. In affect one finds faith, in knowledge what is believed 
through faith. For Hugh, knowledge is not the perception of things, but what is 
received only through hearing and disclosed in the meaning of words: 


If faith approaches this knowledge, so that what is heard is believed 
and understood, there is believing in knowledge. In believing is the sub- 
stance of faith, in knowledge its matter. However, knowledge of this kind 
can be without faith; faith, however, cannot be without any knowledge, 
for someone who hears something and understands it does not always 
believe. Whoever understands nothing, believes nothing, although some- 
times one can believe even what one does not understand.104 


There is a necessary connection between knowledge and faith, otherwise faith 
would not have a focus for its intention. Faith would have no knowledge 
by which it could direct its good intention, its performance of good works, 
and its hope. From this one can certainly conclude: there can be no faith 
without knowledge. Faith grows in accord with knowledge, if it is instructed 
in knowledge, that is, when it manifests devotion and perseverance. In order 
to relate the extent of faith with the extent of knowledge, and decrease the 
distance between them, Hugh shows the proper ordering by means of the 
parable of the mustard seed (Matt. 13:31). In the meeting of Jesus with the 
Canaanite woman (cf. Matt. 15:28) her faith in God is recognized as great. For 
Hugh this conclusion follows: when faith grows in knowledge, it receives help, 
when it strives in affect, it grows in merit.105 

The Victorine identifies three steps in faith, through which it grows in per- 
fection: piety choosing, reason approving, and grasping the truth.196 For God 
loving devotion is decisive.!°’ If one asks for advice regarding faith to know 


104 Sacr. 110; (ed.) Berndt, 228: “Ad hanc cognitionem si fides accedat. ut credatur quod 
audiebatur. et intelligebatur. est credulitas in cognitione. et inuenitur in credulitate fidei 
substantia. in cognitione materia. Potest autem cognitio huiusmodi. sine omni fide esse. 
fides autem sine omni cognitione esse non potest. quoniam qui audit aliquid et intelligit 
non semper credit. Qui autem nichil intelligit. nichil credit. quamuis aliquando credere 
possit quod non intelligit." 

105  Sacr.110; (ed.) Berndt, 228-230. 

106 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 230: "Isti sunt ergo tres gradus promotionis fidei. quibus fides 
crescens ad perfectum conscendit. Primus per pietatem eligere. Secundus per rationem 
approbare. Tercius per ueritatem apprehendere." 

107  Sacr.110; (ed.) Berndt, 233. 
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what is more advantageous for salvation and nearer the truth, in no way should 
one doubt that the knowledge of things increases from the beginning. What 
went first and what followed did not have the same knowledge, but they had 
the same faith. In different times there was the same faith, but not the same 
knowledge. Faith grows; it becomes more extensive, but it does not change into 
something different: 


We believe that there was in the Church of God from the very beginning 
faith and knowledge of the Incarnation and Passion of Christ, because 
from the beginning there were never lacking those who knew this. Some 
were saved because they were joined to the perfection of these by simple 
faith and follow them by acting well.108 


From the beginning there were in the Church believers who believed in the 
resurrection and the suffering of Christ, because they recognized that those 
who went before were saved, because they followed the simple faith and did 
good. In support of his thesis Hugh uses Augustine,?? who advanced the 
opinion that all had the same faith, but not the same knowledge.!!? All received 
the same sacraments of the person of Christ through faith, but not all were 
empowered to understand through knowledge. Those who came later could 
receive the sacrament of the suffering of Christ through faith and know it 
through revealed knowledge. 

The sacraments were given during three ages: these were established to 
restore and save humankind. The first was given under the natural law, the 
second under the written Law, and the third under grace." For the Victorine, 
the sacraments of the New Law hold first place; after them follow those of 
the written Law, and last come those from the time before the Law. He gives 
the approaching arrival of the Savior as the reason why the previous sacra- 
ments were eliminated by those that came later. Gradually saving activity and 
the knowledge of truth grew. The sacraments changed so that their meaning 


108 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 238: “Semper tamen in ecclesia dei ab inicio fidem et cognitionem 
fuisse credimus incarnationis et passionis christi quia ab initio numquam defuerunt qui 
hoc cognouerunt. Alii saluabantur quia horum perfectioni fide simplici iungebantur. et 
eos bene operando sequebantur.” 

109 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 239, citing Augustine, De nuptiis et concupiscentia, 2.11.24, (eds.) 
Carolus F. Urba and Josephus Zycha, CSEL 42 (Vienna: 1902), 277. 

110 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 238. 

111 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 239. 

112 Sacr. 1.11; (ed.) Berndt, 243. 
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would be more obvious. It was the same Savior, the same faith, and the same 
grace. However, as his advent came nearer, it was necessary that faith grow 
in knowledge as well as for grace to grow in salvation and reveal itself in the 
sacraments.!!? “The first sacraments were shadows, the second were images, 
the third the body. After which there follow in fourth place the truth of the 
spirit.”"4 

In the chapter on the written law, Hugh affirms that Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit are one God. On no account is the Holy Spirit blocked from knowledge 
of the Father, because according to the Apostle he investigates the depths of 
God (1Cor. 2:10)."5 The Evangelist declares: Jesus advanced “in age, wisdom, 
and grace" (Luke 2:52), that is, Jesus leads the way for human beings, so that 
they advance in their knowledge. Jesus advances before God, thereby the Son 
of God manifests wisdom and grace, as one coming from the Father; he testifies 
to these things and ever more turns to praise of the Father. Thus, the concept of 
knowledge (cognitio) has anew content right the beginning of the second book. 
Jesus, theSon of God, is the bearer of knowledge. It is only in his knowledge that 
comes from the Father that a human being can advance.!!6 Jesus has revealed 
to human beings, according to their capacity to know, what was in him.” In the 
time of grace, which is given through Christ, knowledge is advanced in another 
way. Grace, which was given in the time of the natural law, as well as in the 
time of the written Law, now enlightens and enflames to knowledge of truth 
and virtue. The Holy Spirit was given so that he could give light for knowledge 
and fire for loving devotion.!!? Grace (gratia) knows the way to knowledge of 


113 Sacr. 1.11; (ed.) Berndt, 245-246. 

114 Sacr. 1.11; (ed.) Berndt, 247: “Prima ergo sacramenta umbra fuerunt. secunda imago. tertia 
corpus. Post que quarto loco sequitur ueritas spiritus." 

115 Sacr.1.12; (ed.) Berndt, 256: “Nam etin euangelio cum dicitur nemo nouit patrem nisi filius. 
non utique spiritus sanctus a cognitione patris excluditur. cum ipse etiam profunda dei 
teste apostolo scrutetur.” 

116 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 298: "Quapropter id quod dicit euangelista quia proficiebat ihesus 
etate sapientia & gratia. non ita accipitur quasi semetipso melior factus sit. sed quia 
hominibus quam ipse habebat. sed latebat sapientiam et gratiam. prout ratio temporum 
postulabat magis semper ac magis aperuit. Ita aput homines ipse proficiebat. quando 
homines ipsi in eius cognitione profecerunt; Aput deum autem profecit. in eo quod dum 
se sapientia et gratia dei plenum ostenderet. eos ad laudem dei patris a quo hec esse 
testabatur magis semper ac magis prouocauit.” 

117 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 302. 

118 Sacr. 2.2; (ed.) Berndt, 336: “Post hec itaque conuenienter gratia data est que & illuminaret 
cecum. & sanaret infirmum. Illuminaret ignorantiam. refrigeraret concupiscentiam. Illu- 
minaret ad cognitionem ueritatis. inflammaret ad amorem uirtutis. Propterea spiritus in 
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the truth. Only one who is in the Body of Christ attains knowledge; only such a 
one is made alive with the Spirit. Through faith a human being receives union 
and through charity loving devotion.” In the sacrament of baptism a human 
being becomes a member of the Body of Christ. Whoever does not have the 
Spirit of Jesus has no share in him, and so he does not receive knowledge of the 
truth. For only after receiving the knowledge of faith is a human being ready to 
be of service to God, self, and neighbor.120 

God is to be loved with the whole heart, the whole soul, and the whole spirit. 
All should be filled with knowledge, all should be struck with loving devotion 
and have its place in the human memory. In the measure that a human being is 
enlightened, so he should be in awe. What is attained in knowledge and enters 
into memory should all be sweet. According to present human measure each 
should love God as much as he is able.!! 

Knowledge (scientia) leads to deep understanding. Divine wisdom (sapien- 
tia) is also called knowledge (scientia) and foreknowledge (praescientia).22 
Knowledge is of something; knowledge and foreknowledge always point to 
something. In God there would be no eternal knowledge if something was not 
in the future. All knowledge is knowledge of something; it is always about some- 
thing.!28 

The first human being!** was endowed with full knowledge about things. 
He had this knowledge complete from his creation. He was to care for all that 
was created for him. So he was given the task of naming the different kinds 
of living things,?5 in order to show that he recognized them with his reason 


igne datus est. ut lumen haberet & flammam. lumen ad cognitionem. flammam ad dilec- 
tionem.” 

119 Sacr. 2.2; (ed.) Berndt, 336. 

120 Sacr. 2.5; (ed.) Berndt, 372. 

121 Sacr. 2.13; (ed.) Berndt, 494. 

122 Sacr. 1.2; (ed.) Berndt, 65. 

123  Sacr.1.2; (ed.) Berndt, 67. 

124 Hans-Winfried Jüngling, “Name und Nennung durch Adam. Der Ursprung von Wissen- 
schaft," in “Eure Namen sind im Buch des Lebens geschrieben." Antike und mittelalterliche 
Quellen als Grundlage moderner prosopographischer Forschung (Münster: 2014), 63: This 
article discusses names and naming by Adam. Like the author of the first chapter of 
Genesis, the author names Adam not only as one giving names but also as one who bore 
the first name. God the Creator named him. 

125 Jüngling, "Name und Nennung, 74-76: Regarding the question of the naming of the 
animals by the human being, Jüngling establishes that God himself brings the animals 
to the man, so he can see how he names them. There are name lists for animals from 
the Mesopotamian era that go back to the third millennium before Christ. There are lists 
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(homo ratione). God had conferred knowledge on him so he could take up 
this directive and leading function. The human being did not lose this kind of 
knowledge in the fall; it pertained to all that his own flesh encountered. For this 
reason, God does not teach human beings regarding these things through the 
Scriptures. After the restoration he taught what knowledge was needed about 
the soul.!26 According to Hugh of Saint Victor, the first man had received from 
God knowledge and a command regarding things, but no foreknowledge, so 
that his power of free choice remained in place.!?” 

In knowledge the human being understands and knows what is said and 
what is. This knowledge is understanding. For this reason, faith can only grow if 
it is instructed in knowledge.!28 When the written Law was given to the human 
being, he received knowledge about the truth (scientia veritatis).129 

On the Day of Judgment in the blink of an eye the human being discerns 
good and bad deeds, which all will be recalled to memory. Therefore, their 
knowledge (scientia) and conscience (conscientia) will accuse or pardon.150 
Accordingly, human knowledge consists of things seen and things believed. In 
regard to things we see or have seen, we are our own witnesses; in the things we 
believe we are led to faith through witnesses.!?! If God were completely hidden, 
faith would not be helped to knowledge. Insofar as God gives himself to the 
human being to be known, he nurtures his heart; insofar as he hides himself, 
he enlarges it.182 


3.2 Ways of Knowing 
In De sacramentis christianae fidei the process of self-knowledge begins with 
the creation of the human being. God gave the soul a body that it made 
alive through sensation and led through reason. For Hugh of Saint Victor, self- 
knowledge means to recognize God as Creator. 

Through the eye of reason the human being was put in a position to see 
himself and the things that are in him. After the fall, this blurred eye of reason 


of names for animals from Egypt from the Middle Kingdom, beginning from the second 
millennium. Therefore, one can say that human beings from the time of the Genesis story 
took up this memory; they named by giving names. 

126  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 145-146. 

127 Sacr. 1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 148. 

128 Sacr. 1.10; (ed.) Berndt, 227-228. 

129 Sacr. 2.2; (ed.) Berndt, 336. 

130 Sacr. 2.17; (ed.) Berndt, 586. 

131 Sacr. 2.18; (ed.) Berndt, 598. 

132  Sacr.13; (ed.) Berndt, 74. 
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no longer sees clearly and it sees only a part of the things that are in the heart. 
God gives himself to the heart of man so that he can be known in two ways, 
through human reason and divine revelation. 

In accepting his mortality, the human being takes God as the one above him 
and listens to his word in obedience. He extends his care and foresight to the 
things that are under him. Through reading Holy Scripture, the spirit of the 
reader is put in motion and finds a path to inner meditation. 

Richard ofSaint Victor (d.u73) also points to the necessity of self-knowledge. 
To be able to rise to knowledge of God, one must have self-knowledge (ani- 
mus); only the spirit that knows itself is capable of true knowledge of God.!?? In 
Richard's understanding, self-knowledge forms the divide between two dimen- 
sions of human existence, namely affect and knowledge. For him full self- 
knowledge is the door and the ladder to knowledge of God.154 

Hugh lays down in the Sententie divinitatis that self-knowledge is the way of 
truth. The study of the Holy Scriptures, especially the Old Testament, leads, he 
says, to knowledge of the Creator.!35 

If one compares the form of self-knowledge in De virtute orandi with the De 
sacramentis christianae fidei, one observes a small change in understanding. 
In De sacramentis christianae fidei Hugh understands self-knowledge (cognitio 
sui) as a seeing of oneself in and with the things of the world, that is, as higher 
than the knowledge of reason. What does Hugh mean when he speaks of seeing 
oneself? First, the Victorine poses the question: in his work of creation, how 
did God decide whether things were good? In what light did he see his work? 
Can a distinction between light and darkness occur without light? Did God see 
through himself that things were good (per se ipsam eam vidit), or did he see 
their goodness through another light? Hugh answers that God had another, 
uncreated light in himself. That light, which alone is truly good, sees good 
things as well as bad ones. The human being is also called to distinguish in this 
same light whether things are good or bad. He can only do this if he has been 


133 Hideki Nakamura, "Cognitio sui bei Richard von Sankt Viktor" in "Scientia" und “Disci- 
plina”: Wissenstheorie und Wissenschatspraxis im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, (eds.) Rainer 
Berndt, Matthias Lutz-Bachmann, and Ralf M.W. Stammberger, with Alexander Fidora 
and Andreas Niederberger (Erudiri Sapientia) 3 (Berlin: 2002), 137. 

134 HidekiNakamura, ‘amor invisbilium": Die Liebe im Denken Richards von Sankt Victor (1 1173) 
(Corpus Victorinum), Instrumenta 5 (Münster: 2011), 190-191. 

135 Rainer Berndt, "Exegese des Alten Testaments. Die Grundstruktur christlicher Theologie 
bei den Viktorinern in Bibel und Exegese in der Abtei Saint-Victor zu Paris. Form und Funk- 
tion eines Grundtextes im europüischen Rahmen, (ed.) Rainer Berndt (Corpus Victorinum), 
Instrumenta 3 (Münster: 2009), 427—428. 
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enlightened by the divine light, for it alone is truly good.6 Endowed with the 
eye of reason, the human spirit (anima) is capable of seeing itself.?7 After the 
fall this eye can no longer make a sure judgement. Hence, a human being needs 
to have all the ways of knowing in order to be able to distinguish what is good 
or bad. 

In De virtute orandi, Hugh applies to self knowledge the idea of self-recogni- 
tion (agnitio sui). In order to attain self-knowledge, a human being must be 
enlightened (illuminare) by God for it. In this passive process God will be 
experienced as the subject of the activity. Then the human being can take the 
first step in recognizing his created status. Without this double process, Hugh 
of Saint Victor thinks no knowledge of God will be achieved. 

Hugh does not explicitly employ the term ratio in De virtute orandi. In De 
sacramentis christianae fidei, reason embraces the whole human being. Reason 
is supported by God and has its place in the soul. God alone is the bearer of 
knowledge. In the highest stages of knowing, reason seeks to be in conformity 
with the divine will. 

Reason and rational existence educate the human being to greater knowl- 
edge. God who remains hidden and unnoticed also gives himself in a twofold 
manner to the human heart to be recognized, namely, through reason and 
through divine revelation. Reason therefore distinguishes between the thing 
to be known in itself and those that are outside of it. God gives support to 
the knowing process of sensation in addition to the creation that he calls into 
being. 

One can distinguish three stages of human reason that were originally given 
so that something in him would be highest: wisdom (sapientia), prudence 
(prudentia), and sensation (sensualitas). The first form of reason leads, the 
second is led by the first and leads the lowest, whereas sensation is only led.!38 
To act reasonably, a human being needs wisdom and prudence. Human reason 
has within itself the possibility to disclose God, the Trinity. Three forms of 
knowledge help in this: power (potentia), wisdom (sapientia), and love (amor). 
These three forms are images (imago) of the power, wisdom, and love of the 
Creator,}39 

Human reason cannot approach perfect things, and what it takes away 
from them is even less. The human being is perfected in his reason by the 


136 Sacr. 1.1; (ed.) Berndt, 48-50: "Quare dixit scriptura. dedit deus lucem." 

137  Sacr.140; (ed.) Berndt, 225: "Alium oculum acceperat quo seipsam uideret. et ea que in 
ipsa erant. Hic est oculus rationis." 

138  Sacr.1.8; (ed.) Berndt, 207. 

139  Sacr.13; (ed.) Berndt, 91. 
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interplay of power (potentia), wisdom (sapientia), and love (amor).^? The 
Creator has these three grounds in Himself; in the human being they are 
reflected as images.!^! In order to know the Trinity rationally in its works, these 
three grounds enter into a perfect conjunction of power (potentia), knowledge 
(scientia), and will (voluntas), from which none of them may be removed.!^? 

Creation, created according to the image and likeness of God, rests upon 
these same foundations, although in image and sign: 


Therefore because of its semblance, by which the highest Trinity is found, 
it likewise presents a trinity, as it were, a kind of vestige and image of the 
ineffable Trinity. And this was in it so that in the rational mind there was, 
as it were, a certain power and force. And from it was born understanding, 
which also was wisdom, and without it the mind was not wisdom. And 
lastly there proceeded the love or joy of mind, and it only was love, 
because without it in the mind and wisdom there was not love.!43 


On this basis reason can stretch toward its Creator; it seeks and investigates all 
things in order to find him; and when it has found him, it worships him and in 
faith proclaims him. 

Is a human being entirely soul or entirely body? In the discussion of this 
question in De sacramentis christianae fidei, the focus is on the relation be- 
tween part and whole in the joining of the body and soul of a human being. In 
the argument that Hugh develops, he points to speech usage (usus loquendi), 
which does not allow one to call the soul a human being. Speech usage is 
invented for the sake of human beings and is the product of interpretation. 
Hence, a form of human speech that human sensation (sensus humanus) 
knows perception (percipere) and knowledge (cognoscere) of things should be 
valid./^^ Human sensation (sensus humanus) perceives in the human being 
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.) Berndt, 72. 
.) Berndt, 91-92. 
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143 Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 91-92: "Preterea propter simulachrum suum. quo inuenta est. trini- 
tas suma & ipsum similiter trinitatem preferebat. quasi uestigium quodam & inmaginem 
ineffabilis trinitatis & in hoc ipso ita erat. quoniam in mente rationali quasi potentia 
quedam. & uis quedam erat. Et ex ea natus intellectus. qui solum sapientia erat & sine 
ipso mens sapientia non erat & processit nouissime amor siue gaudium mentis. ad sapi- 
entiam suam & ipse solum dilectio erat. quia sine ipso in mente. & sapientia dilectio non 
erat.’ 


144 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 327. 
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body and soul together, whence the usual way of human speech is to call 
soul and body together a person. The word for a human being will some- 
times come from the body and sometimes from what is in the soul, but never 
from the soul by itself. In every instance the human way of speaking (hominis 
humana locutio) has for him a way of naming that recognizes sensation (sensus 
humanus) in the human body.!*6 Speech (sermo) would not have brought the 
human being to intelligence (intelligentiam homini) if it had not fixed in words 
the ways by which sensation sticks to perception. From the weakness of inter- 
pretation chaos arises in speech. Hence, the ways of speaking that result from 
speech usage are to be maintained. However, never on that account is one to 
deviate from the truth of faith. 

The Holy Scriptures testify that the person himself is in a proper sense the 
rational spirit, so that human words do not confuse the truth of God. What in 
human beings has received the capacity of perception was taken from the earth 
and is body. What in human beings is from the earth is bound to the soul in the 
person.^? 

In the cover letter to De virtute orandi, Hugh says that the starting point of 
the discourse is the human spirit. This is enkindled in various ways, and from 
it arises oratio. In the treatise the senses of the human being, posited implicitly 
in the foundation, help the human being to knowledge. Ways of speaking must 
be explained in the later work, De sacramentis christianae fidei, and these ways 
of speaking must be distinguished and applied, or else there will be confusion 
in language. The pray-er, endowed with a rational spirit, tests which ways of 
speaking are to be directed to human beings and which to God. Sensation 
puts its impression of seeing, smelling, hearing, tasting and feeling. The task 
of the pray-er lies in the effort to distinguish among these impressions that 
serve understanding and spiritual meaning. Sensory perception encompasses 
the entire human body; it is a necessary condition for the pray-er to achieve 
genuine prayer. 

Two restricted concepts of knowledge are found in De sacramentis chris- 
tianae fidei. In Book 1 the starting point of knowledge is the knowledge of 
faith, which can only be attained through correct understanding of Holy Scrip- 
ture. The human being can know through reading Scripture his creaturely 
status, his restoration, and the mercy of God. If he proceeds farther on this 
path, the knowledge of truth will be open to him. God gives himself to the 


145 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 328. 
146 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 329. 
147 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 329. 
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human heart in order to be known. The human being knows the difference 
between Creator and creature, but at the same time has access to all knowl- 
edge of the truth. Before the fall, the first human being had full understanding 
of the truth; after the fall he could receive knowledge of the soul only through 
teaching. The grace of God works in the sacraments on behalf of the human 
being. 

Book z treats of the Incarnation of the Word. Jesus himself is now knowledge. 
In his knowledge the human being can now advance. The grace of God sparks 
the human heart to understanding. In baptism the catechumen becomes a 
child of God; in this sacrament God gives the baptized knowledge of the truth 
about God. Therefore, everyone has in himself a capacity according to which 
he can love God. 

For Hugh of Saint Victor, therefore, knowledge consists not in knowing 
worldly things, but in hearing the Word of God. 

In De sacramentis christianae fidei the Augustinian canon understands the 
content of scientia in the following way. God himself, the divine Wisdom, is 
the subject of knowledge (scientia), foreknowledge (prescientia), arrangement 
(dispositio), predestination (predestinatio), and providence (providentia). So 
that the human being could direct and lead, the Creator endowed him with 
full knowledge. It follows that he also had access to knowledge to take care 
of himself. However, human knowledge must be understandable in principle. 
Knowledge is always of something; it is never free from error. 

When the human being looks at creation, he finds three regions exterior to 
his understanding, namely, power (potentia), knowledge (scientia), and will 
(voluntas). These three things were put in the human being by his Creator, 
who created the human being as his image. These are the mirror of God, on 
which the human being must gaze. Power, wisdom, and love are found within 
human understanding; they reflect back human rationality. To be able to detect 
a trace of the first fully endowed human being before the fall, both threefold 
divisions must be interwoven, so that the human being, restored after the fall 
through sense and knowledge can reach toward God. In obedience he receives 
the knowledge and wisdom of God. When God instructs the knowledge of the 
human being, faith grows. 

In De virtute orandi, Hugh works a great deal with the verb “scire” and the 
noun "scientia" The Victorine knows, as he asks for acceptance of the text, to 
whom he makes his request with devotion.^? Whoever grows in knowledge, 


148 Virtute orandi 126, lines 2-4. 
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increases his cares (Sir. 1:18).!49 Moreover, the Victorine knows that knowl- 
edge calls forth pondering, and the latter calls forth compunction.5? With- 
out knowledge the human being is not enlightened to self-awareness (agnitio 
sui). 

The pray-er can only be humble if he knows his weaknesses.*? He should 
also know when he should use the speech form of supplicatio.5? He must also 
know whether he addresses his discourse to a human being or to God. God 
already knows without the pray-er's petition what the pray-er needs.5^^ The 
reader of Sacred Scripture must also know that the affects are not proper to 
one psalm, but can be assigned to many. 

The following conclusion is therefore firmly established: Without a coming 
to awareness, without perception, there is no knowledge, whether it is self- 
knowledge or knowledge of God. The human being is to be taught through the 
Holy Scriptures. As perception grows, so faith grows. Both activities are united 
in argument and content by the idea of perception. 


3.3 Conclusion 

In the De sacramentis christianae fidei five forms of knowing were worked out 
and investigated: self-knowledge (cognitio sui), cognition (cognitio), sensation 
(sensus), knowledge (scientia), and reason (ratio). 

Human reason (ratio) has the capacity to know that God is. The word of 
divine revelation, which is given to support human insight (humane intelligen- 
tie) to grasp things is, however, not discussed by human reason.!56 

Human sensation, endowed with the capacity to make distinctions, exam- 
ines what is given to the body and what to the soul, so that the visible and the 
invisible are directed to praise of the Creator.5” Knowing (cognitio) receives 
the word of Holy Scriptures in order to understand it; it chooses to acknowl- 
edge and accept God as Trinity. 

Without self-knowledge (cognitio sui) the human being gains no knowledge 
of God. Only when he learns by reading the Holy Scriptures that he is the 


149 Virtute orandi 130, lines 68-70. 

150 Virtute orandi 132, lines 86-90. 

151 Virtute orandi 132, lines 89-90. 

152 Virtute orandi 132, lines 98-99. 

153 Virtute orandi 136, lines 158-159. 

154 Virtute orandi 144, lines 251-256. 

155 Virtute orandi 156, lines 437—440. 

156 Sacr. 2.1; (ed.) Berndt, 287: "De discretione trium personarum in deitate una." 
157  Sacr.1.6; (ed.) Berndt, 140: “De duplici sensu anime.” 
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creation of God and therefore transitory does he become conscious of his 
misery. From this follows knowledge of the difference between Creator and 
creation. Only now can we see the human being seek God as the Present One. 
In his self-knowledge the human being receives obediently the task of leading 
and caring for God’s creation that is entrusted to him. 

The human being’s knowledge (scientia) is taught him by God, so that his 
faith grows. After the fall, the human soul was instructed through divine revela- 
tion. Knowledge of God occurs through hearing the word and through creation. 
There are two ways in which God lets himself be known in the human heart. 
The soul is mirrored in the heart, so it can, with the help of reason, understand- 
ing, knowing, self-knowledge, and perception, evaluate its works and put itself 
on the right path. The human being lives in the soul; he thinks with his rea- 
son. Faith in God the Creator and Restorer becomes visible in the heart of the 
human being. In the heart of the human being the measure of the love that the 
human being gives to God is evident. 

In De virtute orandi Hugh speaks of the power of prayer. How does this power 
work? How can the human being experience it? The key lies in understanding 
the words of the Holy Scriptures that the pray-er hears, reads, and receives 
into his body. The human ability to know examines the meaning of the words, 
and according to his concerns the pray-er answers with spoken words that 
move him to God. An introduction to correct prayer like the De virtute orandi 
is obviously no treatise on the theory of knowledge. However, the Victorine 
presents one implicitly, for the pray-er should consider (considerare), first, 
the proper measure of his zeal, and, secondly, which affects are necessary for 
prayer. 

Hugh of Saint Victor, an Augustinian canon, shows in both of his works a 
coherent understanding of knowing. The De sacramentis christianae fidei is 
developed as a summa; the De virtute orandi as a school of prayer. However, 
both pursue the same goal. Without an understanding of Holy Scripture a 
human being does not find his way to faith; without faith he does not find his 
way to prayer. For Hugh it is also certain that without the divine light, without 
revelation, the human being finds neither faith nor knowledge of God. God 
enlightens human beings, because God is Truth. 


4 Hugh's School of Prayer in De virtute orandi 
In De virtute orandi the Augustinian canon has drawn up an instruction on 


prayer. The treatise must be read in its three parts (see p. 426ff). First, Hugh 
describes his theology of prayer (see below); he follows with a linguistic and 
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logical-argumentative investigation (see p. 47ss), and finally, he proceeds to the 
human affects and leads the pray-er to devotion. 


41 The Theological Foundation 

At the beginning of the treatise the inquiry starts with the question: With 
what zeal (studium) and what affect (affectus) should our speech be directed to 
God?!58 To answer this Hugh treats of the factor of evil and the mercy of God.15° 

The scope of the theological foundation includes individual facts. Starting 
from zeal and affect the pray-er must consider his misery and set it in relation 
to the mercy of God. This process of knowledge and discernment sets the 
human spirit (mens) in motion both regarding his predicament and his piety. 
Furthermore, Hugh puts sancta meditatio as a starting point, because it is 
necessary for prayer. Thereby, the awareness of the pray-er is directed toward 
herself: her short life, pain, sadness, vain situations, and death. While drawing 
attention to these evils, Hugh speaks of the mercy of God. Thus the soul 
(animus) should be exercised (exercere) in meditation (meditatio), so that the 
pray-er is not unprepared. According to Hugh the forms of knowledge in prayer 
are connected as follows. 

Meditation (meditatio) creates knowledge. Knowledge drives away igno- 
rance (ignorantia), and thus compunction (compunctio) arises. Compunction 
drives away sluggishness, and devotion (devotio) perfects prayer.!6? The soul 
turns to God from awareness of her own weaknesses and the horror of her 
sins. Now she knows that apart from God's protective rule (patrocinium) there 
is nothing else that she can count on.!6! Many aspects of the spiritual nature 
(mens) will be enkindled through compunction. On the other hand, the devo- 
tion of the spiritual nature is expressed outwardly in spoken words. To be able 
to set out these words (vox) and expressions in an orderly way, one needs 
rhetoric.!6? 


4.2 The Rhetorical Foundation 
The rhetorical part of the De virtute orandi serves the proper speech form (ora- 
tio) of prayer. In prayer only those words that are necessary for it should be 


158 Virtute orandi 126, lines 18-19: "Quo studio et quo affectu a nobis orandus sit Deus.” 

159 Virtute orandi 126—134, lines 18-11. 

160 Virtute orandi 132, lines 86-89. 

161 Virtute orandi 132, lines 94-96: “Et tanto ardentius patrocinium illius expetit, quanto sibi 
nihil extra Deum relictum esse uidet, in quo confidere possit." 

162 Virtute orandi 134, lines 108-1n. 
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employed. It uses no ineffective words.!6? Prayer is the devotion of the spir- 
itual nature (mens). The spiritual nature (mens) becomes enkindled through 
devotion; she expresses herself in various ways in the spoken word. Hence, the 
forms of prayer need to be distinguished individually, in order to pinpoint their 
power.!6^ For the Victorine it is clear: speech can only be understood if it is 
clearly defined.!65 Hugh knows three distinct rhetorical forms: entreaty (suppli- 
catio), request (postulatio), and implied suggestion (insinuatio).166 Supplicatio 
is a humble and loyal entreaty without specifying the request, whereas postu- 
latio is a hesitant narration of a specific request. After these follows insinuatio, 
which is ingratiation without a request, which through narration alone makes 
known the object desired.!67 

The concept of supplicationis in turn divided into three: the zealous effort to 
gain favor (captatio), demand (exactio), and pure prayer (pura oratio). Captatio 
occurs before the entreaty so that the attention of the hearer is prepared and 
well-disposed. This likewise happens in three ways: we recommend our person 
or case to the one to whom our request is addressed; we present something that 
gives him praise, thereby showing that he is cherished and dear to us; we say 
something that denigrates the case or person of our opponent. According to 
Hugh, these forms of speech are found frequently in the Holy Scriptures. They 
are always applied when we sing in praise of God, and also if we tell of our 
weakness and the evil of the case of our adversary.168 

Demand (exactio) can only occur when the request has been stated and we 
remind the hearer persistently of our request. This remembering (memoria) is 
refreshed in three ways: we repeat something about the person or the hearer, 
or about us, or about our case. We should recall this to his mind (in eius animo 
renovemus). This form of entreaty is desirable to God and praiseworthy, while 
it seems undesirable to a human being.!6? 


163 Virtute orandi 142, lines 232-234: "Quid enim, aiunt, prodest in oratione illa uerba dicere, 
quibus inuenimur uel nihil, uel aliud quam necesse est a Deo postulare?" 

164 Virtute orandi 132-134, lines 107-111: “Sed quia multis modis mens per deuotionem accen- 
ditur, russumque ipsa deuotio mentis uariis modis uoce promitur, debemus aliquas singil- 
latim orationis species distinguere ut apertius ualeamus uirtutem eius indicare." 

165 Virtute orandi142, lines 246—248: “Nam hoc genus orandi sepe ad impetrandum inuenitur 
efficacius, quam illud etiam in quo manifeste petitionis modum orantes explicamus.” 

166 Virtute orandi 134, lines 2-113. 

167 Virtute orandi 134, lines 12-116. 

168 Virtute orandi 134, lines 19-137. 

169 Virtute orandi 134-136, lines 138-146. 
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Pura oratio has pride of place within supplicatio. In it the spiritual nature 
(mens), set on fire with devotion, forgets her case, as she recognizes the love 
and generosity of God toward her and in the face of these forgets her petition. 
In God's eyes this form is precious beyond all others. 

Captatio occupies the lowest place among the three forms of supplicatio; 
exactio has the middle rank, and pura oratio the highest. The insistence of 
captatio expresses anxiety, while recalling trust and pure prayer express perfect 
love.!70 

What words are used in supplicatio? Often there are only single words, 
concepts or forms of address (nomina). According to Hugh the form of speech 
that uses only nouns is related to pure prayer (pura oratio). Those that consist 
only of verbs relate to exactio, while the combination of verbs and nouns is 
ordered to captatio.1"! 

Request (postulatio) is a petition, when we cannot be sure of its being 
granted. It is expressed in three ways: beseeching (obsecratio), which is the 
most excellent; asking (rogando), which occupies the middle rank, and simple 
request (simpliciter postulamus), which has the lowest rank.172 The speech form 
of request, Hugh says, is clear in the words of the psalm: “Create in me a clean 
heart, and give me a new and constant spirit" (Ps. 50:12). 

Ingratiating suggestion (insinuatio) is a speech form that without stating 
a petition uses only narration (narratio) to make known the intention of the 
petitioner. This can happen in three ways: through fear (timore), trust ( fiducia), 
and through contempt. To make this speech form clear, Hugh refers to the 
Gospel of John (11:21), where Martha is afraid to ask Jesus to raise up her brother, 
so she uses this form of suggestion.!”3 With reference to trust, Hugh mentions 
another pericope, namely, the wedding feast at Cana (John 2:3). Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, confidently makes a suggestion. He reprimands her in his 
divinity for doing so, for her suggestion was addressed to his divinity. She should 
have made her petition humbly to him, in her status as a woman who turned to 
God. One may confidently conclude from this:!7# suggestion (insinuatio) befits 


170 Virtute orandi 136, lines 147-157. 

171 Virtute orandi 136—138, lines 158-176. 

172 Virtute orandi 138, lines 177-184. 

173 Virtute orandi 140, lines 197-201: "Fiducia fit insinuatio quando uel de facilitate cause, 
uel de beniuolentia persone confidimus, et ideo desiderium nostrum patenter exprimere 
negligimus, quia nos obtinere posse sola insinuatione speramus." 

174 Virtute orandi 140, lines 215-216: “Et sicut in supradictis ostendimus, ita quoque in his 
tribus differentiam inuenimus." Hugh uses a threefold division, which was a basic form 
of classification in the Middle Ages. 
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the perfect, what arises from fear is suited to the beginners, and what expresses 
contempt is for the wicked.175 

Throughout prayers we want to pray for our salvation and for that of others. 
For what use is it to say words of prayer that are not suitable or to ask God 
for something that is not necessary.!” Even before God hears our petition, 
God knows what we need.!”” However, what words the pray-er uses, even all 
the time, are not important, provided they are rightly expressed, that is, that 
they are addressed to God out of love, that is, the this love burns in the pray-er 
himself.!’8 So the spiritual attitude (animus) is sparked to greater devotion, if 
the supplication demonstrates that devotio is rooted within the heart.!”9 In no 
way should we omit words from our prayer, for they move our spiritual attitude 
to love of God and so spark our piety:!®° "In this you find distinguished what are 
the ways that the spiritual attitude of the pray-er is enkindled by compunction 
amid the words of prayer”181 

Therefore, first the human plight works against the speaker's laziness in 
prayer, then devotion (devotio) takes care that the pray-er does not speak in 
anxious agitation and mistrust. Hugh then develops the image of two wings on 
which this way of speaking rises: "Prayer is lifted up by these two wings, namely, 
the misery of the human being and the mercy of the Creator, because while the 
mind is ceaselessly stirring itself to devotion by alternating these two, it flies, 
raised aloft by a kind of impetus of spiritual desire."182 

The first way is identified with need and distress, by which the human being 
sees himself worn out. The second is occupied with knowledge of the mercy of 


175 Virtute orandi 138140, lines 185-220. 

176 Virtute orandi 142, lines 232-234: "Quid enim, aiunt, prodest in oratione illa uerba dicere, 
quibus inuenimur uel nihil, uel aliud quam necesse est a Deo postulare?" 

177 Virtute orandi 144, line 253. 

178 Virtute orandi 144, lines 265-269: "Quecumque ergo sunt uerba orantis, absurda non sunt, 
si tantummodo ad hoc competenter proferri possint, ut uel orantis affectum ad amorem 
Dei excitent, uel, quod amplius est, si iam amore eius flagrat, excitatum demonstrent.” 

179 Virtute orandi 144, lines 276—278: "Si uero sola supplicatio est, quia deuotionem intus in 
corde esse significat, ad mairorem deuotionem animum inflammat." 

180 Virtute orandi 144-146, lines 278-281: "Nequaquam igitur uel illa ab orationibus nostris 
verba excludere debemus, que etsi modum petitionis nostre non explicant, utilius tamen 
affectum animi ad amorem Dei et ad deuotionem pietatis inflammat." 

181 Virtute orandi126, lines 5-7: "in quo distinctum habetis quibus modis orantis animus inter 
precum verba per compuntionem accenditur" 

182 Virtute orandi 128, lines 27-30: "Istis duabus alis, miseria scilicet hominis et misericordia 
Conditoris, oratio subleuatur, quia dum mens alterna horum consideratione se ad deuo- 
tionem incessanter excitat, quodam spiritualis desiderii impetu sursum leuata uolat.” 
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the Creator (conditor). Prayer will now arise, while the spiritual nature (mens) 
incessantly stirs up devotion. Thus in his devotion to God the human being 
knows his own weakness. It occurs in pious and humble affection. Without 
devotion a human being does not find the right words for prayer. Holy med- 
itation (sancta meditatio) is necessary for prayer (oratio); if devotion does not 
accompany or precede it, prayer cannot be perfect.!5? Prayer is, therefore, a 
turning of oneself to God; it is grounded in faith, hope and love. The human 
being believes in the power of God, hopes in his mercy, and believes in the 
divine protection. 


4.3 The affectus humani in De virtute orandi 

The spiritual attitude (mens) is exercised (exercere) through meditation.1$4 
One can deduce from Hugh's triad, meditatio, amor, and affectus, that med- 
itation arouses love of the heavenly homeland and the affects set in motion 
by that express themselves in words that accompany (decurrere) them.1®> Only 
through correct meditation and the knowledge that comes from it can a human 
being read and understand the psalms and the rest of the Scriptures (scriptura). 
The spiritual attitude of the pray-er enkindles movement in the affects. 

Thus words are formed that reach toward God, the Creator (conditor),'86 
Liberator (liberator),!®’ Helper (adjiutor),'88 and Support (susceptor).!®° They 
speak of happiness ( felicitas), of wanting to live with him.!9° 

In De virtute orandi Hugh names nine affects of piety. He only enumerates 
some, offering them as examples, because the different forms of affectivity are 
numberless and all do not need to be treated. His list is as follows.!9! The affect 
of love (dilectio) will be aroused suddenly by the fire of love, if the subject of 
love is seen or remembered with strong feeling. The affect of wonder (admi- 
ratio) will elicit astonishment, if it observes something new and wonderful. 


183 Virtute orandi 128, line 31. 

184 Virtute orandi 128, lines 37-38. 

185 Virtute orandi 156, lines 443—447: “Forte cogitare cepi quanta sit felicitas esse cum Deo, 
quanta item sit miseria uiuere in hoc saeculo, quanta demum calamitas semper cruciari 
in inferno, et ex hac meditatione mea subito amore celestis patrie attactus, ipso affectu 
ducente, in hec uerba decurro.” 

186 Virtute orandi 126, line 23. 

187 Virtute orandi 136, line 160. 

188 Virtute orandi 136, line 160. 

189 Virtute orandi 136, line 160. 

190 Virtute orandi 156, line 443. 

191 Virtute orandi 152-154, lines 391-410. 
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The affect of good wishes (congratulatio) will overflow with happiness if it sees 
something pleasant and pleasing. The affect of humility (humilitas) occurs if 
from meditation on one’s weakness, one is willingly oppressed by being raised 
up in honor. The affect of grief (maeror) is in evidence if the pray-er is made sick 
by meditation on his sin. The affect of fear (timor) will be stirred by meditation 
on threatening punishments. The affect of indignation (indignatio) appears 
when one is enflamed with hatred against enemies because of the extent of 
their injustice. The affect of zeal (zelus) is enkindled by love of justice longing 
for revenge. The affect of good presumption (bone presumptionis) is made more 
lively than usual by any kind of new and unique confidence. 

For the Victorine the first three affects—dilectio, admiratio, and congratu- 
latio—are the most excellent ones. They are drawn from the Holy Scriptures 
and serve the praise of God: recollection of God's goodness, of his might and 
power, and of a favorable event. The first three affects reflect the turning of the 
human being to God.!?? 

The next three—humilitas, maeror, and timor—refer to those affects in 
which the pray-er remembers punishment and his misery, for the affect of 
humility arises from recollection of his weakness, the affect of sorrow from 
remembering present evil, and the affect of anxiety from premonition about 
the future. All three affects serve the human being's self-knowledge.!9?3 

The remaining affects—indignatio, zelus, and bone presumptionis—also oc- 
cur in the text of Holy Scripture, namely, when reproaches and accusations 
are raised against opponents, specifically indignation against wickedness, zeal 
against recklessness, and greater presumption on the God's mercy in the face 
of their malice. The last three affects concern only aspects of interhuman 
relations.!9?4 


192 Virtute orandi 154, lines 411-416: “De istis affectibus, primi tres ad illud precipue genus 
Scripturarum pertinent in quo fit laudatio, quia scilicet ex commemoratione bonitatis 
surgit affectus dilectionis, ex commemoratione potentie et fortitudinis surgit affectus 
admirationis, ex commemoratione autem alicuius prosperi euentes et facti felicis surgit 
affectus congratulationis.” 

193 Virtute orandi 154, lines 416-421: "Tres sequentes ad illud genus pertinent in quo fit com- 
memoratio infelicitatis et miserie, quia uidelicet affectus humilitatis surgit ex commemo- 
ratione proprie infirmitatis, affectus doloris surgit ex commemoratione malorum presen- 
tium uel ex recordatione preteritorum, affectus timoris ex preuisione futurorum." 

194 Virtute orandi 154, lines 421-424: "Tres ultimi affectus illi magis Scripturarum generi 
congruunt in quo fit inuectio et accusatio in aduersarios, uidelicet contra nequitiam 
illorum indignatio, contra iniuriam zelus, propter malitiam maior de Dei misericordia 
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Therefore, the following can be regarded as established: the first six affects 
arise solely from recollection; they express a sense of God's nearness. The last 
three affects have no access to this sort of knowledge. Their basis is not human 
memory, but the present and future relations between the pray-er and his 
fellow humans. 

By way of example, Hugh shows aspects of the affects in some psalms. As a 
result the pray-er can choose from the 150 psalms those that reflect his state of 
mind, provided he accepts the criteria Hugh used to establish which words are 
suitable for God's ears.!°5 If we are ready to love God, we sing: “May I love you, 
O Lord” (Ps. 17:1); if we are in wonder at him, then “Lord, Our Lord” (Ps. 8:1) will 
be chosen. If we are somewhat happy, we sing: “All you nations” (Ps. 46:1). The 
praise of God is anchored in all these psalms. If we wish to put ourselves humbly 
before God, we sing: “In you O Lord, I have hoped" (Ps. 30:1). In order to express 
our sorrow we sing, “How long, O Lord will you forget” (Ps. 12:1). If anxiety 
grips us, we will sing: "Lord, do not in your wrath" (Ps. 6:1). If we are indignant, 
we turn “Why do you glory in malice?” (Ps. 51:3). If zeal arising from love of 
justice grips us, we sing, “God of vengeance” (Ps. 91:1). If good presumption 
comes to life in us, we sing the psalm: “Judge me, O Lord, for I” (Ps. 25:11). 
The psalms have a special place in the daytime liturgy. The psalter presents a 
collection of poems. It is speech composed by the Spirit of God, whence they 
came to have priority, “to become the most encompassing speech element in 
the daytime liturgy.” Individual psalms were chosen for specific Hours.!96 It is 
always a matter of hearing a biblical word, statements that speak of God and of 
his history with humankind.?? The Liturgy of the Hours is not only bound to 
concrete biblical situations, it also serves as a meditative singing that leads to 
the interiorization of the biblical word and its message: “Historically specifying 
and meditatively interiorizing use of the Word of Holy Scripture expand and 
confirm each other.’!98 

Hugh proceeds. Through the affect of selective love (dilectio) the pray-er 
remembers that he loves; suddenly, from this occurrence, the fire of the love of 
God grips him: “It is the affect of love when by chance the spiritual awareness 
(mens) either seeing or remembering what it loves is suddenly seized by the 


195 An investigation of the Scriptural texts selected throughout the De virtute orandi with ref- 
erence to the affectus humani, especially from the Psalms, would be worthwhile. Unfortu- 
nately this could not be undertaken in this study. In my opinion the psalm verses specified 
by the editor in relation to the affect of “pietas” are assigned to particular affects. 

196 Angelus Häusling, "Die Bibel in der Liturgie der Tagzeiten,” in Präsenz, (ed.) Carmassi, 310. 

197  Häusling, “Bibel,” 300. 

198 Hausling, “Bibel,” 307-308. 
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fire of love.”!99 However, it is first through God's help that this love comes for 
praise directed to him: “Help me, my God. This is the affect of love, arising from 
praise.”2°° In any case, for Hugh, the affect is not autonomous feeling.201 


Whoever says psalms or other Scriptures in prayer, should diligently con- 
sider what affect they serve and try with all his might to arouse his heart to 
that affect to which what is said seems to pertain the most, for if he has the 
affect of the words that he speaks, he will better recognize the power of 
the words through the affect and grasp their meaning, and through under- 
standing the words, he will enkindle the affect to greater devotion.202 


Affect and speech enter into a reciprocal and fruitful relationship. The reader 
feels an affect that is enkindled by the words of the psalms, so by this feeling 
he better understands the force of the word. His understanding strengthens 
his affect to a deeper devotion.?°? So it can be said that one must discern 
different forms of speech, but on the way of self-understanding. Hugh proposes 
to determine with what measure of zeal and passion we should speak to God: 
“From our misery and from his mercy, we can consider with what zeal and what 
affect we should pray to God.”204 

Thus, Hugh says, the affects pertain to the human being’s task of knowing 
herself.205 This is reflected even in his work On the Ark of Noah (De archa Noe): 


Thoughts are not from the thing from which they arise, but from the affect 
to which they give birth. We read that holy men not only thought, but 


199 Virtute orandi 152, lines 396—397: “Est affectus dilectionis cum forte mens, uel uidens uel 
reminiscens id quod amat, subito amoris igne corripitur." 

200 Virtute orandi 158, lines 457-458: “Adiuua me Deus meus. Affectus igitur iste dilectionis 
est, surgens ex laudatione." 

201 Ineke van t Spijker, “Ad commovendos affectus: Exegesis and the Affects in Hugh of Saint- 
Victor, in Bibel und Exegese, (ed.) Berndt, 234. 

202 Virtute orandi 148, lines 331-338: “Vnusquisque ergo cum in oratione uel psalmos uel alias 
quascunque scripturas decantat, diligenter consideret cui affectui seruiant, et ad illum 
affectum toto nisu cor suum excitet, ad quem id quod loquitur magis pertinere uidet, 
quia si uerborum, que loquitur affectum habuerit, per affectum ipsum melius uerborom 
uirtutem cognoscet et intelligentiam capiet, et per uerborum intelligentiam in maiorem 
deuotionem affectum accendet." 

203 Van’t Spijker, “Ad commovendos,’ 234. 

204 Virtute orandi 126, lines 18-20: "Quo studio et quo affectu a nobis orandus sit Deus, ex 
nostra miseria simul et eius misericordia considerare possumus." 

205 Van't Spijker, “Ad commovendos,’ 233. 
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also spoke and wrote about unclean things. They certainly would not have 
done so if thinking about unclean things soiled the soul. The content of 
the thinking does not matter; what matters is what sort of affects follow, 
because thinking does not pollute the soul, when delight does not corrupt 
the conscience.206 


The Victorine shows his reader the way to devotion to God. First, through con- 
tinual meditation (meditatio) there arises knowledge (scientia); this knowledge 
brings compunction (compunctio). In various ways the spiritual awareness (ani- 
mus) then catches fire.2?7 Through this process of continual pondering, we 
learn what we should ask for.208 A human being’s fear regarding his evil finds its 
place in his spiritual awareness,2°9 when words of entreaty enkindle one's spiri- 
tual awareness (animus) to move toward God lovingly and so enkindle devotion 
(devotio) to piety (pietas).210 Every pray-er must, therefore, think about which 
psalms bring him before God. With all the effort of his heart he should awaken 
those affects that help him, for the correct speech form leads through affect to 
a deeper devotion. 

Genuine faith first occurs where the content of faith is truly received through 
the affect, and the pray-er enters into it with all his being.?! Faith arises from 
knowledge (cognitio) and striving or affect (affectus). In striving lies the sub- 
stance and in knowledge the matter. Therefore, human belief in God lies in the 
striving, what is believed lies in the knowledge.” 


206  Archa Noe 4.8, Hugonis de Sancto Victore, De archa Noe.; Libellus 109-110, (ed.) Sicard, 
CCCM 176 (Turnhout: 2001), 132-139: "Cogitationes enim non ex re de qua surgunt, sed 
ex affectu quem gignunt sunt. Legimus sanctos uiros non solum cogitasse, sed et locutos 
esse et scripsisse de rebus immundis. Quod utique non fecissent, si cogitationes rerum 
immundarum animam inquinarent. Nichil interest, quale sit illud quod cogitatur, sed 
qualis ex ipsa cogitatione affectus consequantur, quia cogitatio mentem non polluit, ubi 
delectatio conscientiam non corrumpit." 

207 Virtute orandi 126, lines 5-7. 

208 Virtute orandi 128, lines 36-40. 

209 Virtute orandi 132, lines 93-94. 

210 Virtute orandi 144, lines 278-281. 

211 Karin Ganss, "Der effector im Spiegel der menschlichen affectus. Erfahrene Gottesliebe im 
Denken Gertruds von Helfta (Legatus Divinae pietatis, Buch 11),’ in Cisterzienserchronik 
123 (2016): 387-404 (second part to be published in vol. 124 [2017 ]). See also Stephan Ernst, 
Gewissheit des Glaubens. Der Glaubenstraktat Hugos von Sankt Viktor als Zugang zu seiner 
theologischen Systematik, BGPTMA. N. F. 30 (Münster: 1987), 48-49. 

212  Sacr.140; (ed.) Berndt, 227: “Duo sunt in quibus fides constat. Cognitio et affectus. id est. 
constantia uel firmitas credendi." 
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Hugh identifies fear (timor) as a striving of the heart through which it is set 
in motion to yield to something higher.?!? Only through the fullness of love, 
which finds its place in the heart, can the words (voce) directed to God in prayer 
(oratio) be transformed so that the spiritual nature (mens) of the pray-er may 
be sparked to greater devotion.?!+ 

The reception of Hugh's work understood as spiritual literature is estab- 
lished among the Cistercians in a scholarly way by the manuscript tradition.215 
De virtute orandi is the work of Hugh most often listed in their library cata- 
logues. The Cistercian Bernard of Clairvaux (d. 1153) and the Augustinian canon 
Hugh stand in a theological dialogue with each other. Bernard,?!6 abbot of 
Clairvaux and contemporary of Hugh, constantly turned his attention to self- 
knowledge and self-examination. In his sermons and treatises he also studied 
the passions of the soul, especially their role in prayer. For this he used the same 
expression as Hugh did: "affectus." According to Bernard there are four princi- 
pal affects of the soul: love and joy, fear and sadness.?!7 Love and fear concern 
an object, whereas joy and sadness rest in themselves.?!? To characterize the 
relation of our soul to God, he mentions fear, hope, obedience, praise and love. 
According to Bernard, the affects needed for prayer are reverence, inner purity, 
magnanimity, and devotion. To be stirred to love of God, the human spirit must 
keep the commandment to love God with all its heart, with all its soul, and with 
all its strength.?!? For Bernard the most important affect is love, which he refers 
to with the terms amor, caritas, and dilectio. Love is the affect that flows over 
all others; it receives all others into itself.220 The workings that the word of God 
enkindles in a human being can only be known through the movement of the 
heart.2?! The word of God does not come loquaciously, and it is penetrating and 


213 Sacr. 2.13; (ed.) Berndt, 484. 

214 Virtute orandi 144, lines 272-274. 

215 Berndt, “Exegese des Alten Testaments,” 329-337. 

216 Berndt, “Exegese des Alten Testaments,” 330. 

217 Ulrich Kopf, “Die Leidenschaften der Seele im Werk Bernhards von Clairvaux” in Pas- 
siones animae. Die "Leidenschaften der Seele" in der mittelalterlichen Theologie und Philoso- 
phie, (eds.) Christian Schäfer and Martin Thurner (Veróffentlichungen des Grabmann- 
Institutes zur Erforschung der mittelalterlichen Theologie und Philosophie) 52 (Berlin: 
2009), 59. 

218  Kôpf, “Leidenschaften,” 6o. 

219 Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 61. 

220  Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 65. 

221  Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 68. 
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active; it appeals upon the affects. Moreover, in prayer the difference between 
speech and affect is apparent.22? 

According to Bernard, reason and affect inform each other. Knowledge and 
learning alone are no help to a human being; only when they are joined to the 
affects is one led to wisdom.??? When someone reads the Holy Scriptures, the 
reader sees his affects on display. He sees no path to them by way of reason, 
except through recognition and analysis.224 In this overview of Bernard's works, 
we are presented with comprehensive approaches and reflections of his teach- 
ing regarding the affects. He spoke mainly of the passions of the soul (anima). 
The self is the key for understanding the experiences that are written down in 
the Scriptures.225 

A complete study of the sources of Hugh's teaching on the affects remains 
to be made. Certainly, it will clarify more precisely the inclinations studied 
here and refine understanding of them. This applies also to the way he uses 
mens, animus, anima and dilectio in his works. In his small treatise De virtute 
orandi, Hugh uses the term anima only once in a citation of Psalm 3:2-3.226 
He gives priority to the concept of spiritual nature (mens). His treatise is in 
support of the correct human speech forms for speaking to God by means of the 
affects. Hugh and Bernard are agreed on the connections between knowledge 
and affect. In their view, the word of God can only be heard in the human heart, 
whether as the spoken word in the Liturgy of the Hours or as the word heard 
in liturgy, or as the word read in Holy Scriptures. 

According to Hugh, for the speech form of prayer (oratio), holy meditation 
(sancta meditatio) is necessary; otherwise the speaking cannot be perfect.227 
His exposition of meditation speaks of meditation on our misery (considera- 
tione miserie nostre)??? and the mercy of God in prayer to God. If pray-ers do 
not consider their misery, they cannot know what they should ask for, or they 
pray for something else and so go astray, or they become lazy in prayer. Thus, the 
spirit must exercise itself in continual meditation, in order to know how and 


222  Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 70-71. 

223  Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 74. 

224  Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 75. 

225  Kópf “Leidenschaften,” 88. 

226 Virtute orandi 158, lines 483-485. 

227 Virtute orandi 128, lines 31-33: "Sic igitur orationi sancta meditatio necessaria est, ut 
omnino perfecta esse oratio nequeat, si eam meditatio aut non comitetur aut prece- 
dat” 

228 Virtute orandi 128, lines 36-40. 
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for what we should make petition to God, and also with what longing some- 
thing should be asked for. 22° The pray-er should remember before all else the 
goodness and good deeds of God, rather than misery. God gives mercy, rest, and 
freedom to those who are purified through compunction: “He who never fails 
to correct sinner nor to protect the just, afterwards restores rest and peace to 
those cleansed by tribulation."230 

For Hugh there is no question that meditation (meditatio) generates knowl- 
edge (scientia). This knowledge drives out ignorance (ignorantia) and calls 
forth compunction (compunctio). Compunction drives out sloth from the 
human being and produces devotion (devotio). Devotion perfects prayer (ora- 
tio).23! For the Victorine, prayer is nothing else than devotion, a turning of self 
to God, humble and pious, grounded in faith, hope, and love. "Prayer is noth- 
ing else than a devout attitude of mind, a turning to God through pious and 
humble affect, supported by faith, hope, and charity.”232 


5 Knowledge and Affect Lead to Devotion 


The spiritual disposition of the pray-er is enkindled by compunction or set 
on fire from outside: “by these ways the spirit of the pray-er is enkindled 
by compunction amid the words of her prayer??? The process of enkindling 
begins outside in the world of perception through the senses, in which a human 
being sees, experiences, and considers his misery. Moved by the misery that 
thus appears, he moves farther inward from the process put in motion from 
outside, and so the heart (cor) of the human being is stirred to sorrow (dolor) 
through pondering the evils of his life.??* The human being thus undertakes 


229 Virtute orandi 128, lines 33-40. 

230 Virtute orandi 132, lines 81-83: "Postremo autem tribulatione purgatis quitem et pacem 
perfectam restituit, qui nec peccantibus unquam defuit corrigeret, nec iustis ut custodi- 
ret.” 

231 Virtute orandi 132, lines 86-89: "Meditatio namque assidua scientiam parit; scientia uero 
parta ignorantiam pellit et compunctionem parit; cumpunctio autem parta desidiam 
fugat et deuotionem parit; deuotio uero orationem perficit." 

232 Virtute orandi 132, lines 105-107: "Nihil ergo aliud est oratio quam mentis deuotio, id est, 
conuersio in Deum per pium et humilem affectum, fide, spe et caritate subnixa." 

233 Virtute orandi 126, lines 6-7: “quibus modis orantis animus inter precum uerba per com- 
punctionem accenditur" 

234 Virtute orandi 132, lines 90-91. 
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conversion with the help of speaking to God. Through his devotion (devotio) he 
shows to him his pious (pius) action and his humble affect (humili affectu).235 

The spirit is enkindled in different ways. Hugh uses different words for the 
process, all of which are connected with fire though they are applied differently. 


5.1 The Mercy of the Creator 
Through awareness of his toil (erumna) a human being can stretch out (atten- 
do) to reach the gentleness (suavitas) and sweetness (dulcedo) of the heavenly 
homeland.2?6 In this way she can recognize her loss. The more she grows in 
this knowledge, the more her concerns grow. The more she recognizes the evils 
of her life, the more she sighs and groans.??? On the one hand there stand 
human evils, on the other she finds sweetness (dulcedo). She should savor the 
sweetness of prayer (oratio), which she has experienced in piety (pietas).238 
At the same time she may also consider how much bitterness (amaritudo) is 
mixed in with this sweetness, as she finds during the course of her life.25° In 
the Latin Bible thinking about the “dulcedo Dei" suggests the word “bonum.” 
The "good God" is a kindly, loving, and merciful God.2# Many texts of the 
Fathers point to Ps. 33:9, which speaks of the “sweetness” of God. Some refer 
it to Manna, which is allegorically interpreted as the Word of God. Gregory of 
Nyssa interprets Ps. 33:9 as the “trusting and devout” grasp of God; Ambrose 
refers it to the goodness of God.2#1 

Hugh says that the human being should ponder the mercy of God. The Vic- 
torine speaks of the stance of trust ( fiducia) with which we ask for God's mercy 
(miseratio), although he has already rescued us from our distress.242 The mag- 
nitude of his own evil and his mistrust in his own powers lead the human being 
to conversion (conversio). He begs for fatherly protection (patrocinium).?*? His 


235 Virtute orandi 132, line 97. 

236 Virtute orandi 130, lines 64-68. 

237 Virtute orandi 130, lines 68—70. 

238 Virtute orandi 126, lines 9-12. 

239 Virtute orandi 124, lines 44—48. 

240 Joseph Ziegler, Dulcedo Dei. Ein Beitrag zur Theologie der griechischen und lateinischen 
Bibel (Münster: 1937): Foreword: “Es sei nur hingewiesen auf die verschiedenen Psalm- 
stellen des Breviarium Romanum ... namentlich auf Psalm 33, der allwóchentlich in der 
feria quarta ad Completorium gebetet wird und dessen 9. Vers als Kommunionvers in die 
Messe des 8. Sonntags nach Pfingsten aufgenommen ist.’ 

241 Ziegler Dulcedo, 77. 

242 Virtute orandi 130-132, lines 71-81. 

243 Virtute orandi 132, lines 93-96. 
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speech (oratio) is thus devotion (devotio) to God of a spiritual nature (mens) 
grounded in the three virtues.244 

An anonymous commentary of Isaiah from the 12th century?^? sets out 
three spiritual gifts: sapientia and intelligentia are concerned with God or his 
revelation (scripturae); scientia speaks of created things.2# Here it is clear 
that scriptura is the source of Revelation and at the same time the source of 
understanding the human being. This commentary goes on to see a connection 
between scientia and pietas. De virtute orandi shows by means of the principles 
of 12th-century exegesis that “Scripture is its own interpreter.7?^7 Only Christ is 
true knowledge and perfect piety. 


5.2 Spirit Placed in Fire 
In De virtute orandi Hugh connects the idea of enkindling (accendo) with com- 
punction. When compunction is enkindled, the human being moves toward 
conversion. Likewise, the spiritual nature is enkindled through speech-forms. 
Human devotion is enkindled at the same time as the affects. These ideas refer 
to enkindling in connection with a movement reaching out toward God. How- 
ever, the reader comes across another passage, which draws him into the inter- 
human realm, namely, vengeance (ultio). This is enkindled by love of justice, 
but it also concerns God. One can say that immersed in the prayer that was 
begun in misery, a human being lives out his devotion to God. Devotion not 
only includes all the affects, it reaches out to God. The verb of offering or burn- 
ing (adoleo) will be employed in the final sentence of the treatise and thereby 
take on an emphatic position: the spiritual nature (mens) is enkindled through 
prayer (oratio). 

Hugh uses the verb “to enflame” (inflammo) to speak of the fire of eloquence. 
In connection with that, a human being is set into the flames of love; his 
spiritual outlook is enflamed and so is his piety. With the exception of that 
state which points to hate and constitutes a negative affect contrary to love, 
every example is connected to love of God. 

Hugh especially points to the affect of focused love (dilectio) that arises from 
remembering the goodness of God: “For the affect of love (dilectionis) arises 
from remembering his goodness.”?48 This form of self-forgetful love for God 


244 Virtute orandi 132-134, lines 104-11. 

245 Paris, BnF lat. 14430. 

246 Berndt, “Scientia und disciplina 22. 

247 Berndt, "Scientia und disciplina," 22-24. 

248 Virtute orandi 154, lines 412-413: “quia scilicet ex commemoratione bonitatis surgit affec- 
tus dilectionis." 
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arises out of the Holy Scriptures (scripturae) that serve to give praise.2# So, 
stirred by dilectio, the pray-er sings the appropriate psalms.250 


5.3 Devotio, The Heart of Love 

Hugh shows in De virtute orandi how human affects serve to set in motion 
conversion to God. The human being should praise and thank God both for 
what he has already received and also for what he will receive in the future; for 
this reason he should strive to expand the effort of his devout love.25! However, 
God himself is striving toward the best, his heart does not change, nor does 
his striving (affectum varians)?9? In his weakness the human being stands 
opposite God. Beginning from alarm over the extent of his evil, his spiritual 
awareness is exercised through constant meditation (meditatio). The affect of 
the spiritual awareness (affectum animi) is therefore stirred to the love of God 
and then one's piety is enflamed to devotion.?9? The affect of the animus is an 
affect of movement toward God, while the affect of the spiritual nature (mens) 
isalways encouraged in many ways toward devotio. The devotion of the spiritual 
nature expresses itself in many ways in the spoken word. The addressee of 
pura oratio can and may be only God, while the insinuatio ex contemptu can 
only be directed toward human begins and never toward God.254 Devotion not 
only includes all other affects, it also directs them toward God. In this context 
Hugh speaks of oratio divina; otherwise, in the entire treatise the use of the 
term "oratio" is open in both directions: it can be directed toward God, but also 
toward a human being. It is not only oratio that sets a human being in motion, 
but also the affects. 

The direction of the movement is from the outside, concerned with the 
knowledge of misery, as a first step toward self-knowledge. Without knowledge 
of himself, a human being cannot follow the command of Holy Scripture 
regarding loving devotion: Have the same love toward your neighbor as you 
have toward yourself (Matt. 22:39; Luke 19:18). However, first one must consider 
the sequence of his loving devotion. Above him is the One who created him, 
beside him is his neighbor, and beneath him are all the organisms and things 
for which he is responsible to care. First and above all he is to love God without 


249 Virtute orandi 154, lines 411-412. 
250 Virtute orandi 154, lines 425-428. 
251  Sacr.11; (ed.) Berndt, 38. 

252  Sacr.1.3; (ed.) Berndt, 79. 

253 Virtute orandi 146, lines 280-281. 
254 Virtute orandi 140, lines 216-222. 
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measure. The human heart has to do one thing, to be in loving awe of God.255 
How much the good affect of the heart (affectus cordis) pleases God, human 
custom, however corrupt it is, shows through a certain imitation of virtue.256 
The human heart is the place where knowledge and affect come together. 
Prayer, which a human extends toward God, longs amid its loving attachment 
to him only for the fulfillment of its desire. For this desire for God to be realized, 
the human being must love God with his whole heart. If now rhetoric is added 
the affect of love, the human being is stirred within. Perfect devotion (devotio) 
turns to God and wishes to be loved by him.257 

Devotion is conversion to God, in piety and human affects.258 Richard of 
Saint Victor also knows about the necessity of affective striving. For example, 
Richard speaks of Jesus’ ascent of the mountain with three of his disciples 
(Matt. 17:1). From this Richard devises a threefold affective zeal that is necessary 
to perfect self-knowledge. The first two forms concern human experience and 
knowledge. The most comprehensive and effective form is the third, namely, 
the zeal of prayer (oratio). Prayer is the necessary condition for the conscious 
spirit to reach its final goal.?5? Prayer sets our spiritual awareness on the way 
to turning to God with perfect devotion, so that piety (pietas) is enkindled. 
However, all words are useful only if they mirror the heart, for we should love 
in truth.260 Only in the measure that the human heart is devoted to God will 
prayer be effective, so that thereby the spirit will be enflamed to ever stronger 
devotion.” 

The affects of the soul are therefore useful, for they lead the pray-er to love of 
God and the devotion of piety.262 Understanding of the words must accompany 


255 Virtute orandi148, lines 314-317: “Vt enim breuiter cuncta complectar, quotiescunque lau- 
dem Dei narramus, quecumque sint uerba, quantumcunque prolixa, quid in his omnibus 
tamen intus cor nostrum nisi hoc unum loquitur, quod eum et admirans amat et amando 
admiratur?" 

256 Virtute orandi 150, lines 339-341: "Quantum autem affectus cordis bonus Deo placeat, 
humana etiam nobis consuetudo, quamuis uitiosa, quadam tamen uirtutis imitatione 
demonstrat." 

257 Virtute orandi 144, lines 256—265. 

258 Virtute orandi 132, line 97: “Deuotio igitur est conuersio in Deum pio et humili affectu." 

259 Nakamura, *amor invisibilium," 196—197. 

260 Virtute orandi 150-152, lines 365-369. 

261 Virtute orandi 144, lines 272-274: "Sola igitur cordis deuotio quantum ad Deum sufficere 
poterat, nisi ad hoc etiam in uoce formaretur oratio, ut mentem orantis ad maiorem 
deuotionem accendat.” 

262 Virtute orandi 146, lines 280-281: “utilius tamen affectum animi ad amorem Dei et ad 
deuotionem pietatis inflammant." 
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this, for they lead the pray-er to stronger devotion.268 The words are not merely 
external, but they are reflected also in the heart through devotion. In that way, 
God can recognize the devotion toward him that lies in the human heart.264 

The key is devotion, for if true love is excluded it is impossible. According 
to Hugh of Saint Victor, God lets himself be known in the heart of the true 
lover. Hugh takes his stand on a comprehensive principle: all forms of knowing, 
including sensory perception and the affects, are a necessary condition for the 
devotion of the human being toward God. Only when they are directed hand- 
in-hand by him toward his goal, does he reach knowledge of God. 

Hugh refers to the believing human heart as an altar (ara). The Christian 
brings his offering upon the altar of his heart; the smoke rises and mounts up 
to heaven. The encounter between God and the human being occurs only in 
the loving heart. At the same time the altar also aids memory (memoria). The 
sacrament (sacramentum) of the altar is both a figure, in what concerns the 
appearance of bread and wine, and also a reality (res), with reference to the 
truth of the Body of Christ.265 Since the resurrection of Jesus, the Eucharist is 
a true sacrament, instituted by him.266 The chief fruit of the Eucharist is the 
union of the recipient with Christ. Christ promised fellowship as the fruit of 
Holy Communion (John 6:56).267 

In Judaism, at the time of the Temple, the incense offering on the altar of 
the Holy of Holies, which was reserved to the priest, was performed once a day 
in the evening. According to Hugh, the Christian now brings her offing in her 
heart *by which her inner nature is enkindled and a most pleasing sacrifice is 
offered to God on the altar of the heart.”268 

Atthe end of his treatise, which can also be read as a theological-philosoph- 
ical anthropology, Hugh names God the Father as his affective support (suscep- 
tor). 


263 Virtute orandi148, lines 337—338: "et per uerborum intelligentiam in maiorem deuotionem 
affectum accendet." 

264 Virtute orandi 150, lines 360—365: "Ostendamus foris uerbis habere nos intus erga Deum 
affectum deuotionis. Et non solum ostendamus, sed quod ostendimus habeamus, ne si 
solum ostendimus, non ueri amatores sed adulatores simus, et quia Deum ostentatione 
decipere non possumus, nos ipsos potius decipiamus." 

265  Sacr.2.8; (ed.) Berndt, 404-405. 

266 Ludwig Ott, Grundriss der Dogmatik, 4th ed. (Freiburg: 1959), 467. 

267 Ott, Grundriss, 470-471. 

268 Virtute orandi160, lines 491-492: “quibus mens in oratione accenditur et grafissimum Deo 
sacrificium in ara cordis adoletur" 
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If pure prayer (pura oratio) directed to God turns into jubilation, it ap- 
proaches God and reaches him, and occupies an active place with him.26° The 
human being has a deep longing for the love of God, which he contemplates, 
which he also would like to taste, and so he sets aside his request.27° For Hugh 
of Saint Victor, the heart (cor)?” is the place in which the love of God reaches its 
goal.272 Dialogue between God and the human being takes place in the heart. In 
the heart, the human being contemplates the word. In the heart, the Redeemer 
takes up residence and leads the pray-er to salvation: “he is believed in the heart 
for justification, and confessed in the mouth for salvation" (Rom. 10:10). 

The Holy Scriptures contain the words of the incarnate Word of God. In 
his choice of nouns and/or verbs from the Scriptures, the pray-er takes oratio 
before God as praise and thanksgiving. Human praise is placed upon the altar of 
the human heart as a thanksgiving offering to God; as sweet-smelling incense, 
it rises up to heaven: "And who can enumerate in words all the virtues of 
the psalms, and those sparks of compunction from holy affects, by which the 
spiritual nature is enkindled in prayer and a most pleasing sacrifice is offered 
to God on the altar of the heart?"273 

Hugh identifies this altar with Christ. He is the primordial sacrament; it is 
upon him that the human being brings the offering of his heart to God; only 
through him does he reach salvation: "Christ is the altar upon which we offer 
to our Father the gift of our devotion."274 


269 Virtute orandi 138, lines 175-176: “ita ut pura oratio magis in iubilum conuertatur et 
appropinquet Deo, perueniat citius et efficacius obtineat." 

270 Virtute orandi 136, lines 149-150: “et dum amore eius quem uidet, perfrui uehementer 
concupiscit." 

271  Ps.72:7:"prodiet quasi ex adipe inquitas eorum, transierunt in affectum cordis." This is the 
only place in the Scriptures that uses the expression "affectus cordis." 

272 Virtute orandi 144, lines 276—281: "Si uero sola supplicatio est, quia deuotionem intus in 
corde esse significat, ad maiorem deuotionem animum inflammat. Nequaquam igitur 
uel illa orantibus nostris verba excludere debemus, que etsi modum petitionis nostre 
non explicant, utilius tamen affectum animi ad amorem Dei et ad deuotionem pietatis 
inflammant." 

273 Virtute orandi 160, lines 489-492: "Et quis omnes uirtutes psalmorum, quis illas ignitas 
compunctiones sanctorum affectum enumerare loquendo potest? quibus mens in ora- 
tione accenditur et gratissimum Deo sacrificium in ara cordis adoletur.” 

274  Sacr.2.5; (ed.) Berndt, 373: "Altare christus est super quem offerimus patri nostre deuotio- 
nis munus." 


CHAPTER 15 


Mystical Experience According to Hugh of Saint 
Victor: Principles, Foundations, and Types* 


Patrice Sicard 


1 Introduction 


In a sentence, whose brevity does not prevent it from being a fresco and giving 
a cosmic vision, Hugh speaks of those realities which “can exist in three ways: 
in act, in the intelligence, and in the divine spirit,”! that is, in themselves, in the 
divine reason, and in a human being. Applying this triple subsistence, existing 
in a modified way, to the domain of the divine realities of salvation history, the 
Victorine sees them existing in re, or in mente, or in corde? modalities which 
provide many of the distinctive traits of the Scriptural senses. The realities of 
salvation have existed in re or in historia; by faith they subsist in the graced 
intelligence that tries to investigate it allegorically; thirdly, by charity, these 
same realities inhabit the will and will be objects of tropology. But they can 
then be the object of perception other than that of the reflective intelligence, 
that of an experience that itself corresponds to the exercise of the sensus 
interior. For they can exist in us “also through experience when the things that 
are in us are sensed by us.? The experience implies a presence (per fidem) and 
a perception (per experientiam). Thus we enter into anagogy that can recover 
both “this experience and the doctrine of this experience."^ 


Translated by Juliet Mousseau and Hugh Feiss. 

1 Hugh of Saint Victor, De tribus rerum subsistentiis, (ed.) Charles Buttimer, in Hugonis de 
Sancto Victore, Didascalicon de studio legendi (Studies in Medieval and Renaissance Latin) 
10 (Washington, DC: 1939), 134, lines 3-4: "tribus modis res subsistere habent: in actu, in 
intellectu, in mente divina." 

2 Hugh of Saint Victor, Archa Noe 1.3; (ed.) Patrice Sicard, lines 229-249. This distinction 
structures, at least in part, the De archa: in re is the historical ark of Noah, in mente the 
allegorical ark of the Church, in corde the tropological ark of the moral life of the virtues. 

3 Sacr. 1.10.2; PL 176.328C, 330D: "etiam per experientiam, quando ea quae in nobis sunt sen- 
tiuntur a nobis." 

4 The formula, densely simple, is found in the prologue to Angela of Foligno's Memoriale, 

"Quam experientiam et ipsius experientie doctrinam ipse Deus suos fideles facit probare 

plenissime," (ed.) Enrico Menestd, Angela da Foligno, Memoriale. Edizione critica (Uomini 
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Anagogy carries two conjoined characteristics, which are two movements. 
One is represented as ascending, and it can be based on its etymology (sursum 
duco). The other is a movement of interiorization which continues the neces- 
sary appropriation of the divine realities in allegory and tropology (conversus 
sermo?) and which accomplishes it in that exit from the self that is the anagog- 
ical excessus and transitus, to a summit that is a center.® 

The position of what will be called mystical theology’ is also well situated 
in the Victorine architecture of knowledge and the scriptural senses. It is also 


e mondi medievali. Collana del Centro italiano di studi sul basso medioevo—Accademia 
Tudertina) 35 (Spoleto: 2013), 3, lines 7-8; see also Il "Libro" della beata Angela da Foligno, 
(eds.) Ludwig Thier and Abele Calufetti (Grottaferrata: 1985), 128, lines 20—21. She covers what 
traditionally will be called, until the 16th century, “mystical theology,” or mystical experience, 
before this term comes to designate only the study of the spiritual experience, or the theology 
of mysticism. 

5 “One speaks of tropology as transposed speech (dicitur tropologia quasi conversus sermo), in 
such a way that what we have otherwise (in aliis) understood, we build in ourselves (nobismet 
edificemus) ... And one speaks of anagogy, as if to say that it leads toward the height, from ‘ana, 
‘toward the height’ and from ‘gogo, ‘I lead." Hugh of Saint Victor, Sententiae de divinitate, 
lines 179-189, (ed.) Ambrogio M. Piazzoni, "Ugo di San Vittore, auctor delle Sententiae de 
divinitate," Studi Medievali, 3rd series, 23 (1982): 918. 

6 We have addressed this question of the reports of the mystical experience and the scriptural 
senses of Hugh and Richard, in “Du De archa Noe de Hugues au De arca Moysi de Richard 
de Saint-Victor: Action, contemplation et sens scripturaires chez deux théologiens maquet- 
tistes,” in Patrice Sicard, Théologies victorines (Paris: 2008), 57-106. For the contemporary posi- 
tions of Bernard of Clairvaux, see also "Sens spirituels et sens spirituel: mystique et exégése 
dans les Sermones de diversis de saint Bernard de Clairvaux,” in Antoine Guggenheim and 
André-Marie Ponnou-Delaffon, L'actualité de saint Bernard (Collège des Bernardins, Cours, 
Colloques, Conférences) 12 (Paris: 2010), 33-77. 

7 The domain that moderns designate by the substantive “mysticism” is the most often evoked 
by the term contemplatio, although this may have—in particular in Richard of Saint Victor— 
an even larger reach. In the case of Hugh, it is fitting to add here, in order to be clear 
about this domain's limitation, the two notions of “presentia” and “experientia,” or their 
equivalents. On the mysticism of Hugh, one could consult the general histories of mysticism, 
in particular Bernard McGinn, The Growth of Mysticism: Gregory the Great through the 12th 
Century (The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism) 2 (New York: 1996), 
263-421, which cannot however incorporate the substantial work of the last decades. For 
an expansion that situates mysticism in the larger framework of Victorine spirituality, see 
Caroline Walker Bynum, "The Spirituality of Regular Canons in the Twelfth Century" in Jesus 
as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley, CA:1982), 22-58, and the 
synthesizing articles ofJean Châtillon collected in Patrice Sicard (ed.), Lemouvement canonial 
au Moyen Áge. Réforme de l'Église, spiritualité et culture, Études réunies par Patrice Sicard, 
BV 3 (Turnhout: 1992): "Les traits essentiels de l'idéal des premiers chanoines réguliers et 
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within a way of thought that can be described as “symbolic” that Victorine 
mysticism takes its meaning and its dimensions. 


2 Principles and Foundations 


2.1 À “Symbolic Thought” 

The symbol is a composite reality, an aggregate, but fusing (collatio, coaptatio) 
elements at once distinct and inclusive of each other, and which involve two 
dimensions: a sensible, visible, perceptible reality (“collatio rerum visibilium"; 


» & nu 


“formas,” “formationes,” “simulacra,” “species,” “figurationes”) and some reality 


», « », « 


of the divine, spiritual order (“Deus praesens"; "invisibilia"; “res sacra"). In 
the engaged subject, these two dimensions correspond simultaneously in the 
symbolic process to two attitudes commanded by their own nature, attitudes 
of possession and of transitus, passage from the tangible sensible reality to the 
spiritual reality enclosed in it. “Possessio,” for the spiritual reality is reached, 
but it is in the visible reality and in the very possession of the visible reality; 
pathway and "transitus," for if the visible reality is a path toward what it carries 
in itself, it must not stop at itself, under pain blocking the attainment of what it 
carries, contains, and transmits. The dialectic between the intus and the foris, 
one of the unvarying elements in Victorine thought, is not here a binary or 
dissociative thought, even less is one of opposition, since the second is the 
way toward the first and that the first is found only in the second to which it 
leads. 

The rarity of the word “symbol”—except its meaning as a symbol of faith— 
in the Victorines and Hugh in particular,’ has rightly been emphasized, and we 
have been reminded that his famous definition, “a symbol is a comparison of 
visible forms for showing invisible things? is one of the only rare occurrences 
of the term in the commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy. But as it happens, this 
same commentary, far from being a work of youth or of advanced maturity, was 


leur signification dans l'Église d'aujourd'hui," 47-72, "La spiritualité de l'ordre canonial 
(vitie-xir1e siècle), 131-149; "La spiritualité canoniale,” 151-162. 

8 Also Marco Rainini, “Symbolica theologia. Simboli e diagrammi in Ugo di San Vittore," in Ugo 
di San Vittore. Atti del xLv11 Convegno storico internazionale Todi, 10-12 ottobre 2010, (Atti dei 
Convegni del centro italiano di studi sul basso medioevo—Academia Tudertina) 24 (Spoleto, 
It.: 2011), 287-288. 

9 Hugh ofSaint Victor, In hier. cael. 2.1; (ed.) Poirel, 423, lines 278—279; PL 175.9418-C: "symbolum 
est collatio formarum visibilium ad invisibilium demonstrationem." 
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“the work of a whole lifetime”:1° the concept of symbol, central to Dionysius, 
could remain present to the Victorine and be carried over into his thought. 
In fact, without finding the term,” we see it at work in multiple areas of 
Victorine thought. In scriptural interpretation, the process ought to move from 
the littera and the historia to reach to allegory and then tropology. To wish 
to jump these steps, like the “doctors of allegory” who despise the letter, is 
to prepare oneself by these reckless leaps for serious falls and to condemn 
oneself to remain estranged from the allegory which is in the letter? For if 
in human or mundane writings we face words which signify things, in divine 
Scriptures we are dealing with words that signify things, which in turn signify 
other realities:!3 the process and the symbol are clearly engaged here. Divinitas 
itself is elaborated “according to the humanity of Jesus and its sacrament,” 
because "all theology must necessarily use visible demonstrations to declare 
invisible realities." 

This necessity, which constrains theology and which orders its nature, is in 
turn ordered by its very object: the humanity of Christ and the sacraments,5 
because these two components are equally required by the symbolic process. 
The analogy between Scripture and the humanity of Christ, traditional since 
Origen, is applied by the Victorine precisely on the point of the reception of 
humanity as a path toward divinity, or of the necessity of reading Scripture 
according to "what it tells corporally ... in order to pass to the sweetness 
of the spiritual intelligence." But both divinity and spiritual intelligence are 


10 Dominique Poirel clearly establishes this point in Des symboles et des anges: Hugues de 
Saint-Victor et le réveil dionysien du x11e siècle, BV 22 (Turnhout: 2013), 51-147. 

11 The expression is present under the pen of Hugh, In hier. cael. 10.15; (ed.) Poirel, lines 482— 
484; PL 175.11478—C "symbolica theologia ..., id est de figuris et similitudinibus visibilibus." 

12 Hugh of Saint Victor, Script. 5; PL 175.13AB; trans. Van Liere, VTT 3.216: "Cum igitur mys- 
tica intelligentia non nisi ex iis quae primo loco littera proponit colligatur; miror qua 
fronte quidam allegoriarum se doctores jactitant, qui ipsam adhuc primam litterae sig- 
nificationem ignorant." 

13 This doctrine so characteristic of the Victorine school enters into the common teaching 
in the scholastic period (see, for example, Thomas Aquinas, ST 1.110; (ed.) Caramello, 8- 
9). 

14  nhier.cael. Prologue; (ed.) Poirel, 403, line 113, PL 75.9274: “secundum humanitatem Iesu 
et sacramenta eius." 

15 The expression is not accidental: these are, with the Church, the two objects tradition- 
ally assigned to allegory, particularly in the Victorine milieu: “Christus cum sacramentis 
suis; Opus restaurationis est incarnatio Verbi cum omnibus sacramentis suis" (Script. 2; 
PL 175.11B); "Materia divinae Scripturae est Verbum incarnatum cum omnibus sacramen- 
tis suis" (Script. 17; PL 175.24B). 
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not found elsewhere than in humanity and in the letter, since this spiritual 
intelligence “emerges from it as from a honeycomb."6 Finally, the theology 
of the structure of the sacrament, in the elaboration of which the Victorines 
played a determining role, is also the place par excellence where symbolic 
thought is deployed and where its process is named: 


The sacrament is a corporeal or material element, exteriorly presented to 
the senses, which represents by resemblance, signifies by institution and 
contains by sanctification an invisible and spiritual grace.!” 


If the two elements, the sensible reality and the reality of grace, are mentioned, 
it is significant that "the point of the definition ... consists in enumerating the 
three bonds which unite this last [the material element] to the invisible grace: 
it represents it, signifies it, and contains it"? The word “contains” reaffirms one 
of the constructive elements of the symbol: the sign refers to another reality; 
the symbol refers to a reality which it carries within itself. 


2.2 Ascending and Descending Symbolism 

This symbolism is first descending. It attests to divine condescension, which, 
proportioned to the human person to make itself known to him from what 
is of him and is connatural to him.!? Thus, this divine initiative of revelation 
will mesh with the deeds (the res gestae of creation and of salvation), the 
material elements (those of the opus conditionis), in particular those utilized by 
the opus restaurationis, the persons, the words, the actions, the times, and the 
places (tempora et loca significant), the buildings or the artifacts. The ascending 
movement begun in turn by this divine act will take the same paths as those of 
the divine descent. 


16 Script. 5; PL 17515A: "quasi ex favo quodam postmodum meditando spiritualis intelligen- 
tiae dulcedinem suges." 

17 Sacr. 1.9.2; PL 176.317D: "sacramentum est corporale vel materiale elementum foris sen- 
sibiliter propositum ex similitudine repraesentans, et ex institutione significans, et ex 
sanctificatione continens aliquam invisibilem et spiritalem gratiam." See the article by 
Poirel elsewhere in this volume, on Hugh's idea of “sacrament where this definition is 
carefully analyzed. 

18 Poirel, Hugues de Saint-Victor, 100. 

19 “He conforms himself to what is ours, so that through what are ours, he may become 
known to us.’ In hier. cael. 2.1; (ed.) Poirel, 431, line 511: “conformat se nostris, ut per nostra 
innotescat nobis." 
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But with a particular connotation, for the being that is rejoined is henceforth 
a wounded and sinful being, such that his climb toward God by the paths 
opened by the divine initiatives of the incarnation and redemption carries a 
clearly restorative character, which becomes that of Victorine theology and of 
its exercise, forming a notable aspect of Victorine spirituality. This is backed 
by an anthropology itself dominated by the doctrine of original sin and of 
image and likeness. If this theme of the image and likeness has known multiple 
interpretations, even within the school of Saint Victor, we can discover there a 
constant: image by the faculties of knowledge, likeness by those of affectivity, 
the human person is wounded in both dimensions. He will be restored by the 
speculatio veritatis (aided by the arts of the trivium and quadrivium) and by the 
exercitium virtutis which will restore the good in his will and affectus. On this 
route towards the good, the itinerary to follow is the same, but in the opposite 
a return, from the steps of the initial decline. Pride has brought human beings 
down into the company of the devil, then it subjected them to concupiscence 
and ignorance, which moreover are causes of internal divisions. So the process 
of restoration, which is equally a process of reunification, will bring them to 
overcome pride, then lust, then ignorance.?° Full restoration will be found in 
contemplation. 


2.3 An Anthropology: A Threefold Looking 

In all the areas where the descending symbolism is at play, the concept of 
illumination also appears. The dust of the humanity of Christ or that of the 
letter of Scripture, “images” of grace, illumine the interior eye: 


So do not despise the humanity of the Word of God, for itis by the human- 
ity that you are illuminated by the divinity. Doubtless, you regard as dirt all 
that appears outside, and perhaps you walk on it as dirt under your feet, 
and you despise what the letter tells is accomplished corporeally and vis- 
ibly. But listen, it is by this dust that you walk on your feet, that the eye of 
the blind is illumined and sees (cf. John 9:6)?! 


20 Libellus 4; (ed.) Sicard, 146—157, lines 197-223. 

21 Script.5; PL 175.14D-154: "Noli igitur in verbo Dei despicere humanitem, quia per humani- 
tatem [PL - humilitatem], illuminaris ad divinitatem. Quasi lutum tibi videtur totum hoc 
quod verbum Dei foris habet, et forte pedibus conculcas, quia lutum [PL = latum] est, et 
contemnis quod corporaliter et visibiliter gestum littera narrat. Sed audi: luto isto quod 
pedibus tuis conculcatur, caeci oculus ad videndum illuminatur (John 9:6)." 
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This blindness immediately introduces into the Hugonian consideration the 
existential spiritual condition of humanity and by it the history of salvation, 
and likewise, but indirectly, the three exercitationes animi of cogitatio, of med- 
itation, and of contemplation, which are the paths of the opus restaurationis. 

There are in fact three “eyes”: the eye of the flesh (carnis), of reason (rationis) 
and of contemplation (contemplationis).22 Sensible knowledge is near the eye 
of the flesh, as are the images which arise from it immediately; the eye of reason 
is discursive in its intellectual acuity; as to the eye of contemplation it is the 
place of an experiential knowledge. If these three eyes are primarily modes, 
it is necessary, in introducing one principaliter, to characterize them likewise 
by their object, which will be first the realities of the world, then those of the 
soul, finally those of God, with the qualification that it is a question here of the 
realities of God insofar as they are felt and experienced. The process is thus 
achieved: “What we know by the eye and doctrina began in us a knowledge 
of the truth, is fulfilled by experience.’?3 And what can be thought rises to the 
human heart and the human heart grasps it, whether according to its species, or 
according to what is in the imagination, or according to that of which one says 
“they sensed within through experience and faith.”?4 But the oculus carnis can 
only grasp what exists in the flesh; the oculus mentis what exists in the human 
spirit; the oculus contemplationis by the mode of experience grasps the fact of 
the presence of the Spirit of God, which is from God. 

The eye of contemplation does not only recover just the domain of knowl- 
edge, any more than the eye of faith, which consists of cognitio (with regard 
to its materia—we would say the object of the faith) and affectus, which is the 
very substance of the faith. And it is according to these two dimensions that 
the faith believes.?5 Likewise, the expression “eye of the flesh" indicates also 
the sensible appetite and its urges, and wisdom consists in both knowing and 
loving the good.?6 Indifferently, then we say that to taste is to know?" or that 
what illumine the eye are felt.28 


22 See Sacr. 1.10.2; PL 176.329; In hier. cael., 3.2; (ed.) Poirel, 472, lines 721-727; PL 175.9764. 
23 In psalm. 46; Misc. 2.46; PL 176.611D: "experientia consummat." 

24  “sentiuntur intus per experientiam et veritatem." 

25 Sacr. 1.10.4; PL 176.3328—333D. See the article by Karin Ganss, elsewhere in this volume. 
26  InEccl,PL175479B. 

27 Archa Noe 3.3.7; (ed.) Sicard, 55, line 7: “gustando cognoscimus." 

28  “Sentiunt, In hier. cael. 3.2; (ed.) Poirel, 473, line 732; PL 175.976B. 
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2.4 The Inclusions 

Hugh reconciles a Boethian doctrine?? to Dionysian harmonies: a superior 
process extends also to whatever every lower process extends, and it can also 
act in this lower process and its action. This occurs in such a way that, 


... the one who sees by the eye of contemplation, sees God and what is in 
God; the one who sees by the eye of reason sees the soul and what is in the 
soul; the one who sees by the eye of the flesh sees the world and what is in 
the world. But the one who sees what the eye of contemplation sees also 
sees what the eye of reason and the eye of the flesh see, for inferior things 
are known in their superiors; the one who sees by the eye of reason, sees 
what is seen by the eye of the flesh, but he does not similarly see what is 
seen by the eye of contemplation ...30 


The three spiritual lookings which correspond to this triple sight in their turn 
correspond to the categories of the faithful: 


There are three visions of the rational soul: cogitation, meditation, and 
contemplation. Cogitation occurs when the spirit is touched as if in pass- 
ing by an idea of things ...; meditation advances beyond cogitation by 
treating something with wisdom and diligence. There are two genres of 
contemplation, the one which comes first is of beginners, and it concerns 
the consideration of creatures, the other which comes second is that of 
the perfect, which is the contemplation of the Creator?! 


29 Boethius, Consolatio philosophiae 5.4, (eds.) E.K. Rand and H.F. Stewart, in Boethius: The 
Theological Tractates, The Consolation of Philosophy (Loeb) (Cambridge, MA: 1962), 390- 
393. 

30 Misc. 1.1; PL 177.471C: "Qui enim videt oculo contemplationis, videt Deum et ea quae in 
Deo sunt. Qui videt oculo rationis, videt animum et ea quae in animo sunt. Qui videt 
oculo carnis, videt mundum et ea quae in mundo sunt. Qui autem videt ea quae videntur 
oculo contemplationis, videt et ea quae videntur oculo rationis et ea quae videntur 
oculo carnis, quia in superioribus inferiora cognoscuntur. Qui autem videt oculo rationis, 
ea quidem quae videntur oculo carnis videt; sed non similiter ea quae videntur oculo 
contemplationis videt." 

31 In Eccl; PL 175.116D-117AB: "Tres sunt animae rationalis visionis, cogitatio, meditatio, 
contemplatio. Cogitatio est, cum mens notione rerum transitorie tangitur ... Meditatio est 
assidua et sagax retractatio cogitationis ... Contemplatio autem duo sunt genera: unum 
quod et prius est, et incipientium, in creaturarum consideratione; alterum quod posterius 
et perfectorum est, in contemplatione Creatoris." The distinction between speculatio (of 
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The blindness which the application and contact of the dirt must heal—by 
which we understand the flesh of the Word Incarnate and of his sacraments— 
introduces the spiritual history of humanity. Because these three eyes were 
opened, they saw clearly and without veils and they discerned rightly; but after 
sin, only the eye of the flesh remains whole; the eye of reason is blurry, and that 
of contemplation is entirely blind. 


2.5 The Spiritual Senses 

Thus a divine initiative of healing is necessary, which comes to restore life to 
the dulled contemplative sight, or which will cause its eye to be restored—the 
new power is given at the same time as its exercise. This blindness comes from 
the loss of charity, identified with the Holy Spirit; for if it is by the human spirit 
which is in the person that a human being knows humanity, it is also by the 
Spirit of God who is in the human person that the human person can know 
God. The restitution of both eye and vision at the same time allows anew this 
experience of God, knowledge by experience which is the proper restored way 
of acting of the restored oculus contemplationis. This healing supposes contact 
by a gesture of the physician Christ, a sensible contact which, operating in the 
spiritual domain, can be expressed by the traditional doctrine of the spiritual 
senses. They are at the basis of the experience proper to contemplation, known 
as specifically different from cogitatio and meditatio, the works of the eyes of 
the flesh and of reason.?? 

The importance of this doctrine of the spiritual senses in Hugonian mys- 
ticism is suggested by the intensive usage made of it in a sermon-treatise, 
the Canticum pro assumptione Virginis,?? which not only refers to a liturgical 
antiphon drawn from the Canticle, but also is woven throughout with cita- 
tions taken from the Canticle and repeated in refrains. Now, after explaining 
the three exercitationes (cogitatio, meditatio, contemplatio), Hugh mentions the 
three Wisdom books of Solomon, of which, taking up a tradition to which Ori- 
gen is a witness, he assigns Proverbs to meditation, Ecclesiastes to the first 
level of contemplation which is the speculation directed at creatures, while he 
assigns the Song of Songs to that which “goes across to what is highest,"?^ that 
is, to contemplation of the Creator.?5 


creatures) and contemplatio (of the Creator) given in this passage, which Gerson would 
retain, is of Augustinian origin. 

32 See infra, table 15.1. 

33 Assumpt; (ed.) Jollès, 12-161. 

34  InEccl.x PL 175.178: “ad supremum se transtulit.” 

35 In Eccl.1; PL175.16AB, 17B. 
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In their attention to the facts of the spiritual life, we see what has led the 
Victorines to keep the doctrine of the spiritual senses, beyond the obscuring 
through which it suffered even in the Middle Ages. It is because their mysti- 
cal theology, although less aprioristic in Hugh than in Richard, is a theology of 
mysticism. In this way one can expect to see the same consideration with was 
given to historia and littera transposed henceforth in anagogy. If the founda- 
tional gesta Dei received all this attention, it must be the same with the gesta 
in Christ and the Church according to allegory, then in the faithful soul accord- 
ing to tropology, they should be and are considered with the same attention 
when they are experienced in anagogy. Received from the spiritual tradition 
which conveyed them as an explication of the possibilities and modalities of 
this experience, they were transmitted at the same time as the pages of a more 
or less autobiographical nature which they relate, conveying “experience and 
doctrine of this experience, and together furnish the material for anagogical 
consideration.?6 

The passages in question in the De assumptione employ three terms, return- 
ing by successive and complementary movements in a circle where each round 
adds to the preceding one: the flowers, the vineyards, and the voice of the tur- 


36 This would be a point which should become the object of a precise and profound study of 
the place of these spiritual senses in Victorine theological anthropology: are these facul- 
ties, senses or sensations, powers or acts of two or of three recognized powers (memory, 
intelligence, and will), or still the bodily senses themselves, but “graced” and transfigured 
into a praelibatio (foretaste) of glory? A passage of Erigenienne wisdom gives it this sense: 
"Tunc mente pariter et corpore spiritales effecti ... discernimus mente et, ut ita dicam, 
discernemus et corpore, quando ipsi sensus nostri corporei vertentur in rationem, ratio 
in intellectum, intellectus transibit in Deum, cui nos coniugimur" (Archa Noe 1.5; (ed.) 
Sicard, 29, lines 147—155). It remains to reconcile these views with those of De unione cor- 
poris et spiritus. See also Sacr. 1.6.5 (PL176.266B—267B) and for a perhaps initial role of the 
bodily sense in the beginning of the spiritual senses: In Eccl. (PL 175.141-149). The expres- 
sion sensus intellectualis, often employed to designate the spiritual senses (thus Richard 
of Saint Victor, Contemplatione 3.9, [ed.] Grosfillier, 298-301), does not require that it be 
made of intelligence, for it is synonymous with "sensus cordis." The doctrine of the spir- 
itual senses can serve to specify the status of the foris and the intus, two ideas central 
to Victorine mysticism. The senses of the flesh are foris, the spiritual sense is intus and 
the second atrophies while the first is exercised. But when the two terms are used in par- 
allel or opposition, “sensus carnis" must be understood as the exterior sense moved by 
covetousness; if charity commands its exercise, then that is not a question of switching 
into a regime of exteriority or of interior division or atrophy of the spiritual senses (see 
Misc. 1.92; PL 177.523C—5244; Misc. 1.62; PL 177.504BC; Archa Noe 4.4-5; [ed.] Sicard, 95- 
101). 
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tledove. Under the pen of the Victorine, that leads to the three spiritual senses: 
smell for the flowers, taste for the vines coming to maturity, and spiritual hear- 
ing for the song of the turtledove.57 

These three realities are perceived “in terra nostra,” which is understood 
in contraposition to the deserts of this world, which are those of spiritual 
exile to Babylon, where according to the Psalm Super flumina Babylonis, the 
willows (which are without flowers or fruits) carry the lyres which had to be 
loosened and no longer sing. It is the winter of the land of unlikeness. But 
the winter passes, that is, the noise and agitation of the world have left us. 
As soon as it is given to perceive that other land, but at first as from afar, by 
the odor of flowers, which implies almost a remoteness compared to taste 
which implies a conjunction: for all is not yet achieved since the Spouse is 
about to leave and she is invited to come. But sight is implied, for the Spouse, 
alerted by the odors coming from these Promised Lands, smells them from 
afar. 

The doctrine of the spiritual sense will be replaced in the following century 
by different attempts at elaboration. One of the ways will be to see it as *more 
a sensation than a sense,' not a power, but acts of only one faculty, often 
identified as spiritual intelligence, whose acts differ as they are applied to the 
mystery of God, which leads to the necessity of "discovering by each sense 
a particular object, a special ratio according to which it attains the Word.”38 
With the Victorine, we find at the core of his position a multiplicity—that 
of senses which are not so much different acts or sensations, but capacities 
distinct among themselves—and a unity strongly affirmed from the side of 
the object which is said to be the All: thus it is not a part of God, not even 
an aspect of the divine mystery which is given to be perceived by such senses, 
but the totality of the divine mystery given each time wholly complete under 
a particular aspect: "And all these are in one and all are one: flowers, scent, 
and song," (“Et omnia hec in uno sunt et omnia unum sunt: flores, odor et 
canticum," for, 


37 “These three realities alone are evoked: the flowers, the scent, and the song. And we know 
that the flowers are connected with beauty, scent with fragrance and song with joy. Now 
the beauty is connected to sight, fragrance to smell, song to hearing" ( Assumpt.; (ed.) Jollés, 
140, lines 387-391). “Nam hec tria solum commemorata sunt: flores et odor et canticum. Et 
scimus quia flores ad speciem pertinent, odor ad fragrantiam, canticum ad iocunditatem. 
Species autem ad visum refertur, fragrantia ad olfactum, melos ad auditum." 

38 Karl Rahner, "La doctrine des ‘sens spirituels’ au Moyen-Âge, en particulier chez saint 
Bonaventure,” Revue d’ascétique et de mystique 14 (1933): 276. 
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... indeed, the flowers are there to show beauty, the scent to spread sweet- 
ness, the song to resound the sweetness. It is there wholly complete and 
that reality is the All.39 


A hierarchy ofthe spiritual senses is elaborated, founded on the principle of the 
more or less proximity leading up to union: this is realized in taste and touch. 
For the present, "placed at a distance, it is only necessary to understand, to feel, 
and to perceive."40 

The analogy with the bodily senses also serves the Victorine as a paradoxical 
affirmation. Because for him, as for the majority of the mystics, the spiritual 
touch is considered the most important (it allows union) and even for some 
the most fundamental (for it is found, less strongly, in the other senses, such as 
hearing or smell), it reveals an inferiority of touch and taste: 


In fact, since there are five bodily senses, two of them, touch and taste, 
most approach vile things and are subject to contact with them. From 
this it comes that the gratification of these senses cannot be pure, but it 
needs to be purged and purified.^! 


On the contrary, the eye can see beauty and the ear can hear sounds without 
being changed by them. 

However, in all his work, Hugh mentions the spiritual touch which he priv- 
ileges. The contradiction is only apparent and resolves itself in that he affirms 
that it is precisely this by which touch proclaims its inferiority—namely its 
necessary relationship to matter—that is more suitable to account for the 
"immediate character of the spiritual experience":?? for this relationship to the 


39  Assumpt.; (ed.) Jollés, 144, lines 419-423: “Flores etenim sunt quia monstrant speciem, 
odor est quia fundit suavitatem, canticum est qui sonat dulcedinem. Totum est et hoc 
totum est." One can see there a trait characterizing all and each one of the spiritual senses: 
"Quoniam autem per hoc lumen vides, totum per ipsum vides, et totum in ipso vides, et 
totum quod in ipso vides, ipsum est quod vides” And this applies to the other senses: 
"Hoc ipsum bonum quod spiritualibus oculis lumen est et species, spiritualibus auribus 
canticum est" (Misc. 1.1; PL 177.470CD). 

40 Assumpt.; (ed.) Jollés, 145, lines 125-126: "Sed tantum eminus constitutum auditor, odor- 
atur et cernitus." 

41  Assumpt.; (ed.) Jollès, 146, lines 447-451: "Cum enim sint quinque sensus corporei, duo, 
id est tactus et gustus magis sordibus appropinquant et subiacent attamini: unde nec 
sinceram refectionem habere valent sed que puratione egeat et defecatione.’ 

42 Rahner, "La doctrine," 289. 
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material implies conjunction and contact. We can see an application of the 
Dionysian law according to which the dissimilar similitudes lead toward truth 
more properly than do others. Here this trait is added, that an inferiority of 
the sense of touch served to declare the ethereal purity of another spiritual 
sense entirely disengaged from material things. Touch will be conserved, even 
declared fundamental, but the immediacy that it implies will be transposed to 
the domain of the mystical experience, purified by simple use of the via remo- 
tionis. Thus, the sense which appeared active at the beginning of the catena of 
spiritual exercises (the cogitatio which uses the image conveyed by the senses), 
whose role was dwindling in the measure that this cogitatio evolved toward 
meditatio, to the point of disappearing in ratio pura, reappeared in the final 
phase, not as an accompaniment to this stage, but as initiating the experientia 
that constituted it. 

The sensus interior is placed in parallel with the sensus exterior, and in this 
parallel likewise there appear some notions of medieval mysticism: tripudatio, 
locus amoenus, gaudia and dulcedo.*? 

This ascending journey is the place of industria, of the ascetical effort, of 
some of the spiritual exercises, in particular of lectio-meditatio. It has its echo 
in the elaboration of a discourse on spiritual theology anxious to distinguish 
modes, genres and degrees or to put to work, in a novel way, the use of diagrams. 
However, at certain moments of this ascension, some corresponding spiritual 
experiences will occur in the person by divine initiatives, this time descend- 
ing but individual. In this sense, one could say that spiritual theology in the 
Victorine world is both the discourse of God revealing to humanity, and the 
discourse of humanity on the God who is revealed and the experience of this 
revelation. The realities—actions, structures, places, and people—which were 
the means of divine condescensions, are the same as those which will serve to 
express both the experience in the human person of these descents and the 
norms and the laws of this experience of those ascending. 


2.6 The Types of Mystical Experience 

The types of contemplative experience fall under two principal headings which 
serve to describe it or exhibit its norms. Some will be relevant more to what 
we might call the “divine milieu,’ the connatural place of mystical experience. 
They principally encompass all the biblical architectures which the Victorine 
world used with a particular flavor: arks, tabernacles, temple, Holy City, clois- 
ter, and garden or orchard. In all these cases there is an equivalence of the type 


43 . Misc.124; PL 177.490CD. See table 15.2. 
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with the Church, and of it with the soul. A second group gathers the typologies 
of persons: Adam, Abraham, Leah and Rachel, and Solomon, suitable to express 
the content of the experience for which they are presented as models and as 
exemplars. The descriptive or prescriptive narratives include the two dimen- 
sions of the symbolic attitude, that of transitus, of passage through the density 
of the type; and that of the culmination of the transitus by the possessio of the 
res to which the type makes reference. 


2.7 The Reasons for a Usage 

It is important at the threshold of this section to prevent a misinterpretation. 
It is a misinterpretation to see in the realities laid out by the Victorines in their 
pages of spiritual theology first and only as means of expression, suitable for the 
medieval period and more susceptible to translate or to be pedagogical tools 
than the other literary genres, or in these genres, than other structures. 

The Victorines, as is well known, have given their favor to biblical buildings 
and constructions and also have used the typology of persons. Certainly it is a 
question here of their means of expression, but only because they are held to be 
what participated in the mystery and was pre-ordained to signify it by a partial 
fulfillment. The subsequent fulfillment, in the experience, of the mystery of 
which they are types, can in its own turn be expressed by means of these types 
because they have been inchoative manifestations and realizations of it. 

The signification of realia for the medieval mystic, or simply for the reader 
of Scripture, is not superimposed on them, but is inscribed within them. Far 
from finding its end observed in history, in the interpretations and rereadings of 
later individuals; it is primarily beforehand that it appears, in the divine eternal 
intentions: they do not exist and then signify, but their existence was willed so 
that they signify. And even further, they signify and they cannot signify, in the 
strong sense where this sign is a symbol which carries what it signifies, only 
because the same mystery to come exists already in them.^* 


44 Divine providence, in its paternal solicitude and goodness (providentia paterna, paterne 
et pie) has presided over the choice of these “restraints” which proportion the light to 
a weakened eye (In hier. cael. 2.1; ed. Poirel, 431-443, lines 521-536; PL 175.946B-C), so 
that one can ride/rise up by them (ut nos ascendamus). But anterior to this dispensatio 
in the economy, what should be dispensed was present to the divine spirit (mens divina) 
before it was made known to the human spirit (in mente creaturae rationalis) (De tribus 
rerum substantiis, see n. 1). And if such reality was endowed from such nature, this was 
so that it could be in its domain a sign of the signified ("quoniam ad hoc facta est ut 
videatur in illa"), which signified the Creator, signified by the works of the conditio, or 
which the redeemer, signified by those of the restauratio, well before the incarnation to 
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3 The Types of a Historical and Ecclesiological Mysticism 


We have already spoken of the role of architecture and construction in Vic- 
torine thought and practice, whether for the organization of the sciences or of 
sacred knowledge, or for the pedagogical practice which are closely connected, 
as with the artes memoriae, or for the spiritual exercises, and this is also clearly 
connected, to the practices of biblical hermeneutics, those of visual exegesis, 
to which they likewise apply.^ 

There are lists of the architectural and natural symbols that the progress of 
tradition has retained as support for doctrinal teaching, and even more often, 
spiritual or mystical teaching: the ark of Noah, the ark of Moses, the temple of 
Solomon, and the City of Jerusalem.*6 The symbolism of the nuptial chamber 
or of the wine cellar is traditionally used to express mystical experience, as is 
that of the Holy of Holies in the temple or of the ark of propitiation, or the 
garden. Other images are often invoked to explain this experience or each of 
its aspects. In this the aim of giving an account of a unifying experience, they 
are often blended together in a less expected way, like a naval ship and a garden. 


3.1 A Historical Mysticism 

Periodizations were one of the preoccupations of those who adopted a received 
plan of the theology of salvation history. They can be multiple according to 
perspective, even in the same author, and Hugh is no exception. However one 
historical structure seems to underlay all the others, the distinction between 
opus conditionis and opus restaurationis which forms the plan of the De sacra- 
mentis. Above all, this distinction in the biblical foundation allows the steps of 
creation (in six days) and of re-creation (in six ages) to correspond, affirming 


announce, prepare and already to bring present some effects, then afterward to dispense 
them. 

45 We have given an overview in our two contributions: “L'Urbanisme de la Cité de Dieu: 
constructions et architectures dans la pensée théologique du xue siècle, in Théologies 
victorines (see n. 6), 31-56, and in the same collection, “Du De archa Noe de Hugues au De 
arca Moysi de Richard de Saint-Victor, 57-106. 

46 The classic and often cited reference is certainly Henri de Lubac, Exégése médiévale. Les 
quatre sens de l'Écriture, 2/1, (Paris: 1964), 403-418, which has the distinction, not only 
of being the first synthesis of all these symbols (“arks and tabernacles"), but above all of 
situating them in the path of birth, reception, and fulfilment, that of the doctrine of the 
four scriptural senses. Allegory and tropology use them as a means and vehicle of doctrinal 
or moral teaching. A limited application of these results to the cloister (of the soul and of 
the Church) was begun by Gerhard Bauer, Claustrum animae, (Munich: 1973), v.1 (the only 
volume to appear). 
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the identity of the Creator and of the Redeemer, assigning to him the matter of 
the redemption (not only the spiritual nature) and its painful and progressive 
character. But once these views are gained, another pattern is often substituted 
for the six ages, that of three tempora: naturalis legis, scripte legis, gratiae.47This 
structures the section on the opus restaurationis in the De sacramentis, and it 
is one of the themes supporting a major work on the spiritual pedagogy devel- 
oped by the Victorine, the De archa Noe and its required template, Libellus de 
formatione arche. A central work in the literary production of Hugh, among 
the most widely diffused, it gathers around it satellite works like the De van- 
itate rerum mundanarum and the Dialogus de creatione mundi. It carries the 
technique of the mystical diagram to a unique level, and finally reunites—one 
can almost say “hoards” if “putting in place" was not a constant concern for 
him—on board the mystical ark, almost the totality of familiar theological and 
spiritual themes. It is a tropological and anagogical summary just as the De 
sacramentis is an allegorical summary. There the Victorine considerations on 
the theology of salvation history are found in a finished state and above all in 
their explicit spiritual dimension. 

The diagram presents a top view of the surface of the ark of Noah, according 
to the dimensions assigned by Genesis. It is a support for the oral explanations 
of the master, a mirror of the interior states of the viewer, a normative journey 
forthe use of the one progressing, pedagogical technique of the artes memoriae 
and of visual exegesis.^? It has the form of a rectangle where the three supposed 
levels of the construction introduce two other rectangles. Outside the top 
surface of the ark is a stylized work of six days. With the top surface of the 
encompassing rectangle, salvation and its three ages begins. The first age goes 
from Adam to the Patriarchs, the second from the Patriarchs to Christ, who is 
symbolized by a central column, and the third from this center of the ark to 
its lowest extremity, which marks the parousia to come. We come then to a 


47 Likewise one can present here correspondence between the six ages of restoration 
received from Augustine and Bede the Venerable, and the six ages of man and of humanity 
received from Augustine (see, for example, the table given by Joachim Ehlers, Hugo von 
Sankt Viktor, Studien zum Geschichtsdenken und zur Geschichtsschreibung des 12. Jahrhun- 
derts (Frankfurter historische Abhandlungen) 7 (Wiesbaden: 1973), fig. 2, 140-141). Here 
more than elsewhere these correspondances must not be forced. It is above all in their 
basic idea that one should notice: the ages of salvation of humanity are those which 
traverse individual souls and the existential states of grace of the universal Church ab 
Adam. 

48  Onthis diagram we refer to our essay Diagrammes médiévaux et exégèse visuelle. Le Libellus 
de formatione arche de Hugues de saint-Victor, Bv 4 (Turnhout: 1993). 
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representation where the three economies succeed each other, which squares 
badly with their affirmed coexistence. The difficulty is surmounted by the use 
of colors which introduces another new idea. Three colors are assigned not 
to these three periods represented, but to the persons who lived under these 
economies: red for those of grace, in whom burns the fire of charity, green 
for those of the law of nature, so near to the cosmos and to nature,^? and 
finally, saffron yellow for those of the written law. The surface of the ark— 
we understand it to be the Church—is covered all along its length with the 
color red, that of charity and grace. But the sides of the ark receive three 
unequally large strokes of these same colors, which represent the persons 
of the three economies. Unequally large because their number varies and 
is situated sometimes outside, sometimes in between and sometimes in the 
interior, according to whether they were more or less manifest or hidden, or 
their life was closerto the world (in green, foris), or divine charity (in red, intus). 


3.2 The "Three Types of Persons" 

Now a triple identification gives these representations their spiritual dimen- 
sion: archa = Ecclesia = anima, ark = Church = soul.5? The first identification 
and its consequences will be addressed later. The second is full of implications. 
In the first place, each soul lifted up by the law of grace after the Incarnation 
also participates in the two preceding economies. In time, these stages of sal- 
vation not only succeed each other, but they also coexist, playing a principal 
role in turns. In the heart of the spiritual person they coexist and their progress 
runs through the stages of advancement in him of the law of grace which must 
prevail over the imperfect aspects of the two older economies, nature and the 
mosaic law. It thus will have three kinds of persons in it: 


People of the natural law belong in the time of the natural law, the people 
of the written law belong in the time of the written law, the people of 
grace, in the time of grace. However, if we consider closely, we will find 
these three kinds of persons in each of these epochs. For example, in 
the times of the natural law, there were people of the natural law, but 
also people of the written law and people of grace. But the people of the 
natural law were there as if in their own home, the people of the written 


49 Libellus 3; (ed.) Sicard, 136-137: "foris cum terra similitudinem habet." 

50 We limit ourselves here only to the implications of this identification in Victorine mysti- 
cism. Others or the same ones are found expressed in sermons. See: Ruth Horie, Percep- 
tions of Ecclesia: Church and Soul in Medieval Dedication Sermons (Sermo) 2 (Turnhout: 
2006). 
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law and the people of grace as in a foreign land ... The same thing applies 
to the time of the written law and the time of grace.f! 


The Victorine then presents the characteristics of the three types of persons 
and their situation under their respective economies: of these three kinds we 
will give only those under the first economy. 


People of the natural law are those who, having no other law, establish 
their morals and life by natural reason. Or, people of the natural law 
are those who walk in the corruption of sin, with which they were born 
in concupiscence, according to the desires of their flesh. People of the 
written law are those who have greater knowledge, who take their form 
of life from the traditions of the Scriptures and from the precepts that 
are good and right. People of grace are those “into whose hearts charity 
is poured by the Holy Spirit, who is given to them” (Rom. 5:5), through 
whom they are enlightened, so that they know what should be done 
and helped, so they are able to do the good that they have deserved 
to understand. From this, we can understand how these three kinds of 
people all existed in the time of law. For there were people who were 
just, although they were few and still practically unknown to the world. 
God kindled them to His love through the Holy Spirit. He even appeared 
to them in visible form often, presenting himself to them in a friendly 
way in mutual conversations, and by speaking to them outwardly and 
inspiring them inwardly, he laid open the way of truth. These were the 
people of grace. There was also another sort of person, who knew those 
people familiarly, either by being related to them or from closeness in 
conduct. These people, when they had learned from the words and deeds 
of the others many examples pertaining to justice and moral discipline, 
imitated them not in examples of virtue, but in a certain uprightness in 
this life. Such were all the bad sons of religious men, or their neighbors, 
or even some of their friends, who held to their discipline not through 
love, but through a kind of customary living. This sort of people are, 


51 Libellus 3; (ed.) Sicard 133, 25-39: “Homines naturalis legis pertinent ad tempus naturalis 
legis, similiter homines scripte legis pertinent ad tempus scripte legis, et homines gratie 
ad tempus gratie. Et tamen, si diligenter attendimus, in singulis his temporibus, omnes 
istas manerias hominum invenimus. Verbi gratia: in tempore naturalis legis erant homines 
naturalis legis, et similiter homines scripte legis, et homines gratie tunc erant. Sed homines 
naturalis legis tunc erant in proprio, homines vero scripte legis et homines gratie quasi in 
alieno ... Similiter de tempore scripte legis et tempore gratie sciendum est." 
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as it were, people of the written law. The remaining multitude of the 
human race was guided neither by divine commandments nor by human 
institutions, but each one’s will was his law. As long as whatever pleased 
them was permitted with impunity, everyone followed where he was 
impelled by a natural motion, either the natural impulse of the flesh 
toward concupiscence, or of reason to some form of justice. And therefore 
not undeservedly these people are said to be people of the natural law, 
since they were ruled only by a natural impulse, either of concupiscence 
or of reason.?? 


The progress made by these economies concerns two domains, that of faith 


and that of charity, in which the work of restoration is exercised in turn: the 


economy of nature teaches the truth about God, the economy ofthe written law 


teaches goodness, the law of grace gives the power to accomplish it. That is, we 


find here the two domains of the divine image and likeness, intelligence, and 


affectivity, altered and to be restored. Above all, the mystical experience which 


52 


Libellus 3; (ed.) Sicard, 55-91: “Homines naturalis legis sunt qui, aliam legem non haben- 
tes, per naturalem rationem mores et uitam suam instituunt. Vel homines naturalis legis 
suntqui secundum corruptionem peccati, cum qua nati sunt in concupiscentia, ambulant 
post desideria carnis sue. Homines uero scripte legis sunt in quibus maior uiget cognitio, 
qui ex traditionibus Scripturarum et ex preceptis, que recta et honesta sunt, formam 
uiuendi accipiunt. Homines autem gratie dicuntur in quorum cordibus diffusa est caritas 
per Spiritum sanctum qui datus est eis, per quem illuminantur, ut quid agendum sit 
agnoscant, et adiuuantur, ut implere ualeant bonum quod intelligere meruerunt. 

Ex his colligere possumus qualiter in tempore naturalis legis omnes iste tres manerie 
hominum fuerint. Erant enim tunc homines iusti pauci quidem et pene adhuc mundo 
incogniti, quos Deus per Spiritum sanctum ad amorem suum accenderat, quibus etiam 
sepe uisibiliter apparens et mutuis se collocutionibus familiarem prestans uiam ueritatis, 
et loquendo foris et intus aspirando, patefecit. Isti homines gratie erant. Erat rursus 
aliud genus hominum, qui iustos istos familiarius nouerunt, uel ex affinitate generis, uel 
ex propinquitate conuersationis. Qui cum ex dictis eorum et factis multa exempla ad 
iustitiam et disciplinam morum pertinentia didicissent, non ad uirtutem, sed ad quandam 
uite huius honestatem eos imitati sunt. Tales erant omnes religiosorum uirorum mali 
filii, uel affines siue etiam quicunque familiares, qui disciplinam eorum non per amorem, 
sed per quandam uiuendi consuetudinem tenuerunt; et eiusmodi quasi homines scripte 
legis erant. Reliqua humani generis multitudo, nec preceptionibus diuinis, nec humanis 
institutionibus regebantur, sed erat lex unicuique sua uoluntas. Et dum impune licuit 
quicquid placuisset, hoc potissimum quisque sequebatur, quo eum naturalis motus, siue 
carnis ad concupiscentiam, siue rationis ad quandam formam iustitie impellebat. Et ideo 
non immerito isti homines naturalis legis appellantur, qui tantum regebantur naturali 


motu, siue concupiscentie, siue rationis." 
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is situated at the end of the restoration will concern both, at least by equal 
title, and by it the development actualized in universal history culminates in 
the history of the individual. 


3.3 An Ecclesial Mysticism 

Two immediate inferences which interest spiritual ecclesiology are derived 
from the play of colors with which the Victorine covers the surface of the ark. 
The red of grace is central there “from Adam to the end of the age” (ab Adam 
usque ad finem seculi): grace is thus present from the beginning of the first 
economy of salvation. Moreover, the soul of the Church or the Holy Spirit or 
charity is coextensive to the body of the Church, represented by the limits of 
the ark. 

Hence: 


— it is the presence in the soul of that same charity which is the Holy Spirit 
who experiences the awakening of the spiritual senses, so that even from 
this efficient principle of the experience, it will always be ecclesial, by the 
necessity of its own nature;5? 

— more generally, we note that the mystical experience enters into a place 
(locus), which is the soul itself in the Church and the Church in the soul; 
this place is connatural to the soul which must find itself there "as if in its 
own house,’ just as, in some other spiritual place (we have in mind another 
"state"), it will find itself in a violent situation. It befits its total interior peace 
and wholly restored harmony that it is at once "in" and “from,” in order to be 
there “as if in its own house.” This place is indiscriminately expressed by the 
terms domus, patria, terra nostra, and also, but with a different connotation, 
by the terms of biblical architecture (archa, templum, civitas). 


These connotations which are implied by the representation of the surfaces 
which on the diagram extend horizontally and vertically, must be doubled by 
those of greater importance, which contain height and length taken together. 
For these three portions of the ark-soul which correspond to the three 
economies are figured by three superimposed stages, viewed from above. 
Beams unite their higher angles and constitute ascents: that is, depictions of 
stairs, ladders, and rungs which contributed to the mystical texts so many forms 


53 The foundational study which gives this data remains that of Jean Châtillon, "Une ecclé- 
siologie médiévale: l’idée de l'Église dans la théologie de l'École de Saint-Victor” in Sicard 
(ed.), Le mouvement canonial, 293-323, which concludes: “the Victorine ecclesiology is a 
spirituality" 
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of exposition.5+ These ascending movements, more of an ascetical order than 
of the contemplative order, depart from the borders of the ark such that the 
movement named by this structure is both an interiorization and an ascension. 
This is without doubt one of the conscious aims of the Victorine. 


3.4 Center and Fine Point 

A passage lifted several times from the De vanitate rerum mundanarum pres- 
ents this movement in making precise its meaning using "universal" mystical 
vocabulary, of the summit and of the heart, of the point and of the center: 


When in the domain of spiritual and unseen things, something is said 
to be "the highest," one should not think that is situated at the summit 
or at the topmost peak of heaven. Rather, this aims to signify that of all 
realities it is the deepest. To ascend to God means, therefore, to enter 
into oneself, and not only to enter into oneself, but in some ineffable 
manner to pass, in the deepest part of oneself, beyond oneself. He, then, 
who, if I may so say, enters really deeply into himself and, penetrating 
deep within, transcends himself, of a truth ascends to God. Thus he who 
is the most interior is the nearest, the highest and eternal, and who is 
exterior is he who is the lowest, most distant, and transitory. Hence, to 
return from the most exterior to the most interior is to ascend from the 
lowest to the highest, to be gathered in oneself far from the dispersion of 
confusion and mutability. And because this world is outside us and God 
is within us, as we said, in making a return from this world to God and 
in elevating ourselves from the lowest to the highest, we must transcend 
ourselves.55 


Three implications are raised here: 


a) The progressive interiorization is an ascension which will culminate in 
its summit, in such a way that the center of the soul (“the most profound 
center" St. John of the Cross will say) is also its summit. 

b) In its own time and according to its own movement, the soul heading 
toward this summit turns away from the ecclesial peripheries and from 
its most exterior layers (“mansions,” for example those who have only the 


54 For a succinct exposition, see McGinn, Growth of Mysticism, 382, or Sicard, "Du De archa 
Noe,” 79. 
55 De vanitate rerum mundanarum 1; (ed.) Cédric Giraud, CCCM 269, lines 579-596. 
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faith, or only charity) in order to attain the interior mansions, where faith 
and charity reside and finally to the point where faith and charity “fuse.” 
c) This interiorization which is an ascension is also a reunification: the 
stages of the ark, superimposed, taper until reaching the top at the mea- 
sure of a cubit, an image of the soul returned from dispersion, from the 
unchangeable and the transitory, and restored to its first unity.56 


The symbolic process which calls for symbolic thought thus would be, as it 
were, gravely disfigured if it was known as quasi-horizontal, by a movement 
which would make it pass de visibilibus ad invisibilia. One would not be going 
exactly right if one restricted it to a formula that was only going upward (de 
inferioribus ad superiora). The symbolic movement is a transitus by ascending 
interiorization. This process does not stop at the center summit, but it continues 
by passing beyond itself and outside itself (in intimis seipsum transire) but 
without leaving itself, in an outflowing into God. It is in the last of these ascents, 
and at the final stage, after the cognition and the meditatio, that the technical 
notion of liquefactio appears, as an effect of contemplatio. 


In the third staircase, contemplation is represented under the image of 
a worker who makes these same fragments [those of a vase broken by 
an original fall which broke human integrity] melt so that, by this strip 
of color which we have extended upward near the verse of this staircase, 
this fused material seems to run as if by a conduit toward the middle of 
the cubit, as into a mold. And in it we see the mystery: the integrity of 
the soul that ignorance broke, knowledge finds, meditation reunites, and 
contemplation, by liquefying it in the fire of divine love, pours it into the 
mold of the divine resemblance to be reformed.57 


56 “Tantoque magis in unum colligitur, quanto magis sursum elevantur" (Vanitate; [ed.] 
Giraud, 156, lines 520—521); "Ab his transitoriis et mutabilibus se erigens et paulatim 
colligens se in unum" (Vanitate; [ed.] Giraud, 157, lines 535-536). 

57 Libellus; (ed.) Sicard, 150, lines 32-40: “In tertia scala contemplatio formatur ad simili- 
tudinem fabri conflans eadem fragmenta, ita ut liquefactio per ductum coloris, quem 
superius juxta versum hujus scale sursum porreximus, quasi per fistulam in medium cubi- 
tum, quasi in monetam currere videatur. Propter hoc mysterium: quia integritatem ani- 
mae, quam ignorantia frangit, cognitio invenit, meditatio colligit, contemplatio per ignem 
divini amoris liquefaciendo in monetam divinae similitudinis reformandam fundit." 
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4 A Pattern for the "Divine Milieu": The Mystical Garden 


The symbolism of the mystical garden is polyvalent. It expresses equally the 
biblical architectural realia and the realities of salvation in re (uniting the 
Garden of Eden with the garden of Calvary), the Church and the soul. When 
it is integrated into structures (like the claustral garden or the garden of the 
domus), it can express a mystical state, inchoate or consummated, depending 
on whether it is a question of an initial step before entry into the domus of 
contemplation of which the inner recess will be the nuptial chamber, or this 
garden is the heart of the house, like a patio.58 The symbolism of the garden 
allows one to bring to light certain aspects of mystical union which would 
have remained in the background: spousal mysticism, the themes of Paradise 
regained and the locus amoenus, and the doctrine of the spiritual senses. More 
than artifacts, the garden properly renders the notion of the “ambiance,” where 
spiritual life happens, and what mystical life creates, an idea "so characteristic 
of Victorine thought."59 


44 "The Shaping of Middle-Earth": The Garden of the Spiritual Senses 
One such garden is the place of the exercise of the spiritual senses, or to speak 
more precisely, the awakening of the spiritual senses creates this garden.9? This 
irrigated, verdant, and fecund land, 


... is in us and it contains the entire world; moreover it is within us and 
is seen only by those who live interiorly. This land is in fact invisible, but 
only for those who see only what is visible.61 


58 See Bernard Beck, “Jardin monastique, jardin mystique. Ordonnance et signification des 
jardins monastiques médiévaux,” Revue d'histoire de la pharmacie 88/327 (2000), 377-394; 
Jardins monastiques (Les cahiers de Lagrasse) 2 ASMVAL, 2012 (in particular, P. Emmanuel- 
Marie, “Jardin ouvert—jardin clos dans la Bible," 31-57), and Pascale Bourgain, Le jardin 
médiéval: un musée imaginaire. Cluny, des textes et des images, un pari (Études littéraires. 
Recto verso) (Paris: 2002). 

59 The expression is from Jean Châtillon, "Une ecclésiologie médiévale,’ see 315, n. 37: "Above 
all, we must speak here of all that contributes to constitute what in modern parlance one 
can still call the ambiance of the Church and which seems so characteristic of Victorine 
thought.” 

60 = Misc. 1.70; PL 177.5074: "Hortus voluptatis: rationalis et bonus animus." 

61  Assumpt. 1; (ed.) Jollès, 150, lines 515-518: “Terra ista in nobis est et continet totum mun- 
dum. Tamen intus est et non videtur nisi ab his qui intus sunt. Invisiblis est enim terra ista, 
sed his tantum qui visibilia vident." 
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It is significant that by preference when the Victorine treats of the mystical 
garden he uses doctrine of the spiritual senses. Without doubt he must be 
led there by the very text of the Canticle, since the odor of the perfumes 
of the Bridegroom attracts, that his touch brushed across the trellis, that the 
voice of the Beloved made itself heard. But it remains that it is always for 
the Canticle that he requires this doctrine and its exposition, not for other 
scriptural passages traditionally drawn from St. John (“that our hands have 
touched the Word of life”) or the psalms (gustate et videte). 

The spiritual senses, four among them, are likewise put in relationship with 
the four seasons of the year (winter and spring of the Canticle are heavily 
charged with meaning), but also with the four ages of life, and with the fruits 
of the garden—the garden is also an orchard: another theme, promising wide 
usage—represented by the flowers, then by the fruit that one smells, and that 
one then eats. Spring carries delight to the ear by a child who plays the pipe (the 
music substituting for the voice of the turtledove in the Canticle or the songs 
of the birds in the ancient locus amoenus); summer satiates sight by looking at 
the flowers; autumn and “its fullness,” which is also that of the age of maturity, 
enjoy by the anticipation the fruit whose odor it breathes in.®? 

The close link between the spiritual senses and the mystical garden is 
imposed as a constant in the history of salvation, since it was present from the 
opus conditionis in the Garden of Eden. Then it is not the theory of the three 
sights, but that of the spiritual ear which is at work: 


Before his sin, the first human had no need for God to speak to him from 
the outside, for he had within himself the ear of the heart which allowed 
him to understand the voice of God spiritually. But after he had opened 
his ear outside to the counsels of the serpent, he closed his ear within to 
the voice of God.$? 


This first condition dictates the modes of restoration, in which is found the 
symbolic process, from the outside towards the inside, by means of the spiritual 
senses. In those we find a slip making hearing and sight equivalent: “Since 
the human being lost the interior ear through which he could hear God, God 
recalls us to him and cries out from the outside;” or “when the human person 
could hear within himself what God says to him, he had no need of an exterior 


62 Libellus v; (ed.) Sicard, 157-159, lines 17-30. 

63 Archa Noe 4.4; (ed.) Sicard, 95, lines 21-25: “Primus homo antequam peccaret non opus 
habuit ut ei extrinsecus loqueretur Deus, quia aurem cordis intrinsecus habuit qua vocem 
Dei spiritaliter audire posset." 
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teaching: but after it became impossible for him to see the book of life by the 
interior eye, Holy Scripture is set before his eyes.” Again, the word is made flesh, 
then “non solum demonstravit, sed illuminavit."6$^ These words understood or 
written or drawn can be perceived on the outside for what they are only if 
interior sight or hearing are restored: without these the human person remains 
an illiteratus before letters which he perceives in contour, but which cannot 
bring him to their significatio. 


4.2 The Garden of Spousal Mystical Experience 
After the awakening produced by the voice of the Spouse, touch and sight take 
over from the eye. The fiancé comes, 


… he hides behind the wall and looks through the window across the trellis, 
so to be hidden and not hidden. He passes his hand through the opening, 
touches the spouse, and very sweetly, in a low voice, calls her and says: 
Come my friend, my spouse, my dove. See that winter has gone, the rains have 
dissipated and ceased. The flowers have appeared on our land; the voice of 
the turtledove has been heard on our land. When she hears her spouse, she 
rises up immediately, hastens, unbolts the door, and extends her arms to 
embrace the one who comes.$5 


The description which follows gathers many of the technical terms of the 
medieval vocabulary of mystical experience in some lines: 


She can no longer hold him, she can no longer support him, she can 
no longer hear him, her soul melts in her (liquescit), her heart burns, 
her chest is on fire, she exults, rejoices, dances (tripudiat), is jubilant 
(iocundatur), rushes to meet the guest.66 


64 Sacr. 1.5; PL 176.2674. 

65 Archa Noe 4.4; (ed.) Sicard, 96, lines 34-42: "stat post parietem, prospicit per fenestras et 
cancellos, ut quasi lateat et non lateat. Mittit manum suam per foramen, tangit sponsam, 
et sono depresso voce tenui, vocat eam et dicit, ‘Veni amica mea, speciosa mea, columba 
mea. Ecce hiemps transiit, imber abiit et recessit, flores apparuerunt in terra nostra, vox 
turturis audita est in terra nostra. Illa ut audit sponsum adesse surgit mox, festinat, aperuit 
pessulum hostii sui et quasi venientem exceptura brachia ad amplectendum parat." 

66 Archa Noe 4.4; (ed.) Sicard, 96, lines 42—44: "Vix tolerat, vix sustinet, vix expectat, liquescit 
anima eius, ardet cor eius, fervent precordia eius, exultat, gaudet, tripudiat, iocundatur, 
ruit obviam venienti." 
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Here, according to the Victorine, liquefaction is an effect of the spiritual 
sense of hearing, which perceives the voice of the Beloved. In a general way, the 
Victorine admits it remedies the hardness and obduracy of the heart; it implies 
a complete malleability which renders it immediately available to the desires of 
the beloved when these are manifested, like a molten metal which immediately 
yields to the form of the vase where it is poured; it connotes a dynamism, which 
makes it run in the train of the Spouse or again allows this course toward the 
height which is the passage of the soul fused to the central cubit where it is 
refounded in a mold. It integrates the biblical image of the divine potter who 
modeled the clay, as in the opus conditionis of Genesis, and which remodels it 
into the opus restaurationis; there it joins the parable of Caesar’s coin which 
one must render to him whose likeness it carries, which ought to be restored 
and cannot be by a new minting, but will be by a recasting.®” The tripudatio is 
also this dance (saltatio), which, in the image of David before the Ark of the 
Covenant, exteriorized his interior iubilus, more intense because it does not 
overflow to the outside. 

The mystical garden is oriented toward the accomplishment of contempla- 
tion which is beatitude, since from it arises the desire of the Bride: "That the 
Beloved descend into his garden, so that he may eat of the fruit of his apple 
tree": to know herself, in this exchange of kindness and these mutual refresh- 
ments in which each one is nourishment of the other.98 


4.24 Locus amoenus 

The theme of locus amoenus is ancient.® Cicero set it in motion; Origen intro- 
duces itinto Christian spiritual thought; Jerome and Gregory invest it with their 
authority; and the habitual “transmitters,” Bede and Isidore, acclimate it into a 


67 See Sicard, “De la liquéfaction à la défaillance. Pour un vocabulaire mystique au XIIe 
siècle” Revue de l’histoire des religions 230/4 (2013), 447—483. 

68 Archa Noe 345; (ed.) Sicard, 82, lines 7-9: “Veniat dilectus meus in hortum suum, et 
comedat fructum pomorum suorum (Song 5.1)” The “pasture” is found within rather than 
outside; it is assimilated respectively by the sensus carnis and by the sensus rationis where 
each one finds its proper joy and delight: and for both the word contemplatio is used (Sacr. 
1.6.5; PL 176.266B-267B). These pastures will then also be a component of the Victorine 
spiritual garden, nearly green, large, and painted with flowers. But they can find their 
condensation in the tree in the middle, where refreshment is in the fruit. 

69 See Renée Ventresque, (ed.), "Le locus amoenus. Variations autour du paysage idéal," Cartes 
Blanches 2 (2002). There are nineteen contributions in this special volume: they do not 
extend to the Middle Ages, but their quality allows us to detect the constant of the locus 
amoenus in the literature. 
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“peaceful possession.” The expression appears on many occasions in Hugh of 
Saint Victor, and always in the context of mystical marriage. 

The theme carries a large textual variant, becoming a “regio amoena,” which 
presents the advantage of integrating in this ancient theme the parable of the 
prodigal son, lost in the “regio dissimilitudinis.” 

The garden of the focus amoenus shares three of the four fundamental 
elements of the old physics. The air there must be serene. The waters there 
are living waters, which reach everything and not only give life, but restore 
life when they soften the brackish waters of sin, like those rivers which flow 
into the Dead Sea. The land there is fecund, bearing rich vegetation, which 
assures the predominance of the color green—the most beautiful of all"? and 
which consists principally of the fruit trees, in which are found the fruits which 
nourish, in addition to refreshing foliage, flowers, and their perfume. In this 
mystical garden where the Garden of Eden is given again “mirabilius,”” it is 
not an over interpretation to see realized after the three first days of the opus 
creationis, which posit the fundamental elements of creation, the three "days" 
following of the opus ornatum, in which the air receives the birds and their 
song, then the waters and the land their inhabitants.?2 

The locus amoenus, a place of the exercise of the spiritual senses which 
constitute it, is thus a garden which is the place reclaimed by joyful love: 
“ocundus amor amoenum querit locum,” a place of sojourn which is the 
homeland here below. It is the Promised Land, the true homeland to which 
the voice of the Spouse invites, toward which his perfumes make one run after 
him, and where the embrace will be possible: 


What is that I say: Here one does not love? That is, in this world, in this 
century, in this land, in this homeland, in this exile. But he invites us into 
the land which is his, the country which is his; such a love does not fit 


70 See De tribus diebus, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, CCCM 177 (Turnhout: 2002), 27, lines 425- 
430: "super omne pulcrum viride:" it delights the sight, recalls new life by its sproutings, 
victorious over winter's death, and given as an image ofthe resurrection to come. Assumpt. 
l (ed. Jollès, 148, lines 499—502) again takes up this idea of greenness as a sign of eternity: “It 
is interiorly that this pasture exists, and itis that land on which the flowers have appeared, 
of which the color green never fades, of which it is said ‘the most beautiful green of 
all?” 

71 The elements highlighted by this Eden (amoenitatis locus) are the sources and the courses 
of the water, the trees, their blossoms and their fruits, beautiful to see and good to taste 
(Sacr. 1.6.30; PL 176.2834). 

72 Sacr. 1.1.25; PL 176.203A. 
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in this country. The baseness of these regions diminishes love. Joyful love 
demands an agreeable place (amoenum locum). 


Accordingly, the mystical garden, a place of joyful love, must be that of solitude 
with the soul (hortus conclusus), for the love cannot be shared. 


4.3 The Seasons of Love 

The architectural structures allowed the Victorines to introduce the unfolding 
of salvation history understood both as the ages of the soul and of the spiri- 
tual life, and they could support a categorization of the faithful. The theme of 
the mystical garden is not alien to this last idea, almost obligatory in spiritual 
literature. It does so according to what the garden naturally evokes: the sea- 
sons and the fruits of the season whose cycle is thus substituted for the linear 
unfolding of historical and spiritual times."^ The way was opened by the Can- 
ticle: Iam hiemps transit, imber abiit et recessit (winter has already passed, the 
feast recedes and departs). Two fundamental seasons are retained in the com- 
mentary on the Canticle, even if in the De archa, where a scriptural text does 
not impose them, the four are present. 

In the natural order, the appearance of spring determines the appearance of 
flowers and leaves. An inversion is imposed in the spiritual transposition, for 
since the awakening of the spiritual senses gives birth to the garden, it is the 
awakening and exercise of certain among them which leads in spring. Sight, 
then scent, then touch make their appearance one by one. One sees from afar 
the husband; one perceives at his approach odor and perfume: 


Both sweetness in perception and knowledge in light draw closer little by 
little and always grow more and more, and meanwhile the kingdom has 
not yet reached taste ... It is still a flower, not yet a cluster of grapes.5 


73 Archa Noe 4; (ed.) Sicard, 96-97, lines 50-55: “Quid est hoc, quod dixi: ‘hic non diligit’? In 
hoc mundo, in hoc seculo, in hac terra, in hac patria, in hoc exilio. Sed vocat nos ad terram 
suam, ad patriam suam, quia non decet talis amor patriam istam. Imminutio amoris esset 
vilitas regionis, locundus amor amenum querit locum.” 

74 This cycle of the seasons of the soul is not an “eternal return,” neither can it be adequately 
rendered by just a linear course: it is more an oriented spiral, where each circuit passes 
above the preceding and revives it, but at a higher level, as those epochs are differently 
experienced. 

75 Assumpt. 1.521-542; (ed.) Jollès, 158, lines 530—532, 537: "Paulatim appropinquat et magis 
semper ac magis crescit et in perceptione dulcedo et in clarificatione cognitio. Et tamen 
nundum ad gustum perventum est ... Adhuc ergo flos, nondum botrus.” 
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If one perceives the odor of the flowers, which carries in itself hope, one 
must hasten to pick the fruit of the blackberry vines, for this haste carries in 
itself maturation. But before this nuptial banquet, the ear is touched by one of 
the components of the locus amoenus, the song of the birds. “The voice of the 
turtledove is made known on our land,” and “it is a song of love that he sings”: 
how can it be otherwise since the locus amoenus is the place that love requires? 
A song that is raised in solitude befits a unique love. This song has been heard 
because, contrary to what Augustine warned, the soul was on the inside, not 
outside the self:’6 “It speaks to you interiorly, and you were in the interior of 
yourself, and this is why you heard, you understood, and you said: this is the 
voice of my Beloved"? 

Sight (from afar of the approach of the Beloved and of the new land), 
scent (of the vine in flower), hearing (of the voice of the Beloved and of the 
song of the dove), touch (of the Bridegroom across the trellis), and taste (of 
the sampled vines and of the wine of spiritual intoxication) are thus joined 
together one by one in practice. The joy is now complete.7? These approaches 
toward the homeland after leaving exile can be more simply expressed by the 
recourse to two spiritual senses. First, smell, since it allows for distance: the 
perceptions of the Promised Land (quasi de longe odorare) bring a present joy, 
that of the possession to come by the taste of the goods of the final homeland.?? 

The awakening of these senses brings spring, which follows winter. Because 
winter has passed, the flowers have appeared and the vines given their odor, 
before they are able to give fruit. Winter is a season remarkable for two traits, 


76 Must we understand that an anterior voice has been heard, which calls for a return to 
the self (reditus ad se), and that the sense of hearing has opened itself to the voice of 
the Beloved then recognized? It seems rather that one has the two exercises of the same 
spiritual sense, the initial one, and one more intimate, the opening ofthe sense conditions, 
requires, and imparts the return to the self, rather than being for it a consequence, a 
preliminary, or a condition. 

77 Assumpt; (ed.) Jollés, 158, line 615: "Intus loquebatur et tu intus eras, et ideo audisti et 
intellexisti et dixisti: Vox dilecti mei (Song 2:8)" 

78 Assumpt. 1; (ed.) Jollès, 138, lines 361-362: “et impletum est gaudium." The completeness 
of gaudium can be understood in the conjunction of two elements that is then realized: 
the locus and the iucunditas. Some things are good but not pleasant; others are pleasant 
but not good; it is both good and pleasant to live with the brothers (loco et animo):if there 
is a place without the anima, it is a pain; if there is the anima but not a place, then it is 
goodness; with both the place and the anima, it is happiness (In Ps. 81). In the case of the 
mystical experience the conjunction is even stronger between locus and anima because it 
is the sensus spiritualis which gives existence to the locus. 

79 Archa Noe 3.7; (ed.) Sicard, 67, lines 88-116. 
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which make it the antithesis of the mystical life. It is a period of freezing, of 
torpor, of contraction and hardness of the land,®° of weathering under rain, 
of long nights and overcast days. The wind from the south brings warmth, the 
sun brings light, and both effect liquefaction. We have already encountered 
this notion, which often appears to accompany the mystical experience and 
which takes on the dignity of a technical and revealing term. To which we must 
join here another term full of spiritual meaning, that of the dilatatio which 
accompanies liquefaction and which remedies the sterilizing contraction of 
freezing. In medieval mystical literature, dilatatio is polysignificant.?! Here, it 
corresponds to this enlargement of the interior space which is the mystical 
garden itself, extended to the dimensions of the world perceived otherwise in 
a transformed relationship with it. Already, in the contemplation of beginners 
which is speculatio, the gaze of the speculator was a cosmic vision. The foreign 
land, aliena et longinqua, became the Kingdom and the fatherland, near to the 
point of being “inside”; the transitory tabernaculum in a dispersal outward gives 
way to the domus, place of stable dwelling: but this house is also a garden. 
Evasions, flights, feigned departures and attractions find place in the garden. 
This is a new trait by which the opus restaurationis in its fullness, which is the 
mystical experience, is in parallel with the opus conditionis in its final periods, 
since the garden of Eden and the mystical garden address the same spiritual 
phenomenon, that of “pedagogical evasions.'?? The Bridegroom arouses the 


80 Inthe same sense of this winter paralysis: “Quid enim est hiems, nisi torpor mortis" (Misc. 
1.52; PL 177.5014). 

81 Presented in a very suggestive essay of Jean-Louis Chrétien, La joie spacieuse: Essai sur la 
dilatation (Paris: 2007). 

82 “When he speaks, he always withdraws, as though wanting to hide himself in order to alert 
the human spiritto his presence because he speaks, and to pull her toward him, because he 
flees to hide himself. He thus inflames our desire to increase it, for in speaking he excites in 
us hislove, and in fleeing, he inflames in us the desire to follow him ... Thus, in the Canticle 
of Canticles the fiancé comes, he hides behind the wall and looks through the window across 
the trellis, as if to be hidden and not hidden. He passes his hand through the opening, 
touches the spouse, and very sweetly, in a low voice, calls her and says: Come my friend, 
my spouse, my dove. When she hears her spouse, she rises up immediately, hastens, unbolts 
the door, and extends her arms to embrace the one who comes. She cannot hold him any 
longer, she can no longer bear it, she can no longer wait, her soul is melted in her, her heart 
burns, her chest is on fire: she exalts, rejoices, prances, is jubilant, rushes before her guest. 
But when she thinks she has him, he shies away; as if wrenching himself suddenly from 
her embraces, he flees. He searches, when one does not seek him, he approaches, when 
one does not call him, he shies away when one seeks, flees when one calls. Why does he 
come if he does not love her? And if he loves, why does he run away? He loves and thus he 
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Bride, makes himself felt and touches her through the trellis. She hurries toward 
him and his embraces, but he evades her and flees so that, her desire aroused, 
in her turn, she follows him in the true locus amoenus, that of an exclusive 
and preferential, and thus unique, love. Still tentative about reentry into the 
garden, with the comings and goings of God near to Adam, again, despite guilt, 
at the exterior edge of the abandoned Garden, hidden by foliage—no more the 
refreshing shade, but the obscurity of ignorance— in order to be hidden from 
his own eyes, after having tasted the disappointing and deadly fruit. He goes 
and comes, awaiting the one who calls him, and in giving him these goings and 
comings, the possibility, unfortunately despised.5? 


comes; but he runs away because what he loves is not here ... That is, in this world, in this 
age, in this land, in this homeland, in this exile. But he invites us into the land which is his, 
into the homeland which is his; such a love does not befit this homeland. The baseness of 
these countries would diminish the love. The joyful love demands a pleasant home ... It 
is offered, thus, when one does not seek it, in order to inflame us with his love. When one 
searches for him, he flees to make us run after him.” (Archa Noe 4.4; [ed.] Sicard, 96-97, 
lines 27-62). 

83 “Behold that your God seeks you and cries: Where are you? You avoid him in order to hide 
yourself, and you close your eyes so that you are not seen. But he, seeing the one who did 
not see—and if he does not see it is because he desires not to be seen—he cries for love for 
you and not due to a lack of power on his part: Adam, where are you? It is he who seeks you 
so that you may find him ... It [the divine truth] follows the one who flees, she approaches 
the one who is turned away from her, and teaches her how to seek him who does not give 
himself to be seen ... She, she is within you, and you, you are outside of yourself, and this 
is why she addresses you crying: Adam, where are you? She goes here and there to show 
your instability. Also, when the Lord is strolling through the garden of Eden on the evening 
breeze, he calls: Adam, where are you? He does not walk, but he strolls ... He goes here and 
there, as though wandering and roaming, without going straight on his path but stepping 
everywhere: he strolls. And why does he want to stroll in this way? To show outside that he 
has begun to be inside you. Already in fact the truth was moved, was agitated to leave the 
heart of the sinner ... Also truth is wandering outside for within the sinner totters away 
from the truth. Always she goes and comes without receding, she does not go straight on 
her path, as if she could no longer be called back nor ought she to come again, but, staying 
in the surroudings and strolling close by, she has left and has not left, often going, often 
returning, floating in a grand indecision, as if she does not want to abandon her home, 
but cannot suffer a sullied abode ... She is again near and listens in case one will call it 
back. This is why she is lingering, she alerts you with her caresses, pleading to leave with 
sorrow and placed outside with violence, allowing one to see that she desires to return if 
only one invites her to come. Also she does not leave as soon as possible, but somewhat 
slowly. However she must go for no one calls her back; she ought to leave and so she starts 
to leave, for no one is found who remembers love, no one who calls to charity, no one who 
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4.4 “The Tree in the Center” 

The idea of a center is expressed in the symbolism of the garden by “the tree 
in the center.” This new element seems to concentrate in itself the themes of 
the mystical garden. The tree was an essential element of the ancient locus 
amoenus; in medieval spiritual literature it becomes an element which must 
be designated in the strong sense as “central,” for our Victorine places it at the 
center of the representation. According to Hugh it is indeed a “marker of a point 
considered the center,” which by that becomes “the center of gravity of a chosen 
place.”84 This central placement refers immediately to the Garden of Eden and 
its tree, planted by God, “in medio paradisi” (Gen. 2:9), which is the tree of life, 
but also that of the knowledge of good and evil, which is also said to be planted 
“in the middle of the garden” (Gen. 3:3). Some authors accept a dissociation 
between the two trees, in preserving a cognitive interpretation of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. Others, like our Victorine, sometimes distinguish 
them, but specify that the second is also quasi in medio.85 Or again, as in the De 
archa they are melded into one: the column situated at the center of the ark, 
on which is centered and supported the whole structure and each of the three 
decks, is at the same time book of life and tree of life, having on one side the 
north wind, Christ in his humanity assumed for sinners$6 who must fight pride 
and ignorance as it approaches them; then on the other side, his divinity, quod 
ad austrum spectat, feeds and nurtures with its spirits of the faithful: 


Nothing is missing, all is there: the tree possesses its flower, its leaves, its 
fruit, and the leaves cannot be lacking, because shade also is present, not 
to obscure but to refresh.87 


The summit of the tree, here its point, is identical to the final cubit where the 
column and the restoration of the divine image are achieved by liquefaction. 


has in his heart an attraction for a common life ... She follows the one who flees her and 
who she left when he went far from her” (In Eccl. 8; PL 175.165D—169D). 

84 See Viviane Huchard, Le jardin médiéval. See in particular the contribution of Pascale 
Bourgain: “L'imaginaire du jardin médiéval," 92-93. See also L'arbre. Histoire naturelle et 
symbolique de l'arbre, du bois et du fruit au Moyen Âge (Cahiers du Léopard d' Or) 2 (Paris: 
1993). 

85 Sacr. 1.6.32; PL 176.283C. 

86 Libellus 4; (ed.) Sicard, 229. 

87 Assumpt. (ed.) Jollès, 146—148, lines 472-476: “Vide quia nichil ibi deest. Omnia ibi sunt: 
florem habet, folia habet, fructum habet, nec folia deesse potuerunt quia et umbra ibi est, 
non tamen ad obscuritatem sed ad refrigerium." 
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The tree in the center is thus the center of restored human personality, the 
center of the soul, the heart of the Church, and moreover, their summit. It falls 
to it to consummate the restoration in an experience where the passions of 
lust are quieted and cooled in the tree’s shade, where needs are satisfied and 
poverty relieved by the nourishment of the fruits by which God nourishes the 
intelligence and cures ignorance. 


5 The Persons 


Another expression of the spiritual experience is provided by biblical persons. 
But in regard to them also the principle is verified that they are not only 
the means of expressing an experience, because they have been willed to be 
a prefiguration and an anticipated realization. Their use can document two 
modalities in the Victorine world, which are two ways of doing tropological 
reading. 

It can be a matter of choosing a biblical person so that the littera and the 
historia present a moral or physical trait or an action, in which an element 
of the Christian moral or spiritual life is seen; the tropological consideration 
of the passage is then carried out directly. The analysis, often from spiritual 
psychology, can be precise, that is, fastidious and obedient above all to an 
edifying goal rendered in a parenetic genre where the person is seen as a 
"model" or "example" and where his portrait leaves the impression of carved 
medallions. An eminent example of this is the De duodecim patriarchis of 
Richard. 

Everyone else is secondary to these persons of salvation history. He tends to 
accord preferential consideration to central and archetypical persons (Adam, 
Abraham, Moses). The tropological consideration then most often supposes 
the allegorical, and it is the ensemble of the essential content of these types 
which is brought together for a demonstration of the “experienced” mystery, 
most often exposed in many of its components or in its journey. The impression 
then is no longer that of a medallion but of a fresco. 

This typological attitude tends to privilege the “foundational” persons of the 
first biblical books, primary for definition of spiritual lineages, or by concen- 
tration anticipating spiritual realities which will be deployed in the course of 
history, or lived concomitantly in both at once. These persons are thus princi- 
pal: the first of a series, exercising on it a form of causality. 

Adamis thus "exemplary" not in the sense that he will be a model to consider 
for imitation, but in the sense of Aristotelian exemplarity. His history not only 
clarifies, but summarizes the present condition of the spiritual person. He 
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left the interior and luminous contemplation of the face of the Lord, blinded 
by ignorance; he forgot the taste of God and abased himself more and more 
toward earthly goods which he substituted for him. From there an incessant 
wandering in a vain quest under the impulsion of lust and the attempt to escape 
by this lightheadedness the remorse of his conscience. First stable and unified 
in one love, he is now divided as into goods coveted then abandoned as soon as 
attained, in the course of toil and movement without rest,88 which scatters him 
to the four corners of the world, whose names correspond to each of the four 
letters of the name Adam.®9 A summary of spiritual human history, he is also 
the one in whom the spiritual senses are exercised for the first time: enjoying 
the interior hearing by which God was near to him, he closed his interior ear 
in opening himself externally to the tempting word,°° just as his look of lust 
for the world deprived the interior eye of contemplation. Likewise the taste of 
divine realities, for which the forbidden fruit substitutes that of the things of 
lust, for it was not only “beautiful to see, but agreeable to taste." 

Moses was, for his part, to enter into the cloud alone to receive the Law, 
because itis in secret and solitude that God speaks to the soul, and this constant 
of ancient prophecy, which the Victorine is happy to retrieve in Noah, Isaac, 
Jacob, and Samuel, is something that he says also marks the experience of 
spiritual people.?! 

Abraham, who is asked to leave his land, his parents and his home, is the 
principle (more than a model) of a moral exitus, by abandoning terrestrial 
goods, then interior vices, then finally the house of this world, where the devil 
is the prince of all those who inhabit this dwelling by loving this world. Then, in 
the measure that he is disengaged from it, another land is discovered, a secret 
joy born of the exercise of smell (quasi de longe odoratur) which makes one 
desire to possess it by taste. 


6 Implications and Usages: Place of Dwelling and Categorizations 


Two recurring traits are found in these Victorine constructions and in this sym- 
bolism of the garden, although unequally in these two structures, that of the 


88 Archa Noe 13; (ed.) Sicard, 3-5, lines 29-57. 

89 Libellus 2; (ed.) Sicard, 128, lines 36-52. 

9o Archa Noe 4.4; (ed.) Sicard, 95, lines 21-25. 

91 Archa Noe 4.4-5. See Jean Châtillon, “Moise, figure du Christ et modèle de vie parfaite. 
Brèves remarques sur quelques thèmes médiévaux,” in D'Isidore de Séville à saint Thomas 
d'Aquin. Études d'histoire et de théologie (London: 1985). 
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idea of “dwelling” and of a home, then that of their use as a principle to cat- 
egorize groups of faithful. The architectural structures are particularly proper 
to exhibit classifications of different categories (genera, maneries, ordines) of 
faithful according to their spiritual states, insofar as it was done to express the 
personal relationships the soul experienced with God, but always in the “divine 
milieu.” It is then to the vocabulary of mystical marriage and the theme of the 
mystical garden he preferentially returns.?? 


61 Reciprocities of the Dwelling Places 

The home appears in bright contrast to a very pressured feeling of instability 
here below, its fluctuations and insecurity. Living after original sin in a regime of 
exteriority ( foris), the human being is divided into as many objects as he longs 
for: pulverized, his constant dissatisfaction carries him along in a flight forward 
on the superficiality of earthly realities. He no longer perceives in depth, in a 
way which could allow him to grasp the call of the signs, but he runs through 
them in haste, vagus et profugus super terram. Wishing to transform into a 
domus what can never be more than a tabernaculum, he cannot have a home 
that is more than illusory. Interiority, the patristic reditus ad cor invites him to 
leave this externalizing multiplicity and to experience the beneficent results of 
the reunification that charity promotes at the same time that it constructs a 
place of lasting habitation. He is consumed by the reach of his heart for this 
charity, which is at once the center of the soul, of the Church, and the heart of 
God. 

The images of this habitation were many (harbor, house, springtime, heart) 
according to the negative aspect from which they are drawn (sea and ship- 
wreck, provisory tent, winter, “carnal” body). 

A second trait is what one could call the principle of “mutual inclusion.” Its 
doctrinal foundations are in the equivalence of the soul and the Church in its 
essential composition, that is charity: the reentry of the soul into itself is an 
entrance into the domain of charity, which is an entry into the Church, which 
enters into the soul:% “The law of his God is in his heart: that is, to have the ark 


92 But not exclusively. Spousal mysticism to which the De arrha animae attests eminently 
finds a place not in a garden first of all (yet it is discretely evoked), but in a home with 
triclinium, a chamber of perfumes and baths and above all a nuptial chamber (Arrha; [ed.] 
Sicard, 262-266, lines 563—629). 

93 X Atanotherlevel, that of the discipline that the consideration of both instances raises, that 
equivalence is verified in the passage not only from allegory to tropology, but of allegory 
into tropology, since the mysterium of allegory invests the soul which considers tropology. 
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inside; his will is in the Law of the Lord: that is, to dwell in the ark.’94 And even 
he does not allow one to say that the faithful are in the domus Dei: “to speak 
with greater truth, they are themselves his home, for remaining there by love, 
he possesses and governs them."95 

For it is not enough to be in the tabernaculum Dei (que est Ecclesia catholica), 
it is fitting, by amor quietis, to dwell “in abscondito tabernaculi" of which Psalm 
26 speaks.?6 Faith and charity are required for this reciprocal habitation. This 
is what the commentary on Ps. 1 specifies: 


Many have the law in their heart, but they do not have their heart in the 
law. Those who know truth have the law in their heart, those who love 
truth have their heart in the law. Those who have the law in their heart, 
but not their heart in the law, carry the law but are not carried by the law. 
They are burdened, not helped. For where there is no charity, knowledge 
does not relieve but weighs down.9” 


To live in the self without living in God in the self would not only be to have 
to carry ethical requirements that seem more like a burden, but also to find 
in the self the deluge and the storm that one wishes to flee.98 At that point 
this reciprocal indwelling (of the ark in the heart, and of the heart in the ark) 
serves to determine an ideal category of faithful, for there are those who have 
in themselves the deluge and not the ark, others who have the deluge and the 
ark but they are not in the ark, and others finally who have in them a deluge 
and ark but escape the deluge because they dwell in the ark.99 

This reciprocal indwelling is perpetuated in its accomplishment, which is 
the contemplation of heaven, itself an accomplishment of here-below: such a 


94  Archa Noe 4.8; (ed.) Sicard, 106, lines 37—40: "Lex Dei eius in corde ipsius (Ps. 36:231), hoc est 
archam intus habere. Et quia hoc fortassis non sufficit, audi iterum: In lege Domini voluntas 
eius (Ps. 1:1) hoc est in archa habitare." 

95 Archa Noe 1.2; (ed.) Sicard, 53-55: “et ut verius dicam ipsi domus eius sunt, quia eos per 
dilectionem inhabitans possidet et regit." 

96  Inpsalmos 36, Misc 2.2; PL 177.6078. 

97  Inpsalmos 2, Misc. 2.2; PL 177.5904: “Multi habent legem in corde, sed non habent cor in 
lege. Legem in corde habent qui cognoscunt veritatem; cor in lege habent qui diligunt ver- 
itatem. Qui vero legem in corde habent, non cor in lege, hi portant legem, non portantur 
alege; onerati sunt, non adjuti, quia scientia ubi non est charitas, gravat, non allevat." 

98 See Archa Noe 4.7; (ed.) Sicard, 102-104. 

99 Archa Noe 4.8; (ed.) Sicard, 105, lines 1-5: “Considerare possumus tres manerias hominum: 
alios qui intus diluvium habent et non archam, alios qui et diluvium et archam intus 
habent, sed in archa non sunt, alios qui in diluvio et archam habent et in archa manent." 
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ripe fruit which is plucked for the table of the wedding of the eternal banquet, 
the Bride becomes the nourishment of God who finds satisfaction in her, as he 
becomes nourishment for her, for she also finds satisfaction in him.100 


6.2 Homes and Categories 

The architectural structures most often composed of many pieces, are suited to 
express classifications of faithful. A constant archetype is the placement of set 
spiritual advances in correspondence with the mostinterior pieces. This occurs 
from the time of Origen, who made the courtyards of the house of the Lord the 
place of praktikoi, “such that the theoretikoi resided already in the house,”!™ 
until the famous Teresian dwelling of the Castle of the Soul. 

According to the Victorines, this concern to classify can be an influence of 
the doctrine of ordines which structured society. More probably, one can see in 
this care, so present,!°? the action of many factors joined together. 

In the first place, the most exterior but not the least influential is the practice 
of divisio, joined to the literary genre of the sentence. It is often indicated by 
stereotypical incipits (Tria sunt, Quattuor sunt, etc). Sentences so written are 
often of an allegorical or tropological nature. They naturally ought to take the 
form of instruments of investigation into the realities of the soul and to tend to 
multiply them. Once formulated in such limited and circumstantial redactions 
(“quod sparsim dictaveram"), they are, following a method of composition 
familiar to Hugh, inserted into a larger collection, treatise or summa, which 
promotes them to a higher level of authority. 

We find ourselves faced with a multitude of classifications which will par- 
tially overlap among the classes of the faithful, neither very harmonized nor 
always able to be harmonized. In binaries (two genres of people), the divi- 
sions echo the dialectic of the foris and intus, omnipresent in the Augustinian. 
Four-part divisions are the privileged occasion and the fruit of the heuristic 
and expository exercise of the Victorine divisio, the intersection of ideas. In 
three-part divisions, by far the most common, the structure is the Dionysian 
three-part division into beginners, those progressing, and the perfect. His point 
of application is preferentially faith, whether it is present or not, and in faith 
its depth and constancy. This constancy can also be that which appears in the 
fight against vices. The emptiness, the instability, parallels that of a liquid ele- 
ment ( fluctuantes is a frequent term). The instability to which the Victorine 


ioo Archa Noe 345, (ed.) Sicard, 82, lines 12-17. 
101 Rahner, “La doctrine,” 128. 
102 See infra, table 15.3a—e. 
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world was collectively so sensitive. It is the domain where the authenticity of 
the interior states is verified and where persons are classed. Rootedness heals 
instability, the result of sin, as the unifying virtue of charity heals from sinful 
division. 

It is rather remarkable that the three-part division of the sociological ordines 
appears very discretely there, according to a spiritual viewpoint: coniugati, 
continentes and virgines, who “realize more or less profoundly the mystery of 
the Church, the greatest degree belonging to the virgins.”!°3 These are seen 
as associated to the symbolism of the grain yielding 30, 60, 100-fold, which 
is attested to elsewhere. The Victorine, however, often is concerned with the 
coherence, and unlike his contemporaries, he does not replace one of the 
three orders by prelati, rectores, or pastores. The favored expression is not 
ordines, or more rarely manieras, but genera. In all the categorizations the 
theme of home and dwelling is still found, provided by the levels of the ark. 
It is thus the interior disposition which controls the spiritual place of inhab- 
itation, so that the absence of faith makes only the cosmic dwelling of the 
creature in creation, or faith introducing one into the Church leads into the 
familial dwelling where spiritual food is received from the kindness of the 
paterfamilias, or again, if charity is joined to faith, the believer has access to 
the profound recesses of the spiritual domus, the nuptial chamber and in it the 
nuptial bed (thalamus, lectulus Salomonis), whence the young spouse is pro- 
ceeding. 

The (interior) status controls the classification into a genus to which corre- 
sponds to an appropriate mansio or locus: but the interior status not only leads 
into the dwelling, but creates this dwelling.104 

One clear difference between Hugh and Richard is that the former, if fond 
of multiple categories, does not seem to insert into them the mystical states 
properly so called, while Richard distinguishes in them two genres and three 
degrees. According to Hugh the mystical states seem to be able to be found 


103 Yves Congar, “Les laïcs et l'ecclésiologie des ordines chez les théologiens des Xie et x11e 
siècles,’ reprinted in Études d'ecclésiologie médiévale (London: 1983), 86, which refers to 
Richard of Saint Victor's Sermones centum 2 and 3 (PL 177.903C-907D). 

104 On genus and mansio, see Sacr. 1.1.27; PL176.203CD. On God, creator of the dwelling which 
is his: "Deus qui pacis amator est cor turbatum inhabitare non potest; sed, quia pacificum 
inhabitationem Deus non inveniret nisi ipso eam faceret ...” (Misc. 2.56; PL 177.620AB). 
It is the oncoming of God in the soul which creates the dwelling (Archa Noe, 41; [ed.] 
Sicard, 86-89). At the same time, the awakening and exercise of the spiritual senses gives 
the existence in anima to the mystical garden where it is introduced because it becomes 
it and it ought to reside in itself. 
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in all the categories of faithful or of humanity,!°° since the three dwelling 
stages of the ark which represent them are all supported, but each at its 
own level, on the central column, corresponding to the center of the soul 
attained in mystical experience. For the rest! the Victorine seems to represent 
these states as a nearly undifferentiated continuum, where there are some 
components—dilatatio, liquefactio ...—to which he does not seem to assign 
a well defined place or role. A consummation, however—when the “center” 
is also a “summit’—is recognized and sometimes expressed by the ideas of 
excessus and transitus, although these can know an analogical realization in 
inchoate states. A differentiation of the states should rather be sought from the 
spiritual senses, insofar as they imply more or less proximity and in function of 
that they enter by turn into the action: sight discerns first, then smell perceives 
theapproach of the land and the blossoms of the mystical garden, touch attains 
and picks it, taste savors it in refreshment. Of all the components, it is the 
contact of touch which seems fundamental and can reach up to the state 
of permanent transitus in Deum, make of entries and exits where each time 
nourishment is found, and where one goes “without end from beginning to 
beginning through the beginnings which have no end."107 


105 Also filius and servus (two operating categories) both live intus, the first to reside there, 
the second to go out with a view to service (Misc. 1.69; PL 177.506CD). 

106 If we take as the sole mark of the mystical state the usage of the term contemplatio, 
it would lead us to accept these distinctions: de visibilibus (thus we have speculatio 
most properly called, a form of contemplatio), de visibilibus ad invisibilia, then simply de 
invisibilibus, the two designate contemplatio counterdistinguished from speculatio (Misc. 
1.65; PL 177.505€). But the two other notions of presence and experience seem to us 
necessary components. 

107 Gregory of Nyssa, Hom. in Cant. 8. 
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TABLE 15.1 Thethreeeyes 


oculus carnis cogitatio remain healthy See the world and the beginners 
what is in the world 


quae sunt extra 


oculus rationis meditatio become myopic See the souland what the progressing 
is in the soul 


quae sunt in se 


oculus contemplatio become blind See God and what the perfect 


contemplationis is in God 
quae sunt intra se et 


supra se 
TABLE 15.2 The two senses 
Sensus carnalis Sensus spiritualis (Misc. 1, 29) 
Gaudet et tripudiat Exultat 
— in aeris serenitate et solari claritate — lumine divino superinfuso (quod 
— in ciborum et potuum dulcedine contemplativis convenit) 
- inlocorum amenitate — gaudet in virtutum exercitatione, 
— et fluviorum iucunditate — in colenda iustitia 
Hic sensus bestialis est — sperni exteriora, qui dulcedine bonorum 


interioris sensus rapitur 
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TABLE 15.3A Binary division 


Duo genera hominum secundum duas exercitationes licitas (Misc. 1, 8) 


Due vitae duo populi, duo testamenta 


Activos contemplativos 
sustentantes aedificantes 
Lia Rachel 

Jacob Israel 

Sion Ierusalem 
Petrus Iohannes 
Martha Maria 


TABLE 15.3B The triads: “manieries et genera hominum” 


According to the dwelling place (world, Church, nuptial chamber) formed by the absence 
of faith, faith alone, faith and charity (De archa 1, 2; 4,8) 


Pagani et infideles Falsi fideles Fideles 

are are are 

in mundo in Ecclesia in thalamo 

in the house of God in the house of God the house of God 


— per conditionem quam creavit 
nos 

sicut in regno 

God is sícut imperator as God 
is creator 


reigns by his power all that he 


— per fidem qua vocavit nos 
God is sicut paterfamilias 


— per dilectionem qua 
iustificavit nos 

for residing in them through 
love, he possesses them and 
rules them 


God is sícut sponsus 


created 
in the flood, in the flood, in the flood, 
without the ark with the ark with the ark 


and they cannot dwell there 


but without dwelling there 


and residing in the ark 
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TABLE 15.3B The triads: “manieries et genera hominum” (cont.) 


According to the constancy of the faith (De archa 3,5) which strengthens the soul and 


stabilizes the affect 
Infideles Infirmi in fide Fideles 
they deny they doubt they believe and hope 


ignore God, the Gospel and 
the other life 

this is the stultus; he adheres 
to earthly goods, thinking they 
alone exist 

they seem stable, but they are 
without roots 


are persuaded by truth, but are they are rooted in faith and 
hesitant about the other life; love 

beginning to hope in these 

goods, but hesitant to 

renounce earthly goods 

they oscillate and are without 

deep roots 


Tria genera hominum in sancta Ecclesia: according to the degrees of growth of faith 


secundum devotionem (different from knowledge secundum cognitionem) (Misc. 1, 18) 


Acquiescere 


Aestimare seu putare Certum esse 


they do not contradict the 
faith into which they were 
born, but without loving or 
adhering to it; born into 
another faith, they would not 
be faithful; they guard their 
faith by habit, not by love 


they begin to fluctuate in their confirmed in their faith on 
faith when opposed or among the outside by miracles, 
many unbelievers; tribulation and taught within per 


is dangerous for them inspirationem 
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Tria genera hominum: according to the extent of charity (Misc. 1, 44) 


Qui amant solum Deum 


Qui amant aliud praeter 
Deum, tamen nihil contra 
Deum 

neque aliquid plusquam 
Deum 


Qui amant quedam contra 
Deum 


They build on foundations 

of gold (love of virtue), 

silver (knowledge of truth) 
and precious stones (the 
consummation of good works) 


They build on lasting 
foundations, but construct 
with wood (the sin of an illicit 
act), straw (evil desire, but 
without sin), and the daub 
(the evil cogitatio) 


The foundations are 
destroyed, for there is no 
longer the love of God, who 
asks to be “vel solus vel 


summus" 


pertinet laudari et salvari 


pertinet corripi et liberari 


pertinet argui et damnari 


“Alii sunt ..." follow their relationship to the law (In Ps., 70) 


in lege ambulantes 


in lege stantes 


a lege declinantes 


in bono proficiunt 


a bono non recedunt 


non facienda praesumant 


“Genera hominum circa conflictum cum vitiis" (Misc. 1, 194) 


vagantes nutantes stantes 
dissipati nondum radicati confirmati 
victi sunt pugnant vicerunt 
in abalienatione in luctamine in pace 
fugiunt et abstrahuntur appetunt et sequuntur possident 
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TABLE 15.3B The triads: “manieries et genera hominum” (cont.) 
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According to the “ordines fidelium in sancta Ecclesia,” their ways of life and their activities 


(Libellus 4, 47-52; 161-181; 6) 


First dwelling 


Second dwelling 


Third dwelling 


Coniugati 

Using the world they crawl like 
the reptiles in the ark, like the 
children of Israel in the camp 
who use goods and see God’s 
glory from afar, signified by 
the harvest which yields 30 for 
1. They practice temperance 
which is represented by a 


Continentes 
They flee the world, they walk 


like the four-footed animals on 


the ark, like Aaron and the 
elders of the children of Israel 
who climbed the mountain, 
signified by the harvest that 
yielded 60 for 1. They practice 
prudence represented by a 


Virgines 

They have forgotten the world, 
they fly like the birds on the 
ark, like Moses alone in the 
cloud, signified by a harvest 
which yields 100 fold. They 
practice fortitude represented 
by a person touching the 
clouds and treading down the 


paterfamilias who distributes pilgrim walking as though rest. 

food to his household. fleeing the world. 

According to the three economies (Libellus 4; 10, 24-28) 

Men of the natural law Men of the written law Men of grace 


In the Church thanks to faith, 
but without works; 

But not of the Church 

The natural law is Egypt 


In the Church because they 
have faith; 

But not of the Church because 
they are not good 

The written law is the Desert 


In the Church because they 
have faith and of the Church 
because they are good 

Grace is the Promised Land 
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According to the relationship to genera cogitationum (De archa 2.5) 


Rectum 

If one loves to meditate on 
good things, one is already 
in the Ark: this is a cogitatio 
recta, but inutilis if one does 
not act according to it 


Cognitio 

one is then into the first of the 
mansiones of “the intellectual 
ark” 


Utile 
If one thinks how to act well, 
then cogitatio recta becomes 
utilis 


Opus 

one enters into the second 
home, the heart begins to be 
unified 


Necessarium 

When the exterior acts 

of the virtues have their 
correspondant in the heart by 
the virtues, above all charity 


Praemium virtutis 

then the heart is unified by 
one thought, one expectation, 
and one unique desire 


TABLE 15.3C Maneries and genera according to the four-part division 


According to the wounds of the flesh (In Ps. 2:46) 


Qui nunquam Qui post vulnera Obducta vulnera Vulnera hiantia 

vulnerati sunt perfecte sunt sanati permanserunt et necdum obdui 
cicatrices coeperunt 

According to the homes and the inhabitants of the Ark (De archa 2.2) 

Those who leave by action 

Like impure animals Like pure animals Like Noah for the Like Cham for glory 

in order to engage in in order to manage affairs of the Church, and honor in the 

actions of earthly earthly goods leaving interior rest Church 

pleasures according to need not by ambition but 


obedience 
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TABLE 15.3D Maneries, genera and status according to the divisions to five terms 
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Status presentis vite 


Status future vite 


Carnales 


Animales 


Spiritales 


Status 
animarum 
exutarum a 
corpore 


Status in anima 
et corpore 
resurgentium 


One climbs here by merit, but “vertically” according to 


the walls of the Ark, for one does not again enjoy the 


presence of contemplation: 


One leans toward the central cubit 


toward which one climbs, for one 


enjoys the presence of 


it remains again a separation contemplation 

They are atthe Theydonotsuccumb They are under They are freed Such inthe 

service of the entirely to the desires the law of God, from the tiesof body (rendered 

desires ofthe of the flesh, but they but, here- the flesh and agile by its 

flesh do not attain to the below, they from desires incorruptibility) 
dignity of the spiritual again carry as in the spirit 
by contempt of the in them what (which flies in 
world; they assure they oppose contemplation) 
the subsistance of they become 
the learned ones in spiritual 
exchange for the word 
received from them 

The Second level of the Third level of Fourth level, Fifth level, home 

foundation ark, meant for the the ark, meant that of the of humans and 

of the ark, animals’ food for the wild peaceful birds 

meant for animals animals De archa Noe 1.5 


the animals' 


excrement 
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TABLE 15.3E The loca 
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(De sacramentis 1.8.2 (PL 176.306C-307B); Dialogus de creatione mundi 523-550 [four terms, the 


ignis paradisus being absent]). 


Coelum Paradisus Mundus Ignis Infernus 
purgatorius 
Solum bonum Solum bonum Et bonum et Solum malum Solum malum 


summum sed non malum, neutrum | sed non summum malum 
bonum summum summum summum 

Confirmatorum  Inchoantium Errantium et Locus in prima Confirmatorum 
bonorum et et in melius reparandorum correctione malorum 

ad summum proficientium minus 

profectum correctorum 

pertingentium et in secunda 


perficiendorum 


TABLE 15.4 Interior/exterior 


intus 


portus securrus 


archa 
hyemps 


foris 


mare, tempestas 


diluvium 


ver 


CHAPTER 16 


Magister in hierarchia: Thomas Gallus as Victorine 
Interpreter of Dionysius 


Boyd Taylor Coolman 


1 Introduction 


In the ancient northern Italian town of Vercelli (northwest Italy, halfway be- 
tween Milan and Turin), stands the abbey of Sant'Andrea, constructed with 
remarkable alacrity between 1219 and 1227! and one of the earliest examples 
of Gothic architecture in Italy? It is also a specifically Victorine church (one 
of the very few surviving today),? for it was conceived, sponsored, and built 
from the ground up for the use of this particular congregation.^ About the 
same time, a university master and Victorine from the Abbey of Saint Vic- 
tor in Paris arrived there, apparently at the behest of the founder of this 
new Victorine community in Vercelli^ Known then variously as Thomas of 
Paris (Thomas Parisiensis) or Thomas of Saint Victor, but more commonly 
today as Thomas Gallus, he would spend nearly the rest of his life in Vercelli. 


1 See Martina Schilling, "Celebrating the Scholar and the Teacher: The Tomb of Thomas Gallus 
at Sant’ Andrea in Vercelli (mid-14th century), in A Wider Trecento: Studies in 13th- and 14th- 
century European Art presented to Julian Gardner, (eds.) Louise Bourdua and Julian Gardner 
(Visualizing the Middle Ages) 5 (Leiden: 2011), 17-141. 

2 See Martina Schilling, "Victorine Liturgy and its Architectural Setting at the Church of 
Sant'Andrea in Vercelli,” Gesta 42:2 (2003): 115-130, at 115. 

3 Schilling, "Victorine Liturgy 115: "The foundation of Sant'Andrea as a Victorine abbey was 
initiated by Guala Bicchieri, cardinal-priest of ss. Silvestro e Martino ai Monti (1211-1227). 
Guala was a native of Vercelli and a regular canon himself, starting his career in the local 
cathedral school and chapter ... The foundation stone was laid on 19 February 1219.” 

4 Schilling, "Victorine Liturgy,” 115: "Presided over by such a prominent figure, built on a large 
scale and in the foreign Gothic fashion, richly endowed by the founding cardinal, privileged 
and protected by pope and emperor, Sant’ Andrea stands out as an extraordinary project — 
one for which neither effort nor expense were spared." 

5 Schilling, "Victorine Liturgy,” 115: “Victorine canons begin to appear in local documents in 
November 1223, when two of them, Simon and Peter, are named as acting on behalf of the 
new foundation in a transfer of Guala's possessions." 

6 Schilling, “Victorine Liturgy,’15: “Gallus, first features as ‘prior’ in October 1224. Sant'Andrea 
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Today,’ in a transept chapel of the church, right of the main altar, a large 
funerary monument depicts Gallus teaching an assembled group of students, 
marking his death by recalling his life as a revered scholar and teacher of the 
religious community that he governed until his death in 1246.8 Both edifice and 
monument bear stately witness to an important but little-known chapter in the 
history of Victorine theology? 

Born in the late 12th century, perhaps in France (as his surname suggests, 
the “Frenchman,” though no record of birth place or date survives), Gallus was 
teaching at Saint Victor (over a century old by then) in Paris and active on the 
university scene there in the first two decades of the 13th century.!? Often styled 
thelast of the great medieval Victorines, Gallus seems to have become a master 
of theology between 1210 and 1218, during which time he likely lectured to the 
abbey's students, who ministered in local parishes and priories, especially to 
the student population." Around 1218-1219,/2 at the request of the papal legate 
to England and France, Cardinal Guala Bicchieri,? he went to Vercelli, as noted 


gained abbatial status sometime between 13 November 1225, when Thomas is last referred 
to as prior, and 8 December 1225, when he appears as ‘abbot’ of Sant'Andrea.” 

7 My gratitude to Boston College for a research grant that allowed me to visit Vercelli in 2012. 

8 Produced in the mid-14th century, the monument “is lavishly decorated with sculpture and 
fresco painting and presents us with an elaborative figure programme, thus combining 
high artistic quality with a conspicuous invitation to remember the man and reflect upon 
the early history of the abbey" (Schilling, “Celebrating the Scholar and the Teacher,’ 117). 

9 See Bernard McGinn, “Thomas Gallus and the New Dionysianism,” in The Flowering of 
Mysticism. Men and Women in the New Mysticism (1200—1350) (Presence of God: A History 
of Western Christian Mysticism) 3 (New York: 1998), 78-87. 

10 See Marshall E. Crossnoe, “Education and the Care of Souls: Pope Gregory 1x, the Order of 
St. Victor and the University of Paris in 1237,’ Mediaeval Studies 61 (1999): 137—172, at 165, 
n. 98. 

11 Crossnoe, “Education and the Care of Souls,” 169. 

12 As Schilling notes (“Victorine Liturgy,” 5, n. 10), though, the exact date of Gallus’ arrival is 
debated, though it must have been before 1224, when he was named "prior" of the abbey. 
In 1225, he was named “abbot.” 

13 Schilling, “Victorine Liturgy,’ 115: "Although no correspondence is known to survive be- 
tween Guala and the Abbey of Saint Victor, there can be no doubt that there were close 
contacts, possibly originating from Guala's sojourn in France as papal legate in 1208/9, 
when he issued statutes for the Paris schools and thereby strengthened the position of 
St.-Victor. The necrology of St.-Victor commemorated him as pater noster. Guala's plan to 
found a religious house of canons gained episcopal assent in 1215, when he was given the 
rights over a parish church called Sant'Andrea in Vercelli, which would provide the titulus 
for the new abbey.” 
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above, to found an abbey and hospital dedicated to Saint Andrew.“ Apparently 
chosen for his typically Victorine combination of scholarly rigor and spiritual 
ardor, he became prior of the abbey in 1224, and abbot before 1226, a role which 
came to define him in the manuscript traditions of his writings as the “Abbot of 
Vercelli” (Thomas Abbas Vercellensis). After two decades as abbot, interrupted 
only by a year in England in 1238 and a brief period of exile in 1243,5 Thomas 
Gallus died and was buried in Sant’Andrea in 1246.16 


2 Magister in hierarchia: Gallus as Victorine Interpreter of Dionysius 


The artistic features of the eight-hundred year old basilica help set the con- 
text for appreciating Gallus as Victorine theologian. In the early 12th century, 
as Gothic architecture first emerged in medieval Paris, it did so under the influ- 
ence, at least in part, of a mysterious corpus of texts of late-antique origin, 
attributed today to “pseudo-Dionysius.”!” The texts are so attributed because 
their 6th-century Greek-speaking Syrian Christian author cloaked himself in 
the pseudonym of a 1st-century “Dionysius the Areopagite who is described 


14 Schilling, “Victorine Liturgy,” 115: “Himself a native of Vercelli, Bicchieri established both a 
monastery and hospital in his home town. He seems to have been attracted by the sanctity 
and erudition of the Parisian Victorines and thus sought their presence and leadership 
in this new foundation.’ See Mario Capellino, Tommaso di San Vittore: Abate Vercellese 
(Vercelli: 1978), 9-13. 

15 As abbot, Gallus was on good terms with both the emperor, Frederick 11 and the popes. 
Such a precarious situation could not be expected to last, however, in view of the ten- 
sions between Church and empire at the time, especially when war broke out between 
the Guelphs of Vercelli and the Ghibellines of Ivrea, a neighboring town. Unable to main- 
tain neutrality (the Bicchieri family itself was involved with the Ghibelline faction in 
Ivrea), Gallus was forced to flee Vercelli and take refuge in Ivrea after many serious accu- 
sations were lodged against him by the papal supporters. It seems however he did man- 
age to return to Vercelli before his death (see Gabriel Théry, “Thomas Gallus: Aperçu 
biographique, Archives d'histoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen âge 12 (1939): 141-208, 
at 208). 

16 For other surveys of Gallus’ life and works, see Declan Lawell, “Affective Excess: Ontology 
and Knowledge in the Thought of Thomas Gallus,” Dionysius 26 (2008): 139-174; Jeanne 
Barbet, “Thomas Gallus,’ Dictionnaire de spiritualité ascétique et mystique, (eds.) Marcel 
Viller and Charles Baumgartner (Paris: 1991), vol. 15, cc. 800-816; Kurt Ruh, Geschichte der 
abendlándischen Mystik, vol. 3: Die Mystik des deutschen Predigerordens und ihre Grundle- 
gung durch die Hochscholastik (Munich: 1996), 59-81. 

17 See Paul Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 16. 
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in Acts 17 as a Greek convert to Christianity, under the influence of the apos- 
tle Paul's preaching at the Areopagus in Athens. The Corpus Dionysiacum (CD), 
with its metaphysical vision of divine light flowing down into and refracted 
through the “veils” of created realities, provided a theological rationale and 
inspiration for the aesthetic impulses animating such early patrons of gothic 
architecture as Suger of St. Denis, and the gothic cathedral Suger sponsored, 
which bears the French version of the name of this inspiration (Denis = Diony- 
sius).!8 This Dionysian influence on early gothic architecture is all the more 
significant because it was likely mediated to Suger by the writings and teachings 
of Hugh of Saint Victor,!9 who produced one of the first medieval commentaries 
on the Dionysian text, The Celestial Hierarchy.” The fact that modern art histo- 
rians assume that the Gothic style of Sant’ Andreas’ was a result of the presence 
of Gallus and his associates from Saint Victor links the basilica directly to this 
12th-century Victorine-Dionysian convergence.”! 

But what the basilica subtly intimates, the funerary monument vividly illus- 
trates. At the base of the monument, Gallus is seen kneeling before the Vir- 
gin, holding an infant Jesus on her lap. On the opposite side, two unidenti- 
fied figures stand attentively: the first seems to be St. Catherine of Alexandria, 
patroness of philosophers; the second is clearly a bishop, and is very likely St. 
Dionysius.?? While the former is commonly seen in medieval art, the latter 
is found rather infrequently (though apparently about the same time, he was 
depicted in the mosaic of the Florence baptistery) and his presence at Gallus' 
tomb is quite significant, for it illustrates his life-long obsession with the cp 
on which he wrote commentaries at least twice,?3 over the course of twenty 


18 See Patrice Sicard, “L urbanisme de la Cité de Dieu: constructions et architectures dans la 
pensée théologique du xi1e siècle’ in L'abbé Suger: le manifeste gothique de Saint-Denis et 
la pensée victorines (Turnhout: 2001), 109-140. 

19 See Grover A. Zinn, Jr., “Suger, Theology, and the Pseudo-Dionysian Tradition,” in Abbot 
Suger and Saint-Denis: A Symposium, (ed.) Paula Lieber Gerson (New York: 1986), 33-40. 

20 In the oth century, John Scotus Eriugena also wrote a commentary on The Celestial 
Hierarchy. See Paul Rorem, Eriugena’s Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy (Toronto: 
2005). 

21 See Schilling, “Victorine Liturgy,” u8f. 

22 Schilling, “Celebrating the Scholar and the Teacher,” 123. Saint Dionysius was bishop 
of Paris during mid-3rd century and seems to have been martyred during the Decian 
persecution, shortly after 250 AD. 

23 An inscription once visible on the funerary monument, but now effaced, referred to 
Gallus as *summeque peritus/Cunctis in artibus liberalis, atque magister/In hierarchia" (see 
Schilling, “Celebrating the Scholar and the Teacher,’ 121). The reference to Gallus as “master 
in hierarchy" clearly reflects his medieval fame as commentator on Dionysius. 
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years (“with such vigilance! with such labor!”?4 as he himself put it), including 
his mature magnum opus, the Explanatio (1242-1245), his final commentary on 
each of the treatises in the Dionysian corpus.?? He also wrote at least two com- 
mentaries on the Song of Songs,”° which are profoundly Dionysian in character. 
Gallus' lasting impact on medieval theology is a result of roughly a quarter cen- 
tury of engagement with and assimilation of Dionysian thought. Overa century 
after his death, when his funerary monument was created, an inscription (now 
lost) over the sarcophagus recalled Gallus' fame as an interpreter of Dionysius: 
Cunctis in artibus liberalibus, atque magister in hierarchia?" 


3 The Corpus Dionysiacum 


Scholars have long noted the influence of the Dionysian corpus on Gallus' 
theology, as he was in the vanguard of the early 13th-century revival of interest 
in the cp—which he both affects and reflects—often described as the “second 
wave" of medieval Dionysius reception,?® evident especially at the University 
of Paris. 

Why the fascination with the cp? As Paul Rorem has noted,?? this relatively 
small body of texts (4 extant treatises and a collection of 10 letters) has exer- 
cised an influence in both eastern and western mystical theology (and in other 
spheres, such as angelology and political theory) inversely proportional to its 
size. Successfully passing itself off as the secret teaching of one of the Apostle 
Paul's closest associates (until its first-century authorship was seriously ques- 
tioned in the Renaissance and its 5th-/6th-century provenance definitely estab- 
lished only in the 19th), it was granted an authority second only to Scripture 


24 Cited in Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 218f. 

25 Thomas Gallus, Explanatio in Libros Dionysii, (ed.) Declan Anthony Lawell (Turnhout: 
2011), 223. 

26 See Jeanne Barbet, Un Commentaire du Cantique attribué a Thomas Gallus (Paris-Louvain: 
1972). The two authentic commentaries have been edited by Barbet: Gallus, Commentaires 
du Cantique des Cantiques, 65-104 and 105-232. There is a partial English translation of 
the first authentic commentary in Denys Turner, Eros and Allegory: Medieval Exegesis of 
the Song of Songs (Kalamazoo, MI: 1995), 317-339. 

27 For more on the inscription, see Schilling, “Celebrating the Scholar,” 120-121. 

28 The first wave occurred in the gth century through the work of Eriugena. In addition to 
Thomas Gallus, Robert Grosseteste and Albert the Great were both part of this second 
wave (McEvoy, "Thomas Gallus,” 403-404). 

29 See Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 3-4. 
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itself. But this would not have occurred apart from the compelling sublimity 
and power of the theological world that it projects,?° which still attracts crit- 
ics and admirers alike, scholarly and popular, despite the sober historical facts 
regarding its authorship.?! 

Arguably, the most compelling feature of the Dionysian universe is its pro- 
found synthesis of Christian theology, scriptural exegesis, ecclesial liturgy, on 
the one hand, and the late antique Neoplatonism of Plotinus and especially 
Proclus, on the other. Much modern debate has revolved around the question of 
which is more fundamental: the Christianity or the Neoplatonism. For present 
purposes it suffices to refuse the dilemma, as Bernard Blankenhorn has recently 
done, and to acknowledge simply that the Areopagite is *at once deeply Chris- 
tian and Neoplatonic.”34 

Severely simplified, the central issue in the CD emerges between two appar- 
ently incompatible assumptions, namely, that an infinite "distance," at once 
ontological and epistemological (on the neoplatonic assumption that being 
[ousia] and intellection [noesis] are two sides of the real)?? separates the tran- 
scendent Source of all from the all of which it is the Source; and that rational 
creatures (humans and angels) are destined for union with that Source, a union 
that transcends all being and intellection, yet a union in which God is some- 
how “known (ginoskon) beyond the mind (nous).’34 The shortest, but arguably 
most influential of the Dionysian treatises, The Mystical Theology, which tersely 
encapsulates the teaching of the entire cp, attributes this enigmatic experi- 
ence to Moses in his ascent of Mt. Sinai. As he proceeds, Moses leaves behind 
all sense-perception and intellection, and at the apex of this ascent, plunges 


3o Hans Urs von Balthasar speaks for many when he says in The Glory of the Lord, Clerical 
Styles, 147: "such power, such radiance of holiness streams forth from this unity of person 
and work ... that he can in no case be regarded as a ‘forger’ ...” and that the author's work 
was "an original whole of such character and impact that none of the great theological 
thinkers of the following ages could avoid him." 

31 See, for example, Re-thinking Dionysius the Areopagite, (eds.) Sarah Coakley and Charles 
M. Stang (West Sussex: 2009) and the 2008 issue of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Quarterly devoted entirely to the significance of the cp. 

32 Blankenhorn, The Mystery of Union with God, xv. 

33 Divine Names 1.4; 593A, (ed.) Rorem, 53: “If all knowledge is of that which is and is 
limited to the realm of the existent, then whatever transcends being must also transcend 
knowledge." 

34 Mystical Theology 1.3; 10014; (ed.) Rorem, 137: It may be that the cp intends a consistent 
distinction between "intellection" (noesis) and “knowing” (gnosis), such that while there 
is no intellection (noesis) of God, there is the possibility of gnosis of God beyond intellect 
(nous). 
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into the “cloud of unknowing,” united to God through an absolute negating 
and utter transcending of all intellectual capacities. The problematic, on one 
hand, is properly theological: How is a God, who radically transcends all being 
and intellection, accessible? In what sense is God “available” for union? On the 
other hand, it is anthropological: What in the rational creature is capable of 
such a union with such a God? The cp’s resolution to these questions is sub- 
tle and complex, and so the cp has remained remarkably provocative, often 
alluring, and frequently controversial over the centuries.?5 

Briefly stated, this essay will argue that Thomas Gallus should be viewed 
as a Victorine interpreter of the cp, which claim will be illustrated under five 
headings: theological method, Trinity, theological anthropology, the nature 
love and its relation to knowledge, and finally a distinctive account of wisdom. 


4 Thinking with Symbols: Gallus and the Dionysian Hierarchy 


First of all, Gallus continues a Victorine tradition of “symbolic theology.” By this 
is meant not merely an inclination or predilection to interpret created things, 
biblical texts, or liturgical practices as having deeper meanings (though the 
Victorines, like most medieval thinkers, surely do this), but rather an abiding 
tendency to use particular biblical (or nearly biblical as in the case of Gal- 
lus) images as organizing principles and schemas for a theological account of 
all of reality.?9 Inaugurating this Victorine tradition of “symbolic theology,” for 
example, Hugh used Noah's Ark as his “master symbol," which for him could 
represent in a polyvalent though integrated and coherent way the entire cos- 
mos, the whole of salvation history, the structure of the Church, and the nature 
of the soul. In particular, the Hugh's anthropological use of the Ark symbol initi- 


35 Two recent summaries of the cp: Eric D. Perl: “The dominant motif running through the 
thought of Dionysius is the dialectical unity of hiddenness and manifestation’ (556), such 
that “No one could insist more radically on the absolute unknowability, indeed the more- 
than-unknowability, of God ... And no one could affirm more audaciously that all things 
are nothing but the manifestation and presence of the more-than-unknowable God” (557) 
in “Announcing the Divine Silence,’ American Catholic Philosophical Quarterly 82:4 (2008): 
555-560, at 556-557; and Bernard McGinn: “The theological center of Dionysius’ concern 
is the exploration of how the utterly unknowable God manifests himself in creation 
in order that all things may attain union with the unmanifest Source” (Foundations of 
Mysticism, 161). 

36 See Patrice Sicard, Diagrammes médiévaux et exégèse visuelle: Le Libellus de formatione 
arche de Hugues de Saint-Victor (Paris-Turnhout: 1993). 
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ates a Victorine impulse toward symbolic anthropologies: “Now therefore, enter 
your own inmost heart, and make a dwelling place for God. Make Hima temple, 
make Him a house, make Him a palace, make Him an Ark of the covenant, make 
Him an ark of the flood; no matter what you call it, it is all one house of God” 
(Ark of Noah 51). For his part, Richard developed in his own way Hugh’s basic 
“structural-symbolic intuition,” regarding the soul and its relation to God. Paral- 
lel to Hugh's use of Noah's Ark, Richard allegorizes the Ark of the Covenant that 
Moses had built in the Sinai desert (cf. Ex. 25), its construction and purpose, for 
his mystical teaching. In good Victorine fashion, this ark is his “master symbol” 
for figuring the divine-human relation. At about the same time, Achard of Saint 
Victor was also using various biblical symbols in his theology in a very similar 
way. In like fashion, Gallus deploys the (nearly) scriptural celestial hierarchy 
from the (presumably) apostolic Dionysius. 


5 Trinity: Fusing Richard and Dionysius Trinity 


A second area of Gallus’ theology that is profoundly Victorine is his Trinitarian 
theology. To appreciate Gallus’ Victorine contribution to medieval Trinitarian 
theology, a brief note on the development of high scholastic Trinitarian theol- 
ogy will be helpful. Broadly speaking, scholarship continues to distinguish two 
major approaches to the Trinity in the high-scholastic era, both of which draw 
deeply from the trinitarian theology of Augustine, yet in different ways and 
with distinct emphases, in part as a function of other non-Augustinian sources 
that are incorporated into them: the first is associated primarily with Aquinas 
and the Dominican tradition; the other is linked to Bonaventure and the early 
Franciscan tradition.” For some time now, scholars have identified Richard of 
Saint Victor as the instigating source of the Franciscan approach. Beginning 
with De Regnon in the late 19th century and until recently, scholars saw this 
trajectory as originating in the Dionysian corpus, and running through Richard 
and into the early Franciscan Alexander of Hales, terminating in a grand syn- 
thesis of Bonaventure. In contrast to the dominant alternative medieval tra- 
dition, which was labeled Dominican and as stemming from Augustine and 
operating with a static Aristotelian metaphysic of being (esse), de Regnon saw 


37 See Russell L. Friedman, In Principio Erat Verbum and Medieval Trinitarian Thought from 
Aquinas to Ockham (Cambridge: 2009) and idem, “Divergent Traditions in Later-Medieval 
Trinitarian Theology: Relations, Emanations, and the Use of Philosophical Psychology, 
1250-1325,” Studia Theologica 53 (1999), 13-25. 
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this Victorine-Franciscan trajectory as animated by a dynamic, Dionysian Neo- 
platonism of the good (bonum). In this account, then, Richard of Saint Victor 
was seen as “a deserter from the camp of Augustine, who drank deeply from 
Greek streams and thus developed a style that was truly competitive to the 
Augustinian tradition."58 

More recently, however, the work of Olegario Gonzalez and Dumeige dras- 
tically revised this narrative, arguing that Richard is not in fact significantly 
influenced by the Dionysian corpus, and that his predilection for the notion 
of the good is less central than previously assumed, being subsumed into the 
more dominating idea of love or charity, analyzed psychologically and experi- 
entially. Here, Richard seems to take the “psychological intuition” of Augustine 
in a new direction, toward “the interpersonal and moral,” “a new and origi- 
nal style of trinitarian reflection,” wherein “the primary orientation seems to 
be not through the analysis of human cognitional experience, but through an 
analysis of the nature of love."# As Elizabeth Góssman argued long ago, where 
Augustine's focus is on the psychological experience of an individual, Richard 
seeks trinitarian analogies in the psychological experience of interpersonal 
love.# Richard thereby “chose an element which was marginal in Augustine 
and placed it in the center of his own thought.’ In short, whatever the role 
the notion of the good plays in Richard's theology, its presence is sufficiently 
explained by reference to his Latin sources, Anselm, and especially Augustine. 

But this consensus has generated new questions, not least of which is: 
Whence comes the undeniable presence of Dionysian thought in the Trini- 
tarian theology of Bonaventure? Hayes has suggested Bonaventure's teacher, 
Alexander of Hales, as the source, a suggestion which certainly has merit, since 
both his undisputed works and the Summa Halensis cite Dionysius with some 
frequency. Many of the Dionysian notions that will figure centrally in Bonaven- 
ture, moreover, including fontality, fecundity, the good as self-diffusive (bonum 
diffusivum sui) and divine love as an eternal circle, are found in these texts. At 
thesame time, though, Hayes also notes that none of these "Alexandrian works" 


38 Zachary Hayes, "Introduction," Disputed Questions on the Mystery of the Trinity, 18-19. As 
Hayes points out, this narrative profoundly shaped historiography for nearly a century, 
including the work of Stohr, Schmaus, Imle-Kaup, Villalmonte, and Szabo, "even influenc- 
ing the Quaracchi-editors of the Summa fratris Alexandri." 

39 Hayes, "Introduction," Disputed Questions on the Mystery of the Trinity, 17. 

40 Hayes, "Introduction," 15. 

41 Elizabeth Góssman, “Die Methode der Trinitätslehre in der Summa Halensis,” Münchener 
Theologische Zeitschrift 6 (1955), 256; cited in Hayes, "Introduction," 15, n. 6. 

42 Hayes, “Introduction,” 15. 
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develops these ideas to any great extent in the way that Bonaventure will even- 
tually develop them. Hayes concludes by surmising Bonaventure’s dependence 
on Alexander, while also noting that these Dionysian and Victorine sources 
“will be exploited in a distinctively personal way” by Bonaventure, and that 
his Trinitarian theology “transcends that of the Summa [Halensis| in unity and 
coherence of thought," and “bears the mark of a single, keen mind that has 
appropriated the tradition in a personal way.”43 

Nonetheless, a certain transformation of the Victorine theology, in the light 
of the Dionysian metaphysics of the good, has clearly occurred in the transition 
from Richard to Bonaventure, a transformation that is apparent in Bonaven- 
ture's Trinitarian theology, even as early as his Commentary on the Sentences, 
where Richard's terminology takes on a new meaning as it is animated and 
conditioned by the Dionysian dynamics of fecundity, themselves absent from 
Richard's own work.^^ 

The scholarly consensus, then, is as follows: In the early 13th century a 
distinctive style of Trinitarian theology emerged, whose primary author was 
Bonaventure, who created a “highly personal synthesis”*> out of a variety of 
elements, including the theology of St. Augustine, the religious experience of 
St. Francis, and the philosophy of Aristotle, but especially the Victorine and 
Dionysian traditions, all transmitted from and perhaps partially integrated 
by Alexander of Hales. It is highly plausible, however, that this account is 
incomplete and perhaps incorrect if Thomas Gallus is omitted, for in the two 
decades before Bonaventure began his academic career at Paris, Gallus himself 
fused Ricardian and Dionysian notions into an account of the Trinity that 
anticipates much of what eventually emerges in Bonaventure. 

Thomas Gallus' conception of the divine nature finds a point of departure 
in Richard of Saint Victor's speculative meditations on God as the fullness of 
perfect goodness and love. At the same time, Gallus fuses Richard's emphasis 
on the fullness of goodness with the Dionysian "first principle" that the good is 
self-diffusive (bonum diffusivum sui est). In fact, Gallus's unique contribution to 
medieval Trinitarian theology, in both scholastic and non-scholastic traditions, 
is his claim that, both within the divine life itself (in se) and in the economy of 
creation and salvation (extra se), God is a fullness of goodness conceived of in 
the Dionysian sense of dynamic self-diffusion. While he expresses this convic- 
tion, the recurring term plenitudo’ best captures it: God “is omni-modal fullness 


43 Hayes, "Introduction," 21-23. 

44 Hayes, “Introduction,” 23-24, esp., n. 44, which mentions Gallus by name, but with little 
elaboration. 

45 Hayes, “Introduction,” 24. 
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(omnimoda plenitudo),^9 “the fount of omni-modal abundance ( fontem om- 
nimode plenitudinis)? “No word ... more sublimely attains the meaning of the 
super-unknown divine infinity than the name ‘fullness’”48 In an alien yet apt 
idiom, God for Gallus is pleromatic.*? This God, furthermore, is an excessive or 
superabundant, and thus ecstatic plenitude;?? that is, an over-flowing and thus 
self-exceeding, fullness and abundance.5! 

Following Richard, though, this fullness of goodness (plenitudo bonitatis) 
entails by its very nature the "[fullness] of charity (caritatis), 9? which entail- 
ment is all the more evident when Gallus calls it “the good amor,” namely, “the 
all-exceeding fullness of charity (plenitudo caritatis)'— deliberately fusing, as 
did both Dionysius?? and Richard before him, divine eros and agape, amor and 
caritas.*^ For Gallus, then, to speak of God as ecstatically pleromatic is simply 


46 Thomas Gallus, Glose super angelica ierarchia (= Glos. A1) 7.65 line 442. 

47 Glos. AI 4.37 line 52. 

48 Thomas Gallus, Explanatio in librum De ecclesiastica ierarchia (= Expl. Er) 4.894 line 875: 
"Nullum autem vocabulum, ut mihi videtur, sublimius ascendit in divine superignote 
infinitatis significationem quam nomen plenitudinis." 

49 See also John 1:14: “the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us ... full of grace and truth 
(plenum gratiae et veritatis); John 136: "of his fullness we all have received (de plenitudine 
eius nos omnes accepimus)" 

50 To be sure, “pleroma” has strong associations with Gnosticism, but its presence in the 
Greek New Testament, along with the Latin equivalents, is worth recalling, as in Col. 1:19: 
"Because in him, it has well pleased the Father that all fullness should dwell (pan to 
pleroma/omnem plenitudinem);" Col. 2:93-10: “For in him dwells all the fullness of the 
Godhead (pan to pleroma tes theotetos/omnis plenitudo divinitatis)" and Eph. 319: "To 
know also the charity of Christ ... that you may be filled unto all the fullness of God (pan 
to pleroma tou theou/omnem plenitudinem Dei)" 

51 The terms are from Edith Wyschogrod, Saints and Postmodernism: Revisioning Moral Phi- 
losophy (Chicago:1990), cited in Lawell, Thomas Gallus, Jean-Luc Marion and the Reception 
of Dionysian Neoplatonism, 237: “At the top of this trio (Gallus, Marion and Derrida) of 
thinkers stands Gallus with his 'pleromatic' and 'exstatic' approach to the other" 

52 Thomas Gallus, Explanatio in librum De divinis nominibus (= Expl. DN) 4.230 line 1247. 

53 See Dionysius, Divine Names 4.114. Cf. Charles M. Stang, "Dionysius, Paul, and the Signif- 
icance of a Pseudonym,” in Coakley and Stang (eds), Rethinking Dionysius the Areopagite 
(West Sussex: 2009), 11-26, at 18, and Jeffrey S. Kupperman, "Eros and Agape in Dionysius 
the Areopagite,” Journal of the Western Mystery Tradition, 25:3 (2013) (online journal; no 
page numbers). 

54 On the Christian fusion of eros and agape, beginning with Origen of Alexandria, see 
Bernard McGinn, Foundations of Mysticism: Origins to the Fifth Century (New York: 1991), 
118-126; see also Bernard McGinn, "The Language of Love in Jewish and Christian Mys- 
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to affirm with both Richard of Saint Victor and the author of the Johannine cor- 
pus of the New Testament that God is love—but with a Dionysian twist. This is 
evident when Gallus comments on famous passage of Divine Names, chapter 4, 
where Dionysius argues for the essential identity in God of both eros and agape, 
or in the Latin translation, of amor and caritas. Gallus glosses the Dionysian 
claim as an intra-trinitarian act of the Father's pleromatic generation of the 
Son: "And so, the good amor, namely, the all-exceeding fullness of charity (plen- 
itudo caritatis) existing eternally in the good Father, DID NOT ALLOW IT TO 
REMAIN WITHOUT GERMINATION, that is, of the Son.” In nearly the same 
breath, Gallus can also put the same claim in Richard of Saint Victor's terms: 


since it is necessary that amor tend toward another such that charity 
may be able to exist, and the highest and ordered charity could not be 
had unless [tending] toward that which is to be most highly loved and 
consequently to the highest good, it is necessary that the consortium 
(consortio) of the highest good, and consequently of the eternal and 
divine persons, not lack a certain divine person, namely the Father, who 
receives something from no one, but subsists in his own auctoritas, [and] 
namely, the Son, who receives from the Father whatever he has or is.56 


Uniting Dionysian and Ricardian notions, the Gallusian insight regarding the 
pleromatic Trinity is this: As “the most universal fullness of true goodness,’5” 
the Trinity is an eternal, ecstatic rhythm of full self-giving and self-receiving 
love, of complete and utter self-diffusing goodness within the divine life. In 
short, Gallus incorporates the Dionysian notion of self-diffusive goodness into 
a Ricardian notion of the Trinity as the three-personed plenitude of love.5? 
Following Dionysius, Gallus aptly evokes this notion with the symbol of a 


ticism in Steven T. Katz (ed.), Mysticism and Language (New York and Oxford: 1992), 202- 
235. 

55 Expl. DN 4.230 line 1255. 

56 Expl. DN 4.230 line 1246. 

57 Expl. DN 4.245 line 1637: “the theologians CALL HIM, God, LOVABLE AND DESIRABLE, 
AS THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL, that is, in as much as he himself is the most 
universal fullness of true goodness and true beauty (vere bonitatis et vere pulcritudinis 
uinversalissima plenitudo) ..." 

58 Expl. DN 2120-121 lines 56-67: “ABSOLUTE (PER SE) GOODNESS ... IS PRAISED BY THE 
Sacred ELOQUENCE AS DEFININING AND REVEALING THE WHOLE THEARCHIC 
ESSENCE [ENTIRE DIVINE SUBSISTENCE] WHATEVER IT IS, that is, as specially and 
properly appropriate to the individuals of the divine persons and declaring the nature 
of each individual one, which is clear from testimonies of sacred scripture ... (Lk. 18:19) 
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circle: “DIVINE LOVEIS REVEALED to be WITHOUT END IN ITSELF, that is, 
an interminability and eternity of its divinity, DIFFERING from every other 
love, NOT HAVING A BEGINNING ... just as in a circle there is found neither 
beginning nor end.”59 


6 Hierarchical Anthropology 


From the perspective of theological anthropology, the medieval Victorine tra- 
dition emerged, through the course of its evolution from Hugh to Gallus, as an 
increasingly sophisticated conception of how the human is capax Dei (capa- 
ble of God), that is to say, of how the human person prepares for, encounters, 
and responds to the experience of the presence of God.® For his part, Gal- 
lus again offers a distinctive synthesis of Victorine and Dionysian intuitions. 
It should be noted, briefly, that no explicit theological anthropology comes 
down from Dionysius.f! By pursuing the matter, Gallus fills a lacuna in the 
Dionysian system. Gallus’ anthropology, moreover, is distinctly Dionysian— 
it is in some sense a conception of the human which Dionysius should have 
held. Gallus’ theological anthropology is Dionysian in two ways, though ulti- 
mately these coalesce into one and as they do so, they enable Gallus to express 
profound Victorine theological intuitions, especially in relation to the human 
person. 

First, in his general appropriation of Dionysius, Gallus subscribes to Neo- 
platonic metaphysics in which all of created reality is governed by a threefold 
dynamism of procession (exitus), remaining (manens), and return (reditus). 
This provides the basic framework for the relationship between God and all 
that is not God, including and especially the human creature. (His theolog- 


‘Why do you ask me about what is good? No one is good but God alone’. Here Scripture shows 
that only the divine essence is truly and fully good, and consequently, each of the divine 
persons is truly and fully good ...” 

59 Expl. DN 4.247 lines 1679-1682. 

60 See McGinn Growth of Mysticism, xi. See also the fuller accounts of Victorine mysticism 
found in McGinn, Growth of Mysticism, 363-418 (for Hugh and Richard) and Flowering of 
Mysticism, 78-87 (for Gallus). 

61 In the Divine Names, Dionysius claims to have written a treatise called On the Soul, 
which presumably would have provided his theological anthropology, but this treatise is 
unknown (perhaps never written), outside of this reference. McGinn, Foundations, 161. 
There is little theological anthropology as such in his surviving writings, though one is 
surely implied. 
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ical anthropology, that is to say, is shaped by and well-integrated within his 
Dionysian account of created reality generally.) With respect to the rational 
creature, these dimensions acquire a distinct expression. Metaphysical “pro- 
cession” takes the form of a descending movement/valence within the soul and 
a radical receptivity for receiving the divine “inflowing” from above. For Gallus, 
the creature is constituted as a creature just in so far as it receives “from above” 
and it is radically “upwardly postured” as it were, opened to receive all that it 
has, all that it is, ex Deo. Metaphysical “return” for its part finds its anthropo- 
logical expression in an ascending movement/valence, an upward thrusting, 
ultimately self-transcending or ecstatic movement of the soul ad Deum and in 
Deum, that is, toward, to, and into God. Metaphysical “remaining,” finally, cor- 
responds to the fact that precisely through these simultaneously receptive and 
ecstatic modes of being, or by these states of receptivity and ecstasy, the ratio- 
nal creature achieves a state of ontological order, stability and simplicity, which 
enables it to be related ideally and as it were maximally to God, by becoming a 
place of divine indwelling, a temple for the presence of God. 

Second, Gallus concretely expresses this dynamic, three-dimensional an- 
thropology by conceiving of the soul quite literally as a “hierarchy” in the 
specific Dionysian sense of the term,9? namely, “a sacred order, a state of 
understanding, and an activity approximating as closely as possible to the 
divine.”® (or: “a sacred order and science and operation, assimilated, as far as 
attainable, to the likeness of God, and conducted to the illuminations granted 
to it from God, according to capacity, with a view to the Divine imitation.”) 
Crucially, for Dionysius, hierarchy in the most basic sense (whether angelic 
or human) mediates the “downward” flow of divine self-communication from 
God toward creatures and the “upward,” ultimately deifying, movement of 
creatures back toward God. But here Gallus innovates, as he appropriates 
in particular Dionysius’ conception of the angelic hierarchy as a model for 
understanding the basic nature and structure of the human soul, along with 
its capacities and activities. Taking his cue from a comment at the end of the 
Celestial Hierarchy,® Gallus posits an analogous hierarchical structure within 


62 This corresponds with McGinn's overall thesis regarding Christian mysticism. 

63 In fact, the very term "hierarchia" is of Dionysian coinage and “one of the most potent 
neologisms in the history of Christian thought” (McGinn, Foundations of Mysticism, 164). 

64 Celestial Hierarchy 3.1; trans. Luibheid, 153-154. 

65 Cf. Celestial Hierarchy, 10.3; trans. Rolt, 273C: “I might add this not inappropriately, that 
each heavenly and human mind has within itself its own special first, and middle, and last 
ranks, and powers, manifested severally in due degree, for the aforesaid particular mystical 
meanings of the Hierarchical illuminations, according to which, each one participates, so 
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the human soul itself: a “profound mystery (profundum mysterium) ... namely, 
that the aforesaid distinction of the hierarchies and orders can be found in 
every angelic and human mind (mente)."96 As he puts it at the beginning 
of his commentaries on the Song of Songs, where this anthropology figures 
centrally: “[F]or the understanding of this exposition it is necessary to set forth 
an explanation of this sentence from the Celestial Hierarchy: ‘Iwill also add this 
not unsuitably, that each celestial and human mind has specific first, middle, 
and last orders and added virtues according to each one of the illuminations of 
the hierarchies, etc’.”6” This “angelization” of the human mind,® is as follows: 
The lowest triad of the hierarchy (1—Angels, 2—Archangels, 3—Principalities) 
corresponds to the basic nature of the soul and its wholly natural capacities 
and activities. The middle triad of the hierarchy (4—Powers, 5—Virtues, 6— 
Dominions) relates to the soul's natural capacities and activities as they are 
assisted by grace, and involves "effort, which incomparably exceeds nature." 
The highest triad of the hierarchy (7—Thrones, 8— Cherubim, 9—Seraphim) 
is the realm of grace above nature, and involves "ecstasy" in the literal sense of 
transcending the mind itself (excessus mentis).9? As he put it elsewhere: “In the 
first, nature works alone; in the highest, only grace; in the middle, grace and 
industry work at the same time? Put simply, Gallus “angelizes” the human 


far as is lawful and attainable to him, in the most spotless purification, the most copious 
light, the pre-eminent perfection." In Letter viri, Dionysius instructs one Demophilus to 
"give the appropriate place to desire, to anger, and to reason" (10930, 276; Cf. 1093A, 275), 
and in so doing “almost in passing," he “refers to hierarchical subdivisions within each 
being" (See the discussion in Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 23). 

66 Expl. A110.632 line go. 

67 Second Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles (= Comm. 2 Cant.) Prol. 66: “In order 
to understand this explanation of the [Song of Songs], it is necessary to set down first 
the meaning of the statement in the Celestial Hierarchy that: 'each intelligent being, 
heavenly or human, has its own set of primary, middle, and lower orders and powers' 
...” (‘Ad huius vero expositionis intelligentiam necessario premittenda est explanatio 
illius sententie, Angelica hierarchia 10 b: addam et hoc non inconvenienter quod secundum 
seipsam unaqueque et celestis et humana mens speciales habet et primas et medias et ultimas 
ordinationes et virtutes ..."). Essentially the same statement is also found in both prologues 
to the Third Commentary. 

68 Gallus here greatly expands an intuition of his Victorine predecessors, especially Richard 
of Saint Victor’s use of angelic modes of being in human contemplation. See Steven Chase, 
Angelic Wisdom: The Cherubim and the Grace of Contemplation in Richard of St. Victor 
(Notre Dame, IN: 1995). 

69 Comm. 2 Cant. Prol. 67:"... mentis excessum ...” 

70 Comm. 2 Cant. Prol. 66: "In prima operatur sola natura, in summa sola gratia, in media 
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soul as he conceives of the entire angelic hierarchy as the macrocosmic model 
ofthe individual microcosm, namely, the soul. According to Gallus himself, this 
anthropological insight came to him in Paris at Saint Victor, before he went to 
Vercelli around 1219, and remained him throughout all his works.” 

In these two integrated appropriations of Dionysius, Gallus expresses two 
Victorine intuitions. In the first, through a Dionysian metaphysic, appropriated 
anthropologically, Gallus articulates the Victorine assumption that humans 
arrive at their divinely intended fulfillment by becoming a place of the indwell- 
ing divine presence. Just as Hugh and Achard understood the soul as a temple or 
cathedral, gradually constructed through the practices of reformation, in which 
God comes to dwell,’2 so too does Gallus conceive of the hierarchized soul. 
In the second, the distinct Victorine theological style of using iconic biblical 
symbols as polyvalent, synthetic representations of all theologically-significant 
reality (e.g. cosmos, history, Christ, church, soul), noted above, is evident as 
Gallus adopts the Dionysian angelic hierarchy as his anthropological master 
symbol, 8 with which he conceives of the whole divine human relationship. 


7 Gallus and the Affective Tradition of Dionysius Interpretation 


Within the context of this Dionysian anthropology, Gallus offers a distinctly 
Victorine notion of the nature of mystical love and its relationship to knowl- 
edge. The immediate context here, as noted in the Introduction above, is the 
severe Dionysian apophaticism, the claim that the mystical ascent terminates, 


simul operantur gratia et industria.” This statement is also found in both prologues to the 
Third Commentary. 

71 Comm. 2 Cant. Prol. 66. “But how these three hierarchies are distributed in individual 
hierarchic minds (mentibus hierarchicis) ... I treated seventeen years ago in the cloister 
of Saint Victor in Paris commenting on Is. 6: I saw the Lord seated above the sun, etc. And 
for the most part I repeated this in commenting on chapter 10 of The Angelic Hierarchy, at 
the end. But for the present [commentary on the Song of Songs], I will briefly repeat what 
seems necessary ..." "Qualiter autem in singulis mentibus hierarchicis disponantur tres 
hierarchie ... ante annos 17 evidenter tractavi in claustro Sancti Victoris Parisius super illud 
Isaie 6: vidi Dominum sedentum super solium, etc., et pro magna parte repetii super 10" 
capitulum Hierarchie Angelice, in fine. Ad presens vero, breviter repeto que huic tractatui 
videntur necessario premittenda ..." Essentially the same statement is also found in both 
prologues to the Third Commentary. 

72  SeeCoolman, Theology of Hugh of St. Victor, 225—230. 

73  Inlight of the nearly-Scriptural status afforded the Corpus Dionysiacum in the Middle 
Ages, Gallus' choice fits easily into this pattern. 
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as illustrated by the biblical figure of Moses, in an ecstatic union with God in 
a dark “cloud of unknowing.’ There, all rational and intellectual capacities fall 
short of and are exceeded by the radically transcendent and unknowable God; 
there, Moses is “by inactivity of all knowledge, united in his better part to the 
altogether Unknown, by knowing nothing, knowing above mind."^ 

In the hands of his medieval interpreters, Dionysius' enigmatic depiction 
of mystical union found various interpretive strategies, one of which, often 
dubbed the "affective" tradition of Dionysius reception, is associated with 
Thomas Gallus, though not without ambivalence, as will be seen. The 14th- 
century, Middle English Cloud of Unknowing,”> most famously in this tradition, 
interprets Dionysius to mean that "God is always incomprehensible to ... the 
knowing power of the soul.’”6 But “our soul ... is wholly enabled to comprehend 
by love the whole of him who is incomprehensible to every created knowing 
power."7 For God "can certainly be loved, but not thought."$ When the Cloud 
author pens a Middle English paraphrase of Dionysius’ The Mystical Theology,"? 
entitled Denis's Hidden Theology, he goes even further, interpolating (with no 
basis in either the original Greek or in the later Latin translation) the follow- 
ing: “For since all these things are beyond the reach of mind,” they can only 
be reached “with affection above mind."9? So, “you shall be carried up in your 
affection, and above your understanding to the substance beyond all substances, 
the radiance of the divine darkness” (emphasis added).*! In the Prologue to 
Denis’ Hidden Theology, the Cloud author explicitly credits Thomas Gallus as 
his source for these interpretive moves: “In translating [The Mystical Theology], 
Ihave given not just the literal meaning of the text, but in order to clarify its dif- 
ficulties, I have followed to a great extent the renderings of the Abbot of Saint 
Victor, a noted and erudite commentator on this same book.”8? Indeed, Gallus 


74 Mystical Theology 1.3; trans. Parker, 132. The Luibheid translation reads: “is supremely 
united to the completely unknown by an inactivity of all knowledge, and knows beyond 
the mind, by knowing nothing” (137). 

75 The Cloud of Unknowing, trans. James Walsh, s.j. (New York: 1981). Hereafter, Cloud, fol- 
lowed by chapter and page number. 

76 Cloud 4; trans. Walsh, 123. 

77 Cloud 4; trans. Walsh, 122-123. 

78 Cloud 6; trans. Walsh, 130. 

79  “Denis’s Hidden Theology,” trans. James Walsh, s.J. in The Pursuit of Wisdom and Other 
Works by the Author of the Cloud of Unknowing (New York: 1988). 

80  "Denis's Hidden Theology,’ chapts. 1, 75. 

81 “Denis's Hidden Theology,’ chapts. 1, 75. 

82  “Denis's Hidden Theology,” Prol. 1, 74. 
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is apparently the first writer to interpret the Dionysian Mystical Theology thus. 
In a Latin paraphrase of The Mystical Theology, called the Extractio (1238),55 
Gallus weaves this affective interpretation directly and explicitly into this “sim- 
plifying paraphrase"?^ of the Dionysian text. He wrote: Moses is “united to the 
intellectually unknown God througha union of love (dilectionis), which is effec- 
tive of true cognition (vera cognitio), a much better cognition than intellectual 
cognition."55 Here, for the first time, the Latin text of The Mystical Theology 
acquired an affective dimension, which it had lacked heretofore. While the text 
of The Mystical Theology of Dionysius contains no references to charity, love, 
delight or to the affections generally,?6 in this affective tributary of Dionysius 
reception inaugurated by Gallus, Moses is united to the unknown God through 
love. 

It should be noted, though, that while Gallus is the first known author to 
translate and interpret Dionysius' The Mystical Theology in this way, he is not 
the first to interpret Dionysius generally in this way. That distinction goes to 
an earlier Victorine, namely, to Hugh of Saint Victor. A full century before 
Gallus, Hugh had written a commentary on Dionysius' The Celestial Hierarchy, 
wherein Dionysius discusses and interprets all nine of the types of angelic 
beings in the celestial ranks. According to Dionysius "Seraphim," the highest 
of all the angels, means “fire-makers or carriers of warmth,” and connotes 
mobility, warmth, sharpness, etc. For Hugh, most likely drawing on the works of 


83 The Extractio is edited in Dionysiaca: Receuil donnant l'ensemble des traditions latines 
des ouvrages attribués au Denys l'Aréopage, (ed.) Philippe Chevalier, 2 vols. (Paris: 1937— 
1950). Rorem notes that Gallus' Extractio “was immediately and immensely popular as an 
alternative and easier way to extract the Areopagite's meaning. The semi-official corpus 
that circulated in the 13th century, which Rorem has felicitously dubbed the “annotated 
Aereopagite," consisted of the translations by Eriugena and Sarracenus, the Scholia, the 
commentaries by Eriugena and Hugh, and the [Extractio] by Gallus" (Rorem, Pseudo- 
Dionysius, 218-219). McEvoy adds that it was "in constant use from a few years after his 
death down to the times of Jean Gerson and Vincent of Aggsbach" (McEvoy, "Thomas 
Gallus," 404). 

84 McEvoy, Mystical Theology, 4. 

85 Extractio on The Mystical Theology 1 in Dionysiaca, (ed.) Chevalier, 710.578. 

86 The role of love in the CD as a whole is debated among specialists. For is part, Paul 
Rorem argues that “the Areopagite’s ascent to union with God through knowing and 
unknowing dominates The Mystical Theology so completely that there is no reference 
whatsoever to the role of love in the ascent” (Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 215-216). Others 
like Blankenhorn, Golitzin, Louth etc., see a more prominent role for love, on the basis of 
other texts in the cp. 
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Eriugena and Gregory the Great before him," it was self-evident that Dionysius’ 
seraphic fire is in fact the fire of love, though Dionysius had not explicitly 
said so. By itself, this identification of seraphic fire with love was not wholly 
original to Hugh, and neither was his next move. In this context, Hugh made 
the following pregnant claim: “love surpasses knowledge and is greater than 
intelligence,” and then elaborated thus: “[God] is loved more than understood; 
and love enters and approaches where knowledge stays outside.”88 This claim 
for the superiority of love over knowledge was not innovative. A long-standing 
monastic tradition had said as much, expressed in Gregory the Great's pithy 
statement: "Love itself is knowledge,’®? implying thereby the possibility of a 
‘loving knowledge” superior to other kinds of knowing. But, as Paul Rorem 
has noted, when Hugh attributed to the apostolic Dionysius the teaching that 
seraphic love of God surpasses knowledge of God, he made a wholly original 
claim and so inaugurated a fertile and long-standing trajectory of affective 
medieval Dionysian reception,?? which Gallus inherits, but also extends and 
deepens in remarkably creative and profoundly original ways. 


8 The Wisdom of Christians 


In the broadest sense, Gallus presents his distinctive teaching on the nature 
of love and its relation to knowledge in terms of wisdom. The depiction in 
Sant'Andrea of Gallus kneeling before the Virgin, attended by Sts. Catherine 
and Dionysius, artfully captures this over-arching theme of his entire theologi- 
cal project. Catherine was the patroness of philosophers; Dionysius was a Greek 
philosopher converted to the foolishness of the cross, a foolishness, however, 
that was the truest form of wisdom (cf. 1Cor 1:25). Gallus may thus be seen as 
bringing non-Christian wisdom into right relationship to the wisdom of Christ, 
represented by the Mother of God, through the writings of this apparently first 
pagan philosopher turned Christian theologian and confidant of the apostle 
Paul. Explaining and extolling the “wisdom of Christians” was Gallus’ life-long 
pursuit. 


87 See Paul Rorem, “The Early Latin Dionysius: Eriugena and Hugh of St. Victor" in Re- 
thinking Dionysius, 71-84. 

88  Inhiercael.; PL1751038b. 

89 Gregory the Great, Homilia in Evangelica 27: amor ipse notitia est. 

go  Rorem, “The Early Latin Dionysius,” 71-84. 

91 Hugh of Saint Victor too prefaced his Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy with a 
discussion regarding the difference between the philosophical wisdom of the world and 
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In his final commentary on The Mystical Theology, his Explanatio in librum 
De mystica theologia (c. 1241), Gallus offers a programmatic formulation on 
this theme, by distinguishing two forms of wisdom, in terms of two types of 
knowing, or more precisely, of cognition: “We arrive at cognition of God,” he 
says, “in two ways."?? Both modes of cognitio Dei are forms of wisdom, but they 
are distinct.?3 

The first mode is “intellectual,” which Gallus intends in the broadest sense 
of any and all activities of reason or intellect engaged with all that falls under 
the category of being. It is “practiced chiefly by natural reason" (ratio) or the 
“by the intellect (intellectus)." It involves the investigation of visible or sensi- 
ble beings/things, along with their "invisible natures, reasons, causes, etc,” as 
well as of “invisible natures,” and their “properties, virtues, powers, dispositions, 
etc.," [e.g. angels]. Both of which “we both experience in our minds and com- 
prehend through common understanding (intelligentiam)." From these it even 
ascends “up into divine and eternal visions,” to consider intelligible aspects 
of the divine nature, insofar as they are "consonant with human reason." It 
employs, moreover, “human teaching and proper study,” and to it “pertain all 
the liberal doctrines [arts], not only of the pagan philosophers, but also of 
the catholic doctors and the holy fathers, which either through intellectual 
study or teaching are able to be compared by mortals and can be reduced/led 
back into the faculty of the common intelligence" Gallus calls this the "first 
and common mode of cognizing God,” by which he seems to mean something 
accessible to Christian and non-Christian thinkers alike. Under “catholic doc- 
tors and holy fathers,” he unsurprisingly singles out “all the books of blessed 
Dionysius that are extant, namely, On the Celestial Hierarchy, On the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Hierarchy, On the Divine Names ..." Under “pagan philosophers,” who “made 


the true wisdom of Christians, found in the Incarnate Christ and his sacraments. That 
the above-noted author of the Cloud of Unknowing also named one of his treatises "The 
Pursuit of Wisdom," wherein he adopts a similar approach to wisdom, reflects Gallus' 
influence. 

92 Explanatio in librum De mystica Theologia (= Expl. MT) 1.3 lines 3-4. 

93 It may be that Gallus’ distinction corresponds to another, oft-noted Dionysian distinc- 
tion between two types of theology, described in Letter 1x, though since Gallus does not 
explicitly comment on this letter, it is impossible to be certain: "Besides, we must also con- 
sider this, that the teaching, handed down by the Theologians is two-fold—one, secret 
and mystical—the other, open and better known—one, symbolical and initiative—the 
other, philosophic and demonstrative;—and the unspoken is intertwined with the spo- 
ken. The one persuades, and desiderates the truth of the things expressed, the other acts 
and implants in Almighty God, by instructions in mysteries not learnt by teaching" (trans. 
Parker, 170-171). 
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no little progress” in this domain, he points to Aristotle, “who taught through 
his theoretical works (the Physics, the book On the Soul, and the Metaphysics) to 
ascend as if by steps from the visible things of the world to the invisible things 
of God.’94 

From this list of Dionysian texts associated with intellectual wisdom Gal- 
lus has excluded the one on which he is about to comment in the Explanatio, 
“which we now have in our hands,” namely, The Mystical Theology. On his read- 
ing of this work, “Dionysius hands down another and incomparably more pro- 
found mode of cognizing God, namely, a mode beyond intellect/understand- 
ing and beyond being/substance.” Behind this lies the Dionysian assumption, 
embraced by Gallus (and anticipating some post-modern thinkers?5) that God 
is above, beyond, and “without being”: “How can [God] be called ‘He Who Is’ or 
"Being?" asks Gallus “who come[s] before all being and [is] in excess above all 
being?"96 This assumption about the apparently unbridgeable chasm yawning 
between God and creation leads Gallus to deny that the divine essence can ulti- 
mately be understood by any created intellect. But at the same time, he posits 
the existence of another mode of cognition that is capable of traversing that 
chasm, namely, an affective mode. Its “faculty” is not the intellect (intellectum), 
still less, reason (ratio); rather it is “the principal affection” (principalis affec- 
tio), also called the “the spark of the soul” (scintilla synderesis), and this alone 
is capable of union with God. Strikingly, Gallus calls this a “cognitive power” (vis 
cognitiva), which “exceeds the intellect no less than the intellect exceeds reason 
(ratio), and reason [exceeds] imagination.” This stress on what might be called 
"affective excess," a going beyond the normal, intellectual modes of cognition, 
is significant. Those who attain this “go beyond (excedunt) in contemplation 
of mind;" rather "they go beyond the mind [itself]; citing Psalms: But I said 
in the excess of my mind (Ps 30) and I said in my excess (Ps 115:2). In a striking 


94 Expl. MT 13 lines 4-9. Cf. Hugh of Saint Victor's theology, to which Aristotle seems to be 
assimilated here. The only mention of "theologia" in the Didascalicon is as an Aristotelian 
sub-discipline of philosophy. 

95 See for example: Marion, God Without Being (Chicago: 1995); Cupitt, After God: The Future 
of Religion (New York: 1997); or Kearney, Anatheism: Returning to God After God (New York: 
2011). 

96 Expl. DN 1.48 lines 37-38: “Aut quomodo ‘Qui Est’ vel ‘Ens’ diceris, qui omne ens prevenis 
et superexcedis?" As Lawell notes (“Affective Excess,’ Dionysius 26 (2008):139—174, at 140): 
"Gallus here is tentatively wondering about the validity of a name (the tetragammaton 
YHWH) used by God of himself in Exodus 324. This scriptural and theological authority 
was given its most well-known metaphysical foundation by Thomas Aquinas ..." 

97  SeeLawell's “Affective Access,” 139. 
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image, Gallus speaks of “a great, passionate boiling over of love (aestu dilectio- 
nis) into God and a strong reaching out ( forti extensione) of the soul” Godward. 
This affective act, accordingly, is literally “ec-static, an exceeding of the mind 
itself. Gallus reminds his readers that Dionysius characterizes “love” (dilectio) as 
“ecstasy-causing” and that “the great Paul” was so filled with its “ecstasy-causing 
power” that he exclaimed: I live, yet not I but Christ lives in me (Gal 2), while the 
Song of Songs says this ecstatic love is as strong as death (Ch. 8), “separating and 
alienating” the soul from its normal modes of knowing. The clear implication is 
that, not only does this ecstatic affectivity exceed the other inferior powers, but 
also requires the cessation of their proper activities: it “suspends the activity 
of the senses, of imagination, of reason, of intellect, both practical and theo- 
retical, and excludes every understanding (intellectum) and every intelligible 
(intelligibile), and transcends being and one (ens et unum)?” This is the elabo- 
rated basis for the medieval trajectory of affective Dionysian reception, noted 
above in relation to the author of the Cloud of Unknowing, where knowledge 
and love are pitted against one another: in its ascendancy, the activity of love 
appears not only to surpass, but also to suppress the activity of intellect.98 
Gallus celebrates this affective cognition as the “wisdom of Christians,” and 
he often styles it “the best portion of Mary” (Lk. 10), far excelling the intellectual 
wisdom of Martha?? (trading on a venerable typology that prefers the con- 
templative nature of Mary of Bethany over the active disposition of her sister, 
Martha). Affective wisdom, in contrast to the intellectual kind, “does not know 
[God] in a mirror or enigmatically (speculum et enigma)" (cf.1Cor. 13), through 
the veil of created things. Hence ‘it will not be taken away’ (Lk. 10). Rather, it 
brings about the direct, unmediated “union” (coniunctio) with God that is “often 
sighed for (suspirita) and sometimes obtained in the Song of Songs,’ which 
book is for Gallus principally concerned with the experience of this form of 


98  Gallus’ affective cognitio Dei may correspond in some way to a Dionysian distinction 
between "learning" (mathein) and *undergoing" or experiencing or suffering (pathein) 
something, found in Ep. 9, and also in Divine Names 2.9's depiction of Hierotheus "suf- 
fering/experiencing (pathon) divine things,’ which itself seems to go back to Plato and 
Aristotle: "It recalls even more vividly what Aristotle said about the Eleusinian mysteries, 
that there the initiates do not learn (mathein) anything, rather they experience (pathein, 
or suffer) something" (See Louth, Denys the Areopagite, 25). 

99 Expl. DN 1.54 lines 2-119: "[Adverting to 1Cor. 2:4, ‘not in the persuasive words of human 
wisdom, but in showing of the Spirit and power’ Gallus says] Celestial wisdom is called 
power which is obtained immutably in union with omnipotence. Hence it is immortal 
... For philosophical wisdom, which is cognition from pre-existing and sensible things, is 
fragile and tottering and the infinitely inferior portion of Martha." 
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wisdom. On Gallus’ reading, this is also the central teaching of The Mystical The- 
ology, wherein Dionysius offers a “super-intellectual theology,’ teaching that 
“God is not to be cognized (cogitare) as some speakable or thinkable being, 
such as life, power, either divinity or goodness, etc., but as inestimably sepa- 
rate and placed beyond comparison (supercollocatum) with everything existing 
and intelligible.” For God is “only cognized by the discernment of those who 
are spiritual (spirituali examinatione) (1Cor. 2:14); who, through their loving 
union with the Spirit of God, can “sense (sentit) those things which are of God; 
who because they are according to the Spirit, can sense (sentiunt) the things that 
are of the Spirit (Rom. 8:5); who have the mind of Christ (sensum Christi) (1Cor. 
2:16); who are taught by the Spirit (Jn 16); who have the Spirit of truth (Jn 14:17) 
dwelling within.”!0° 

At first blush, this would seem to be an adequate summary of Gallus' mys- 
tical theology.!?! As is already evident in the summary above, however, there 
are good reasons to argue that this straightforward account of the relationship 
between knowledge and love is not only over-simplified, but in fact risks grave 
distortion if not contextualized within the whole of his theological worldview, 
as it emerges from his entire corpus, including his commentaries on the Song 
of Songs. When interpreted thus, the following features come into view: 

First, Gallus' conception of affective cognition and its relation to its intellec- 
tual counterpart is enabled by a unique and creative anthropological appro- 
priation of the Dionysian notion of hierarchia, noted above, wherein the soul 
itself, its powers and their respective acts, is understood to be “hierarchized” 
and to operate hierarchically. The key to this claim is his unique theologi- 
cal anthropology, which involves a highly original appropriation of Dionysian 
thought. Essentially, a Dionysian hierarchy is a dynamic structure or order 
(taxis), involving both knowledge (gnosis) and activity (energia), which reflects 
and imitates God and also conducts and unites to God.!?? The purpose of any 


100 Expl. MT 1.5line 48-6, line 67. 

101 A similar distinction seems to be at work in Bonaventure's Commentary on the Sentences 
(In 3 Sent., 38.un.2 (3, 776).): "There is a science, which consists in a purely speculative 
understanding founded on the principles of human reason, acquired from a knowledge 
of creatures. But there is another, which consists in an understanding inclined by the 
affections ... notacquired in any way from creatures; this is the science of Sacred Scripture, 
which no one can have unless faith is infused within.” Cf. De donis, 4.213 (5, 474-476). 

102 Celestial Hierarchy 3.1; trans. Parker, 14: “Hierarchy is ... a sacred order and science and 
operation, assimilated, as far as attainable, to the likeness of God, and conducted to the 
illuminations granted to it from God, according to capacity, with a view to the Divine 
imitation." 
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hierarchy “is the assimilation and union, as far as attainable, with God.”108 More 
precisely, the dynamism of a Dionysian hierarchy is “animated” by the Neo- 
platonic metaphysics of procession (exitus/proodos), return (reditus/epistro- 
phe), and remaining (residuus/mane). Every hierarchy thus has an ascending, 
descending, and remaining “valence” or dimension, which simultaneously (not 
sequentially) constitutes it in a kind of dynamic equilibrium or stasis; or per- 
haps better: the dynamic simultaneity of procession and return establish the 
equipoise that is remaining. Two crucial features of the ascending and descend- 
ing valences are noteworthy here: 1) in the ascending valence, the lower is 
always subsumed by the higher according to the capacity or nature of the higher; 
2) in the descending valence, the higher communicates with the lower accord- 
ing to the capacity or nature of the lower. When Gallus, accordingly, hierarchizes 
the soul in a Dionysian fashion, the intellect-affect relationship is fundamen- 
tally governed by these hierarchic principles.104 

A crucial implication of this hierarchical anthropology is that, because a 
hierarchy both imitates the utter simplicity of God and conducts the soul to 
union with that Simplicity, the soul itself is increasingly “simplified” as it is 
united to God. This anthropological “simplification” (simplificatio)!©> entails 
the increasing integration, even synthesis, at a higher level, of what is differen- 
tiated and discrete at lower levels. More precisely, when Gallus posits a higher, 
affective cognitio above an intellective cognitio at the apex of the ascending 
valence, this affective form both builds upon and subsumes the intellective 
form. Increasingly, intellectus is “affectivized” as it approaches union, just as the 
affectus, though ultimately transcending the intellectus, subsumes and retains 
a form or mode of understanding. Conversely, as a function of the descend- 
ing valence, the experience of the higher, affective cognition redounds to, that 
is, “flows down" to and is participated by, the lower, intellective cognition in a 
manner consistent with its intellective modality. 

This affective cognition then is indeed a “mode of knowing,’ even as it differs 
from properly intellectual mode. This is already terminologically evident in the 
fact that he consistently styles both forms as “cognitions” of God (cognitiones 


103 Celestial Hierarchy 3.2; trans. Parker, 15. 

104 Despite the negative connotations typically associated with this term today, hierarchia 
provides Gallus with a surprisingly nimble, dynamic, and ultimately integrative anthro- 
pological framework for understanding the soul’s multi-modal relation to God. 

105 For a comprehensive analysis of the theme of "simplification" in Gallus’ theology, see 
James Arinello's dissertation, "Simplified by the Highest Simplicity: Mystical Account 
According to Thomas Gallus,’ (Boston College, 2012). 
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Dei).9$ Gallusian cognitio encompasses a wide range of apprehensional and 
experiential modes. 

Gallus will evoke this notion of “affective cognition” with the traditional 
notion of the “spiritual senses” of the soul.!® Intellectual cognition relates 
to its divine Object in the modality of spiritual hearing and seeing, while 
affective cognition operates in the modality of spiritual smell, taste, and touch, 
a distinction which trades on a precise account of how the physical senses 
are affected by their proper objects:!°8 “Seeing and hearing do not necessarily 
affect their subject, whereas it is impossible for the subject to apprehend with 
the other senses [taste, smell, touch] without being intimately affected.” “This 
analogy,” as Fr. James Walsh has noted, is “essential to all that [Gallus] has to say 
on the knowledge which is unitive contemplation.” Affectivity, in the end, is 
not for Gallus anti-intellectual at all. It is rather, the mode of cognition in and 
by which the soul is most affected by what it knows, the most intimate form of 
cognition. This may well account for the fact that Gallus reaches for the erotic, 
interpersonal intimacy of the Song of Songs in order to express this intuition. 

It is often assumed that in a straightforward manner this affective cognition 
above intellective knowledge is the stopping point of Gallus' mystical theology. 
In fact, however, it is not. In the Prologue to his Song commentary, after narrat- 
ing the soul's ascent to seraphic union, he observes: "It is from this order [the 
Seraphim] that the torrent of divine light pours down in stages to the lower 
orders."!!? This introduces a conspicuous feature of Gallus’ mystical theology, 
which is consistently present in his writings, namely, the theme of, descent. As 
part of its very nature as a Dionysian hierarchy, Gallus' anthropology entails 
a descending valence, a downward movement, in which what is received and 
experienced at the highest point of the soul, flows down into the lower orders 
and is received by them in the manner appropriate to the diverse ranks. This 


106 Gallus’ use of cognitio here may well run parallel to the cp’s use of gnosis. 

107 Cf. Coolman, “Thomas Gallus The Spiritual Senses: Perceiving God in Western Christianity, 
(eds.) Paul Gavrilyuk and Sarah Coakley (Cambridge, UK: 2011), 140-158. 

108 Inhis1957 dissertation at the Pontificia Universitas Gregoriana, Fr. James Walsh, s.J., noted 
that Gallus distinguishes these two cognitional modes with an analogous distinction 
drawn from physical sensation. 

109 James Walsh, Sapientia Christianorum: The Doctrine of Thomas Gallus Abbot of Vercelli 
on Contemplation (Rome: 1957) 93, n. 2. The analogy with physical sensation lends itself 
nicely to McGinn's notion of mystical consciousness: the different sense modalities can be 
seen as diverse forms of consciousness or awareness of the presence of God (cf. Bernard 
McGinn, Foundations of Mysticism, xvii). 

110 Comm. 2 Cant. Prol., 67. 
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has particular implications for intellectual cognition, and indeed for the very 
nature of the theological enterprise. 

Gallus explicitly affirms that, precisely in its proper intellectual modality and 
activity, the intellectus benefits intellectually from the grace of affective union: 
“the Groom commends this fountain from the principal inflowing, namely, the 
affectual inflowing (affectual influitio), which is like a fountain of intellectual 
things (intellectualium; emphasis added)" So the bride receives “the spe- 
cial, experienced in-flowings of the Groom,” “incorporating [them] intimately 
within herself as the in-flowings of understanding (intelligentie influitiones).”" 
For “enclosed (conclusi) in this [seraphic] darkness, our eyes, are said to be 
opened when the superior ray ... illumines our intelligences (intelligentias) for 
speculation, by rending the veil of that darkness (according to 2 Cor. 3:18: We all 
with unveiled faces etc., ...).!3 In his descriptions of this, Gallus makes striking 
use of sense language to narrate the descent from affective cognition (associ- 
ated with smell, touch, and especially taste) to intellectual cognition (associ- 
ated with hearing and especially sight). “After the long-lasting embrace of the 
bridegroom, the bride is illuminated by means of the aforementioned taste, 
with a special privilege of more ample knowledge (amplior cognitionis)."^ 
Commenting on the Dionysian phrase, AFTERWARDS, TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
TASTED, Gallus says “the taste of it is prior to intellectual cognition ... for our 
Seraph flows down into (influit) our Cherub, hence Ps. 33:9: O taste, and see 
etc., ..."5 Remarkably then, even paradoxically, from the darkness of affective 
union (where the Groom can only be tasted, smelled, and touched) comes a 
torrent of intellectual understandings, which Gallus consistently evokes in the 
language of illumination. He thus speaks of the “abundance of in-flowings of 
lights descending from the Father (ex abundantia influitionis luminis),!6 as 
"light emptied from a super-luminous heat (Mystical Theology 2), first poured 
(from) the Seraphim, one by one, into the inferior orders,"!? and as a “flood 
(inundatio) of the divine light flows into the lower orders one by one." 


111 Comm. 2 Cant. 4.F, 98 (emphasis added). 

112 Third Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles (= Comm. 3 Cant.) 7.F, 221. 

113 Expl. DN 4.203 line 571. 

114 Comm. 2 Cant. 28, 78. Comm. 3 Cant. 7.F, 221: “Your throat, the top of which, that is, the 
palate, tasting my sweetness, is like the best wine, it draws (haurit) the chief sweetness of 
contemplation, from the fullness of which the inferior orders are saturated.’ 

115 Expl. DN 4.203 line 588. 

116 Comm. 2 Cant. 1C.71. 

117 Comm. 3 Cant. 10.124. 

118 Comm. 3 Cant. Prol.N.109: "De isto in inferiores ordines seriatim fluit divini luminis inun- 
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On this score, Gallus holds up his own confrere, Richard of Saint Victor, as 
paradigmatic example.!? Commenting on the Seraphic thrice-holy exclama- 
tion from Is. 6:3, Gallus interprets this as an act of teaching. He then notes: 
‘In the Seraphim’s act of teaching understand the highest order; in the act 
of listening [understand] the next order after it [i.e. the Cherubim], in which 
the intellectus is mingled (immiscetur) with the affectus ... which [cherubic] 
order is rightly said to be taught (discere) [641] and not to discover (invenire) 
the mystery of the Trinity ...”!2° Here the cherubic order is taught intellectu- 
ally concerning the mystery of the Trinity from the affective encounter of the 
seraphic order, since “the philosophical intellect is not able to demonstrate or 
discover (demonstrare aut invenire) the Trinity of unity, as the church under- 
stands it; rather more does [the intellect] learn it [from the affectus].’ Gallus 
then adduces Richard as his prime witness: “But recently someone was found, 
namely, prior Richard, who in his book which is called ‘Justus meus" [i.e. On the 
Trinity], faithfully multiplying the talent of his intellectus, established a new 
art upon the experience of the affectus, and with sufficient necessary reasons 
cried, HOLY, HOLY, HOLY, through the seraph of his own mind.” Here, Gallus 
depicts Richard as arriving at profound intellectual insight into the mystery of 
the Trinity on the basis of his own affective, seraphic experience of Christ: 


Often by the experience of burning charity (experientia estuantis cari- 
tatis) the mind is illuminated and strengthened in no small way as to how 


datio.” See Comm. 2 Cant. 3E.90, where Gallus interprets the wood of Lebanon (Sg 3:9) as 
“brightness,” because “Libanus is a mountain, signifying the contemplative mind flooded 
copiously with the radiance of eternal light (Ws 7:26).” 

119 The impulse to valorize a moment of descent from contemplation of and union with the 
Trinity is deeply Victorine. Gallus may well have taken inspiration from Hugh of Saint 
Victor's De laude caritatis, 16.167: “Flow into us, therefore, O sweet and pleasant charity. 
Enlarge our heart, expand our desire, unfold the inmost part of our mind, amplify the 
dwelling place of our heart so that it can receive God as its guest and inhabitant.’ Or 
from Hugh's De tribus diebus: Having glimpsed God in that “interior, secret place of divine 
contemplation” in which we learned of Father, Son, and Love, we must ask: “what good is 
it to us if we know in God the height of his majesty, but glean from it nothing useful to 
us?” (3.26.1). Instead, as we descend from the heights of our personal encounter with the 
Trinity, “it is fitting and necessary that if we come from the region of light, we carry with 
us light to put to flight our darkness” (ibid.). Hugh details what we bring back from the 
Trinity, viewed as it were “in itself,” which is important for our salvation: “If we saw power 
there, let us bring back the light of the fear of God. If we saw wisdom there, let us bring 
back the light of truth. If we saw kindness there, let us bring the light of love.” 

120 Expl AH 10.640 lines 340-347. 
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the apprehended articles of the Trinity, already held by faith, are under- 
stood to be thus and ought not nor cannot be otherwise, though [it does 
not understand them] fully.21 


Thus, for Gallus, his Victorine predecessor is the paradigmatic practitioner of a 
new form of theological science, founded upon the intellectually fecund expe- 
rience of love. In Gallus’ mystical theology, therefore, there is an intimate rela- 
tionship between affective and intellective cognition, wherein the former not 
only transcends and exceeds the latter, but also redounds upon and fecundates 
it. For him, affective cognition fecundates the intellectual and theological life. 

The final implication of Gallus’ hierarchical anthropology for the relation 
between love and knowledge is that the soul always exists hierarchically or 
as a hierarchy. That is, hierarchy is not a ladder which one ascends to God 
and then leaves behind; rather, a hierarchy is simply what one is. Ascent and 
descent are not discrete processes, not sequential steps that cease to occur once 
completed. All dimensions of the hierarchized soul are always “in play,” always 
functioning in their proper modality; the soul is always executing its proper 
acts at each hierarchical “register.” Like the angels ascending and descending 
Jacob’s Ladder, the hierarchized soul is always exercising its ascending and 
descending valences. There is thus a dynamic, mutual and reciprocal, rela- 
tion between intellectual and affective cognition (between knowledge and 
love), which undermines the starkly binary, oppositional, and ultimately anti- 
intellectual account traditionally associated with Gallus. He does indeed dis- 
tinguish, but ultimately integrates (in a uniquely Dionysian way) these two 


121 Expl. AH 1.641lines 355-358: "Sed Trinitatem unitatis prout eam tenet ecclesia intellectus 
philosophicus demonstrare aut invenire non potuit, sed magis didicit. Tandem vero inven- 
tus est aliquis qui talentum intellectus fideliter multiplicans novam artem super experi- 
mentum affectus fundavit et necessariis satis rationibus, SANCTUS, SANCTUS, SANCTUS 
per Seraph suum clamavit, scilicet prior Richardus in libro suo qui dicitur Iustus meus. 
Quod atuem recte aliquis se secundo ordine, id est Cherubim, dici possit Seraphim, patet 
infra 12b, 13a ... Sepe experientia estuantis caritatis non mediocriter illuminatur et robo- 
ratur mens quatinus articuli Trinitatis prius tenui fide apprehensi intelligantur ita esse 
et aliter esse non debere vel posse, licet non plene" Gallus may be indicating some- 
thing similar here, Comm. 3. Cant. 34.167: "In the streets and the broad ways I will seek him 
whom my soul loves. By broad ways we understand all theoriae, whether the divine invis- 
ible things, which can be apprehended by anyone through the investigation of reason 
or through intellectual speculations, or the [divine] essentialia, personalia, or notionalia 
which Richard of St. Victor brought into consideration and common understanding. But 
the streets we call the super-intellectual unitive experiences, which no one knows except 
the one who has received it (Rv. 2:17)? 
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"intentional modalities" in human consciousness:!7 the intellective and the 
affective. His is a far more complex paradigm than either his later medieval 
readers or modern-day scholars have appreciated.!2? 


9 Conclusion 


Thomas Gallus’ reception of the cp might have died with him in his Vercel- 
lian obscurity (far from the intellectual centers of Europe) had he not enjoyed 
a close relationship with the nascent Franciscan order there. Around 1228, the 
Franciscans transferred a studium from Padua to Vercelli, and Gallus seems to 
have had personal acquaintance with St. Anthony of Padua, as well as with 
Robert Grosseteste, whom he may have met in 1238 when visiting England. 
Gallus and Grosseteste seem to have exchanged some writings through the 
agency of Grosseteste's associate, the Franciscan Adam Marsh."?5 Did the Fran- 
ciscans at their new Vercelli studium avail themselves of this local Parisian 
master in town? It seems likely, since some of Gallus’ most fundamental and 
distinctive ideas seem to have made their way into the intellectual bloodstream 
of the medieval Franciscans, especially, as noted below, in the thought of St. 
Bonaventure. 

Whatever the case, neither Thomas Gallus himself, nor his era has received 
sufficient attention. His career spans a period of remarkable intellectual inno- 


122 Temploy this rather vague, Longerganian terminology of intentionality, which Longeran 
used to avoid the reified conceptuality of faculty psychology (e.g. faculties of intellect and 
will), in order more accurately to capture the orientation of Gallus' thought in this regard. 

123 It should be noted that while Gallus is indeed deeply influenced by the Dionysian corpus, 
this should not occlude the fact that his thought is also still shaped by Augustinian 
principles as well. Arguably, his affective interpretation of the Dionysius emerges at the 
intersection of those two theological traditions flowing through the western Middle Ages: 
the (Augustinian) assumption that God is fully known and loved in a beatific visio Dei, 
which is the goal of human existence, and the (Dionysian) insistence that God is radically 
and transcendently unknowable. 

124 See Daniel Callus, "The Date of Grosseteste's Commentaries on the Pseudo-Dionysius and 
the Nichomachean Ethics,’ Recherches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 45 (1947): 194— 
195; Walsh, Sapientia Christianorum, 19-29. 

125 See Schilling, “Celebrating the Scholar and the Teacher,” 125. Here again, the funerary 
monument is intriguingly suggestive. Though not easily seen by the casual observer, close 
inspection of the image in which Gallus is seen teaching his Victorine students (dressed 
like him), reveals that on the side panels of the arched frame a figure appearing to bea 
Franciscan (another appears to be a Cistercian) is shown attending to Gallus' teaching. 
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vation, institutional consolidation, and spiritual ferment in medieval Europe, 
which set the stage for the better-known accomplishments of later genera- 
tions. Bound and punctuated by four crusades: the Fourth (1198), Fifth (1217), 
Sixth (1228) and Seventh (1248), this is the period of Innocent 111 and the pin- 
nacle of medieval papal power (plenitudo potestatis); of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (1215); of the emergence of St. Dominic de Guzman (d. 1221) and St. 
Francis of Assisi (d. 1226) and their mendicant orders; of the formal orga- 
nization of the universities, especially Paris and Oxford; of the installment 
of Peter Lombard’s Sentences as the cornerstone of university theology, with 
such university masters as William of Auxerre, William of Auvergne, Philip the 
Chancellor, Robert Grosseteste, Alexander of Hales, John of La Rochelle, Odo 
Rigaud, and Roger Bacon all active during this period. By the time of Gallus’ 
death, the young Bonaventure and Thomas had begun their studies at Paris. 
This era also witnessed the emergence of other intellectual currents destined 
to have a profound impact on the later Middle Ages, namely, the beginning 
of the encounter with and deeper assimilation of the full Aristotelian corpus. 
Not only Aristotle, but also his Arabic commentators like Avicenna and Aver- 
roes exercised the minds of university theologians during this time, as did new 
Greek patristic sources in Latin translation, such as John of Damascus and 
(as noted) pseudo-Dionysius, injecting a distinct form of Neoplatonic, mysti- 
cal consciousness into the intellectual milieu to form a complex “mélange” of 
Neoplatonic and Aristotelian thought forms. At the same time, new forms of 
piety spawned what Bernard McGinn has called “vernacular/mystical” forms 
of theology, championed in large part by women writers, such as Hadewijch of 
Brabant and Beatrice of Nazareth, ushering in the great age of “women’s theol- 
ogy.” 

Within this crucial, but neglected epoch, Thomas Gallus remains an elu- 
sive, shadowy figure, his corpus largely unstudied, 26 his theology essentially 
unknown. When referred to at all, he is typically noted as the last of the 


126 In addition to the critical editions already cited, Declan Lawell has also published edi- 
tions of other works by Gallus: “Qualiter vita prelatorum conformari debet vite angelice: A 
Sermon (1244-1246?) Attributed to Thomas Gallus," Recherches de théologie et philosophie 
médiévales 75.2 (2008), 303-336; and "Spectacula contemplationis. A Treatise (1244-1246) 
by Thomas Gallus,’ Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales, 76.2 (2009). 

127 On Gallus' theology, see Cappellino, Tommaso di San Vittore; Robert Javalet, "Thomas 
Gallus"; Ruh, Frauenmystik; Walsh, "Thomas Gallus et l'effort contemplatif" For recent 
English-language surveys of Gallus' theology, see McEvoy, Mystical Theology, 3-54; 
McGinn, “Thomas Gallus and Dionysian Mysticism,’ which is a slightly expanded version 
of his discussion of Gallus in The Flowering of Mysticism; and Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius, 
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great medieval Victorines, standing in the theological tradition of Hugh (d. 1141) 
and Richard (d. 1173) of Saint Victor. His role in the revival of interest in the 
Dionysian corpus among early 13th-century scholastics, mentioned above, is 
also noted. The preponderance of the limited Gallus scholarship has tended to 
stress this last point, depicting him as the primary architect of, and the funda- 
mental inspiration for the above-noted medieval trajectory of anti-intellectual- 
ist “affective Dionysianism.” Yet, his thought as a whole and in its own right has 
not been studied. He produced a substantial body of written work, which con- 
stitutes a highly original, comprehensive theological vision, which may perhaps 
be fruitfully pondered even today. 


218-219; Declan Lawell, “Ne De Ineffabili Penitus Taceamus: Aspects of the Specialized 
Vocabulary of the Writings of Thomas Gallus,’ Viator 40.1 (2009), 151-184. 


CHAPTER 17 
The Reception of the Victorines in Later Centuries* 


Torsten K. Edstam 


1 Introduction 


The influence of the Victorines extended well into the centuries beyond the 
deaths of Hugh of Saint Victor, Richard of Saint Victor, and Thomas Gallus. 
From the 13th century to the 15th century, the Victorines’ writings were read, 
copied, and cited by Benedictines, Cistercians, Franciscans, Dominicans, Car- 
thusians, the Modern Devout, and the members of other communities across 
Europe. Like earlier generations, the members of these communities regarded 
Hugh as the second Augustine and equally admired his successors Richard 
and Thomas as authorities in their own right. Consequently, the Victorines left 
an indelible mark on the intellectual culture of the later Middle Ages, which 
becomes evident in light of their reception.’ And yet, Victorine writings did 
not travel across multiple centuries unchanged. When later audiences took 
up these works, they adapted the Victorines’ ideas for new purposes. This 
practice led to innovative interpretations of these writings that were unique 
to late medieval audiences. Ultimately, the malleability of Victorine thought 
ensured that their works remained relevant. The reception of the Victorines is 
therefore an integral part of the history of the Abbey of Saint Victor because 


* The following article is an extension of my dissertation research on the reception of Hugh of 


Saint Victor among communities of Observant reformers during the 15th century. For a more 
focused discussion of Hugh, particularly how his writings were copied into new manuscripts 
that reflected the reformers’ ideas of religious renewal, see Torsten K. Edstam, “From Twelfth- 
Century Renaissance to Fifteenth-Century Reform: The Reception of Hugh of Saint-Victor in 
the Later Middle Ages” (PhD Diss., University of Chicago, 2014). 

1 The Victorines were not the only earlier thinkers whose works drew new attention from 
late medieval audiences. As Giles Constable has shown, readers in the later Middle Ages 
rediscovered many of the writers of the 12th century. See Giles Constable, “The Popularity of 
Twelfth-Century Spiritual Writers in the Late Middle Ages,’ in Renaissance Studies in Honor 
of Hans Baron, (eds.) Anthony Molho and John A. Tedeschi (Florence: 1971), 3-28; and Giles 
Constable, “Twelfth-Century Spirituality and the Late Middle Ages,” Middle and Renaissance 
Studies 5 (1971): 27-60. 
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it reveals how this community continued to influence the intellectual and 
religious culture of Europe long after the end of the 12th and 13th centuries. 

This article is not intended to be a comprehensive history of the Victorines' 
later reception. That subject is far too expansive to cover in such a limited space. 
Rather, it seeks to capture some of the most significant ways in which the writ- 
ings of Hugh, Richard, and Thomas continued to play a role in late medieval 
thought. To that end, this essay first will provide an overview of previous schol- 
arship on the later reception of Hugh, Richard, and Thomas to place this dis- 
cussion within the larger realm of Victorine studies. Following this review, it 
will explore how the writings of these Victorines influenced late medieval ideas 
about the religious life, prayer, and mystical theology. Although these topics 
appear only loosely related to one another, they all share a similar thematic 
thread. In each instance, later readers believed that the Victorines not only 
discussed the conceptual aspects of these subjects but also the more practical 
side. In order to explore these subjects, this article will introduce modern audi- 
ences to some lesser-known late medieval thinkers who were heavily indebted 
to the Victorines. While modern readers are undoubtedly familiar with the 
more famous members of the Victorines' later audience, such as Bonaventure 
or Denis the Carthusian, many will never have encountered the influential 
15th-century Dutch reformer Jean Mombaer (1460-1501) or the Benedictine 
reformer Bernard of Waging (ca. 14001472).? And yet, both Mombaer and 
Bernard seamlessly integrated the Victorines' ideas into their own writings. In 
many ways, later medieval writers like Mombaer and Bernard were indebted to 
the community that originated at the Abbey of Saint Victor, despite being far 
removed temporally and geographically. 


2 Past and Recent Scholarship on the Later Reception of the 
Victorines 


The later reception of Hugh, Richard, and Thomas has recently become an 
increasingly important topic in Victorine studies. However, scholars have actu- 
ally been examining this aspect of their history for decades. Sixty years ago, 


2 For Mombaer’s biography and an overview of his writings, see Pierre Debongnie, Jean Mom- 
baer de Bruxelles, abbé de Livry: Ses écrits et ses réformes (Louvain: 1928). On Bernard of 
Waging, see Ulrike Treusch, Bernhard von Waging (T1472), ein Theologe der Melker Reform- 
bewegung: Monastische Theologie im 15. Jahrhundert? (Beitráge zur historischen Theologie) 
158 (Tübingen: 2011). 
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Roger Baron first raised questions about the Victorines’ later readership in his 
short essay “L'influence de Hugues de Saint-Victor,’ which drew attention to 
the continuing popularity of Hugh’s writings as late as the 16th century. Accord- 
ing to Baron, traces of Victorine thought, particularly Hugh’s, appeared in the 
works of Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinas, Bonaventure, 
Thomas of Kempen, Denis the Carthusian, and even Ignatius of Loyola.’ Point- 
ing to the continued popularity of Victorine exegesis, Baron noted that Hugh's 
Didascalicon in particular found a wider audience beyond the boundaries of 
its original community.* Although Baron brought the later history of Hugh’s 
writings to the attention of modern readers, his study had certain limitations. 
Baron’s article did not explore in any significant detail how later audiences 
used these texts, nor did it examine the manuscript tradition of these works. 
Rather, Baron merely pointed to Hugh’s influence and listed the later writers 
who engaged his work. Moreover, Baron did not look at the reception of Richard 
or Thomas to any great extent. Fortunately, more recent scholars have built 
upon Baron’s initial observations and explored some of these topics. 

Two decades after Baron wrote his article, Grover Zinn and Rudolf Goy 
approached the subject of the Victorines' reception in greater depth. Rather 
than broadly surveying Hugh's later readers as Baron had done, Zinn focused 
his attention specifically on the Victorine ideas underlying Bonaventure's 
thought. In an article published in 1973, Zinn examined the close similarities 
between Hugh and Bonaventure in their shared use of Book and Word as sym- 
bols, thus introducing new ways to think about not only the Franciscan's writ- 
ings but also the Victorine's.? In contrast to both Baron and Zinn, Goy directed 
his attention toward the manuscript tradition of Victorine works to explore 
how their readership changed from the 12th century onward. In 1976 Goy pub- 
lished a catalog in which he identified over a thousand extant manuscripts 
containing Hugh's writings.9 In his catalog, Goy analyzed these manuscripts 
based on their chronological, geographical, and institutional origins.’ He deter- 


3 Roger Baron, "l'influence de Hugues de Saint-Victor, Recherches de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 22 (1955): 56-71. 

Baron, “L'influence,” 61. 

5 Grover A. Zinn, “Book and Word: The Victorine Background of Bonaventure’s Use of Symbols,” 
in S. Bonaventura 1274-1974, (ed.) Jacques Guy Bougerol, Studia de vita, mente, fortibus et 
operibus Sancti Bonaventurae vol. 2 (Rome: 1973), 143-169. 

6 Rudolf Goy, Die Überlieferung der Werke Hugos von St. Viktor: Ein Beitrag zur Kommunika- 
tionsgeschichte des Mittelalters (Monographien zur Geschichte des Mittelalters) 14 (Stuttgart: 
1976). 

7 Foranoverview of Goy's work, seeJean Chátillon, "La transmission de l'oeuvre de Hugues de 
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mined that the production of these manuscripts reached its highest point at 
the end of the 12th century, decreased through the 13th and 14th centuries, and 
then recovered again in the 15th century as Hugh’s writings became popular 
once again.® Simultaneously, their geographical distribution gradually shifted 
from France to northern and central Europe.? According to Goy, these distri- 
bution patterns reflect many of the changes in readership that Hugh's writings 
underwent in the centuries after his death. Although Goy initially focused his 
attention on the manuscript tradition of Hugh's writings, he later prepared a 
similar volume to catalog the manuscripts that contained Richard's works. 
Since Goy published his catalogs, his research on these manuscript traditions 
has been continuously updated, corrected, and supplemented by many schol- 
ars. In 2015 Patrice Sicard published the newest survey of the manuscripts of 
Hugh and Richard's writings. Based on library catalogs, inventories, databases, 
critical editions, and other sources, Sicard's work consolidated the numerous 
studies that have corrected or expanded on Goy's work.!! Sicard's contribution 
to the field not only increased the number of manuscripts identified as con- 
taining genuine works by Hugh and Richard, but it also provided new lists of 
miscellanies, pseudepigrapha, and inauthentic writings that had been wrong- 
fully attributed to them. Unfortunately, such a volume does not exist for the 
manuscripts of Thomas's writings.!? 


Saint-Victor: À propos d'un livre recent de Rudolf Goy” Mittellateinisches Jahrbuch 15 
(1980): 57-62. 

Goy, Überlieferung, 509. 

Goy, Überlieferung, 520. 

io Rudolf Goy, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung der Werke Richards von St. Viktor im Mitte- 
lalter, BV 18 (Turnhout: 2005). 

11 Patrice Sicard, Iter victorinum: La tradition manuscrite des oeuvres de Hugues et de Richard 
de Saint-Victor, BV 24 (Turnhout: 2015). 

12 Although Goy did not catalog the manuscripts of Thomas’ writings, the editions by 
Jeanne Barbet, James McEvoy, and Declan Lawell give insight into the nature of the 
manuscript tradition of some of his works. See Thomas Gallus, Commentaires du Can- 
tiques des Cantiques: Texte critique avec introduction, notes et tables, (ed.) Jeanne Barbet 
(Textes Philosophiques du Moyen Âge) 14 (Paris: 1967), 18-27; James McEvoy, (ed.) and 
trans., Mystical Theology: The Glosses by Thomas Gallus and the Commentary of Robert 
Grosseteste on De Mystica Theologia (Dallas Medieval Texts and Translations) 3 (Louvain: 
2003), 9-10; Declan Lawell, (ed.), “Qualiter vita prelatorum conformari debetvite angelice: A 
Sermon (1244-1246?) Attributed to Thomas Gallus," Recherches de théologie et philosophie 
médiévales 75.2 (2008): 303-336; Declan Lawell, (ed.), “Spectacula contemplationis (1244— 
1246): A Treatise by Thomas Gallus,” Recherches de théologie et philosophie médiévales 
76.2 (2009): 249-285; Thomas Gallus, Explanatio in libros Dionysii, (ed.) Declan Anthony 
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While Hugh’s writings initially received a great deal of attention and have 
continued to appear in discussions of the Victorines’ later history, other schol- 
ars soon began to examine the reception of Richard’s works as well. Since 
the 1970s, many of these studies have focused on the strong influence that 
Richard’s writings had on the thought of Bonaventure, especially the Fran- 
ciscan’s ideas about contemplation and the Trinity. Bernard McGinn began 
to explore the connections between Richard’s thought and Bonaventure's at 
the same time that Zinn was developing the connection between Hugh and 
the Franciscan. Examining the upward and inward journey toward God in 
Bonaventure's Itinerarium mentis in Deum, McGinn identified distinct com- 
monalities between the Victorine's stages of contemplation in the De contem- 
platione (Benjamin Major) and the Franciscan's levels of ascent.? A decade later 
Jacques Guy Bougerol documented a similar relationship between Bonaven- 
ture and Richard, as well as Hugh, when he noted the Franciscan's frequent 
citations of Victorine writings. As Bougerol observed, Bonaventure referenced 
several Victorine works in his own writings, ranging from Hugh’s Didascali- 
con and De sacramentis Christianae fidei to Richard's Liber exceptionum." Most 
significantly, however, Bougerol observed that Bonaventure used Richard's De 
Trinitate in order to develop his own Trinitarian theology. Appropriately, the 
same year that Bougerol wrote about the Victorines and Bonaventure, Robert 
Javelet contributed his own observations about the Franciscan's use of Richard 
in a festschrift for Bougerol.!6 

The influence of Richard's writings on Bonaventure has continued to draw 
the attention of scholars even more recently. In 1998 McGinn returned to this 
topic briefly in his Presence of God series. Adding to his observations from over 
two decades earlier, McGinn turned his attention toward the ways in which 
the Victorine's ideas about contemplation in the De contemplatione came to 
play a role in early Franciscan mysticism.!” Other scholars have delved further 


Lawell, CCCM 223 (Turnhout: 2011), xxv-xxix; and Thomas Gallus, Glose svper angelica ier- 
archia, (ed.) Declan Anthony Lawell, CCCM 2234 (Turnhout: 2011), vi-vii. 

13 Bernard McGinn, "Ascension and Introversion in the Itinerarium mentis in Deum,” in 
S. Bonaventura 1274-1974, (ed.) Jacques Guy Bougerol (Philosophica) 3 (Rome: 1973), 535- 
553. 

14 Jacques Guy Bougerol, Introduction à Saint Bonaventure (Paris: 1988), 95-96. 

15 Bougerol, Introduction, 106—110. 

16 Robert Javelet, "Saint Bonaventure et Richard de Saint Victor," in Bonaventuriana: Miscel- 
lanea in onore di Jacques Guy Bougerol OFM, (ed.) Francisco Chavero Blanco, vol. 1, (Biblio- 
theca Pontificii Athenaei Antoniani) 27 (Rome: 1988), 63-96. 

17 Bernard McGinn, The Flowering of Mysticism: Men and Women in the New Mysticism, 1200— 
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into the Victorine elements of Bonaventure’s conception of the Trinity. For 
example, Declan Marmion and Rik van Nieuwenhove observed in their 201 
survey on Trinitarian theology that Bonaventure's sapiential understanding of 
the Trinity actually represented a synthesis of ideas from Augustine, Dionysius, 
and Richard, in particular the Victorine’s concept of the loving encounter 
between the three Persons.!? Like the earlier research on Hugh, these studies 
have shown that Richard's ideas continued to be of great interest to readers 
long after his death. 

In contrast to the reception of Hugh and Richard, the later history of 
Thomas's writings has only begun to receive attention from scholars quite 
recently. For the most part, the research on Thomas's reception has focused 
on the lasting influence of his innovative understanding of mystical theology, 
which brought the apophatic mysticism of Dionysius together with an affective 
reading of the Song of Songs. For example, McGinn has shown that Thomas's 
affective Dionysianism played an essential role in the development of early 
Franciscan mysticism.? According to McGinn, Thomas's writings were cru- 
cial for bridging the divide between the contemplative tradition of the 12th 
century and the new mystical traditions that began to flourish in the 13th cen- 
tury.2° Not surprisingly, McGinn noted that Thomas's influence also extended 
to Bonaventure, much like in the case of his predecessor Richard. Moreover, 
McGinn has shown that Thomas did not influence only the Franciscans. Rather, 
his affective Dionysianism continued to play an important role in the thought 
of late medieval German mystics as well.?! Like McGinn, Boyd Coolman has 
also argued that Thomas's writings were central to the long-term development 
of medieval affective mysticism, as illustrated most clearly in the 14th-century, 
Middle English Cloud of Unknowing.?? However, Coolman contends that many 
crucial aspects of Thomas's Dionysianism were actually lost on his successors 


1350 (The Presence of God: A History of Western Christian Mysticism) 3 (New York: 1998), 
70-12 passim. 

18 Declan Marmion and Rik Van Nieuwenhove, An Introduction to the Trinity (Introduction 
to Religion) (Cambridge, Eng.: 2011), 105-114. Notably, Rik van Nieuwenhove has simi- 
larly found that Richard's conception of the Trinity as interpersonal love influenced the 
thought of the 14th-century Flemish mystic Jan van Ruusbroec. See Rik van Nieuwenhove, 
Jan van Ruusbroec: Mystical Theologian of the Trinity (Studies in Spirituality and Theology) 
(South Bend, Ind.: 2003). 

19 McGinn, Flowering, 70-12 passim. 

20 McGinn, Flowering, 78. 

21 Bernard McGinn, The Harvest of Mysticism in Medieval Germany (The Presence of God: A 
History of Western Christian Mysticism) 4 (New York: 2005). 

22 Boyd Taylor Coolman, "The Medieval Affective Dionysian Tradition,” in Re-thinking Diony- 
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who only focused on his explanations of the Dionysian corpus rather than 
his commentaries on the Song of Songs.?? Other scholars have similarly noted 
the lasting importance of Thomas’s ideas about mystical theology, particu- 
larly among the Carthusians, as we will see shortly. Although the research on 
Thomas's reception has been more limited in its scope, scholars now agree that 
he was one of the most important figures in the development of late medieval 
mysticism. 

With only a few exceptions, many of the studies on the reception of Hugh, 
Richard, and Thomas that have been surveyed thus far, have actually focused on 
other thinkers or topics rather than the Victorines themselves. The most thor- 
ough exploration of the Victorines’ reception, which is also one of the most 
recent, examines their later history exclusively. This study is comprised of arti- 
cles that resulted from a colloquium organized in 2008 by Dominique Poirel, 
Patrick Gautier Dalché, Luc Jocqué, Patrice Sicard, and Cédric Giraud to mark 
the nine hundredth anniversary since the founding of the Abbey of Saint Vic- 
tor.24 Several of these articles examine the reception of the Victorines from the 
13th century through the 15th century among readers who were members of 
various religious orders or communities, thus expanding on previous lines of 
inquiry. For example, Eduard Frunzeanu and Monique Paulmier-Foucart stud- 
ied the influences of Richard and Hugh's writings on early Dominican texts, 
including Vincent of Beauvais's Speculum maius as well as the works of Albertus 
Magnus, Aquinas, and Robert Kilwardby.”° Sylvain Piron wrote about the recep- 
tion of Hugh and Richard among the Franciscans, especially during the 13th 
century. Piron's article notably points to the many Franciscan readers beyond 
Bonaventure who adapted the Victorines' ideas for their own uses, including 
Alexander of Hales, William de la Mare, John Peckham, and Peter Olivi.26 Chris- 
tian Trottmann and Nikolaus Staubach provided studies on the ways in which 


sius the Areopagite, (eds.) Sarah Coakley and Charles M. Stan (Directions in Modern The- 
ology) (Chichester, Eng.: 2009), 84-102. 

23 Coolman, “Medieval Affective Dionysian Tradition,” 98-99. 

24 Dominique Poirel, “Aux sources d'une influence: Les raisons du rayonnement victorin,” in 
L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et rayonnement du moyen âge à l'époque moderne, 
(ed.) Dominique Poirel, Bv 22 (Turnhout: 2010), 6. 

25 Eduard Frunzeanu and Monique Paulmier-Foucart, “Saint-Victor et les premiers domini- 
cains, in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et rayonnement du moyen âge à l'époque 
moderne, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, Bv 22 (Turnhout: 2010), 493-519. 

26 Sylvain Piron, “Franciscans et victorins: Tableau d’une reception,’ in L'école de Saint-Victor 
de Paris: Influence et rayonnement du moyen âge à l'époque moderne, (ed.) Dominique 
Poirel, Bv 22 (Turnhout: 2010), 521-545. 
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the Victorines influenced Carthusian and Modern Devout thought, respec- 
tively.?? Beyond the articles on specific religious communities, other contribu- 
tions examined subjects ranging from the liturgical and architectural innova- 
tions that developed at the Abbey of Saint Victor to the manuscript and early 
print reception of Victorine writings. The articles that resulted from the collo- 
quium represent one of the most thorough treatments of the Victorines’ recep- 
tion in later centuries to date, particularly the later history of Hugh, Richard, 
and Thomas's writings. 

Despite the significant amount of research that has been carried out on the 
later reception of the Victorines, there still remain several lines of inquiry that 
are likely to yield important findings. Scholars have only recently begun exam- 
ining the extensive influence that Victorine writings exercised on late medieval 
ideas of discipline and the religious life. Although there is growing recognition 
that Hugh’s De institutione novitiorum and De virtute orandi firmly established 
the Victorines as masters of the religious life and prayer, more consideration 
should be given to the specific ways in which later readers understood these 
particular texts and adapted their teachings. Further inquiry is also necessary in 
order to understand how later audiences used not only the writings of Thomas 
in discussions of mystical theology but also the works of Hugh and Richard. 
Indeed, all three Victorines played a central role in late medieval debates about 
the intellectual and affective approaches to God. Fortunately, we can begin to 
examine these particular aspects of the Victorines’ reception by turning to the 
writings of some of their less widely known later readers. 


3 Victorine Discipline and the Religious Life at the End of the Middle 
Ages 


Though the De institutione novitiorum has long been regarded as a work of sec- 
ondary importance in Hugh's extensive corpus, the text has recently been the 
subject of several studies because of its significant contributions to the for- 
mation of Victorine educational and intellectual traditions.?? Hugh’s work on 


27 Christian Trottmann, “Lectures chartreuses des victorins,” in L’école de Saint-Victor de 
Paris: Influence et rayonnement du moyen âge à l'époque moderne, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, 
BV 22 (Turnhout: 2010), 547-582; and Nikolaus Staubach, “L'influence victorine sur la 
dévotion moderne,’ in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et rayonnement du moyen 
âge à l'époque moderne, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, Bv 22 (Turnhout: 2010), 583-599. 

28 See Caroline Walker Bynum, "The Spirituality of Regular Canons in the Twelfth Century," 
in Jesus as Mother: Studies in the Spirituality of the High Middle Ages (Berkeley, CA: 1982), 
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discipline was extremely popular among later readers. As Poirel has noted in 
his brief observations about the later history of the text, the De institutione 
novitiorum was referenced by the Dominicans Vincent of Beauvais, William 
of Tournai, and Humbert of Romans as well as the Franciscans Bernard of 
Besse, Gilbert of Tournai, and Vital du Four.?9 Bert Roest has similarly observed 
that the De institutione novitiorum heavily influenced late medieval Franciscan 
thought about religious education.?? Taking a different approach to studying 
the text’s reception, Zinn has examined the manuscript tradition of the work 
through the 14th-century Registrum Angliae de libris doctorum et auctorum 
veterum, which systematically lists the contents of several library collections 
in England, Scotland, and Wales.?! Based on his study of the Registrum, Zinn 
found that the De institutione novitiorum was quite popular among the Bene- 
dictines, Cistercians, Carthusians, Augustinians, and other religious orders in 
the region.?? As Zinn himself acknowledges, however, the Registrum has cer- 
tain limitations as a source. Beyond simply possessing the De institutione novi- 
tiorum, how exactly did late medieval audiences integrate Hugh's ideas about 
discipline and his rules for good behavior into their own understanding of the 
religious life? 

To answer this question, we can turn to the writings of that audience, specif- 
ically the work of Mombaer who was concerned with establishing Victorine 
discipline in his own community. Although Mombaer is more often associated 
with the Modern Devout of Windesheim than the Victorines, he had a par- 
ticularly close connection to the Abbey of Saint Victor?? On 30 October 1497, 
Mombaer and several of his brothers from Windesheim arrived at the commu- 
nity in Paris and initiated what they hoped would be the beginning of a larger 


22-58; Patrice Sicard, Hugues de Saint-Victor et son école (Témoins de notre histoire) (Turn- 
hout: 1991); and Ralf M.W. Stammberger, "Via ad ipsum sunt scientia, disciplina, bonitas: 
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entia" und “Disciplina”: Wissenstheorie und Wissenschaftspraxis im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert, 
(eds.) Rainer Berndt et al. (Erudiri Sapientia) 3 (Berlin: 2002), 91-126. 

29 Oeuvre 130. 

30 Bert Roest, Franciscan Literature of Religious Instruction before the Council of Trent (Studies 
in the History of Christian Traditions) 117 (Leiden: 2004), 244-249. 

31 Grover Zinn, "Vestigia victorina: Victorine Influence on Spiritual Life in the Middle Ages 
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reform of cloistered living.?* Despite the ultimate failure of Mombaer's efforts, 
his understanding of the religious life was heavily shaped by Victorine thought. 
Even before his arrival at Saint Victor, Mombaer had developed certain ideas 
about religious discipline based on the De institutione novitiorum. Mombaer’s 
indebtedness to Hugh is most apparent in his Rosetum exercitatorium spiritu- 
alium et sacrarum meditationum (1494), which was a catechetical handbook 
containing a variety of spiritual exercises for the devout. Mombaer integrated 
Hugh’s work on discipline into the Rosetum in several ways. First, Hugh's work 
played an integral role in the structure of the pedagogical program that Mom- 
baer developed for the devout. Furthermore, Mombaer referred to sections of 
the De institutione novitiorum when he discussed the relationship between the 
discipline of the cloister and inner restoration. Finally, he relied on the text 
to describe the specific behavior that the members of religious communities 
had to maintain, especially during meals. Mombaer's Rosetum thus provides 
a prime example of how later readers used Victorine writings on the religious 
life. 

Following the precedent set by Geert Grote and Florens Radewijns, Mom- 
baer believed that reading was key to the religious life. Accordingly, in the Rose- 
tum he assembled a list of edifying texts, which he recommended to his read- 
ers.?5 Dividing these texts into the categories of morale studium, devotionale 
studium, and intellectuale studium, Mombaer's Tabula librorum represented a 
systematic reading program that promoted the type of spiritual progression 
described in Psalm 18:66, Teach me goodness and discipline and knowledge.936 
Heavily influenced by Victorine thought, Mombaer's pedagogical program res- 
onated with the organizing principle that Hugh had laid out at the beginning 
of the De institutione novitiorum?" Much like the Victorine, Mombaer argued 
that discipline was necessary for engaging in devotional, exegetical, and the- 
ological pursuits. He even cited the Victorine in order to defend the primacy 
of morale studium, which comprised the first set of readings recommended 
in the Tabula librorum. As Mombaer remarked, "Therefore, brothers, (Hugh 
warns) that those of you who enter the school of discipline ought to seek first in 


34 Staubach, “L'influence” 596. 

35 Ioannis Mauburnus, Rosetum exercitatorium spiritualium et sacrarum meditationum 
(Milan: 1603), 106-107. 

36  Mauburnus, “Rosetum,” 108. See also Thomas Kock, Die Buchkultur der Devotio mod- 
erna: Handschriftenproduktion, Literaturversorgung und Bibliotheksaufbau im Zeitalter des 
Medienwechsels (Tradition—Reform—Innovation) 2 (Frankfurt am Main: 2002), 134. 

37 Inst. nov.138. 
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your reading that which directs your behavior toward virtue."?? Since Mombaer 
believed that discipline was essential for spiritual advancement, his sugges- 
tions for morale studium consisted primarily of writings on conduct within the 
religious life. Among these suggestions, he included a work by Hugh entitled 
De disciplina claustralium, which was a common alternate title for the De insti- 
tutione novitiorum.?? The appearance of the De institutione novitiorum in the 
Tabula librorum indicates that Mombaer believed the work to be an important 
guide for those pursuing a disciplined religious life. 

In much the same way as the Registrum, the Tabula librorum provides only 
limited insight into how later audiences used the De institutione novitiorum. 
Fortunately, other sections of the Rosetum— specifically, the Eruditorium exer- 
citiorum and the Phagilexis—reveal exactly how Mombaer understood Hugh's 
work on discipline. The Eruditorium comprises the first major titulus of the 
Rosetum. At the heart of this work, Mombaer asked the question of how the 
contemplative life is related to the active life of spiritual exercises. In answer 
to this question, Mombaer argued that the spiritual exercises described in the 
Rosetum enabled the devout to engage in contemplation. In turn, this contem- 
plation renewed the interior man in the likeness of God.^? According to Mom- 
baer, these spiritual exercises focused on disciplining behavior (disciplinatio 
morum), which was essential for cultivating the virtue necessary for contempla- 
tion. Consequently, discipline was one of Mombaer's primary concerns in the 
Eruditorium. Hugh had described that discipline in the De institutione novitio- 
rum. Directing his audience's attention toward the Victorine's work, Mombaer 
remarked on *how necessary, appropriate, and useful [this discipline] is for the 
religious" and that "this is fully deduced by the venerable Master Hugh in his 
little book the De disciplina claustralium."#? 

Mombaer placed Hugh alongside other authorities from the Tabula libro- 
rum in an effort to define the discipline that was essential for spiritual exer- 
cises. He referred to both of Hugh's definitions from the tenth chapter of the 


38  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 110: "Vos igitur fratres (monet Hugo), qui scolam disciplinae intras- 
tis, in lectione vestra prius debetis quaerere, quod mores vestros ad virtutem instruat ..." 

39  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 109. In his catalog of Hugh's writings, Goy noted that the De institu- 
tione novitiorum frequently circulated under a wide variety of titles. Many of these titles 
strongly emphasized discipline and closely resembled the name that Mombaer used for 
the work in the Tabula librorum. See Goy, Überlieferung, 340-341. 

40 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 28. 

41 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 60. 

42  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 60: "Quae quam necessaria, decens, et vtilis sit religioso; ad plenum 
a venerando magistro Hugone, in tractatulo de disciplina claustralium, est deductum." 
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De institutione novitiorum. Quoting Hugh’s text verbatim, Mombaer wrote, “As 
the venerable Master Hugh says, ‘Discipline is a good and honest way of life; 
for it, one must not only avoid evil, but also strive to appear irreprehensible in 
every way in the things that one does well’ ”43 He immediately followed this 
first quotation of Hugh's work by reproducing the Victorine's second definition 
of discipline from the same chapter. As Mombaer wrote, "Whence, again, the 
same Hugh thus describes [discipline]: Discipline is the ordered movement 
of all members and a proper disposition in every habit and action. "^^ For 
Mombaer the discipline described in the De institutione novitiorum was of the 
utmost importance for promoting the virtue that allowed man to engage in 
contemplation and restore himself to the image of God. Mombaer even went 
so far as to claim that only this discipline could create that essential virtue. 
Once again, he turned to Hugh's De institutione novitiorum to make this point. 
Quoting the opening lines of the work, Mombaer added: 


It is clear from the earlier mentioned authors, who all reach the same 
conclusion, that discipline is the sole path of beatitude and virtue: for 
no one can arrive at beatitude except through virtue. And virtue can 
truly be embraced in no other way, unless the discipline of virtue is 
guarded diligently. Indeed, the use of discipline directs the soul to virtue; 
moreover, virtue leads toward beatitude.*® 


Mombaer did not limit his usage of Hugh's De institutione novitiorum to a 
theoretical conversation about contemplation, action, and discipline. He also 
cited the Victorine's work in the section of the Rosetum known as the Phag- 
ilexis in order to discuss certain spiritual exercises. Echoing Grote's assertion 
that circumspection in eating was essential for a life of religious virtue, Mom- 
baer argued in the Phagilexis that restrained conduct at the table and dietary 


43 X Maubumus, Rosetum, 60: “Aut, vt venerandus magister Hugo ait. Disciplina est conuersa- 
tio bona, et honesta; cui parum est non mala facere, sed studet etiam, in his quae bene 
agit, per cuncta irreprehensibilis apparere." Cf. Inst. nov. 1:48. 

44 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 60: "Vnde iterum idem hugo, sic eam describit. Disciplina est mem- 
brorum omnium motus ordinatus, et dispositio decens in omni habitu, et actione." Cf. Inst. 
nov. 1:48. 

45 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 62: “... vt patet ex Authoribus prememoratis, qui pariliter con- 
cludunt, quod vnica beatitudinis, et virtutis via, sit disciplina: Ad beatitudinem enim 
nemo nisi per virtutem, peruenire potest. Et virtus, non alio modo veraciter apprehen- 
ditur, nisi disciplina virtutis, non negligenter custodiatur: Vsus siquidem disciplinae ad 
virtutem animum dirigit virtus autem ad beatitudinem perducit." Cf. Inst. nov. 118. 
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asceticism were of the utmost importance for the religious life.^9 In order to 
support this assertion, Mombaer borrowed liberally from the final two chapters 
of the De institutione novitiorum. Reproducing the Victorine’s ideas exactly, 
Mombaer made no significant alterations to Hugh’s text when he copied the 
following excerpt about conduct at the table into the Phagilexis: 


Here, the venerable Hugh says in his De disciplina, by these three things 
everyone ought to keep discipline for himself during meals: that he holds 
back his tongue from talkativeness, that he restrains his eyes from look- 
ing around, and that he keeps his other members under modesty and rest 
... Cleanliness must be observed, for it is especially sought at the table 
where excessive filth is unbecoming, as the venerable, well-remembered 
Master Hugh abundantly teaches in his famous tractate, describing the 
many types of uncleanliness, which it would be very long and embarrass- 
ing to remember and which must be guarded against especially by the 
religious.*? 


Mombaer thus derived his rules for the table directly from the Victorine's 
discussion of discipline. 

Along similar lines, Mombaer also copied sections from chapter nineteen 
of the Victorine's work into the Phagilexis in order to condemn certain dietary 
practices. In this latter reference to Hugh, Mombaer cited two excerpts from the 
De institutione novitiorum that discouraged the members of religious commu- 
nities from overindulging in meals. He first repeated the Victorine's criticism 
against anyone who sent servants running about looking for novel things to 
eat. Mombaer believed that this activity was a cause for scandal. Quoting Hugh, 
Mombaer remarked, “Whence in the De disciplina claustralium, Master Hugh: 
‘Others seek out certain new and unaccustomed types of food, so that often 
because of the stomach of one man a crowd of servants runs about through all 


46 Geert Grote, "Resolutions and Intentions, But Not Vows,” in Devotio Moderna: Basic Writ- 
ings, trans. John van Engen (Classics of Western Spirituality) (New York: 1988), 73-75. 

47 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 325: "Hinc venerabilis Hugo in suo de Disciplina dicit, his tribus 
debet vnusquisque inter epulas conseruare disciplinam; in semetipso videlicet: vt lin- 
guam suam a loquacitate restringat, et oculos a circumspectione cohibeat caeteraque 
membra, sub modestia, et quiete conseruet ... munditia obseruanda maxime enim requir- 
itur in mensa, qua sordes summopere dedecent: vti venerabilis praememoratus magister 
Hugo, insigni suo Tractatu plenissime, docet immunditiae species multas describens, quas 
longum esset, et erubescibile commemoratu, quae valde praecauendae a Religiosis." Cf. 
Inst. nov. 1:92, 98. 
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the countryside. "^8 In addition to chastising people for seeking out new foods, 
the Phagilexis also contained Hugh's condemnation of anyone who enjoyed 
eating extravagant meals: 


Elegance in meals must be greatly avoided, which nevertheless grows 
excessively among many men by its fruits. Whence, Hugh and Bernard 
lament, the first of whom says: “Other superstitious men employ an exces- 
sive zeal in preparing foods, thinking about infinite kinds of mixtures and 
pans and condiments, desiring in one manner made soft, in one manner 
hard, in one manner cold, in one manner hot, in one manner boiled, in 
one manner baked, in one manner with pepper, in one manner with gar- 
lic, in one manner with cumin, in one manner with salt according to the 
custom of pregnant women.”49 


Based on Mombaer's liberal use of the De institutione novitiorum, itis easy to see 
that the Victorine's work provided later readers with regulations about eating 
and conductatthe table. Consequently, for Mombaer Hugh's work not only tied 
discipline to restoration but also gave detailed instructions for conduct within 
the cloister. 

Mombaer's interests in Victorine ideas about discipline were not unique 
among later readers. They reflected larger trends of reading the work that 
actually dated back to the 13th century and had continued into the 15th cen- 
tury. Earlier authors as well as some of Mombaer's contemporaries recom- 
mended Hugh's work on discipline in lists that resembled the Tabula librorum. 
As Zinn has observed, Humbert of Romans recommended Hugh's De insti- 
tutione novitiorum—under the title De disciplina—among a list of readings 
in his Instructiones de officiis ordinis that he deemed essential for Dominican 
novices.°° Similarly, around the time that Mombaer composed his Tabula libro- 


48  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 328: "Vnde in de Disciplina Claustralium Magister hugo, alij quae- 
dam noua, et insolita ciborum genera exquirunt; ita vt saepe propter vnius hominis 
ventrem, per omnes circum pagos ..." Cf. Inst. nov. 1:94. 

49  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 328: "Valde itaque lautitas est ciborum deuitanda; quae tamen, 
proli nimis inualuit apud multos. Vt Hugo, et Bernardus lamentatur, quorum primus ait. 
Alij superstitiosi nimis in praeparandis cibis, studium adhibent, infinita decoctionum, 
et frixurarum condimentorumque genera excogitantes. Modo mollia, modo dura, modo 
frigida, modo calida, modo cocta, modo assa, modo pipere, modo alio, modo cimino, 
modo sale condita secundum consuetudinem pregnantium mulierum desiderantes ...” Cf. 
Inst. nov. 1:96. 

50 Zinn, “Vestigia, 408. 
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rum the reformer Rochus Heyme of Sint-Maartensdal compiled a comparable 
list of works.5! Like the Tabula librorum, Heyme's list contained texts that he 
believed would be suitable for helping novices learn about the discipline of the 
religious life, including Hugh’s De institutione novitiorum. Mombaer's forebears 
and contemporaries also referenced the De institutione novitiorum to define 
discipline and describe its practical dimensions much like the Windesheim 
reformer had done. According to Zinn, Humbert of Romans quoted Hugh's 
definitions of discipline and drew on the Victorine's discussions of particu- 
lar behaviors in his Expositio regulae Beati Augustini.>? Likewise, Bonaventure's 
secretary Bernard of Besse referred to the Victorine's definitions of discipline 
at the beginning of his Speculum disciplinae and then further adapted the Vic- 
torine's work for his chapters on gestures and eating.5$ Although Mombaer was 
far from innovative in his reading of the De institutione novitiorum, his Rosetum 
offers modern readers a way of understanding exactly how late medieval audi- 
ences integrated Victorine ideas about discipline and behavior into their own 
lives. 


4 Victorine Prayer in the 15th Century 


Hugh's De institutione novitiorum was not the only Victorine work that drew 
the attention of later readers like Mombaer. By the end of the Middle Ages, 
Hugh had become equally well known as a master of the rhetorical and prac- 
tical aspects of prayer. As Goy and Sicard determined, over 200 manuscripts 
of Hugh's De virtute orandi still exist, many of which originated from the 14th 
and 15th centuries.?* These manuscripts indicate that Hugh's work on prayer 
became popular among audiences as diverse as Benedictines, Cistercians, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carthusians, the Modern Devout, and 
more. However, the manuscripts alone do not fully convey how these later audi- 
ences understood this particular work. As in the case of the De institutione 
novitiorum, the writings of later readers provide a more detailed look at how 
they integrated Victorine ideas about prayer into their own lives. 


51 Kock, Buchkultur, 137-139. See also, Thomas Kock, "Lesen nach Vorschrift: Lektürepläne 
und Buchbestánde devoter Gemeinschaften," in Sources for the History of Medieval Books 
and Libraries, (eds.) Rita Schlusemann, Jos. M.M. Hermans, and Margriet Hoogvliet (Boek- 
historisches Reeks) 2 (Groningen: 1999), 111-122. 

52 Zinn, "Vestigia, 408. 

53  Zinn, “Vestigia,’ 409. 

54 Goy, Überlieferung, 404—438; and Sicard, Iter, 193-202. 
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Hugh's De virtute orandi featured prominently in two tituli of Mombaer's 
Rosetum:the Invitatorium ad exercitia pietatis and the Directorium solvendarum 
horarum. Mombaer relied on the De virtute orandi to describe not only the 
conceptual aspects of prayer but also its practice. Accordingly, he first extrapo- 
lated ideas from Hugh's rhetorical analysis of prayer to argue for a connection 
between love and prayer that was central to his own thinking. Mombaer then 
returned to the De virtute orandi to explain how the devout should use medita- 
tion to cultivate the affective feelings that he believed were necessary for prayer 
based on his new interpretation of Hugh's ideas. 

Mombaer initially cited the De virtute orandi in his discussion of prayer in 
the Invitatorium. Although Hugh's work was originally meant to be a rhetorical 
analysis of the relationship between the different petitions of prayer and the 
affects of the supplicant, Mombaer used it to argue that love and prayer needed 
to come together in order for the devout to approach God.5$ Building on Hugh's 
ideas from the De virtute orandi, Mombaer claimed that love and prayer were 
inherently linked in the spiritual exercise of pura oratio or mental prayer. 
According to Mombaer, this pura oratio exceeded all other forms of prayer, 
particularly vocal prayer, because it arose from the feelings of affection that 
the supplicant had toward God.56 Indeed, for Mombaer the value of a spiritual 
exercise depended entirely on whether or not it originated from the affect. In 
order to defend his claims about the supremacy of pura oratio, Mombaer drew 
on material from Hugh's rhetorical analysis in the De virtute orandi: 


Thus, the venerable Hugh and others say that it is pure and mental prayer, 
whence from an abundance of devotion the mind is so inflamed that its 
own petition is forgotten because of the magnitude of its love. The heart 
strains solely for God alone. Mere vocal [prayer], it is said, is [prayer] that 
is only of the lips and not of the heart.5” 


55 According to Hugh Feiss and Patrice Sicard, Hugh's De virtute orandi was an ars orandi text 
that used the vocabulary of ancient rhetoric to teach readers how to pray. The purpose of 
the text was to classify the different types of prayer in rhetorical terms and then relate 
them to the feelings created by reading Scripture. See Oeuvres 117-121; and VTT 4.322- 
325. 

56 | Mauburnus, Rosetum, 8. 

57 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 8: “Puram itaque et mentalem orationem, venerabilis Hugo cum 
caeteris, eam aiunt, quando ex abundantia deuotionis, mens ita succenditur, vt et pre 
amoris magnitudine obliuiscatur suae petitionis. Deo soli, vnice cor intendens. Vocalis 
mera dicitur ea quae labiorum tantum non cordis est.’ For Hugh's definition of pura oratio, 
see Virtute orandi 1136. 
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In addition to arguing that pura oratio was superior to other types of prayer 
due to its affective origins, Mombaer also used Hugh’s text to explain exactly 
why this prayer brought supplicants to God. Mombaer wrote: 


Prayer of the mind is more acceptable, for God examines not the words of 
the praying man but rather his heart, and more readily through the piety 
of his affects than through the petition of his voice, as the venerable Hugh 
says. He understands (following the belief of the great Anthony) that the 
prayer most acceptable to God is that in which the mind forgets all things 
and even itself. It does not know what it seeks on account of a certain 
rapture of the mind into God and its ascent into him.58 


Citing Hugh again throughout his discussion, Mombaer continuously reiter- 
ated that the words spoken during prayer did not even matter when the mind 
ascended toward the divine through love.5? Consequently, in the Invitatorium 
Mombaer relied heavily on Hugh to develop his own understanding of the 
affective aspects of prayer. However, he also referred to the Victorine’s work to 
describe the actual practice of prayer, specifically the way in which supplicants 
developed the necessary feelings of affection. 

Because prayer relied on love for God, Mombaer reasoned that it was cru- 
cial for supplicants to cultivate this sentiment. Indeed, the affective feelings 
that were essential to prayer did not simply develop on their own. Rather, as 
Mombaer explained in the Invitatorium, these sentiments only arose when the 
supplicant meditated on appropriate subjects. Like his arguments about pura 
oratio, Mombaer derived this idea from Hugh’s De virtute orandi: 


Thus, for either type [of prayer] holy meditation is necessary. For | prayer] 
cannot be perfect in every way, if meditation does not accompany or 
precede it. This manner of thinking is a proposition of the venerable 
master Hugh in his worthy little book on the praise of prayer.60 


58 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 9: “Acceptabilior item est oratio mentis; non enim verba depre- 
cantis; sed cor inspicit orantis Deus, citiusque per affectuum pietatem, quam per vocis 
petitionem, vt venerabilis Hugo ait: exaudit, illa siquidem, iuxta magni Antonij senten- 
tiam, Deo acceptissima oratio est, in qua mens omnium etiam, et sui obliuiscitur, nescit 
quid petat, propter quendam in Deum raptum, et mentis ascensum in eum.” 

59  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 9. 

60 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 16: "Sic vtrique, sancta meditatio est necessaria; vt omnino perfecta 
esse nequeat, si non eam meditatio, aut comitetur, aut precedat. Propositio haec sententia 
est venerabilis magistri Hugonis, in digno illo suo tractatulo, de laude orationis." 
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In order to describe the subject of this meditation, Mombaer quoted pas- 
sages from the beginning of the De virtute orandi. Replicating Hugh’s work 
almost exactly, Mombaer wrote that supplicants must meditate on human evils 
and the mercy of God before engaging in prayer9! As Hugh had explained 
in the De virtute orandi, this meditation would provide knowledge, which in 
turn produced compunction and devotion.9? For Mombaer, the devotion that 
originated from meditation encompassed the necessary feelings of affection 
toward God. Consequently, this devotion enabled the supplicant to engage in 
the loving pura oratio that Mombaer had described earlier as the highest form 
of prayer. 

After first introducing the De virtute orandi in the Invitatorium, Mombaer 
returned to Hugh’s text in the Directorium. In this latter part of the Rosetum, 
which served as a guide for saying the Divine Office, Mombaer referred to the 
De virtute orandi in a nearly identical argument about meditation and prayer. 
As Mombaer observed in the Directorium, “Hugh in his De oratione says, ‘Thus 
holy meditation is necessary for prayer, for prayer cannot be perfect, if med- 
itation does not accompany or precede it’”6 Revisiting his arguments from 
the Invitatorium, Mombaer contended that by meditating on the relationship 
between human wickedness and divine mercy a supplicant would be able to 
cultivate devotion. Alluding to Hugh's work on prayer once again, Mombaer 
wrote, 


for he who wishes to render his fiery prayers to God first necessarily ought 
to ignite his mind with pious meditations ... Whence, before the Hours 


61 Mauburnus, Rosetum, 16: "Nam et hi, qui mala sua considerare negligent, aut nihil petendo, 
aut aliter quam oportet petendo, facile per ignorantiam falluntur: aut certe minus quam 
oportet digne petendo, per desidiam tepescunt. Si igitur prudenter Deum orare volumus, 
et vtiliter; iugi meditatione animum nostrum exerceamus: et in consideratione nostrae 
miseriae, discamus quid nobis necesse sit petere, et in consideratione misericordiae Dei, 
quo desiderio debeamus postulare. Quisquis enim huiusmodi meditationibus, ante tem- 
pus orationis, animum suum exercet, nec improuidus fortassis, nec tepidus, ad orationem 
venit. Meditatio siquidem assidua, scientiam parat, ignorantiam pellit, et compunctionem 
salubriter in corde gignit. Compunctio autem genita, desidiam fugat, et promptam deuo- 
tionem, fecunditer parat. Deuotio vtique, orationem perfectam, decenter subministrat. 
Nihil enim aliud est deuotio, quam pio, et humili affectu mentis in Deum conuersio ... ad 
talem autem mentis conuersionem, et eleuationem, necessario de lege communi praeire, 
aut concomitari, habet meditatio; vt latius in illo tractatu, prosequitur venerabilis Hugo." 
Cf. Virtute orandi 1130132. 

62 Virtute orandi 1132. 

63  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 125: “Hugo in suo de Oratione dicit. Sic orationi sancta meditatio 
est necessaria, vt perfecta esse nequeat, si non eam precedat, aut comitetur." 
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man ought to take up a certain moment from the life or Passion of Christ 
or another devout object for meditating. Or, as Hugh wishes, exercise 
himself in the contemplation of our own misery and of divine mercy, so 
that he can thus ignite his mind and inflame it toward devotion.®* 


Once the supplicant had become enflamed with devotion and affection 
through meditation, it would be possible to pray. 

Many other late medieval authors also cited the Victorine in similar discus- 
sions. For example, Denis the Carthusian, who was writing only a handful of 
years before Mombaer, referred to Hugh’s rhetorical analysis of prayer from the 
De virtute orandi several times in his own work. In one instance, Denis recalled 
Hugh’s description of insinuatio as an informally expressed petition, while in 
another place he remarked that, according to the Victorine, prayer could con- 
sist of simply speaking the name of the Lord.® Denis also referred to Hugh's 
work in a way that closely resembled Mombaer's discussion of meditation in 
the Rosetum. He accepted Hugh’s proposition that prayer relied on the con- 
sideration of human sinfulness and divine mercy in order to be efficacious.®® 
Despite the fact that Denis’s citations of Hugh are much briefer than the ref- 
erences found in Mombaer's work, the interest that these two 15th-century 
authors directed toward the De virtute orandi is telling. By the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages, Hugh had become one of the foremost authorities on the conceptual 
and practical aspects of prayer. 


5 The Victorines on Contemplation and Mystical Theology 


While Hugh frequently appeared in late medieval texts as the leading Vic- 
torine authority on discipline and prayer, Richard and Thomas were recog- 
nized as authorities on other subjects. Later audiences often employed the 
works of Richard in discussions about contemplation and speculative mysti- 
cism. These same readers frequently contrasted this particular path toward the 


64  Mauburnus, Rosetum, 126-127: "Qui enim vult ignitas Deo praeces reddere: debet prius 
necessario mentem piis meditationibus ignire ... Vnde ante horas debet homo articu- 
lum aliquem, de Christi vita, seu passione, aut aliud deuotum obiectum meditandum 
assumere. Aut vt vult Hugo in propriae miserie et misericordiae Diuine contemplatione, 
se exercere: vt sic possit mentem ignire, et ad deuotionem inflammare.” 

65 Denis the Carthusian, "Prayer, in The Spiritual Writings of Denis the Carthusian, trans. {de 
M. Ni Riain (Dublin: 2005), 207, 255. 

66 Denis the Carthusian, “Prayer, 256. 
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divine with the more affective approach to God that constituted mystical the- 
ology. Although Hugh was the first Victorine to describe this affective path, 
the idea reached its fullest development in Thomas's writings on Dionysius.57 
Consequently, the Victorines were upheld as authorities on seemingly irrecon- 
cilable positions. This understanding of the Victorines initially gained traction 
among Carthusian readers, but it soon influenced audiences in other commu- 
nities as well, particularly during the 15th century. Not surprisingly, at least one 
of these readers actually sought to reconcile these apparently contradictory 
approaches to God. 

Hugh, Richard, and Thomas were central figures for the Carthusian under- 
standing of contemplation and mystical theology. From the 13th century to the 
15th century, Victorine ideas shaped and influenced Carthusian thought in a 
profound way that later had repercussions among the members of other reli- 
gious orders. According to Trottmann, the writings of Hugh of Balma represent 
the most important turning point in Carthusian thought and clearly show the 
influence of the Victorines. In his Viae Sion lugent, Hugh of Balma departed 
from the contemplative model established by his predecessor Guigo 11, which 
relied on the successive steps of lectio, meditatio, oratio, and contemplatio to 
raise monks to God.® In contrast to this earlier tradition, Hugh of Balma pre- 
sented mystical theology, which he described as an affective, anagogical pro- 
cess. This process lifted the soul to God immediately without prior or con- 
comitant intellectual activity.6° Trottmann argues that Hugh of Balma devel- 
oped this purely affective understanding of mystical theology by integrating 
the Victorine belief that love exceeds intellectual knowledge into his own writ- 
ings."? Hugh of Balma’s particular interpretation of mystical theology strongly 


67  Coolman, “Medieval Affective Dionysian Tradition," 89. On Hugh's reading of Dionysius, 
see Paul Rorem, “The Early Latin Dionysius: Eriugena and Hugh of Saint-Victor in Re- 
thinking Dionysius the Areopagite, (eds.) Sarah Coakley and Charles M. Stan (Directions in 
Modern Theology) (Chichester, Eng.: 2009), 71-84; and Paul Rorem, Hugh of Saint-Victor 
(Great Medieval Thinkers) (Oxford: 2009), 167-176. 

68  Trottmann, "Lectures chartreuses,” 580-581. 

69  Trottmann, "Lectures chartreuses,' 580-581. 

70 According to Trottmann, this prioritization of love over knowledge can be found in the 
writings of all three major Victorines. It appeared explicitly in the sixth book of Hugh's 
Commentariorium in hierarchiam caelestem. Moreover, it was embodied in Richard's dis- 
cussion of the sixth degree of contemplation or violent charity. Finally, the emphasis on 
love over intellect is evident in Thomas's understanding of the Dionysian corpus. Notably, 
however, later Carthusians writing about the De contemplatione understood Richard as 
an authority on intellectual or speculative mysticism rather than mystical theology. See 
Trottmann, “Lectures chartreuses,” 580—581. 
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influenced his fellow Carthusians. Other prominent Carthusian writers, includ- 
ing Guigo de Ponte, Denis the Carthusian, Vincent of Aggsbach, and Nicholas 
Kempf, began to read the works of the Victorines in much the same way as Hugh 
of Balma, though they often consigned Richard to the realm of contemplation 
or speculative theology."! 

Although Trottmann has observed the strong Victorine influences on the 
Carthusian understanding of mystical theology, these ideas were not limited to 
asingle order. Rather, they spread as other thinkers engaged the Carthusians in 
debates about mystical theology and mustered the Victorines as authorities in 
favor oftheir own arguments. One of these thinkers was Bernard of Waging, the 
prior of the Benedictine monastery of Saint Quirinus in Tegernsee in Bavaria. 
In the 1450s, Bernard participated in an intense debate with the Carthusian 
Vincent of Aggsbach about the nature of mystical theology"? Even though the 
controversy originally began between Vincent and Nicholas of Cusa, in 1459 
Bernard wrote the treatise De cognoscendo Deum in response to the Carthu- 
sian's assertion that mystical theology involved purely affective activity."? Much 
like the Carthusians of earlier centuries and even Vincent himself, the Benedic- 
tine prior brought the writings of Hugh, Richard, and Thomas together in order 
to describe the mystical approach toward the divine."^ However, based on his 
reading of the Victorines, Bernard understood mystical theology in a way that 
fundamentally differed from the entirely affective approach of Vincent and his 
predecessor Hugh of Balma. By bringing both the intellect and the affect into 
play together, Bernard created new possibilities for integrating the wide range 
of Victorine thought into late medieval discussions about mystical theology. 

At the heart of the contest between Bernard and Vincent was the question 
of whether mystical theology could occur without prior or concomitant intel- 
lectual activity."5 In contrast to Vincent, who relied heavily on Hugh of Balma's 


71 Trottmann, “Lectures chartreuses,” 570-580. 

72 The standard work on the history of this debate and the texts that resulted from it remains 
Edmond Vansteenberghe, Autour de la docte ignorance: Une controverse sur la théologie 
mystique au XVe siècle, BGPTMA 14 (Munich: 1915). See also McGinn, Harvest, 451-456. 

73 For an overview of Bernard's De cognoscendo Deum, see Treusch, Bernhard von Waging, 
172-188. 

74 Vincent made several references to the works of all three of these Victorines in his 
arguments about mystical theology, as Trottmann has explained.See Trottmann, "Lectures 
chartreuses,” 577—579. 

75 As Dennis Martin has argued, Vincent did insist on a completely affective approach to 
God. However, that approach was solely affective only at a specific moment. For Vincent, 
mystical theology referred only to the upsurge of affectivity that Hugh of Balma had 
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understanding of mystical theology, Bernard argued that ascent through the 
affect alone could be uncertain and dangerous.79 Instead, he believed that 
the surest way to reach God was through the coincidence of the intellect and 
the affect in what he referred to as superintellectualis cognitio. As Bernard 
remarked, this super-intellectual knowledge was actually mystical theology." 
According to Bernard, superintellectualis cognitio had precedents in patristic 
writings, such as Gregory the Great's homilies and Augustine's De moribus eccle- 
siae, as well as the works of the Victorines."? He claimed that these writers had 
all described mystical theology and its practice because they themselves had 
experienced the divine union that superintellectualis cognitio entailed. 

As Bernard explained in the second chapter of the De cognoscendo Deum, 
both Thomas and Hugh had attested to the existence of superintellectualis cog- 
nitio as a form of knowledge in which the intellect coincided with the expe- 
riential understanding of the affect. While Bernard believed that Thomas had 
described the nature of superintellectualis cognitio explicitly, he reasoned that 
Hugh had arrived at a similar conclusion by identifying knowing and seeing 
with loving and tasting. Looking first at Thomas's writings on mystical theol- 
ogy, the Benedictine prior argued that superintellectualis cognitio was identi- 
cal to the Victorine's ideas of cognitio supersubstantialis and notitia summa."? 
According to Bernard, Thomas's commentary on Dionysius's Mystica theolo- 
gia described a type of understanding that excelled what intellectual knowl- 
edge alone could attain. Summarizing Thomas's work, Bernard remarked that 
this understanding was practical and could only be reached through experi- 


described in his writings. Consequently, Vincent did not promote an explicitly anti- 
intellectual understanding of mystical theology in the particular way that his opponents 
described. See Dennis D. Martin, trans., Carthusian Spirituality: The Writings of Hugh of 
Balma and Guigo de Ponte (Classics of Western Spirituality) (New York: 1996), 23-24. 

76  Treusch, Bernhard von Waging, 187. 

77 Bernhard von Waging, “De cognoscendo Deum,’ in “De cognoscendo Deum: Die Entste- 
hungsgeschichte eines Traktates des Bernhard von Waging zum Mystikerstreit des 15. 
Jahrhunderts,’ (ed.) Heide Dorothea Riemann, in En kai plethos: Einheit und Vielheit. 
Festschrift für Karl Bormann zum 65. Geburtstag, (eds.) Ludwig Hagemann and Reinhold 
Glei (Religionwissenschafliche Studien) 30 (Würzburg: 1993), 152. Riemann only provided 
the first three chapters of the De cognoscendo Deum in her edition. The complete text 
can be found in Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Codex Latinus Monachensis 18600, 
fols. 1277-188". 

78 | Bernhard von Waging, "De cognoscendo Deum,” 153. 

79 Bernhard von Waging, “De cognoscendo Deum 152: “Et ista cognitio in mysticae theolo- 
giae actu supremo semper manet vocaturque secundum Vercellensem [Thomas Gallus] 
cognitio supersubstantialis et super intellectum seu notitia summa." 
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ence because it was indescribable and therefore could not be apprehended 
through intellectual activity.8° Moreover, Bernard wrote that the understand- 
ing Thomas discussed in his commentary accompanied the ecstatic, rapturous 
love of the divine, since this love itself also represented a form of knowledge.*! 
Consequently, Bernard concluded that the concept of superintellectualis cog- 
nitio had appeared in Thomas’s writings because the Victorine brought the 
intellect and the affect together on the path toward the divine. Turning from 
Thomas to Hugh in the same chapter of his treatise, Bernard found further evi- 
dence for the coincidence of the intellect and the affect in the writings of the 
Victorines. 

In this latter instance, Bernard relied on Hugh’s identification between love, 
taste, and wisdom in order to explain how the intellect and the affect coin- 
cided in mystical theology. In his efforts to establish the equal participation 
of these two faculties on the path toward the divine, Bernard encountered a 
problem that potentially undermined his argument. This problem was the rela- 
tionship between the affect and the will. According to Bernard, the Carthusian 
Heinricus de Hollandia had argued that the contemplative intellect and the 
contemplative will (voluntas) were conjoined with one another.?? Although 
this conjunction supported Bernard’s claims about the participation of mul- 
tiple faculties in mystical theology, the identification between the affect and 
the will actually introduced a potential counterargument against the existence 
of superintellectualis cognitio. As Bernard remarked, the issue was that “the will 
is blind and therefore does not see.”®? This blindness would prevent the affect 
from participating equally alongside the intellect in superintellectualis cognitio. 
In response, Bernard conceded that the will was indeed blind but only insofar 
as it could not comprehend through cognition. Instead, the will was blind in 
the same way as the senses of taste and touch.9* Although these two senses 
differed from the senses of sight and hearing, which Bernard believed relied on 
intellectual cognition, they were nevertheless equally capable of perception. In 
order to defend his response, Bernard turned to Hugh because he believed that 


80 Bernhard von Waging, "De cognoscendo Deum,” 152: *... est cognitio perceptiva experi- 
mentalis seu practica non reflexa nec declarativa aut enuntiativa neque intellectualiter 
apprehensiva ..." 

81 Bernhard von Waging, "De cognoscendo Deum,” 152. 

82 Bernhard von Waging, "De cognoscendo Deum,’ 153. 

83 Bernhard von Waging, “De cognoscendo Deum,” 153: “... voluntas sit caeca et idcirco non 
videat." 

84 Bernhard von Waging, "De cognoscendo Deum,’ 153: "Respondeo, quod non est sic caeca, 
ut non cognoscat, sed sic est caeca, quem ad modum gustus vel tactus est caecus, non quod 
non cognoscat, sed quia non cognoscit cognitione illuminativa sicuti visus et auditus." 
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the Victorine had posited the same relationship between love and taste in his 
sermons on Ecclesiastes and the Super canticum Mariae. To illustrate that the 
Victorine agreed with him, Bernard reproduced excerpts from these two works 
in the De cognoscendo Deum: 


Hugh [of Saint Victor] also in chapter two of the Super Ecclesiasten: 
according to this meaning, “To love,” he says, “is to taste, and love itself is 
taste, and dilection itself is wisdom,” and further in the same work, “What 
is,” he says, “wisdom?—To know and to love the good!” He says the same 
thing about the Magnificat: that to see is to taste.85 


According to this passage, Hugh had found the same connection between love 
and taste as Bernard, which allowed the affect to participate equally alongside 
the intellect in mystical theology. Moreover, Hugh went even further than 
Bernard by equating tasting with seeing, which the Benedictine prior had 
linked to cognitive understanding in his discussion of the will. Hugh’s writings 
thus testified to the coincidence of the intellect and the affect that defined 
superintellectualis cognitio. The selections from Hugh’s sermons on Ecclesiastes 
and the Super canticum Mariae strengthened the connection between the 
intellect and the affect even further by positing that wisdom (sapientia) is “to 
know and to love the good.” As Bernard later explained in the fourth chapter of 
his treatise, sapientia, mystica theologia, and superintellectualis cognitio were 
all synonymous with one another$9 Since Hugh defended the existence of 
superintellectualis cognitio, which Thomas had described in his commentary 
on Dionysius, the Victorines lay at the very center of Bernard's understanding 
of mystical theology, much like they had for his Carthusian opponent Vincent 
and his predecessors. 

After initially using Thomas and Hugh to describe the nature of superin- 
tellectualis cognitio, Bernard continued to reference both Victorines through- 
out the rest of the De cognoscendo Deum. However, his interests now turned 
more toward exploring the experience and practice of mystical theology. Most 


85 Bernhard von Waging, "De cognoscendo Deum,” 153: “Hugo [de S. Victore] quoque Super 
Ecclesiastem capitulo 2° ad hunc intellectum ‘Amare,’ inquit, ‘est sapere et amor ipse 
est sapor et dilectio ipsa est sapientia, et supra in eodem ‘Quid est, ait 'sapientia?— 
Cognoscere et amare bonum! Idem super Magnificat dicit, quod videre est sapere ..." 
Bernard adapted this passage from Hugh's twelfth sermon on Ecclesiastes. See PL 175.195. 
The passage from the Super canticum Mariae appears near the beginning of the work. See 
Cant. BM. 2:36. 

86  Clm18600, fol. 138—141". 
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notably, Thomas and Hugh reappeared alongside one another in the fourth 
chapter of the treatise in which Bernard described the mystical ascent toward 
God and explained how it culminated in the knowledge and love of superin- 
tellectualis cognitio. Once again, Bernard began with Thomas before affirming 
his arguments by appealing to the authority of Hugh. Citing Thomas quite lib- 
erally in this chapter, Bernard reproduced the Victorine’s account of Moses 
being enveloped in the mystical cloud where God was revealed to him. Fol- 
lowing Thomas's description closely, Bernard remarked that Moses was united 
there with the incomprehensible divinity of God, which excelled all intellec- 
tual understanding.?" Based on Thomas’s account of the ascent in Exodus, 
Bernard reasserted that superintellectualis cognitio was not simply intellectual 
butrather that it also constituted experiential understanding, which could only 
come from ardent love.88 He drew the same conclusions from Hugh's Com- 
mentariorium in hierarchiam caelestem, which actually described the ascent. 
As Bernard remarked in the same chapter of the De cognoscendo Deum, Hugh 
believed that the practice of mystical theology involved three stages of ascend- 
ing toward God, culminating with the experiential love of the cloud: 


The first grade, [Hugh] says, is to relinquish all sensible things. The second 
all intelligible things; that is, intellectual cognition. The third is to enter 
the darkness where God appears to Moses, indeed in the most loving, 
super-fervid, experiential acquaintance of love. Of course, such acquain- 
tance is not intellectual but affective and from experiential tasting.9? 


For Bernard, this affective tasting where Moses encountered God represented 
the practice or actual experience of mystical theology. As the prior remarked, 
“In this thing there is nothing other than the practice of mystical theology that 
terminates in the cloud, which the true hidden God inhabits."?? Together, then, 
Thomas and Hugh were central to Bernard's understanding of the ascent into 
the cloud where God was experienced. 


87 Clm 18600, fol. 138". 

88 . Clm 18600, fol. 139'-139". 

89 Clm 18600, fol. 139": "Primus, dicit, est derelinquere omnia sensibilia. Secundus omnia 
intelligibilia, id est cognitionem intellectualem. Tercius ingredi caliginem vbi apparet 
Deus Moysi, videlicet in ardentissima imo superferuida dilectionis experimentali noticia. 
Quippe, aliqua est noticia non intellectualis sed affectualis et de gustacione experimen- 
tali" 

go Clm 18600, fol. 139": “Hec in re non est aliud quam ipsa praxis mistice theologie que 
terminatur in caligine, quam inhabitat deus vere absconditus." 
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Beyond simply describing the ascent into the divine cloud, Bernard believed 
that the Victorines also explained how to make this journey. Although Bernard 
once again began by emphasizing the writings of Thomas at this point in 
the De cognoscendo Deum, he now introduced Richard as well and reconciled 
the different approaches to God that the two Victorines offered. Following a 
short discursus on Bonaventure’s description of supermentalis excessus from 
the Itinerarium mentis in Deum, Bernard returned to Thomas in the ninth chap- 
ter of his treatise.?! Reinforcing ideas from earlier in the text, Bernard likened 
Thomas's understanding of the practice of mystical theology to Bonaventure’s 
supermentalis excessus.9? For Bernard, this supermentalis excessus was the cul- 
mination of the ascent to God where experiential unity occurred through both 
love and knowledge. While the portrayal of Thomas in this chapter simply 
equated his understanding of the practice of mystical theology with Bonaven- 
ture's, Bernard's interpretation of Richard that immediately followed in the 
next chapter represented a more innovative approach to reading the Victorine's 
work as a practical guide for ascending to God. 

In contrast to his Carthusian opponent who considered Richard to be an 
authority on the intellectual ascent to God, Bernard argued that the master of 
contemplation taught the practice of mystical theology in a way that accorded 
with the ideas of Thomas and Hugh.?? Most importantly, Bernard believed that 
Richard's six steps of contemplation served as a path into the cloud of divine 
darkness that the other Victorines had described. As Bernard explained, the 
first four steps of contemplation in Richard's De contemplatione taught readers 
how the attributes of creatures and the soul only revealed what God was not.°4 
Since human understanding failed to comprehend God, according to Bernard, 
it had to be replaced by divine illumination. This illumination is what Moses 
experienced in the cloud when he was admitted into the presence of God.55 


91 On Bernard’s use of Bonaventure, see Martin Grabmann, “Die Erklárung des Bernhard 
von Waging 0.s.B. zum Schlusskapitel von Bonaventuras Itinerarium mentis in Deum,” 
Franziskanische Studien 8 (1925): 1253135. 

92  Clm1860o, fols. 154-1587. 

93  OnVincent'sreading of Richard, see Trottmann, "Lectures chartreuses,” 578. As Trottmann 
observes, Vincent believed that Richard's focus on contemplation meant that the Victorine 
was more invested in speculative theology than mystical theology. Consequently, Vincent 
refused to identify Richard's intellectual contemplation with Dionysius's affective path. 
According to McGinn, the key distinctions between contemplation and mystical theology 
for Vincent were that the former relied on seeing and involved the intellect, while the 
latter dealt with hidden things and was dependent on love. See McGinn, Harvest, 454. 

94  Clm18600, fol. 158—158". 

95  Clm18600, fol. 1597. 
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For Bernard, Richard taught the faithful how to attain this illumination in the 
fifth and sixth steps of contemplation, which corresponded to superintellec- 
tualis cognitio.°® Paralleling his discussion of Hugh’s description of the ascent 
from an earlier chapter, Bernard concluded that by entering the cloud through 
contemplation, the mind would become alienated even from itself and instead 
embrace the divine: 


No one, I think, can deny that such alienations of the mind and such 
super-intellectual excesses nor the charm of intimate sweetness perfect- 
ly correspond to mystical theology and its supreme practice wherein 
super-intellectual knowledge and super-mental affection exist simulta- 
neously.9” 


According to Bernard, then, the contemplation that Richard had written about 
embodied the practice of mystical theology, which was neither completely 
intellectual nor solely affective. Instead of consigning Richard to speculative 
theology or intellectual contemplation, Bernard argued that his ideas were con- 
sistent with those of the other Victorines. By describing the practice of mystical 
theology according to Richard’s stages of contemplation, the Benedictine prior 
brought all three Victorines into his argument against Vincent. 

At this point, little doubt remains that Bernard relied heavily on the works 
of Thomas, Hugh, and Richard when he wrote the De cognoscendo Deum in 
response to his Carthusian opponent. For Bernard, these Victorines had not 
only written about mystical theology in theory, but they had also explained 
how it worked in practice. And yet, the question remains why Bernard believed 
the Victorines possessed so much authority to comment on this topic. His 
answer was that they had undergone mystical union themselves and were 
therefore speaking from personal experience. According to Bernard, the Vic- 
torines belonged alongside Augustine, Jerome, Gregory the Great, Benedict, 
Origen, and others who had all engaged in mystical theology.?? Each of these 
authors, he believed, had ascended into the cloud and encountered the divine 
through superintellectualis cognitio. Moreover, he claimed that they had all 
recorded their experiences in their writings, so that they could teach others 


96 Clm 18600, fol. 159". 

97 Clm 18600, fol. 161": “Nemo autem ut puto negare potest quin eiusmodi mentis alien- 
aciones ac superintellectuales excessus necnon intime dulcedinis suavitas mistice the- 
ologie et eius supreme practice optime conveniant ubi superintellectualis cognicio ac 
supermentalis affeccio simul consistunt." 

98 Clm 18600, fol. 1657. 
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how to attain unity with God as well. In the case of the Victorines, Bernard 
argued that Hugh's commentary on Ecclesiastes and his De arrha animae 
described his encounter with the divine. Along similar lines, he reasoned that 
Richard’s works on contemplation testified that he too had engaged in the pur- 
suit of mystical theology? Although Bernard did not include Thomas in this 
instance, the experience of Hugh and Richard nevertheless imputed at least 
these two Victorines with authority to comment on mystical theology. Ulti- 
mately, Bernard relied on the Victorines' works not only to address the con- 
ceptual boundaries of mystical theology but also to explain how it could be 
experienced in practice. 

Bernard later reprised many of the same ideas from the De cognoscendo 
Deum in the De spiritualibus sentimentis et perfectione spirituali (1463-1464), 
which he wrote as a further contribution to the debate with Vincent.!© As in 
the De cognoscendo Deum, Bernard relied on the authority of the Victorines, 
especially Hugh, to argue that the intellect and the affect participated equally in 
the ascent toward divine union.!?! However, in this latter work Bernard empha- 
sized practice to an even greater extent than in the De cognoscendo Deum. 
Despite the differing emphases between Bernard's De cognoscendo Deum and 
De spiritualibus sentimentis, both treatises reveal how entwined the Victorines 
had become with discussions about mystical theology by the later Middle Ages. 
Regardless of whether the ascent to God was intellectual, affective, or a com- 
bination of both, the Victorines were used to defend all sides of this discus- 
sion. 


6 The Modern Reception of the Victorines 


Thus far, this article has focused on the reception of the Victorines in the later 
Middle Ages and explored in particular how their writings influenced ideas 
and practices relating to discipline, prayer, and mystical theology among late 
medieval readers. As is evident from the Victorines' extensive readership, their 
reception in these later centuries is a massive subject that offers a great deal 


99 The text of the De cognoscendo Deum in Clm 18600 does not identify the works by Hugh 
or Richard that Bernard cited as examples of mystical theology. However, this statement 
can be found in other manuscripts containing the work. 

100 For an overview of Bernard's De spiritualibus sentimentis, see Treusch, Bernhard von 
Waging, 189-196. 

101 On Bernard’s use of Hugh in the De spiritualibus sentimentis, see Edstam, “From Twelfth- 
Century Renaissance to Fifteenth- Century Reform,” 297-302. 
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of potential for further study. This article has given a glimpse into some of the 
ways their work was used by later readers, and it is by no means comprehensive. 

The popularity of the Victorines did not end with the Middle Ages. Rather, 
it continued into the modern era as new audiences began to read their writ- 
ings. This ongoing interest in the Victorines is immediately evident from the 
continuing production of new books containing their works. As Jean-Louis 
Quantin has recently observed, during the 16th and 17th centuries the recep- 
tion of Victorine writings began to rely on the newly dominant medium of 
print.!0? Although Thomas’s works received little attention during these cen- 
turies, Hugh and Richard’s writings were reproduced and disseminated in new 
opera omnia collections. By supplanting the manuscript traditions of earlier 
centuries, these incunabula introduced new peritextual traditions and ush- 
ered in innovative interpretations of Hugh and Richard’s writings. These new 
printed books helped maintain readers’ interest in the Victorines long after the 
end of the 15th century. 

The influence of the Victorines has even stretched into more recent years as 
modern thinkers have appealed to their authority in discussions about exege- 
sis, reading, and spirituality. For example, a little more than half a century ago 
Hugh and his Victorine successors featured prominently in Henri de Lubac’s 
account of the history of scriptural exegesis, which represented his contri- 
bution to a contemporary discussion about biblical scholarship. Although de 
Lubac was concerned with medieval exegesis, his interpretation of the Vic- 
torines was closely tied to his efforts to recover the spiritual reading of Scrip- 
ture, which he believed had been lost under the influence of modern Neo- 
Thomistic scholasticism. According to de Lubac, Hugh was a traditional and 
exegetically conservative thinker who closely followed the Gregorian method 
of spiritual exegesis.!°3 Moreover, de Lubac contended that several of his Vic- 
torine successors, including Richard, followed suit, despite earlier arguments 
that they were primarily concerned with the literal or historical sense of Scrip- 
ture.!04 In part, de Lubac was responding to the claims of scholars like Beryl 
Smalley, who argued that Hugh and his fellow Victorines had criticized the Gre- 
gorian method of reading Scripture allegorically and instead promoted a "sci- 


102 Jean-Louis Quantin, “La réception d'Hugues et Richard de Saint-Victor au miroir de 
leurs Opera Omnia (xvie-xvile siècles) in L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et 
rayonnement du moyen áge à l'époque moderne, (ed.) Dominique Poirel, Bv 22 (Turnhout: 
2010), 601—637. 

103 Henri de Lubac, Medieval Exegesis: The Four Senses of Scripture, trans. E.M. Macierowski, 
vol. 3, Ressourcement (Grand Rapids, MI: 2009), 248-251. 

104 De Lubac, Medieval Exegesis, 3:269-326. 
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entific” approach to the text.l® Regardless of which reading of the Victorines 
better reflects their original intentions, what matters is that de Lubac saw them 
as authorities in his modern efforts to revivify spiritual exegesis. In a way, his 
efforts mirrored those of the Victorines’ late medieval audiences who tried to 
marshal the authority of these 12th- and 13th-century luminaries for their own 
discussions. 

Scholars have continued to appeal to the authority and writings of the 
Victorines even more recently. For example, Ivan Illich and Steven Chase have 
both suggested that Victorine writings and ideas continue to be valuable for 
audiences in the modern era. Writing in the early 1990s, Illich suggested how 
the Victorine method of exegesis that was embodied in Hugh’s Didascalicon 
continues to have implications for the modern understanding of reading and 
texts.!06 Although Illich focused his attention on Hugh, Chase endeavored to 
show how the compassionate side of Victorine spirituality, which appears in 
the writings of all the Victorines, is still applicable in the modern era. As Chase 
remarked in his 2003 study, Victorine teachings still hold “spiritual wisdom" for 
modern audiences.107 For these two authors, the Victorine tradition remained 
alive and well into the modern era. 

The writings of the Victorines have also reached new audiences through 
several book series, which show the continued appeal of their ideas to a variety 
of readers. Since the early 1990s, Brepols has published the Bibliotheca Victorina 
series. Now containing over twenty volumes, the Bibliotheca Victorina focuses 
on all aspects of the history of Canons Regular but especially emphasizes 
scholarship on the Victorines. More recently, Brepols has published a new 
series in conjunction with New City Press under the title Victorine Texts in 
Translation. The thematically organized volumes in this series contain new 
annotated translations of key Victorine texts and cover topics ranging from 
exegesis to love and the spiritual life. Victorine Texts in Translation has made 
many of these works available in English for the first time, greatly expanding 
their readership. Finally, since the early 2000s, the Hugo von Sankt Viktor 
Institut in Frankfurt has produced several new studies on the Victorines and 
critical editions of their writings in the Corpus Victorinum series. Together, 
the Bibliotheca Victorina, Victorine Texts in Translation, and Corpus Victorinum 


105 Beryl Smalley, The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 3rd ed. (Notre Dame, IN: 1989), 
83-195. 

106 [van Illich, In the Vineyard of the Text: A Commentary to Hugh’s Didascalicon (Chicago: 
1993). 

107 StevenChase, Contemplation and Compassion: The Victorine Tradition (Traditions of Chris- 
tian Spirituality) (Maryknoll, NY: 2003), 148. 
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show the continued interest that modern readers have in Victorine writings. 
Considering the widespread appeal of the Victorines even today, it is little 
wonder that so many readers at the end of the Middle Ages sought out their 
works. 

The extensive reception of the Victorines, which this article has surveyed, 
testifies to the lasting value of their writings. Since the 12th century, their works 
have found a number of audiences and helped shape the contours of reli- 
gious thought. These writings influenced the Mendicants, Carthusians, Modern 
Devout, and others, extending the reach of Victorine ideas throughout Europe. 
This expansive influence firmly establishes the historical significance of the 
Abbey of Saint Victor as one of the most important religious and intellectual 
institutions of the Middle Ages. 
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Alexander 111 (pope, 1159-1181) 13-14, 28, 362 
Alexander of Saint-Laurence 14 
allegories 215, 234-235, 472 
see also “Inn of Charity” 
Alleluia 415, 417, 419 
almoner (eleemosinarius) 65 
altars 413-414, 417 
anointment of salvation altar 
human heart as altar 467-468 
Alverny, Marie-Thérèse d 372n85 
Ambrose, Saint 398, 463 
anagogy 214—215, 470, 478 
Andreas Capellanus 93 
Andrew of Saint Victor 
223, 233 
Commentary on Daniel 226, 228, 230 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes 226, 228 
Commentary on Heptateuch 
Commentary on Leviticus 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets 
232 
Commentary on Proverbs 226, 228 
Commentary on Samuel and Kings 
226, 229-231, 232 
exegesis of 228-233, 233-236, 239, 361 
Jewish influence on 44, 237, 238 
life and career 224-225 
reception/influence of 239, 242 


357 


412-413 


27, 43-44, 203, 219, 


204, 225 
222 
226, 


225, 


sources used 44, 225, 227, 228, 236-237, 
238 
angelic hierarchy 529, 530—531, 538-539, 543 
angels, humans v 102,103 
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anima see soul 
De anima (Aristotle) 536 
animals, naming of  442-443n125 
animus see spiritual awareness 
Annales abbatialis ecclesiae Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis (Jean de Thoulouze) 25, 26, 
27, 30 
anointment (altar of salvation) 
Anselm of Bec 80 
Anselm of Canterbury 372, 374 
Anselm of Laon 225 
Anthony of Padua, Saint 544 
anthropology 298, 303-307 
hierarchical anthropology 528-531, 539 
Anthropos 108 
Anticlaudian (Alain of Lille) 
104 
Antiquitates regalis abbatiae Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis libri duodecim (Jean de 


412-414 


85n14, 86, 103, 


Thoulouze) 12, 16n50, 17n52, 30-32 
Apologia de Verbo incarnate 302, 314, 
320n88, 322 
“appropriation” 346-348 


Aquinas see Thomas Aquinas 

De archa Noe (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
199, 201, 458-459, 484, 496 

architectural structures, biblical (mysticism) 
481-482, 483—485, 488—489, 496, 502- 
503, 505 

architecture, Gothic 518-519 

Aristotelian metaphysics 357-358, 359, 360 

Aristotelian ontology 357, 358, 374 


6,143, 


Aristotle 132n103, 362, 364, 385, 536n94, 
537098, 545 

Ark of Noah (symbol) 143, 469n2, 483, 484, 
522-523 

armarius (officer) 8-11, 12, 21, 26, 64-65, 
407-409 


Arnulf of Lisieux 9, 95 

De arrha animae (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
503n92, 574 

ascending symbolism 473-474, 488-490 

ascent toward God 119, 120tab., 543, 571-573 

ascetical practices 119, 120tab., 121 

see also discipline 

Asclepius (Hermetic tract) 83, 107 

assumed man see homo assumptus theory 

De assumptione (Hugh of Saint Victor) 478- 
479 
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Athanasius 318 
Aubry, Pierre 417 
Augustine, Saint 40,175, 318, 374, 573 
on numbers 379, 382, 383 
onreason 356 
sermonson 176-183, 361 
on Trinity 310, 333, 339, 342, 347, 351 352, 
523, 524 
unlikeness to God 
Augustinians 


179-183 
8, 19, 32, 296, 351, 357, 363, 366, 
389-390, 402, 524, 544123 
Victorine influence on 555, 561 
Averroes 545 
Avicenna 545 


baptism 169, 433-434, 442 

Barnes, Corey 264 

Baron, Roger 549 

Barré, André 18 

Bartholomew of Exeter 

Baudri of Bourgeuil 109 

De beatae Mariae virginitate (Hugh of Saint 
Victor) 293 

Beatrice of Nazareth 545 

beauty 340-341, 374, 380-381, 386 

Bede, Venerable 252, 253-254, 271, 494 

behavior 66-74, 84 

Benedictines 7,19, 32, 139, 203, 355 
Victorine influence on 547, 548, 555, 561, 

567, 568, 573 
Benedict XII (pope, 1334-1342) 19 
Benedict XVI (pope, 2005-2013) 254 
benefices, rights to 32-33, 168 
Benjamin major (Richard of Saint Victor) 

234, 235, 241, 551, 572 
Benjamin minor (Richard of Saint Victor) 

234, 501 
Benson, Joshua 
Berengar of Tours 82, 291 
Bernard of Besse 555, 561 
Bernard of Chartres 127 
Bernard of Clairvaux 355, 358, 470n6 

on affects of the soul 460-461 
Bernard Silvester 81, 86, 104, 366, 369 
Bernard of Waging 548 


164 


141n147 


controversy between Vincent of Aggsbach 
and 567-568, 570 
on mystical theology 567-574 
Berndt, Rainer 189,190 


INDEX 
Bible 

comparison of Latin, Hebrew and Greek 
versions 228-229 

in Cronica 199-202, 205 

in Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi in 
Pentateucum 202, 207 

manuscripts of Bibles at Saint Victor 
202-204 


in Notule super Pentateucum et librum 

Regum 

biblical history 4, 192 
see also Cronica 


202—204, 205 


Bibliotheca Victorina series (Brepols) 576 
Blankenhorn, Bernard 521 
bloodletting 6on14 
Bloom, Benjamin S. 120n47 
bodily senses, spiritual senses v. 478n36, 
480-481 
body 
dignity of human 101-102 


governance of 98-99 
joining of soul and 104-105, 305-307, 
311-312, 313, 316, 322, 446-448 
Boethius 109, 13, 364, 373n88, 373n89, 374, 
379, 476 
definition of person 304, 346 
onliberal arts | 13n5, 132 
number theory 372, 382 
Bonaventure, St. 544,545, 548 
on Trinity 523, 524—525, 551, 552 
Victorine influence on 549, 551, 552 
Bonnard, Fourier 27, 41, 233 
Boucher, Pierre 18-20, 21 
Bougerol, Jacques Guy 551 
Breul, Jacques du 25 
Breviarium sententiarum (anonymous) 
brothers, conversi v. choir brothers 59 
Bruno, Giordano 
Bynum, Caroline Walker 
100 


302 


21-22 
47-50, 78, 97052, 


Caesar of Heisterbach 
Calcidius 367 
calendar, liturgical 
camerarius (steward) 
canonial life, reform of 
canonization 24n75 
canons, parish priests v. 168 

Canticle of Canticles see Song of Songs 


14-15 


392-394, 393tab. 
63-64, 69, 72 
168, 556 


INDEX 


Canticum pro assumptione Virginis (sermon- 
treatise) 477 
cantor (chanter) 10, 21, 64, 407-409 
see also armarius 
captatio (effort to gain favor) 
Caracciolo (abbot) 19 
carnal relations 293-296 
carnal sins 166-167 
Carruthers, Mary  57n9, 128, 129 
Carthusians 394 
Victorine influence on 549, 553, 554, 555, 
561, 565, 566 
Cathedral of Notre Dame (Paris) 400 
affiliation with Abbey of Saint Victor 
389-390 
sequences 415-416 
cathedral schools 81, 83-84 
Catherine of Alexandria, Saint 
causes, eternal 376, 378 
celestial hierarchy 529-531, 538-539, 543 
Celestial Hierarchy (Ps.-Dionysius) 291, 329, 
333-335) 414, 471, 519, 529-530, 535 
cellarer 22, 64, 70, 71, 72, 149 
chamberlain (camerarius) 11-12, 20, 37 
chanter see cantor 
chants 415 
comparison of chants for the office 
397tab. 
see also hymns; sequences 
chapter meetings 72-73 
charity 174, 175, 341, 344 
divine 369-371 
“Inn of Charity” (allegory) 
95, 96, 369-371 
triads according to the extent of  sutab. 
Chartier, Guillelmus 17-18 
Chartres, School of 46, 354, 355, 371, 384 
Chase, Steven  14n7, 576 
Châtillon, Jean 27, 45-47, 50 
Chenu, Marie-Dominique 244, 272, 353, 357, 
358 
Cherubim 530, 533, 542 
choir brothers 59 
Christian humanism 84, 104, 109, 131n100, 
362-363, 369 
Christian mystagogy 358, 359, 385 
Christian Neoplatonism 374, 379 
Christian Platonism 354, 375 
Christian Pythagoreanism 382 


452, 453 


519, 534 


395— 


87-89, 93, 94, 
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Christian theology 385 
relation with humanism 84,104 
Christological nihilism see non-aliquid 
teaching 
Christology, Victorine 
comparison with semi-Nestorianism 325 
key writings 299-303 
see also habitus theory; homo assumptus 
theory; partes theory; subsistence 
theory 
Chronica abbreviata (anonymous) 5 
The Chronicles see Cronica 
Chronicles, 8 537 
Chronicon ab anno 381 ad 13 (Sigebert of 


Gembloux) 14,16, 25 
Chronicon ecclesiae Victorinae (Jean Picard) 
12, 26 


church services, absence at 149 
churchwarden (matricularius) 
Cicero 364, 494 
Ciceronian humanism 80 
circulator (roundsman, circator) 63 
Cistercians 7, 19, 166, 242, 394 
Victorine influence on 460, 544n125, 547, 
555 561 
City of God (Augustine) 278 
De civitate dei (Augustine) 383 
clothing 64, 66, 68-69, 72, 409-410n26 
Cloud of Unknowing (anonymous) 243, 532, 
537, 552 
Cluny, Abbey of 149 
cogitation 476 
cogitatio (stage of soul moving from igno- 
rance) 136 
cognition of God (cognatio Dei) 
intellectual v. affective 
as part of faith 438 
De cognoscendo Deum (Bernard of Waging) 
567, 568, 570, 573) 574 
Collamore, Lila 397 
Collatio 11 de Verbo incarnato (Hugh of Saint 
Victor) 299, 312 
Colossians, 2:9 326n106 
Commentary on the Celestial Hierarchy (Hugh 
of Saint Victor) 333-335, 534n91 
Commentary on Daniel (Andrew of Saint 
Victor) 226, 228, 230 
Commentary on the Dream of Scipio (Macro- 
bius) 108 


65, 72, 410 


449 
535-544 
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Commentary on Ecclesiastes (Andrew of Saint 


Victor) 226,228 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes (Hugh of Saint 
Victor) 570,574 


Commentary on Exodus (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
197, 203-204, 218, 221 
Commentary on Genesis (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
196, 199, 202-204, 206, 213, 218, 219— 
220tab., 221 
Commentary on the Heptateuch (Andrew of 
Saint Victor) 204, 225, 226 
Commentary on Matthew (Bede) 173 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets (Andrew 
of Saint Victor) 226, 232 
Commentary on Proverbs (Andrew of Saint 
Victor) 226,228 
Commentary on Samuel and Kings (Andrew of 
Saint Victor) 225, 226, 229-231, 232 
community members 17, 20, 59-61 
compunction (compunctio) 462, 464 
De Concordia (Richard of Saint Victor) 
confession 73,147,150 
Achard of Saint Victor on 154-155 
barriers/impedimentsto 169 
confessors other than priests 
166, 167 
Hugh of Saint Victor on 
159 
instructions for confessors 
instructions for penitents 
james of Saint Victor on 
orderin 162-163 
Peter Lombard on 157-158 
Peter of Poitiers on 164-170 
Richard of Saint Victor on 155-157, 158, 
159 
Robert of Flamborough on 
166 
role and power of priests in 
159, 162, 165, 167 
treatment of sinners 165 
Walter of Saint Victor on 
see also penance 
Confessions (Augustine) 
Congar, Yves 187 
Congregation of France 18, 30, 33 
Congregation of Saint Victor 11-12, 18-19 
Congregatio Victorina (Jean de Thoulouze) 
30 
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157, 163, 165- 
150—151, 152, 
168-169, 170 


148-149 
164, 165 


161-163, 164, 


159, 151, 155— 


160-161 


177, 401, 402 


INDEX 
consent 
as component of sin 166 
to carnal union 293 
Constable, Giles  547n1 
constructions, biblical (mysticism) 482, 


483-485, 488-489, 496, 502-503, 
505 
contemplation 476, 551, 557, 565-574 
“eye” of n7, 430, 475, 476 
influence on Franciscan mysticism 551 
stagesof 572-573 
De contemplatione (Benjamin Major, Richard 
of Saint Victor) 234, 235, 241, 551, 572 
contemplatio (stage of soul moving from 
ignorance) 136 
Contra quatuor labyrinthos Francae (Walter of 
Saint Victor) 302, 362 
controversies/disputes 18 
Abbot Ernis scandal 13-14, 28, 233, 362 
Abelard v. Champeaux 2,3,389 
Bernard of Waging v. Vincent of Aggsbach 
567-568, 570 
De Thoulouze v. Faure /De la Rouchefou- 
cauld 32-33 
habitus theory/non-aliquid teaching 302, 
308, 309, 315-318, 320 
Le Bouthillier de Rancé v. Mabillon 34 
on proper observance 34-36, 49 
on rights to benefices 15, 32-33 
on Trinity 328-329 
conversation 70-71 
conversi brothers 59 
Coolman, Boyd Taylor 
1Corinthians 
1:25 534 
234 538 
2:16 538 
57 234 
13 537 
2Corinthians, 378 541 
Corpus Dionysiacum 519, 520—522, 544 
Corpus Victorinum series (Hugo von Sankt 
Viktor Institut) 576 
Cosmographia (Bernard Silvester) 
104 
cosmos 86, 365, 373, 375 
see also Microcosmus 
Cotin, Guillaume 
Coulter, Dale  56n2, 136, 356 


124, 1411147, 552-553 


86, 103, 


20, 21-22 


INDEX 


Council of Rheims (1148) 329 
Council of Sens (1141) 301, 318n80, 329 
Council of Soissons (1121) 329 
creation 116-117, 446, 448 
Achard of Saint Victor on 374, 376, 377, 
379, 380, 384, 386app. 
Hugh of Saint Victor on 104, 16, 191-192, 
200, 210, 280, 286, 332, 335, 336, 337, 
429, 435, 436, 448, 495 
De creatione mundi (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
50, 144, 283, 284tab., 484, 515tab. 
Cresconius 401 
Cronica (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
188, 189, 190, 195, 205, 210 
Biblein 199-202, 205 
creation in 191-192 
genealogy in 192 
history v. allegory in 
literary form/vocabulary use 206-207 
opus conditionis v. opus restaurationis in 


213—214 


190, 194, 199, 201, 210, 211, 212, 213 


organizing time in 191-192 
restoration 200-201 
structure 190-194, 198 
tropology v. anagogy in 214-215 
wisdomin 190, 191 

crucifixion of Christ 265-266 


crusades 545 
curriculum 130-132, 133tab., 134, 140-141n147 
customary 407n22 
liturgyin 407-414 
see also Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis 


Dahan, Gilbert 248 


daily life/routine 6, 55, 57, 59, 66-74 
Dalché, Patrick Gautier 553 
Daniel 

9:4 231 


Commentary on Daniel (Andrew of Saint 
Victor) 226, 228, 230 
Decretum (Gratian) 150 
Dei Verbum (constitution, Second Vatican 
Council) 187 


Delhaye, Philippe 365, 368 
demand (exactio) 452, 453 
Demophilus 530n65 


Denis the Carthusian 243, 548, 567 
Victorine influence on 549, 565 


4, 43, 141-142, 
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Denis’s Hidden Theology (The Mystical 
Theology, Ps.-Dionysius) 532 
De Rancé, Armand-Jean le Bouthillier 34 
De Regnon, Theodore 523-524 
descending symbolism 473-474, 481, 529, 
539» 540, 541, 542n119, 543 
desert (temptation of Christ) 261, 267- 
268 
devotion (devotio) 465-468 
knowledge and affect leading to 
463 
in prayer 454, 455 
Dialogus miraculorum (Caesar of Heister- 
bach) 14-15 
Didascalicon (Hugh of Saint Victor) 7,41 
100, 109, 127, 141, 142, 143, 188, 238-239, 
284tab., 536n94 
131—132, 133tab. 
discipline in 126 
exegetical method 576 
history v. allegoryin 214 
knowledge (of the soul) in 58, 105-107 
memorization in 


462- 


curriculum in 


129-130 
on prayer 137 
readingin 135, 223, 355-356 
reception of 217,549, 551 
sacramentsin 281, 283 
universality of body and mindin 86 
Dieu est-il connaissable? (Flavien Hugonin) 
39 
De differentia peccati mortalis et venialis 
(Richard of Saint Victor) 155,159 
dignity see human dignity 


Dionysius the Areopagite, Saint 518-519, 
534, 572093 
on (angelic) hierarchy 529, 530-531, 538- 
539 


anthropology of 528-531 
influence on gothic architecture 519 
on relation between mystical love and 
knowledge 531-534 
onTrinity 527 
onwisdom 536 
see also Pseudo-Dionysius 
Directorium solvendarum horarum (Rosetum, 
Jean Mombaer) 562, 564 
De disciplina claustralium (Hugh of Saint 
Victor) 557, 559-560 
disciplina morum see ethical training 
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discipline 58, 66, 97-98, 224, 554-561 
ascetical practices 119, 120fab., 121 
ineducation 126 
see also De institutione novitiorum 

De discretione animae, spiritus et mentis 
(Achard of Saint Victor) 338, 361 

disputes see controversies/disputes 


dissolution of Order 1, 3, 37, 38-39 
Divine Names (Ps.-Dionysius) 240, 528n61, 
535 537098 
Divine Office 390, 408, 564 
texts and music for the Office 395- 
397tab., 397-406 
divine omnipotence 249, 537n99 


divine reason 374-376 
divine wisdom — 137n123, 332, 349, 365, 375, 


383, 442 
sciencesand 435 
divinization of humans 107, 109-110 


Docere verbo et exemplo: An Aspect of Twelfth- 
Century Spirituality (Caroline Walker 
Bynum) 47-48 

De doctrina christiana (Augustine) 

Dominicans 19, 394 
Victorine influence on 547, 555, 561 

Dominic de Guzman, Saint 545 

donations 8,11 

Donatus 364 

dormitory 71-72, 390 

Downey, Charles 392, 397 

Dragmaticon (William of Saint Thierry) 

329 

dress code 64, 68-69, 72 

Driart, Pierre 12n33, 20-21 

Dumeige, Gervais 524 

De duodecim patriarchis (Benjamin Minor, 
Richard of Saint Victor) 234, 501 

duties 61-66 

dwelling places 


113, 339 


in mystical experiences 
507 
triads accordingto  509tab. 


502—505, 506- 


eating arrangements 67, 73-74, 558-560 
ecclesial mysticism 488-489 
Ecclesiastes 
3 92 
commentaries on 226, 228, 230, 477, 570, 
574 


INDEX 


Ecclesiastical Hierarchy (Ps.-Dionysius) 535 
L'école de Saint Victor au Moyen-Âge: Bilan 
d'un demi-siècle historiographique 
(Dominique Poirel) 47 
L'école de Saint-Victor de Paris: Influence et 
rayonnement du Moyen Âge à l'époque 
moderne (Dominique Poirel) 50 
Les écoles de Chartres et de Saint-Victor (Jean 
Chatillon) 45-46 
education 6, 31-32, 39, 555 
connection between restoration and ug 
involvement in public — 26, 32, 33, 35, 37 
tonovices 58 
see also pedagogical methods/training 
(Hugh of Saint Victor); School of Saint 
Victor 


election of abbots and priors 61-62 
Eliezer of Beaugency 227 
enkindling (accendo) 464 
enlargement of congregation 11-12 


entreaty (supplicatio, rhetorical form) 
453 

The Envy of Angels: Medieval Schools and 
Social Ideals in Medieval Europe (C. 
Stephen Jaeger) 49 

Epistula 65 (Seneca) 382 

Epitome Dindimi in philosophiam (Hugh of 
Saint Victor) 142 

equal treatment 61, 62, 63 

Erdmann, Carl 82 

Eriugena 366, 372, 519n20, 520n28, 534 

Ernis (abbot) 13-14, 28, 233, 362 

Eruditorium (Rosetum, Jean Mombaer) 

Eskil (archbishop of Lund) 28 

Essai sur la fondation de l'école de Saint-Victor 
de Paris (Flavien Hugonin) 39, 40, 41 

eternal causes 341, 374, 378, 385, 386tab. 

eternal forms 376-378, 379-383, 386tab. 

eternal reasons 375, 376, 381-382, 384, 386 

ethical behavior 56,58 

ethical training 49, 83, 84, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100 

Étienne de la Chapelle 95 

Etienne de Senlis 7,95 

Études philosophiques (Flavien Hugonin) 39 
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Etymologies (Isidore of Seville) 229 
Eucharist 291-292 
Eulogium (John of Cornwall) 302 


Eutychianism 320n88 
excommunication 167 


INDEX 

exegesis, Victorine 241, 576 
Jewish exegesis 236-239 
literal exegesis 228-233 


relation with Glossa ordinaria 
228 
Exodus 219, 227, 281, 571 
3:4  536n96 
2133-34 238 
commentaries on 
Explanatio in libros Dionysii (Thomas Gallus) 
50 
Explanatio in librum De mystica theologia 
(Thomas Gallus) 535, 536 
Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi in 
Pentateucum (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
189, 194, 210 
allegory and anagogyin 215 
Bible in 
exegetical method/biblical hermeneutics 
207—210 
literary form/vocabulary use 
206, 207, 208 
195-196, 198, 208 
work of foundation v. work of restoration 


225— 


197, 203-204, 218, 221 


188, 


202, 207 


196-197, 
structure 


in 210-211 
see also De scripturis et scriptoribus sanctis; 
Notule super Pentateucum et librum 
Regum 
Expositio in Epistolas Pauli (anonymous) 
302 
Expositio regulae Beati Augustini (Humbert of 
Romans) 561 
Expositio super Heptateuchum (Andrew of 
Saint Victor) 219 


Ex radice caritatis (sequence) 403-405, 
406ilL, 418 

"eyes" of the soul 116-117, 120n46, 475, 476, 
477 


faith 

affect as part of 438-439 

cognition as part of 438 

as condition for salvation 286 

connection between knowledge and 
438-440, 447 

definition 15 

“eye” of 475 

sacraments of 283-285 

triads according to constancy of giotab. 
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triads according to degrees of growth of 
51otab. 
Faure, Charles 32-33 
fear (timor, affect of piety) 456, 460 
Feast of the Beheading or Decollation of St. 
John the Baptist 254 
Feast of the Dedication (5 June) 412—414, 417 
Feast of the Reception of the Relics of Saint 
Victor (17 June) 392, 394, 395, 398, 399- 
400, 418 
Ex radice caritatis (hymn) 
406ill, 418 
feasts 392-395, 399-400, 412—414, 417 
Feast of Saint Victor (21July) 394, 395, 398, 
399-400 
feasts of the Cross 417 
Laudes crucis (sequence) 
420—421app. 
Feiss, Hugh 87, 123-124, 255, 366, 425, 
562n55 
feminine sex, use in referring to human 
beings 103 
financial management 69 
Firth, .J. Francis 161 
FitzGerald, Brian 137 
Fitzstephen, William 
flesh, “eye” of the 117, 430-431, 476, 477 
Florens Radewijns 556 
La fondation, progres et antiquites de l'abbaye 
royale de Saint Victor de Paris (Jean Picard) 
25 
Fons philosophiae (Godfrey of Saint Victor) 
85, 90-91, 348n98, 362, 363-365 
food provision 64 
forgiveness 150, 151, 152, 153 
see also absolution 
forgotten sins 166 
forms 
eternal 376-378, 379-383, 386tab. 
numerical identity of 379 
Forty Homilies on the Gospel (Gregory the 
Great) 173 


403-405, 


415, 417-419, 


250 


foundation of Abbey and Order 1, 27-29, 
389m, 394-395 
Fourth Lateran Council (1215) 170,545 


Francis of Assisi, Saint 
Franciscans 19, 394 
Victorine influence on 523-524, 544, 547, 
549, 551-553, 555, 561 


554 
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Frederick 11 (Holy Roman Emperor, r. 1220— 
1250) 518n15 

free will 10-12 

Frunzeanu, Eduard 553 


Galatians,2 537 

Gallus, Thomas see Thomas Gallus 

Ganss, Karin 392 

garden see mystical garden 

Garinus (prior, Saint Alban's Abbey) 13 
Gasparri, Francoise  85n13, 362 

Geert Grote 556,558 

De generibus meditationum et quae sit utilitas 


eorum (Hugh of Saint Victor) 144 
generosity of God 341 
De genesi ad litteram (Augustine) 383 


Genesis 109, 295, 366, 484, 494 
1 367, 411 
commentaries on 196, 199, 202-204, 206, 
213, 218, 219-220tab., 221 
83, 104 
German Idealism 358 
Ghellinck, Joseph de 189 
Ghibellines | 240, 518n15 
Gilbert of Auxerre 225 
Gilbert of Poitiers 156, 301, 309n46, 364 
on Trinity 329 
see also subsistence theory 
Gilbert of Tournai 555 
Gilduin (abbot) 7,15, 27, 57, 150, 189-190, 361 
editions of works of Hugh of Saint Victor 
189-199 
see also Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis 
Gilduini editionis ordine opus primum 
190-194, 210 
see also Cronica 
Gilduini editionis ordine opus secundum 
194-199 
see also Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi; 
Notule super Pentateucum et librum 
Regum 
Giraud, Cédric 553 
Gloria in excelsis, orchestration of 408-409 
Glose super angelica ierarchia (Thomas 
Gallus) 50 
Glossa ordinaria 249, 252, 263, 271 
relation with Victorine exegesis 
228 


Timaeus v. 


189, 


189, 
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Godfrey of Saint Victor 
360, 384, 398, 419 
on human dignity 
104n80, 368-371 
on ideals of man 
life and career 


28, 81, 84, 85-86, 99, 
101n69, 102-103, 


104, 384 
94-95, 361-362 
onlove 368-371 
philosophy of 354, 360, 361-371, 385 
on Trinity 348-349, 367 
see also Microcosmus 
Godfrey of Seneca  85n13 
Gonzalez, Olegario 524 
goodness 58,126 
fullness of goodness 525, 526, 527 
triad of power, wisdom and 329, 330n7, 
332, 335, 336, 338, 346, 347, 349 
good presumption (bone presumptionis, affect 


of piety) 456 
good wishes (congratulatio, affect of piety) 
456 
good works 286, 434-435 
as condition for salvation 115112, 286 
ten virgins (allegory) 172-175 


Góssman, Elizabeth 524 
Gothic architecture 518-519 
Gothic Song (Margot E. Fassler) 
Gottfried von Strassburg 81 
Gourdan, Simon 13, 26-27, 29, 50 
conflicts over proper observance 
49 
Gourreau de la Proustiére, Philippe 
50 
Goy, Rudolf 549-550, 561 
Grabmann, Martin 187, 239 
grace (gratuita) 366, 367, 368 
knowledge and 441-442 
people of 485, 486 
union of nature and 370, 371 
De grammatica (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
Grandes Chroniques de France 15 
Grandrue, Claude de (armarius) 
Greek Bible 229 
Greek (language) 236 
Greek Neoplatonism 379 
Gregory the Great 175, 269, 271, 494, 573 
on John the Baptist 252-253 
on relation between love and knowledge 
534 
Gregory of Nyssa 358, 463 


417, 420app. 


34-36, 


22-24, 


142 


9,13 


INDEX 


Gregory Xv (pope, 1621-1623) 32 
grief (maeror, affect of piety) 456 
Grillmeier, Alois 187 

Grin, François  12n33, 16n49, 20, 21, 22 
Guala Bicchieri 240, 516n3, 517n13, 518n14 
Guelphs of Vercelli  518m5 

Guérin (abbot) 28 

guest master (hospitarius) 66 

guests see visitors 

Guibert (Parisian bishop) 7 

Guigo de Ponte 567 

Guigo 11 (Carthusian monk) 566 


De Guillaume de Champeaux à Thomas Gallus: 


Chronique d'histoire littéraire et doctrinale 
de l'école de Saint Victor (Jean Chatillon) 


45 46, 47 
Guyot-Bachy, Isabelle 27 


Habakkuk's Canticle 227 
habitustheory 301 327 
homo assumptus theory v. 315-318 
non-aliquid teaching 301-302, 309n46, 
315, 318, 320 
Robert of Melun on 302, 308, 309, 315- 
318 
Hadewijch of Brabant 545 
Hadot, Pierre 354, 356-357, 357 
Haimo of Auxerre 225 
Halverson, James I. 138 
Hamersleben, Abbey of 394 
happiness 56, 58, 120-121n48 
Haring, Nikolaus Martin  309n46 
Harkins, Franklin T.  318n70 
on pedagogical methods of Hugh of Saint 
Victor 
Hayes, Zachary 524 
Healy, Patrick Joseph — 41-43, 50 
heart, human (affectus cordis) 466-468 
hebdomadarius (officer) 407, 408-409 
Hebrew Bible 229 
Hebrew (language) 236 
Hebrew names 229 
On Hebrew Names (Jerome) 229 
Hebrews 
7 a 
111 269 
12:2. 268 
Heidegger Martin 354, 385, 386 
Heinricus de Hollandia 569 


121, 124-126, 127078, 134 
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Helinand of Froidmont 242 
Hellenistic philosophy 356, 357 
Heptateuch, commentaryon 204, 225, 226 
Hermann of Carinthia 367 
Hermes Trismegistus 107 
Hermeticism 107-109 
hierarchical anthropology 528-531, 539 
hierarchy, angelic 529, 530-531, 538-539, 543 
Hierotheus  537n98 
Hildebert of Lavardin 15, 82, 96 
Hildegard of Bingen 366, 369 
Histoire de l'abbaye de Saint-Victor que 
comprend en six livres la foundation royale 
(possibly Simon Gourdan) 34 
Histoire de l'Abbaye royale de Saint-Victor 
(Fourier Bonnard) 27, 41 
Historia calamitatum (Peter Abelard) 2, 
97053 
Historia Hierosalimitana Abbreviata (Jacques 
deVitry) 14 
Historia scholastica (Peter Comestor) 
242 
historical mysticism 483-485 
historical production 
by early Victorine historians 3-12 
by late-medieval Victorine historians 15- 
24 
by non-Victorine chroniclers 


239, 


1-2, 30 


12-15 
in eighteenth century 36-39 
historical duties of officers 8 
histories 24-36 
journals 15-24 
in nineteenth century 39-42 
in twentieth century 42-50 
in twenty-first century 50-51 

Hobsbaum, Eric 19 


homes (in mystical experiences) 503, 505- 
507 

Homiliae in Ecclesiastes (Hugh of Saint Victor) 
136 

Homily 26 on the Gospels (Gregory the Great) 
269 


homo assumptus theory 298-301, 308-309 
duo teaching 302-303, 319-320, 324 
habitus theory v. 315-318 
partes theory v. 309-314 
Robert of Melun on 298-299, 300-301, 

309-314 

Honnefelder, Ludger 358 
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Honorius 11 (pope, 1124-1130) 7 
Hosea, 13:14-15 230 

hospitality see visitors 

Hrabanus Maurus 225 

Hugh of Balma 566-567 

Hugh of Champfleury 95,101 


Hugh of Halberstadt 424 

Hugh of Saint Cher 242, 319 

Hugh of Saint Victor 4,5, 25, 27, 92, 252, 271, 
394, 400, 519 


on affects of piety/affective wisdom 455- 
459, 460, 566, 568 

on confession, penance and sin 
159 

on creation 
280, 286, 332, 335, 336, 337, 429, 435, 
436, 448, 495 

on devotion 465-468 

on discipline 97-98, 120-121, 126, 127, 
556, 557-558, 561 

exegesis/theology of 
233 

onhistory 198-199 

on homo assumptus theory 
310, 311-312, 315, 318 

onhumanheart 466-468 

humanistic thoughts 104-107 

on human perfection 10 

on knowledge 429-450, 447 

on liturgy 140, 411-412 

onlove 533-534 

on marriage 293-297 

on meditation 135-136, 451, 455, 459, 
461-462, 564 

on mysticism/mystical experience 
470, 478, 506-507 

on philosophy/philosophy of 40-41, 356, 
359, 360 

on prayer 137,255, 422, 425-429, 450, 
451-462, 561, 562 

on reason, knowledge and wisdom 
218, 356, 429—450, 458—459, 533-534 

reception/influence of 13, 14, 40-41, 223- 
224, 547, 548, 549, 552, 553) 554, 565, 
566, 568-570, 573, 575 

on redemption 114-118, 122-124 

on sacraments see De sacramentis 

on salvation history 187-188, 199-201, 


150—154, 


104, 116, 191—192, 200, 210, 


115-116, 228, 232, 


296—301, 308— 


469- 


125, 


204—205, 210 


INDEX 


on self-knowledge 443, 444—445 

soteriology of 14-018 

onspiritual senses 477-481 

teaching/pedagogical methods see 
pedagogical methods/teaching 

on Trinity 328-338, 342, 351, 446 

use of Jewish sources 236-237 

works/manuscripts 188-189, 195, 299-301, 
549, 550 

see also Chronica; Didascalicon; Exposicio 
super Prologum Ieronimi in Pentateu- 
cum; De institutione novitiorum; Notule 
super Pentateucum et librum Regum; De 
sacramentis christianae fidei; De Tribus 
Diebus; De virtute orandi 

Hugh theSaxon 423 


Hugh (uncle of Hugh of Saint Victor) 394, 
395» 397; 400, 427 
Hugonin, Flavien-Antoine-Abel 39-41 50 


Hugo von Sankt Viktor Institut (Frankfurt) 


576 
human beings 


ideals of man 103-104 

masculine v. feminine referringto 103 
human dignity 83 

free willand 10-12 

Godfrey of Saint Victor on 101n69, 102- 


103, 104n80, 368-371 
human divinity 107, 109-10 
humanism, Christian 84, 104, 109, 131n100, 
362-363, 369 
humanism, Medieval 
humanism, scholastic 
humanism, Victorine 
112 


79-84 
80-81, 83 
83, 84-85, 101, 104, 109, 


see also ethical training; Microcosmus 
humanity, nature of 116-118 
human perfection 83, 86, 104, 108n94, 110 
human reason see reason 
humans, angels v. 102,103 
human universality 107-110 
Humbert of Romans 555, 560, 561 
humility (humilitas, affect of piety) 
456 
hymns 398-399 
Ex radice caritatis 
418 
see also chants; sequences 
hypostatic union 259, 298, 301, 317 


127, 


403-405, 406íll., 


INDEX 

Iamblichus of Chalcis 379 

Iam hiemps transit, imber abiit et recessit 
(canticle) 496 


Ignatius of Loyola 549 
Ilkhani, Mohammad 372, 373n86, 374n93, 
376n104, 3791122 
Illich, Ivan 576 
illness 76-77 
illumination 474-478, 572-573 
“eyes” of the flesh, reason and contempla- 
tion 16-117, 120n46, 475, 476, 477 
imitation 55, 68, 99-100, 140 
De immutatione ordinis monachorum (Robert 
de Torigny) 14 
implied suggestion (insinuatio, rhetorical 
form) 452, 453-454 
incarnation 299 
De incarnatione (Albert the Great) 
independence, Victorine 32-33 
indignation (indignatio, affect of piety) 
infirmarian/infirmary 65, 76-77 
L'influence de Hugues de Saint-Victor (Roger 
Baron) 549 
inhabitants of Abbey 17, 20, 59-61 
"Inn of Charity” (allegory, Microcosmus, 
Godfrey of Saint Victor) 87-89, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 361-371 
Innocent III (pope, 1198-1216) 545 
Innocent 11 (pope, 1130-1143) 7 
insinuatio (implied suggestion, rhetorical 
form) 452, 453-454 
De institutione novitiorum (Hugh of Saint 
Victor) 7, 48, 55, 57, 58, 66, 77-78, 97,100, 
141, 356, 554 
on clothing 68-69 
on discipline 97-98, 556, 557-558, 561 
on meals/table rules 67, 558-560 
reception/influence of 554-555, 556, 561 
Instructiones de officiis ordinis (Humber of 
Romans) 560 
intellectual wisdom/cognition 535-536 
Invitatorium ad exercitia pietatis (Rosetum, 
Jean Mombaer) 562, 563, 564 
Isaac (typology in mysticism) 502 
Isaiah 464 
6 240 
6:3 542 
7:14 291 234, 238 
715 235 


247, 256 


456 
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7:16 234 
ni 238 
234 

53 238 
Isidore of Seville 
Ivo of Chartres 


20-11 


113, 1311101, 494 
au 


Jacques de Vitry 14 

Jaeger C. Stephen 48-50, 124, 126 
James of Saint Victor 164,165 
Jansenism 23 

Javelet, Robert 551 

Jean de Ripa 3510102 

Jean de Saint Victor 5-6, 27 

Jean Gerson 533n83 

Jean le Teutonique 15 

Jerome, Saint 227, 228, 494, 573 


prologue to translation of Pentateuch 202, 
207-208, 236 
Jerusalem, temptation of Christ 256-258, 
261-263, 265, 267—268 
Jewish exegesis and influence 44, 228, 236- 
239 
Jocqué, Luc 12n34, 553 
1John, 3:8 264 
John 
23 453 
11:21 453 
1437 538 
16 538 
20:23 156 
20:29 268, 269 
Johnthe Baptist 252-254 
John Chrysostom 259, 261, 267 
John of Cornwall 302, 320n88, 372n85 
John of Damascus 545 
John of La Rochelle 545 


John Peckham 553 
John of Salisbury 80, 92, 94, 96, 127, 363n36 
John Scotus Eriugena 366, 372, 519n20, 


520n28, 534 
Jolivet, Jean 389 
Joseph Kara 227, 237 


Journal des choses interessantes que j'ai 
eu l'occasion de sçavoir concernant la 
littérature ou les littérateurs (François- 
Valentin Mulot) 38 

journals 15-24 

joy (affect) 460 
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Kidwell, Susan 392 


1Kings 
6:5-6 262 
6:32 229 
7:6 229 


2Kings, 22:20 231 
3Kings, 6:5-6 262 


kings, Israelite 236 
kitchen 64 
knowledge 56, 58, 218, 450, 462-463 


discipline and 56,58 

faith and 438-440, 447 

of first human being 437-438, 442-443 

forms of knowledge 429-443 

grace and 441-442 

Hugh of Saint Victor on 429-450 

Jesus as bearer of 441 

mystical love and 531-534, 566n70 

relation with affectivity/affects 120n47, 
123, 124, 458-459, 461, 464 

role in prayer 422 


self-knowledge 430, 443-445, 449-450, 
465 

superintellectualis cognitio 568-569, 570, 
571 573 


ways of knowing 443-449, 450 
see also cognition of God; reason; 
sensation; wisdom 
knowledge of God 56, 57, 332, 422, 435-436, 
450 
knowledge of the soul 105-107 
Kobusch, Theo 357, 359, 385 
Kulturen des Lehrens im Früh- und Hochmitte- 
lalter (Sita Steckel) 8 


labor at Abbey 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 69, 72 
Lady Charity (allegory, Microcosmus, Godfrey 
of Saint Victor) 87-89, 95n44, 96, 369- 

371 

Lady Philosophy (allegory, Boethius) 109 

La Rouchefoucauld, François de 32-33 

Laudes crucis (sequence) 415, 417-419, 420— 
421app. 

Laures, Brother M. 38 


Lawrence of Westminster 13,332 
lay laborers 60 
laypersons, confession to 157,163, 167 


Lazarus 157 
leadership 61-63 


INDEX 


Lectura super Matthaeum (Thomas Aquinas) 
247, 260 
legal officers (solliciteurs) 
Leland,John  372n85 
Leoninus (poet/composer) 
Lescot,Jacques 33 
Leviticus 
13 157 
commentaries on 203, 204, 218, 222 
Libellus de formation arche (Hugh of Saint 
Victor or students lecture notes) 128- 
129, 143, 199, 484 
liberal arts 83, 134, 135, 1371123, 140-141n147, 
223-224, 363, 430 
branches of 365, 368 
textbooks 142 


8,12 


398, 419 


see also quadrivium; trivium 
Liber exceptionem (Richard of Saint Victor) 
4, 43, 171-173, 551 
De libero arbitrio (Augustine) 383 
Liber ordinis Sancti Victoris Parisiensis 
(Gilduin) 7-8, 40, 55, 57, 147-150, 392 
care for the poorin 76 
confession in 148-149 
daily expectations/normsin 66-74 
as guide to regular life 59-61 
illnessin 76-77 
liturgy in 407-410 
meals/table manners in 67, 73-74, 558- 
560 
officials and duties in 
preaching in 149 
reception and formation of novices in 
74-76, 91-92, 97, 148 
reception of visitors in 77, 90—9L 93, 94, 
148 
Liber poenitentialis (Robert of Flamborough) 
161, 170 
Liber Tramitis (Cluniac customary)  407n21 
librarians 5, 8, 10, 15, 21, 24, 26, 37, 64, 70, 72 
library 8-10, 37-38 
Life of Gargantua and Pantagruel (François 
Rabelais) 2-3 
lists 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 17, 20, 25, 30, 31n99 
literal exegesis 228-233, 234, 235-236 
literary humanism 80, 81 
literary production 4-12 
liturgical calendar 392-394, 393tab. 
liturgical work/books 66, 391-392 


10-12, 61-66 


INDEX 
liturgy 140, 411-412 
in customary 407-414 
Divine Office 390, 395-397tab., 397-406, 
408 
hymns/chants 395-397tab., 398-399, 
412-413 
influence of Cathedral of Notre Dame 
389-390 
Mass liturgy 390, 400, 418 
readings 399-406 


responsible officers 
see also feasts 


407-410 


locus amoenus 494-496, 497 
logic 132m101 
Lombard see Peter Lombard 
Louis vi of France (r. 108-1137) 7,15 
love 

Godfrey of Saint Victoron 368-371 


natural love v. ordered love 370 
relation with knowledge 531-534, 
566n70 
relation with prayer 562, 563 
relation with taste 570 
love (dilectio, affect of piety) 455, 456, 457- 


458, 460, 461, 464-465, 537 


Lubac, Henri de 187, 575-576 
Luke 

10 537 

16:22 249 

1714 157 

19:18 465 
On Luke (Origen) 266 


Lumen Gentium (constitution, Second Vatican 
Council) 187 


Mabillon, Jean 34 
McGinn, Bernard 470n7, 529n62, 540n109, 
545, 551 552, 572n93 
Macrobius 108, 364n45, 367 
macrocosmos 85, 86, 94, 108, 365, 531 
Magnificat 28 
Mailley, Charles de 20 
manners (mores) 84 
see also behavior 
manuscripts 9-10 
Abbey of Saint Victor, Arsenal, MS 943 
400ni4 
Arras BM 1978  407n22 


of Bibles at Saint Victor 202-204 
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Bruxelles, Bibliothéque royale de Belgique, 
ms. 7984 400 

Paris, Bibliothèque Mazarine, ms. 47 203 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. 
m2 392 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 1977, fol. 85 252 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 14277 400 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 14281 391399 

Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 14395 202,203, 218—219 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14396 202 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14398 203-204 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14400 204,221 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14430  464n245 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14452 391 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14506 391 398 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.14605 392,394 

Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 


Lat.14771 204,222 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat.148m 391 399 


Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 14816 391, 397 
Paris, Bibliothéque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 14819 391 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 15181 392 
Paris, Bibliothèque nationale de France, ms. 
Lat. 15182 392, 394 
Verdun, BM 21  407n22 
of Victorine works 549-550, 561 
Marbuf, Yves-Alexandre de 38 
Marion, Jean-Luc 385 
Marmion, Declan 552 
marriage 293-297 
Marseilles, Abbey of 397 
Marsilio Ficino 358 
Martha of Bethany 537 
Martin, Dennis 567n75 
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Martineau, Emmanuel 372, 373n89 
Martin, Raymond 250-251 
Mary of Bethany 537 
masculine sex, use in referring to human 
beings 103 
Mass liturgy 390, 400, 418 
Master Eckhart 243, 358 
material goods 69-70 
mathematical theology 379-385 
mathematical Trinity 342, 350, 351, 352, 373, 
379, 386 
mathematics  131n101 
matricularius (churchwarden) 
Matthew 
118 258 


65, 72, 410 


41 265 

45-7 258 

4:5 256, 257, 258, 259, 260—261, 262-263, 

264, 267, 271 

5:31-32 258 

8:4 157 

10:28-31 258 

13:31 439 

15:28 439 

16:19 156, 249 

17:3 256, 271 

22:39 465 

24:22 249 

commentarieson 247 

see also Questiones de divina pagina 
Mauburne, Jean 30 
Maurice de Sully (Bishop of Paris), sermons 

173, 175 

meals 67, 73-74, 558-560 
mechanical arts 223-224 
131N101, 134, 135 
Medieval Humanism 79-84 
Medieval Humanism and Other Studies 

(Richard W. Southern) 46 


mechanical sciences 


meditation 135-136, 144, 451, 455, 459, 465, 
476, 562 
necessity for prayer 461-462, 565 


Meinhard of Bamberg 82 
Mémoires (Philippe Gourreau) 
Memoriale historiarum (Jean de Saint Victor) 
5-6, 27 
memorization 


22-23 


128-130 
mens (spiritual nature) 
455, 457, 460, 461 


426, 451, 452, 453, 


INDEX 

“metaphysical awakening” 353, 357 
metaphysics 353-354 

Aristotelian | 357—358, 359, 360 

philosophy v. 354, 357-360, 385 

types of 357-358 
Metaphysics (Aristotle) 357, 535 
Mews, Constant 389 
Michaud, Eugène 41 
Microcosmus (Godfrey of Saint Victor) 85- 


86, 362 
angels v. humans in 
gracein 366 
human body/dignity in 101-103 
“Inn of Charity” (allegory)in 87-89, 93, 

94, 95, 96, 361-371 
love and human dignity in 368-371 
nature and task of philosophy in — 363, 

365-368 
reception of novicesin 94 
reception of 85 
shared life/“ordered love” in 92-93 
Trinity in 348-349 


102, 103 


Migne, Jacques-Paul 41188 
Milis, Ludo 93 

ministries 147, 149 
miracles 400, 400114 


Mirandola, Picco della 103 
Modern Devout (Windesheim) 555 
Victorine influence on 554 
Mombaer, Jean 
on contemplation 557 
on discipline 556, 557-558, 561 
on meditation 562, 564-565 
on prayer 562-565 
onreading 556-557 
Victorine influence on 548, 555-565 
moral virtues/conduct 47-50, 56, 58, 224 
see also De institutione novitiorum 
mortality 102, 117, 444 
mortal sins, venial v. 154, 159-161 
Moses 
in The Mystical Theology 521-522, 532- 
533 
typology in mysticism 501, 502, 571 
Mulot, François-Valentin 37-38 
De musica (Augustine) 383, 401—402 
musical settings/melodies of sequences 
416-417, 418-419 
mystagogy, Christian 358, 359, 385 


415, 


INDEX 


Mystical Ark (Benjamin Major, Richard of 
Saint Victor) 234, 235, 241, 551, 572 
mystical diagram 484-485, 488-489 
mystical garden (symbolism) 491-501 
garden of spiritual senses 491-493 
garden of spousal mystical experience 
493-494 
locus amoenus 494-496, 497 
seasons of love 496-499 
“the tree in the center” 500-501 
Mystical Theology (Ps.-Dionysius) 240, 241, 
521, 532-534, 535» 538, 568 
The Mystic Ark (Hugh of Saint Victor or 
student’s lecture notes) 128-129, 143, 199, 
484 
mysticism/mystical theology 41-43, 121n52, 
470-471, 565-574 
ascending and descending symbolism 
473-474, 488-490, 571, 572-573 
biblical architectures/constructions in 
481-482, 483—485, 488—489, 491, 496, 
502-503, 505 
binary division 509tab. 
dwelling places in 502—505, 506-507, 
509tab. 
ecclesial mysticism 488-489 
“eyes” of the flesh, reason and contempla- 
tion 116—117, 120n46, 475, 476, 477, 
508tab. 
foris (senses of the flesh) v. intus (spiritual 
senses) 478n36, 508tab. 
historical mysticism 483-485 
homesin 503, 505-507 
illumination 474-478, 572-573 
loca 515tab. 
theloca  s15tab. 
mystical diagram 484-485, 488-489 
mystical garden 491-501 
mystical states 506-507 
spiritual senses doctrine 477-481, 492 
spousal mysticism 493-495, 498n82, 


503n92 

symbolic thought 471-473 

triads manieries et genera hominum 509- 
513, 513tab. 

typologies of persons in 482, 485-488, 
501-502, 571 


The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (Albert 
Schweizer) 42 
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nationalization of Order 10 
natural law, people of 485-486, 487 
natural science 359-360 
nature (naturalia) 367, 384 
definition | 365 
naturallove 370 
task of philosophy in 365-368 
theory of 363 
union of grace and 370,371 
necrologies 10—11, 17, 31, 50 
Neoplatonism 521 
Christian 374, 379 
Greek 379, 524 
Neopythagoreanism 379 
Nestorianism 298, 312, 315, 325 
Nicholas of Cusa 342, 351, 372, 373n88, 379, 
567 
Nicholas Kempf 567 
Nicholas of Lyra 242 
Nicomachus of Gerasa 379, 382 
Nielsen, Lauge Olaf  318n79 
Nieuwenhove, Rikvan 552 
Noah's Ark (symbol) 522-523 
see also De archa Noe 
Noah (typology in mysticism) 
513tab. 


280, 502, 


non-aliquid teaching (habitus theory) 301- 
302, 309n46, 315, 318, 320 
Noone, Timothy B. 244 
norms 66-74 
Notule super Pentateucum et librum Regum 
(Hugh of Saint Victor) 188, 194-195, 201, 


202-204, 207, 210 
Biblein | 202-204, 205, 218—222tab. 
literary form/vocabulary use 
structure of 197-198, 198 
see also Exposicio super Prologum Ieronimi 
in Pentateucum 
60, 66 
acceptance, reception and formation of 
74-76, 91-92, 93-97, 100, 148 
see also De institutione novitiorum 
numbers, doctrine of see mathematical 
theology 


207 


novices 


occupations 59, 61-66 
Odo Rigaud 545 
Odo of Saint Victor 48 


officials 61-66 
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O Maria stella maris (sequence) 412, 416 
omnipotence of God 249, 344, 537n99 
Ontologie: Ou étude des lois de la pensée 
(Flavien Hugonin) 41 
ontology, Aristotelian 357, 358, 374 
Opera minora (Richard of Saint Victor) 50 
Opinio Parisiensium 319 
opus conditionis (works of foundation) 190, 
194, 199, 201, 210—211, 212, 213, 285-286, 
473, 483, 494, 498 
opus restaurationis (works of restauration) 
190, 194, 199, 201, 210—211, 212, 213, 285- 
286, 473, 483, 484, 494, 498 
Oration on the Dignity of Man (Pico della 
Mirandola) 103 


De oratione (Hugh of Saint Victor) 564 

Origen 149, 266, 356, 358, 366, 472, 477, 494, 
505, 573 

Otto, Rudolf 42 

outside students 60, 60n16, 66, 78 

Ouy, Gilbert 8-9 

parish priests 168 
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